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Korc^    and    Formosa. 

The  readers  of  the  Review  will  pardon  us  for  referring 
again  to  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Korean  people. 
It  is  still  an  unsolved  problem  and,  so  far  as  absolute 
proof  goes,  it  will  always  remain  so;  but  it  is  the  part  of 
the  student  to  gather  from  every  source  whatever  indica- 
tions there  may  be  which  point  to  a  logical  answer  to 
the  question.  It  is  a  case  of  circumstantial  rather  than 
direct  evidence. 

One  theory  is  that,  while  northern  Korea  was  origin- 
ally peopled  from  the  north,  the  southern  states,  which 
eventually  secured  possession  of  the  whole  peninsula  and 
imposed  their  language  and  customs  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent, were  of  southern  origin  and  that  they  were  an  oflf- 
shoot  of  that  branch  of  the  Turanian  family  which  was 
in  part  driven  out  of  India  by  the  Aryan  invaders  and 
which  was  dispersed  throughout  Burmah,  the  Malay 
peninsula,  the  East  Indies,  the  Philippine  Islands,  For- 
mosa, Korea  and  Japan.  From  time  to  time  we  have 
been  able  to  give  isolated  facts  bearing  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  theory  as  a  fact  but  it  is  still  too  early  to 
present  the  entire  argument,  for  there  are  important 
rungs  in  the  ladder  which  have  not  been  thoroughly  test- 
ed. One  of  these  is  the  establishment  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  definite  connection  between  the  so-called  aborig- 
ines of  Formosa  and  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  south- 
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em  Korea— not  that  such  connection  has  been  boldly 
assumed  for  the  sake  of  the  theory.  We  have  given  in 
previous  numbers  of  the  Review  a  few  arguments  to 
show  that  there  is  such  connection,  but  this  is  one  of 
the  links  which  requires  father  testing. 

The  best  authority  we  have  on  the  Formosan  tribes 
is  James  W.  Davidson,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  whose  monumental 
work  The  Island  of  Formosa,  Past  and  Present  not  only  pre- 
sents a  large  amount  of  new  information  but  also  brings 
together  all  important  information  that  is  available 
from  other  sources.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  cyclopaedia  of 
Formosa.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  take  some  of  the 
information  given  by  Mr.  Davidson  and  see  what  light  it 
will  throw  upon  a  possible  connection  between  the  early 
Koreans  and  the  aborigines  of  that  island.  The  numbers 
in  parentheses  indicate  the  pages  in  Mr.  Davidson's  work 
from  which  the  quotations  are  taken. 

The  first  fact  which  demands  attention  is  that  these 
wild  tribes  are  many  in  number  and  are  practically  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  **From  historical  accounts  of  the 
Dutch,  we  learn  that  there  were  293  tribes  in  the  com- 
paratively  limited  sphere  of  the  foreigners'  influence. 
From  these  and  other  writings  we  may  safely  infer  that 
the  tribes  throughout  the  island  were  very  numerous  in 
early  days*'  (562).  Those  tribes  which  have  not  been 
partly  civilized  **have  retained  their  warlike  and  primi- 
tive nature*'  (563)  and  it  must  have  been  their  indepen- 
dence of  each  other  which  fostered  the  warlike  spirit. 
And  yet  in  spite  of  their  independence  of  each  other  the 
eight  groups  into  which  Mr.  Davidson  classifies  them 
show  such  marked  similarities  on  other  than  political 
lines  that  we  must  conclude  that  there  is  a  strong  racial 
bond  between  them.  The  comparative  list  of  words  in 
the  first  appendix  of  Mr.  Davidson's  book  is  one  among 
many  indications  that  the  tribal  differences  were,  after 
all,  comparatively  slight. 

This  minute  subdivision  into  small  tribes,  many  of 
which  occupj*^  but  a  single  village,  is  a  marked  character- 
istic of  these  Formosan  savages,  and  it  corresponds  with 
great  exactitude  with  what  we  know  of  the   southern 
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Koreans  two  thousand  years  ago.  They  numbered  per- 
haps a  few  hundred  thousand  in  all,  but  were  divided  in- 
to seventy-six  tribes,  each  having  its  central  village  and 
being,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  practically  independent  of 
each  other.  This  is  shown  by  the  statement  of  the  early 
writers  that  each  of  the  tribes  had  its  own  little  army. 
At  times  they  doubtless  formed  temporary  federations 
for  mutual  benefit  even  as  the  Formosans  have  done,  but 
as  for  any  central  government  of  a  permanent  nature 
they  found  no  use  for  it.  But  in  addition  to  this  we  find 
that  the  Formosan  tribes  may  be  classified  into  eight 
distinct  groups  which  can  be  definitely  named,  such  as 
the  Atayal,  Vonum,  Taon,  Paiwan,  Ami,  &c.  These 
are  not  political  divisions  but  are  the  result  of  racial 
characteristics.  In  Southern  Korea  the  same  thing  ob- 
tained, for  the  seventy-six  tribes  were  grouped  under 
three  names,  namely  Ma-han,  Pyon-han  and  Chin-han. 
Whether  these  names  were  used  by  those  ancient  tribes 
we  do  not  know  but  it  is  clearly  recorded  that  the 
groups  had  racial  characteristics  that  differentiated  them 
from  each  other  to  some  extent.  The  stud3'^  of  the  names 
of  these  groups  shows  that  the  classification  is  correct. 
(See  the  Korean  Repository  Vol.  II,  p.  519).  Taking  it  all 
together  the  resemblance  between  the  political  system  of 
the  early  Koreans  and  that  of  the  Formosans  amounts 
to  practical  identity. 

This  argument  would  lose  force  if  a  similar  state  of 
things  existed  in  northern  Korea,  but,  as  a  fact,  we  find 
nothing  of  the  kind  there.  The  tribes  of  northern  Korea 
were  large  and  powerful.  Each  one  occupied  more  ter- 
ritory than  any  fifty  of  the  southern  tribes.  They  were 
more  like  the  North  American  Indian  tribes.  For  in- 
stance, the  Ye-mak  or  Nang-nang  or  Hyiin-do  or  Eum-nu 
tribes  of  northern  Korea  each  occupied  a  territory  equal 
to  a  whole  province  of  modem  Korea,  while  the  seventy- 
six  tribes  in  the  south  occupied  only  two  of  the  present 
provinces. 

Mr,  Davidson  concludes  that  the  natives  of  Formosa 
are  of  Malayan  or  Polynesian  origin  * 'their  short  stat- 
ure, yellowish  brown  color,  straight  black  hair  and  other 
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physical  characteristics,  as  well  as  their  customs  and 
language,  bear  sufficiently  strong  resemblance  to  the 
natives  of  the  south  seas  to  confirm  this."  {562|.  This  is 
indefinite,  as  the  Malayan  and  Polynesian  types  are  dis- 
tinct ;  but  we  may  consider  the  question  as  to  the  Malay 
origin  settled  since  almost  all  those  who  have  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  these  tribes  agree  on  the  point.  The  mat- 
ter of  physical  characteristics  is  an  important  one  and  the 
few  words  which  we  here  have  descriptive  of  the  Formo- 
san  could  be  literally  applied  to  the  Korean.  The  short- 
ness of  stature  is  not  particularly  noticeable  in  Korea  to- 
day, though  accurate  measurements  would  doubtless 
show  that  the  aver^:e  stature  erf  the  Korean  is  consider- 
able less  than  that  of  the  European.  To  gain  a  true  idea 
trf"  the  striking  resemblance  between  the  Korean  ami  the 
Formosan  one  has  only  to  examine  the  pictures  of  native 
Formosans  in  Mr.  Davidson's  finely  illustrated  work. 
Those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  Koreans  and 
have  been  in  touch  with  them  long  enough  to  be  able  to 
distinguish  their  faces  from  those  of  the  Chinese  or  Man- 
chtts  would  be  the  very  first  to  note  the  striking  resem- 
blance between  Formosan  faces  and  the  Korean.  So  far 
as  the  writer  is  concerned,  he  admits  that,  if  these  Formo- 
sans dressed  the  hair  as  the  Koreans  do,  he  would  be 
wholly  unable  to  detect  any  difference.  Every  one  of  the 
thirty-nine  faces  depicted  on  the  page  opposite  page  563 
is  typically  Korean.  The  same  is  true  of  the  faces  on  the 
pages  opposite  574,  578  and  58H.  In  fact  there  is  no 
native  Formosan  pictured  in.  this  book  who  might  not 
be  duplicated  with  ease  on  the  streets  of  Seoul.  The  re- 
semblance lies  not  merely  in  the  shape  of  the  features  but 
in  the  general  expression,  a  something  hard  to  define, 
but  so  characteristic  that  it  enabled  the  writer  to  detect 
mstnntly  the  nationality  of  tw^o  Koreans  on  the  streets 

•  if  Svw  York  even  when  dressed  in  European  style. 

The  next  point  is  in  regard  to  the  structure  of  their 
hmisfs.  This  is  of  course  an  important  feature  in  the  life 
of  any  people,  but  it  cannot  be  relied  on  implicitly  in 
tintparative  work,  l^ecausc  dwellings  are  modified  in 
accordance  with  climate  and  other  circumstances.  Com- 
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parisons  along  isothermal  lines  are  naturally  the  most 
conclusive  as  regards  dwellings  but  when  people  migrate 
from  north  to  south  or  vice  versa  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
the  character  of  their  dwellings  will  become  modified  to 
suit  the  changed  conditions.  At  the  same  time,  certain 
characteristics  are  almost  sure  to  survive. 

The  Formosans  of  the  west  Atayal  group  **erect 
posts  of  wood  and  stone  with  walls  of  bamboo  interlaced 
with  a  kind  of  rush  or  grass  and  thatched  with  the  same 
roaterial"  but  the  west  Atayals  **dig  a  cellar-like  excava- 
tion from  three  to  six  feet  deep  and  with  the  earth  thus 
obtained  a  wall  is  built  around  the  mouth  of  the  excava- 
tion, and  the  interior  is  paved  with  stone.  Strong 
wooden  pillars  with  cross-poles  are  erected  and  flat 
pieces  of  stone  are  used  as  roofing."  This  general  plan  is 
followed  by  many  of  the  other  groups.  We  are  told  by 
the  ancient  recorders  that  the  primitive  southern 
Koreans  made  houses  much  Jike  this  and  that  they  en- 
tcred  by  a  door  in  the  roof.  The  survival  of  this  same  form 
of  dwelling  to  the  prresent  day  in  what  is  called  the  um 
indicates  that  the  Koreans  made  use  of  the  same  semi- 
subterranean  house  that  the  uncivilized  Formosans  have 
preserved  until  the  present  time.  There  are  other  Formo- 
san  tribes  whose  houses  are  raised  on  posts,  so  that  the 
floor  is  four  or  five  feet  above  the  ground.  The  exact 
counterpart  of  this  is  seen  in  the  little  watch  tower 
which  the  Koreans  build  in  summer  among  their  fields. 

It  would  be  of  value  to  compare  the  dress  of  the 
Formosan  with  that  of  the  early  Koreans  but  as  there 
is  no  information  whatever  on  this  latter  point  it  will  be 
useless  to  take  up  this  question.  But  closely  allied  to 
this  are  the  subjects  of  ornaments  and  tattooing.  As 
for  the  former  the  natives  of  Formosa  make  little  use  of 
gold  or  silver  for  ornaments,  but  beads  and  shells  are  used* 
It  is  recorded  of  the  ancient  southern  Koreans  that 
they  did  not  highly  regard  silverorgold  but  that  the3''  had 
beads  strung  about  their  faces.  This  ignorance  of  the 
value  of  gold  is  a  very  strong  indication  of  a  southern 
origin,  for  had  these  people  come  from  the  north  it  is 
impossible  that  they  should  have  been  ignorant,  or  even 
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careless,  of  the  value  of  gold  at  so  late  a  date  as  193  B.  C. 
They  learned  it  rapidly  enough  when  they  were  once 
taught.  Almost  all  the  Formosan  tribes  tattoo  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  All  accounts  agree  in  saying  that 
the  early  Koreans  also  tattooed.  It  was  given  up  long 
ago  but  a  trace  still  survives  in  the  custom  of  drawing 
a  red  thread  through  the  skin  of  the  wrist  in  making 
certain  kinds  of  compacts.  The  comparative  severity  of 
the  Korean  climate  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  desue- 
tude of  this  custom. 

One  very  common  custom  among  the  Formosan 
tribes  is  the  extraction  of  two  teeth  from  the  upper  jaw. 
The  number  is  always  the  same  and  it  is  always  from 
the  upper  jaw  that  they  are  extracted.  We  know  of  no 
such  custom  in  Korea  at  any  time,  but  there  is  a  curious 
coincidence.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  the  King- 
dom  of  Silla,  which  at  first  was  called  Sfi-yu-bul,  that 
any  man  who  had  sixteen  teeth  in  his  upper  jaw  was 
considered  unusually  wise  and  powerful.  At  one  time 
the  selection  of  a  man  to  become  king  depended  upon 
this  thing,  and  a  long  search  was  required  to  find  a  man 
with  sixteen  teeth  is  his  upper  jaw.  Now,  we  know  that 
men  ordinarily  have  that  number.  Why  then  should  it 
have  been  difficult  to  find  one  who  possessed  the  full  set  ? 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  is  was  due  to  some  such  cus- 
tom, though  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  was  illogical 
for  them  to  draw  the  teeth  when  their  possession  mark- 
ed a  man  as  exceptionally  wise.  I  merely  state  the 
tradition  as  a  coincidence  without  attempting  to  deduce 
any  argument  from  it. 

In  all  the  Formosan  tribes  disease  is  attributed  to 
the  anger  or  malice  of  evil  spirits.  There  are  women 
exorcists  who  by  various  kinds  of  incantation  pretend 
to  drive  out  the  offending  spirit.  Disease  is  sometimes 
caused  by  the  wrath  of  a  departed  soul.  The  sorceress 
goes  through  her  incantations,  food  is  offered  to  the 
spirits,  and  a  part  of  it  is  thrown  out  upon  the  ground. 
Every  word  of  this  applies  precisely  to  Korea,  The  most 
ancient  form  of  belief  and  the  only  indigenous  one  is  the 
belief  in  these  evil  spirits,  and  the  female  exorcists  and 
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sorceresses  correspond  exactly  to  the  Formosan.  Of 
course  the  higher  development  of  the  Korean  has  made 
the  forms  of  exorcism  more  elaborate,  but  at  bottom,  the 
two  are  identical. 

The  burial  customs  of  the  Formosans  are  not  highly 
distinctive.  Thej'  bury  their  dead,  as  a  rule,  much  after 
the  ordinary  fashion.  In  a  few  cases  the  house  of  the 
deceased  is  deserted  after  the  event.  One  curious  custom 
is  that  of  calling  out  over  the  grave  "He  will  not  return." 
There  is  something  very  like  this  in  the  Korean  custom 
of  running  before  a  funeral  procession  as  it  approches  the 
gate  of  the  city,  and  crying  Chikeum  kago  onje  onUy  **He 
goes  now,  but  when  shall  he  ever  return  ?'* 

Those  who  are  conversant  with  the  Korean's  relig- 
ious notions  will  not  fail  to  notice  how  closely  the  fol- 
lowing Formosan  beliefs  and  practices  resemble  the  Kor- 
ean. "After  the  rice  or  millet  has  been  harvested  the 
Atayals  select  a  day,  during  the  period  of  full  moon,  and 
worship  their  ancestors."  (567)  "The  spirits  of  departed 
ancestors  are  worshipped  on  a  day  following  the  harvest. 
In  some  of  the  Yonum  tribes  a  bundle  of  green  grass  is 
placed  in  a  house  as  a  symbol  of  the  sacred  day  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  family's  ancestral  spirits  will  congre- 
gate about  this  emblem."  (569)  Among  the  Tsou  groups 
"a  tree  near  the  entrance  to  a  village,  usually  selected  be- 
cause of  its  large  size,  receives  special  homage.  •  •  •  •  It 
is  thought  that  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors  take  their 
abode  in  these  trees."  (571)  They  "arrange  certain  ar- 
ticles such  as  dishes,  food,  etc.,  in  a  certain  form,  mumble 
over  them  certain  incantations  which  the  savages  believe 
bring  down  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors  who  are  present 
so  long  as  the  ceremony  lasts.  Should  one  violate  the 
rules  of  this  ceremony  or  offend  by  entering  the  charmed 
circle  over  which  the  priestess  alone  presides,  the  spirits 
will  visit  on  the  oflFender  their  ill-will  "  (573). 

Perhaps  the  most  distinctive  custom  of  the  Formosan 
savages  is  that  of  head-hunting.  After  reading  carefully 
what  Mr.  Davidson  has  to  say  about  it,  one  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that,  with  most  of  the  Formosans,  head  hunt- 
ing does  not  enter  into  their  religion  but  is  merely  a  sign 
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of  prowess  and  is  carried  on  more  to  gain  distinction 
than  for  any  other  reason.  The  head  of  a  foe  is  to  the 
Formosan  what  the  scalp-lock  was  to  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indian.  One  group  connects  this  head  hunting  with 
their  religion'  but  this  seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  their 
exceptional  ferocity.  They  made  head-hunting  their  re- 
ligion, in  a  sense.  If,  then,  this  custom  is  rather  a  mat- 
ter of  policy  than  of  passion  we  can  readily  see  how  it 
died  out  when  the  kurosuwo  or  "Black  Stream"  swept 
them  north  to  the  Liu  Kiu  Islands  and  to  the  Korean 
island  of  Quelpart. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  is  known,  or 
at  least  recorded,  of  the  languages  of  these  Formosans. 
I  have  heretofore  made  a  slight  comparative  study  of  this 
list  of  fifty  words  of  the  Formosan  tribes(  Korea  Review 
Vol.  Ill  p.  289)  and  found  that  in  thirty  per  cent  of  the 
words  there  is  striking  similarity  to  Korean.  It  will  be 
a  matter  of  great  satisfaction,  when  someone  conversant 
with  the  Formosan  dialects,  one  or  more,  shall  give  us  a 
grammar  of  them  whereby  to  compare  the  two  langu- 
ages more  perfectly. 


The  Iron  Mines  of  Kang-won  Province. 

I  am  neither  a  geologist  nor  a  mineralogist,  but  I  do 
know  iron  when  I  find  it  lying  in  the  road ;  and  this  is 
just  what  I  do  every  time  that  I  make  a  trip  into  parts 
of  Kang-won  Province.  What  I  am  about  to  say  then 
is  not  written  from  the  standpoint  of  a  specialist  in  iron 
mining,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  keeps  his 
eyes  open  and  sees  what  is  in  the  country  through  which 
he  travels.  This  iron  is  not  hidden  deep  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  so  that  one  must  dig  to  see  it,  but  it  is  lying 
near  the  top,  in  fact  on  the  top,  in  many  places,  so  that 
the  men  who  mine  it  have  only  to  take  their  little  hoes, 
such  as  they  use  on  their  farms,  and  scrape  it  up  where 
they  find  it.  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  shaft  out  of  which 
the  ore  was  being  taken,  but  it  is  always  raked  up  on 
the  surface  ol  the  hillside. 
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The  ore  is  carried  to  the  smelting  plant  on  the  backs 
of  oxen  and  cows.  To  American  miners  this  would 
doubtless  be  a  funny  sight:  this  train  of  cows  loaded 
with  iron  ore  moving  slowly  one  after  another  along  the 
hill-side  and  up  the  path  to  a  place  where  the  ore  may  be 
dumped  into  a  stream  of  running  water  where  the  dirt  is 
washed  away  leaving  the  ore  in  better  shape  for  the 
furnace.  On  each  cow  is  a  pa':k-saddle  with  two  poles 
across  it,  from  cither  end  of  \\  hich  hangs  a  small  bag 
made  of  straw  into  which  the  ore  is  placed  so  that  the 
bags  just  balance  on  the  saddle.  These  bags  are  so  con- 
structed that  they  are  fastened  at  the  bottom  by  means 
of  a  stick  which  when  drawn  out  allows  the  ore  to  fall 
to  the  ground,  thus  making  it  easy  to  unload. 

As  for  the  smelting  plant  I  am  sure  that  it  would  not 
meet  the  entire  approval  of.  the  American  Steel  Trust; 
but  it  is  nevertheless  a  smelting  plant,  and  it  turns  out 
pig-iron. 

It  is  indeed  a  crude  affair :  being  only  a  wall  built  of 
stone  and  mud,  about  fifteen  feet  long  and  eight  or  ten 
feet  high,  with  the  furnace  qn  one  side  and  the  bellows 
on  the  other.  The  wall  is  of  no  service  except  to  protect 
the  bellows  and  the  men  who  operate  it  from  the  heat 
of  the  furnace.  The  bellows  is  very  simple;  being  a 
trough-like  pit  about  fifteen  feet  long,  three  feet  deep  and 
two  feet  wide.  This  pit  is  walled  up  with  stone  and 
plastered  with  mud  so  that  it  is  very  smooth  on  the  in- 
side and  has  the  appearance  of  a  great  mud  trough.  A 
cover  of  heavy  board  is  made  to  fit  into  this  and  is  hung 
on  a  pivot  in  the  middle  of  the  cover.  Thus  the  cover 
becomes  a  see-saw  aqd  swings  up  and  down  as  desired. 
When  the  bellows  is  in  operation  five  or  six  men  stand  on 
each  end  of  the  cover  and  all  swinging  together  "up  and 
down  they  go"  to  the  time  of  a  sing-song  noise  which 
Korean  coolies  know  how  to  make  to  perfection.  In  the 
center  of  the  trough  is  a  partition  with  valves  so  construct- 
ed that  when  the  cover  comes  down  at  one  end,  the  wind  is 
forced  into  the  other  end;  then  as  it  comes  down  again  it 
is  forced  into  the  furnace  and  makes  the  fire  bum.  This 
is  kept  up  till  the  ore  is  melted,  when  it  is  drawn  out  and 
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cast  into  pig-iron.  In  order  to  melt  this  ore  coal  is  re- 
quired, of  which  there  may  be  plenty  in  these  mountains 
for  all  I  know,  but  these  men  care  little  about  that  so 
long  as  they  can  find  plenty  of  wood  which  they  can  easi- 
ly convert  into  charcoal,  which  answers  all  their  purposes. 
In  the  location  of  the  smelting  plant  a  good  plajce  to  get 
wood  for  charcoal  is  taken  into  consideration  as  well  as 
a  place  where  the  ore  may  be  easily  obtained.  The  pits 
or  kilns  in  which  the  charcoal  is  burned  are  construct- 
ed partially  under  ground  so  that  they  can  be  easily 
covered  with  stone  and  mud;  into  these  the  wood 
is  placed  and  burned  into  a  most  excellent  chaccoal  with- 
out much  loss  in  the  wood.  The  pig-iron  thus  turned  out 
from  these  furnaces  is  passed  on  to  the  foundry  where  it 
is  cast  into  plows,  pots  and  other  utensils,  such  as  are  in 
common  use  in  the  country. 

The  foundry  is  constructed  on  the  same  general  plan 
as  the  smelting  plant,  with  no  sort  of  house,  not  even  a 
roof  of  any  description  except  perchance  a  shed  of  brush 
or  straw  built  over  the  bellows  so  as  to  protect  the 
men  who  play  **see-saw"frojn  the  extreme  heat  of  tde 
summer  sun.  The  whole  plant  is  exceedingly  simple  and 
would  not  cost  twenty-five  dollars  to  construct  it  from 
start  to  finish.  Yet  the  quality  of  the  ore  is  such  that 
notwithstanding  the  rude  methods  in  use,  the  iron  pro- 
duced seems  to  be  first-class.  I  have  noticed  the  plows 
which  were  made  from  this  iron  and  they  seem  to  wear 
well  and  at  the  same  time  are  not  easily  broken  as  would 
be.  the  case  if  the  iron  were  of  a  poor  quality.  Then  too 
the  rice  pots  which  are  a  necessary  part  of  every  house- 
hold are  all  made  in  the  same  way  and  from  the  same 
iron. 

It  is  an  interesting  sight  to  see  one  of  these  rude 
furnaces  in  fixll  blast  and  the  men  turning  out  pots  and 
plows  by  the  wholesale.  There  is  the  stone  and  mud 
wall  of  which  I  spoke,  with  the  men  just  behind  it  on 
each  end  of  the  bellows  swinging  up  and  down,  while 
from  the  bellows  comes  a  roaring,  growling  noise,  which 
is  not  drowned  out  even  by  the  constant  sing-song  of  the 
men  who*  are  playing  "up  and  down  we  go.''  Here  on 
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this  side  of  the  wall  is  the  rude  cupola  filled  with  charcoal 
and  pig-iron»  aad  from  the  top  of  which  tongues  of  flame 
leap  high  into  the  air  at  every  puff  of  the  bellows.  At  the 
very  bottom  of  the  cupola  there  is  an  opening  which  is 
closed  with  a  lump  of  clay  until  the  iron  is  melted  and 
ready  for  the  moulds  into  which  it  is  poured  from  a  pot 
carried  by  two  men.  When  everything  is  ready  for  the 
melted  iron  to  be  drawn  off  into  the  pot,  one  man  sticks 
a  lump  of  clay  on  the  end  of  a  pole  and  stands  ready  for 
action,  while  another  with  a  rod  of  iron  makes  a  hole 
through  the  clay  which  closes  the  opening,  and  the 
molten  metal  flows  out  in  a  red-hot  stream  till  the  pot  is 
ftill,  when  the  opening  is  again  closed  with  the  lump  of 
clay  on  the  end  of  the  pole. 

This  region  seems  to  supply  the  iron  for  a  large  part 
of  the  country,  and  is  a  source  of  considerable  income  to 
the  people  who  do  the  work.  Remember  that  there  are 
no  roads  for  wagons,  nor  wagons  for  the  roads,  even  if 
they  were  there,  and  you  will  more  readily  see  with  what 
difficulty  all  this  work  is  carried  on.  As  has  been  said 
above,  all  the  ore  is  carried  from  the  hills  to  the  smelt- 
ing plant  on  the  backs  of  cows.  And  so  it  is  with  the 
finished  product,  it  must  find  its  way  to  market  on  the 
backs  of  cows  and  men,  the  distance  often  being  fifty  or 
a  hundred  miles.  As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  I  am  no 
specialist  in  this  field,  but  I  would  judge  from  what  little 
I  do  know  that  there  is  iron  enough  in  these  Kang-wun 
mountains  to  make  steel  rails  enough  to  girdle  the  globe, 
and  steel  bridges  sufficent  to  span  the  Atlantic.  Here  in 
these  hills  and  mountains  lie  millions  of  dollars  waiting 
to  yield  themselves  to  the  hand  of  industry  that  will  be 
brave  enough  to  put  forth  the  effort  to  dig  them  out.  It 
wiH  doubtless  not  be  many  years  till  some  one,  with  the 
will  to  do  something,  will  find  these  rich  beds  of  ore  and 
then  those  hills  will  echo  with  the  shriek  of  the  steam 
whistle  and  the  roar  of  the  railroad  train  as  it  makes  its 
way  to  the  sea  loaded  with  steel  rails  and  other  products 

from  the  great  iron  furnaces  of  Kang-wun  Province. 

J.  RoBT.  Moose. 
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The   Russo-Japanese   Conflict. 

A   Review. 

The  Russo-Japanese  Conflict,  by  Prof.  K.  Asakawa, 
Lecturer  on  the  Civilization  and  History  of  East  Asia,  at 
Dartmouth  College;  with  an  introduction  by  Frederick 
Wells,  Williams^  Assistant  Professor  of  Modem  Oriental 
History  in  Yale  University.  Published  by  Houghton  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  Boston.    8vo^  pp.  383. 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers  the  above  named 
volume  and  have  read  it  with  absorbing  interest,  for 
it  bears  not  only  upon  the  war  in  general  but  it  contains 
a  careful  account  of  events  in  Korea  which  led  up  to,  if 
they  were  not  the  main  cause  of,  the  conflict. 

After  a  short  but  appreciative  introduction  by  Prof. 
Williams  the  author  in  his  preface  tells  us  in  the  following 
words  what  the  object  of  the  work  is:  **This  is  an  at- 
tempt to  present  in  a  verifiable  form  some  of  the  issues 
and  the  historical  causes  of  the  war  now  waged  between 
Russia  and  Japan,"  and  the  perusal  of  the  book  compels 
us  to  admit  that  the  author  has  held  himself  down  to 
his  text  with  admirable  repression.  He  has  indulged  in 
no  passionate  appeals  for  sympathy  in  the  name  of  his 
nation  nor  has  be  asked  the  readier  to  accept  any  theories 
or  deductions  of  his  own.  He  has  simply  set  down  in  a 
dispassionate  and  almost  neutral  manner  the  causes  and 
issues  of  the  war.  We  thought  at  first  that  if  he  did  no 
more  than  this  it  would  be  rather  stale  reading,  but 
we  found  it  fascinating.  The  luciditj^  of  his  style  and  his 
luminous  collocation  of  evidence  make  the  book  a  pleasure 
to  read. 

His  introductory  chapter  is  an  effort  to  prove  the 
proposition  which  he  words  thus :  **For  Japan  the  issues 
appear  to  be  only  partly  political,  but  mainly  economical; 
and  perhaps  no  better  clue  to  the  understanding  not 
only  of  the  present  situation,  but  also,  in  geiaeral,  of  the 
activities  at  home  and  abroad  of  the  Japanese  people, 
could    l>e    found  than  in  the  stud\'    of  these  profound 
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material  interests."  He  then  ])r()ceecls  to  set  forth  the 
present  industrial  and  economic  situation  of  Japan,  and 
he  does  it  in  such  few  and  well  selected  terms  that  we  get 
a  bird's-e3'e  of  the  whole  situation,  and  are  prepared  to 
follow  him  into  his  second  chapter  where  he  takes  up  the 
question  of  the  retrocession  of  the  Liao-tung  Peninsula. 

He  gives  a  brief  but  comprehensive  account  of 
Russia's  absorption  of  the  Ussuri  district  and  the  found- 
ing of  Vladivostock,  and  then  coming  down  to  1891,  the 
inception  of  the  Siberian  railway.  Then  comes  a  mention  ' 
of  the  causes,  the  operation  and  the  close  of  the  China- 
Japan  war  of  1895.  Speaking  of  the  interferance  of 
Russia,  Germany  and  France  he  says,  **At  a  council,  it  is 
said,  Russian  naval  and  military  authorities  concluded 
that  Russia  alone  could  not  successfully'  combat  Japan, 
which,  however,  might  be  coerced  if  Russia  co-operated 
vinth  France.'*  He  quotes  voluminously  from  the  French 
and  German  press  showing  conclusively  the  reasons  why 
these  Powers  joined  with  Russia  in  ousting  Japan.  H;e 
shows  very  cleverly  how  English  opinion  which  had  held 
so  strongly  to  China  during'the  war  was  alread}^  begin- 
ning to  change  in  favor  of  Japan.  Many  people  have  asked 
wh\'  Japan  did  not  stipulate  that  if  she  retroceded  the 
Liao-tung  Peninsula  China  should  guarantee  never  to 
lease  it  to  anv  other  Power.  The  author  dismisses  this 
with  the  remark,  **Evidently  time  was  two  limited  and 
the  occasion  two  inopportune  for  Japan  successfullj'.  to 
induce  China  to  pledge  not  to  alienate  in  the  future  any 
part  of  the  retroceded  territory  to  any  other  Power.*' 
And  summing  up  the  incident  he  adds.  **The  historical 
significance  of  this  memorable  incident  deserves  special 
emphasis.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  with  it  Eastern 
Asiatic  history  radically  changed  its  character,  for  it 
marks  a  new  era  in  which  the  struggle  is  waged  no  longer 
iDCtween  oriental  nations  themselves  but  between  sets  of 
interests  and  principles  which  characterize  human  pro- 
gress at  its  present  stage  and  which  are  represented  by 
the  greatest  powers  of  the  wox*Id."  He  claims  that 
Japan  derived  inestimable  advantages  from  the  experienccr 
for  it  awakened  her  to  the  fact  that  if  she  desired  to  hold 
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the  place  she  had  alreadj*^  gained  she  must  fit  herself  to 
compete  both  in  peaqe  and  in  war  with  the  first  nations 
of  the  world. 

*'Iti8  questionable  if  there  is  in  the  ^  entire  range  of 
Japanese  national  life  another  point  less  understood 
abroad  but  more  essential  for  an  insight  into  the  present 
and  future  of  the  extreme  orient  than  this— the  increased 
enthusiasm  of  Japan  in  the  ardent  effort  to  strengthen 
her  position  in  the  world  by  basing  her  international  con- 
duct upon  the  fairest  and  best  tried  principles  of  human 
progress.  The  effort  is  not  free  from  errors  but  the 
large  issue  grows  ever  clearer  in  Japan's  mind." 

The  writer  sums  up  in  a  really  masterly  way  the  ar- 
goments  which  go  to  show  that  Russia  made  a  secret  treaty 
with  China  in  1896.  He  discusses  at  length  the  Cassini 
Convention  and  then  the  lease  of  Kiao-chau  by  Germany 
and  Russia's  gradual  leading  on  to  the  securing  of  Talien- 
wan  and  Port  Arthur.  In  Chapter  V  he  deals  with 
Secretary  Hay's  Circular  Note,  in  Chapter  VI  with- the 
occupation  of  Manchuria  by  Russia.  Then  follow  chapters 
on  North  China  and  Manchuria,  the  Anglo-German  agree- 
ment, the  Alexieff-Tseng  Agreement,  the  Lamsdorff-Yang- 
yu  Convention,  further  Russian  demands,  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  agreement,  the  Russo-French  Declaration,  the 
Convention  of  Evacuation,  The  Evacuation,  The  Russian 
Seven  Demands. 

Then,  beginning  with  the  sixteenth  chapter,  we  come  to 
that  part  of  the  book  which  is  of  special  interest  to  Korea. 
The  writer  calls  the  Korean  half  of  the  problem  the  more 
important  half.  He  takes  up  the  events  that  occurred, 
in  Seoul  from  the  end  of  the  China-Japan  war.  He  says 
••Unfortunately  Korea's  lack  of  material  strength  rendered 
her  real  independence  impossible,  and  her  strength  could 
be  secured  only  by  a  thorough-going  reform  of  her  admin- 
istrative, financial  and  economic  system  which  had  sunk 
into  unspeakable  corruption  and  decay.  B3'  her  victory 
the  colossal  task  devolved  upon  Japan  of  reforming  the 
'national  institutions  of  a  people  whose  political  training 
in  the  past  seemed  to  have  made  them  particularh'^  im- 
pervious to  such  effort.    Perhaps  no  work  more  delicate 
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and  more  liable  to  blunder  and  misunderstanding  could 
befall  a  nation  than  that  of  setting  another  nation's  house 
in  order  who  would  not  feel  its  necessity.  In  this  difficult 
enterprise  the  Japanese  showed  themselves  as  inexperi- 
enced as  the  Koreans  were  reluctant  and  resentful."  This 
is  the  framkest  and  most  honest  admission  ever  made 
by  a  Japanese  of  the  terrible  mistakes  of  1895.  .  He  goes 
on  to  speak  of  the  influence  of  "Mr  Waeber  and  his 
talented  wife  who  recommended  themselves  to  a  large 
body  of  men  and  women  whose  feeling  the  Japanese  had 
alienated,  and.  slowly  but  surely  to  undermine  the  latter^s 
influence." 

He  speaks  of  Miura  as  **a  man  of  undoubted  sincerity 
but  utterly  without  diplomatic  trainmg,"  and  adds. 
**Some  of  the  Japanese  in  Seoul  betra3'ed  themselves  into 
a  crime  which  caused  bitter  disappointment  and  lasting 
disgrace  to  the •  Government  and  the  nation  at  home." 
After  describing  the  murder  of  the  queen  he  says  "the  deed 
was  no  less  crushing  a  blow  to  the  Japanese  nation  than 
it  was  to  the  bereaved  King  of  Korea,  for  the  former's 
ardent  desire  to  adhere  to  the  fairest  principle  of  interna- 
tional conduct  was  for  once  frustrated  by  the  rash  act  of 
a  handful  of  their  brethren  at  Seoul.  The  influence  of  the 
queen  passed  away  and  the  power  of  the  reform  cabinet 
was  for  the  moment  assured,  but  only  at  the  expense  of  a 
revolting  crime  which  the  Japanese  will  never  cease  to 
lament.  It  is  probable  that  the  murder  of  the  queen  was 
premeditated  and  that  Minister  Miura  had  been  prevail- 
ed upon  to  connive  at  the  guilt."  So  far  as  it  goes  this  is  a 
very  straightforward  statement  but  if  he  had  added  that 
the  Japanese  Government  acquitted  Miura  he  would  have 
left  less  to  be  desired  by  way  of  frankness. 

Under  the  heading  "Diplomatic  Struggle  in  Korea," 
he  goes  on  to  give  a  most  vivid  and  entertaining  account 
of  what  happened  here  during  the  years  1896  to  1903  in- 
elusive.  The  peculiar  tactics  of  de  Speyer  come  in  for  spe- 
cial mention,  in  which  connection  he  says,  "It  was  a  mis- 
fortune for  Russia  that  her  able  representative  at  Seoul, 
Mr.  Waeber,  had  been  transferred  to  Mexico  and  was  re- 
placed by  M.  Speyer.  The  former's  pleasing  manners  were 
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succeeded  by  the  latter's  overbearing  conduct,  which  ap- 
peared gradualist  to  alienate  from  Russia  many  of  the 
former  friends  of  Mr.  Waeber.*'  It  is  of  course  impossible 
for  us  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Asakawa's  account,  but  it  is  so 
clear,  so  accurate  and  so  thoroughly  sane  that  it  makes 
very  interesting  reading.  It  is  truly  remarkable  that  a 
man  who  has  never  been  to  Seoul  should  be  able  so  ac- 
curately to  gauge  the  feelings  of  both  Japanese  and  Kore- 
ans. One  would  think  the  writer  must  have  been  on  the 
spot  and  in  the  thick  of  the  fray.  Prof.  Asakawa  is  to  be 
congratulated  On  the  completion  and  the  publication  of 
this  excellent  work  and  no  one  should  be  without  it  who 
wants  upon  his  book  shelf  the  best  that  has  been  written 
about  the  events  leading  up  to  the  struggle  now  in  pro- 
gress. 

While  we  agree  with  what  Prof  Asakawa  has  to  say 
in  a  general  way  there  are 'some  points  in  which  theory 
and  practice  do  not  go  hand  in  hand.  With  these  we 
have  dealt  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

The  [Seoul  Fusan  Railway. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  1905  that  the  Seoul  Fu- 
san Railway  was  opened  for  general  traffic  and  we  lost 
no  time  in  running  down  to  Fusan  and  examining  this 
route.  It  seems  too  good  to  be  true  that  never  again  shall 
we  have  to  feel  our  way  around  that  southwestern  point 
through  the  fog  or  drop  anchor  for  a  day  at  a  time 
among  those  dreary  islands.  A  few  hours  dash  across  the 
Straits  of  Korea  is  all  the  sea-travel  now  necessary  be- 
tween Seoul  and  Tokyo  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
within  a  few  j^ears  the  Straits  of  Dover  will  be  all  the 
water  to  be  crossed  in  going  to  London. 

At  first  the  Seoul  Fusan  trains  started  from  Yong- 
tong-po  where  a  wait  of  an  hour  was  necessary,  but  be- 
fore long  this  was  changed  and  now  the  train  starts  from 
Seoul.  Branching  oflF  from  the  Chemulpo  line  at  Yong- 
tong-po  it  turns  to  the  southward  and  sweeps  around 
the  base  of  Kwanaksan  giving  some  magnificent  views  of 
that  grand  cluster  of  rocky  peaks.  Suwun  with  its  thick- 
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ly  wooded  mountain  is  reached  in  about  an  hour  from 
Yongtongpo.  Here  the  road  skirts  an  extensive  Irriga- 
tion reservior  on  one  side  and  a  fine  stone  quarry  on  the 
other.  Throughout  this  whole  section,  at  least  for  a  dis- 
tance of  fifty  miles  from  Seoul,  the  country  is  finely  wood- 
ed, extensive  forests  being  continually  in  sight.  After 
that  the  county  becomes  less  heavily  wooded  until  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kongju  only  an  ocasional  clump  of  trees  is 
seen.  In  the  town  of  Chuneui  two  tunnels  are  passed  each 
of  them  being  approximately  one  hundred  yards  long. 
Nothing  too  good  can  be  said  of  the  vvrorkmanship  on  this 
road ;  the  roadbed  is  excellent  and  for  a  considerable  part 
of  the  way  is  ballasted  with  stone.  The  rails  are  very 
heavy,  contrasting  in  this  respect  very  favorably  with 
those  of  the  Siberian  Railway  whose  rails,  in  1903  at 
least,  were  hardly  heavier  than  those  of  the  electric  tram* 
way  in  Seoul.  The  ties  of  the  Japanese  road  are  very 
heavy  and  made  of  a  wood  much  resembling  the  ash. 
Here  again  there  is  a  striking  difference  between  the  Ja- 
panese and  Russian  work  for  the  latter  road  has,  for 
thousands  of  miles,  ties  that  are  simply  round  sticks  of 
eight  inch  diameter  split  in  too,  the  rails  resting  on  the 
rounded  side.  A  very  few  weeks  suffice  to  sink  the  rails 
deeply  into  the  soft  wood. 

The  trains  on  the  Seoul  Fusan  road  are  not  as  yet 
finally  arranged  and  there  is  no  express  service.  A  third 
class  car  and  a  second  class  car  were  attached  to  a 
freight  train  and  at  each  station  there  was  more  or  less 
shifting  of  cars  and  consequent  delays.  And  yet  in  spite 
of  this  the  average  time  between  Seoul  and  Fusan  was 
twenty  fniles  an  hour  which  exceeds  the  time  of  the  ex- 
press on  the  Siberian  line.  Over  parts  of  the  Korean 
line  we  made  a  speed  of  thirty-five  miles  an  hour.  This  is 
quite  unheard  of  on  any  portion  of  the  Siberian  line.  It 
was  not  until  we  boarded  the  train  from  Moscow  to  War- 
saw that  we  equalled  that  pace.  If  a  mixed  train  can  make 
this  over  the  Seoul  Fusan  road  an  express  can  easily  do 
forty  or  forty-five  miles.  The  important  point  is  that  the 
road  bed  is  so  solid  and  the  masonry  work  so  unexcep- 
tionable that  the  possible  speed  will  depend  entirely  upon 
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the  engines  and  weight  of  train.     It  was  the  bad  con- 
dition of  the  roadbed  that  retarded  speed  in  Siberia. 

This  road  passes  Kongju  at  a  distance  of  some 
twenty  miles  and  then  branches  away  to  the  east  to 
cUmb  tlie  two  ranges  of  mountains  that  lie  bq;tween  the 
•  valleys  of  the  Keura  and  Naktong  Rivers.  The  work  of 
mounting  the  first  great  pass  is  an  arduous  one,  for  the 
tunnel  at  this  point  is  not  completed  and  the  road  liter- 
ally climbs  the  hill.  The  grade  at  one  point  is  the 
steepest  we  have  ever  seen  except  on  a  funicular  railway. 
This  will  all  disappear  as  soon  as  the  tunnel  is  com- 
pleted. Steep  as  it  is  this  pass  does  not  have  to  be  sur- 
mounted by  a  switchback  or  any  other  such  mechanical 
trick,  but  we  had  to  have  an  engine  at  ^ach  end  of  the 
train.  Through  this  rough  region  the  masonry  work  is 
exceedingly  fine  and  money  must  have  been  poured  out 
like  water.  The  road  passes  through  the  hills  at  a  high 
elevation  and  the  valleys  deep  beneath  with  their  clus- 
tering villages  and  checker-board  rice  fields  pass  before 
the  eye  like  moving  pictures. 

Passing  down  the  eastern  side  of  this  range  we  cross 
a  tributary  of  the  Keum  River  on  a  temporary  bridge. 
The  approach  to  this  bridge  down  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  on  the  whole  road. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  the  second  range  is  passed.  Here 
also  we  find  an  unfinished  tunnel,  apparently  one  of  the 
most  considerable  on  the  line.  Comparatively  little  of  it 
is  done  as  yet  for  at  the  western  end  the  hill  had  not 
been  entered  more  than  thirty  or  forty  feet.  The  road 
passes  over  the  summit  and  on  the  eastern  side  requires 
a  single  switch-back  in  order  to  come  down  to  the  level 
of  the  valley.  It  is  dark  by  the  time  we  cross  the  broad 
Naktong  and  eight  o'clock  sees  us  draw  up  at  the  station 
of  Taiku.  The  train  stops  here  and  the  traveller  must 
seek  lodgement  in  the  town  until  seven  o'clock  the  next 
morning.  There  are  many  Japanese  hostdries  and  one 
need  not  be  uncomfortable.  One  should  not  fail  to  stop 
over  a  day  at  this  town  and  visit  certain  places  of  great 
interest  in  its  vicinity.  Some  of  them  are  relics  of  the 
ancient  Silla   dynasty   which   fell   almost    exactly  one 
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thousand  years  ago.  There  is  a  curious  under- 
ground vault  whose  use  no  one  at  the  present  time 
can  guess.  It  is  made  of  massive  stone  arches 
and  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  mound  of  earth, 
on  top  of  which  grows  an  oak  tree  two  feet  in  dia- 
meter. One  should  see  the  curious  graves  called  Koryu^ 
chang  which  are  remains  of  the  last  dynasty  and  from 
which  large  quantities  of  curious  pottery  and  other  uten- 
sils are  taken.  None  of  these  graves  are  without  this  pot- 
tery. These  sepulchers  are  so  old  that  hardly  a  vestige 
of  the  skeleton  of  the  dead  is  found.  One  should  not  fail  to 
visit  the  remains  of  the  stronghold  of  the  old  time  Sfi  fami- 
ly, a  sort  of  feudal  fortress  some  twenty  acres  in  extent. 

Taiku  is  the  center  of  much  missionary  work  both 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant.  The  R.  C.  cathedral  is 
the  most  conspicuous  building  in  or  near  the  town  and 
under  the  earnest  and  devoted  efforts  of  Father  Robert  a 
large  work  is  being  done.  The  Presbyterian  Mission  has 
a  flourishing  station  here  with  half  a  dozen  missionaries 
and  their  families.  They  do  a  large  work  in  the  town 
itself  but  they  go  far  and  wide  throughout  the  province 
and  have  out-stations  and  churches  and  groups  of  ad- 
herents in  scores  of  country  villages.  In  the  prosecution 
of  their  duties  these  missionaries  run  up  against  all  sorts 
of  adventures.  In  the  Autumn  the  people  in  the  moun- 
tain villages  frequently  beg  them  to  lead  in  a  pig  hunt, 
for  the  wild  pigs  come  done  and  devastate  the  rice  fields 
and  every  field  has  to  be  watched  continually  until  the 
crop  is  in.  On  one  of  these  occasions  a  missionary  com- 
plied with  their  request  and  we  shall  give  in  a  subsequent 
issue  an  account  of  that  interesting  pig  hunt. 

We  left  Taiku  for  Fusan  at  four  in  the  afternoon  and 
an  hour  later  we  were  climbing  the  ascent  to  the  mouth 
of  the  great  tunnel.  This  is  the  most  arduous  feat  the 
engineers  had  to  perform.  The  tunnel  is  upwards  of  4,000 
feet  long.  The  approach  from  neither  end  is  particularly 
picturesque  but  it  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  determina- 
tion which  has  marked  the  progress  of  Japanese  enter- 
prise in  Korea.  Darkness  came  on  soon  after  and  in  the 
moonlight  we  slipped  down  the  long  reaches  of  the  Nak- 
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tong  River  until  at  eight  we  caught  sight  of  the  spark- 
ing lights  on  the  shipping  in  Fusan  harbor  and  drew  up 
at  the  terminal  station  which  stands  half  way  between 
old  Fusan,  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  Fusan  proper  at 
the  foot.  Two  years  have  worked  wonders  in  this  poit. 
The  Reclamation  Company  has  literally  pulled  the  hills 
down  into  the  water  And  to-dav  we  have  a  broad  band 
stretching  down  the  shore  of  the  bay  for  a  mile  or  more. 
In  places  the  sea  wall  is  built  up  from  a  point  thirty-five 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  new  Commer- 
cial Museum  is  one  of  the  finest  foreign  buildings  in  Korea 
and  the  new  three-story  Japanese  hotels,  built  most  sub- 
stantially of  brick  and^  at  least  on  the  exterior,  in  foreign 
style  attest  the  restless  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  Japan- 
ese. Koreans  swarm  in  every  direction.  Hundreds  of 
them  have  been  and  are  employed  on  constructive  works 
and  inquiries  all  along  the  line,  from  all  sorts  of  people, 
elicited  the  same  statement,  namely  that  the  road  is  a 
great  institution  that  will  do  incalculable  good.  Of 
course  there  are  those  who  grumble  at  it.  For  instance 
an  enormous  freight  traffic  was  formerly  carried  on  by 
flat-boat  on  the  Naktong  River.  These  boats  were  tow- 
ed by  men  and  it  took  a  month  to  reach  Taiku.  The 
railroad  has  practically  killed  this  traffic  and  a  large 
number  of  people  have  had  to  find  employment  elsewhere 
but  to  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  people  in  the 
interior  the  cheapening  of  transit  rates  and  the  avoidance 
of  the  likin  dues  on  this  river  have  proved  an  unmixed 
blessing.  The  impetus  given  to  trade  of  all  kinds 
is  rapidly  giving  occupation  to  all  the  people  displaced 
and  to  hundreds  besides.  There  are  many  complaints  of 
injustice  and  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  and 
it  is  plain  that  the  Japanese  Government  has  not  yet 
gotten  into  running  order  the  necessary  legal  machinerj^ 
for  guaranteeing  ordinary  justice  to  the  Korean  popu- 
lace. It  is  abundantly  evident  that  Prof.  Asakawa's 
words  in  the  book  that  we  are  reviewing  in  this  number 
of  the  Revikiw  are  eminently  true,  namely,  **No  greater 
burden  and  no  more  delicate  work  for  a  nation  can  be 
imagined  than  that  of  regenerating  another  whose  nobil- 
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ity  has  ^rown  powerful  under  corruption  and  whose 
lower  classes  do  not  desire  a  higher  existence.  On  the 
other  hand  the  inertia  and  resistance  of  Korea  would  be 
tremendous  in  which  her  'full  confidence'  would  give 
place  to  hatred  and  rancor.  The  proverbial  machinations 
of  the  peninsular  politician  would  be  set  in  motion  in  all 
their  speed  and  confusion.  It  would  not;  be  surprising 
if,  under  the  circumstances,  even  a  military  control  of 
Korea  for  a  temporary  and  mild  nature  should  become 
necessary  in  order  to  cure  her  malady  and  set  her  house 
m  order.  On  the  other  hand  when  the  necessary  reform 
should  be  so  deep  and  wide  as  is  required  in  the  present 
instance  the  temptation  of  the  reformer  would  be  great 
and  the  suspicion  of  the.  reformed  even  greater,  where: 
political  reformatory  measures  border  upon  the  economic.  Here' 
and  everywhere  Japan  would  save  herself  from  the  grav- 
est errors,  in  spite  of  her  best  intentions  in  the  4af  ge  is-> 
sue,  only  by  the  sev^est  self^onirol  and  consummate  tact.  Great 
is  the  penalty  of  Japan  that  arises  from  her  peculiar  pos- 
ition. She  has  never  encountered  in  her  long  history  a  greater 
tnal  of  her  moral  force  as  a  nation  '  than  in  the  ^newsituaiion 
opened  by  the  protocol ,  As  to  the- world  at  large,  it  will 
look  forward  to  an  intensely  interesting  experiment  in 
human  history . "  The  italics  are  ours.  We  wish  Prof. 
Asakawa  might  visit  Korea  and  examine  the  actual  con- 
ditions that  prevail. 


Odds    and    Ends. 

A  number  of  Koreans  were  gathered  about 
Room  at  the  missionary's  table  eating  dried  persim- 
the  top.  mons,  walnuts,  chestnuts^  oranges  and  Amer- 
ican sponge-cape.  Kim-pilsu  was  late  and  so 
found  hin  self  crowed  out.  Standing  on  the  outer  rim  of  the 
company  he  looks  wistfully  over  their  heads  at  the  good 
things  an:l  finally  remarks  *'This  reminds  me  of  a  wed- 
ding I  on  e  attended.  It  was  a  very  swell  affair  and  the 
^rowd  w.is  so  great  that  one  of  the  would-be  sight-seers 
could  not  get  a  single  glimpse  of  the  bride.    So  he  raised 
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his  voice  and  said  in  an  excited  tone  *I  have  just  seen  a 
most  remarkable  thing;  a  man  was  pulling  candy  and 
he  would  take  a  lump  as  big  as  my  head  and  straighten 
his  arms  and  jerk  it  about  in  a  semi-circle  as  easily  as 
you  would  a  piece  the  size  of  your  hand  (here  the  speaker 
suited  the  action  to  the  word  and  elbowed  his  way  toward 
the  table)  and  in  a  moment  more  the  candy  was  as  white 
as  the  bride*s  face  is,  which  you  friends  have  so  kindly 
stepped  aside  for  me  to  see/*  Kim  was  by  this  time  in 
the  front  rank  at  the  table  and  innocently  remarked  as 
he  lifted  a  large  section  of  the  cake.  **This  cake  too  is 
very  white,  thanks  to  your  kindness.** 

Messrs.  Chun  and  Sin  had  met  by  ac- 
Saciety  fer  cident  just  behind  Mr,  Kim*8  straw  fence, 
the  prevcif  from  which  place  they  had  a  good  view 
Uon  of  cruelty  of  the  circular  pen  of  wooden  stakes 
t»    mtaMils.        which  confined   their  friend's  pig.    The 

latter  was  tied  about  the  belly  with  a 
straw  rope  which  was  drawn  so  tight  that  it  appeared 
as  if  it  had  not  been  loosened  since  the  animal's  ^^toyaji" 
day*^  Chun  remarked  that  the  rope  looked  rather  tight 
for. a  self-respecting  hog  to  wear.  Sin  replied  that  it  was 
a  very  cruel  and  unjust  world  that  rewarded  such  a 
"sangnom"  as  Kim  with  a  fat  hog  like  that  when  two 
deserving  people  had  to  go  porkless,  and  it  was  especially' 
aggravating  to  see  the  animal  in  the  possession  of  amon- 
ster  who  had  not  the  humanity  to  loosen  the  stomach- 
rope  as  the  beast  took  on  flesh.  So  these  two  hu- 
manitarians agreed  to  relieve  the  situation. 

At  dead  of  night  Chun  scratched  on  the  paper  of 
Sin*s  door  and  the  two,  armed  with  rice-hulling  blud- 
geons stealthily  approached  the  home  of  the  suffering 
**tot."  Chun  stood  with  uplifted  club  while  Sin  crawled 
in  to  cut  the  stomach-rope  and  give  the  signal  for  the 
death-blow.  But  the  astonished  hog,  freed  from  its 
bonds,  began  a  frantic  race  around  its  pen,  incidentally 
trampling  upon  the  prostrate  Sin.  The  latter  yelled  **N;i- 
on-da'*  (coming  out)  forgetting  in  his  excitement  to  in- 
dicate 7r/io  was  coming  out  and  so  Chun's  vicious  hlov 
found  him  right  behind  the  ear.    As  Chun  bore    the  iu- 
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animate  form  of  his  friend  home  on  his  back,  instead  of 
the  hog,  he  mhrmured  under  his  breath,  **Well,  in  the  first 
place  there  is  no  use  in  showing  a  kindness  to  a  hog.  He 
lacks  appredationr  And  in  thesecoad^  place  this"  langucige 
of  ours,  it  is  at  times  confttsing  enoogh  to  '^tem  one's 
very  ears.'" 

Ten  years  ago  there  died  in  Seoul  accle- 
A.  Uvety  brated  policemaii  who  was  popularly  called 
Corpse.  **Tbe  Hawk"  because  his  marvelous  power  of 

sight  equalled  that  of  the  bird .  M  any  are  the 
stories  that  are  told  of  his  constabulary  skill,  but  perhaps 
the  most  startling  is  the  following :  One  night  as  he  was 
on  his  rounds  in  a  part  of  the  city  in  which  many  rich 
gentlemen  lived,  he  heard  a  curious  commotion  in  one  of 
the  houses.  It  was  not  the  lamentation  for  the  dtad 
which  breaks  upon  the  stillness  of  the  night  when  a  hus- 
band or  child  passes  way,  nor  was  it  the  .  screaming  of 
the  mtidang  as  she  tries  by  her  incantations  to  frighten 
away  the  spirit  of  disease.  It  was  a  quite  unfamiliar 
sort  of  disturbance  and  "The  Hawk"  paused  at  the  gate 
to  learn  what  it  might  mean.  Presently  there  was  a 
murmur  of  excited  voices  and  a  great  shuffling  of  feet 
inside  the  gate.  It  was  opened  and  out  came  a  crowd  of 
men  and  women  servants  pale  and  distraught,  each 
seeming  to  be  seeking  safety  in  flight.  The  policeman 
crew  one  of  them  aside. 

**Whatisthe  trouble  here  ?"  The  man  tried  to  wrench 
limself  away,  looking  over  his  shoulder  as  if  fearing  that 
^.  ghost  were  after  him;  but  **The  Hawk"  held  him  fast. 

* 'Trouble!  Why,  trouble  enough!  The  master  died 
yesterday  and  we  had  him  all  clothed  in  burial  garb 
ready  for  the  funeral,  but  tonight  he  suddenly  rose  from 
his  coffln  and  now  he  stands  there  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  staring  straight  ahead  and  not  saying  a  word. 
We  have  done  nothing  wrong,  that  he  should  come  back 
to  life ;  no  one  has  let  a  cat  into  the  room  that  he  should 
stir  from  the  sleep  of  death,  and  yet  there  the  gruesome 
thing  stands,  ^nd  whether  it  be  man  or  spirit  I,  for  one, 
dare  not  guess.  For  heaven's  sake,  let  me  get  away 
from  the  place!" 
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"Very  curious,*' mused  the  officer,  and  drawing  his 
club  he  entered  the  court-yard.  The  house  was  complete- 
ly deserted.  **The  Hawk'*  glanced  sharply  around  and 
.then  entered  the,  room  where  the  dead  should  be.  The 
^tking  ^{^s  still  it-anding  there  in  the.  middle  of  the  room 
gazing  upward  into  space,  wrapped  in  it  cerements.  It 
took  all  the  nerve  the  policeman  could  muster  to  approach 
'it,\bnthedid  ^o  and  now  the  two  stand  lacing  each  other, 
the  living  and  the  dead.  **TheHawk**  aimed  a  blow  with 
his  stick  and  struck  the  corpse  in  the  face.  It  never 
jmpved.  A  thrill  of  genuine  fear  went  through  the  limbs 
of  the  officer,  for  it  is  no  safe  thing  to  be  playing  tricks 
with  a  real  corpse,  as  he  well  knew.  But  he  struck 
again,  and  this  time  the  secret  was  out,  for  thesupposed- 
ly  dead  man,  instead  of  falling  over  like  a  log,  crumpled 
down  at  the  knees  and  lay  all  huddled  up  on  the  floor. 
The  officer  whipped  out  his,  cord  and  tied  him  neck  and 
heels,  and  then  demanded  in  a  stem  voice  : 

**What  have  you  done  with  the  corpse,  and  w^here 
are  your  accomplices  ?" 

"Under  the  floor,**  whimpered  the  thief,  "and  the 
other  fellows  are  hidden  in  the  iarakV  The  policeman 
turned  back  the  mat  and  saw  a  loose  stone  slab  beneath 
which  lay  the  genuine  corpse.  The  gang  had  entered  and 
played  a  trick  upon  the  people  to  frighten  them  all  away, 
after  which  they  intended  to  loot  the  place. 

We  have  been  asked  by  a  subscriber  to  give 
Satsuma  something  by  way  of  establishin:^  the  fact 
Ware.  that  the  Japanese  learned  the  art  of  making 

Satsuma  ware  from  the  Koreans.  We  hope 
in  the  course  of  the  year  to  give  a  thorough  irticle  on 
Korean  ceramics  and  must  reserve  the  ansver  to  this 
question  till  that  time,  but  in  the  interval  we  may  say 
that  the  historical  fact  seems  to  have  been  conclusively 
proved.  The  argument  is  a  double  one,  in  fact  a  triple 
one  for  (1)  the  descendants  of  the  transported  colony  of 
Satsuma  potters  are  living  today  in  Japan  (2)  the  old 
pottery  in  Korea  today  presents  characteristics  striking- 
ly similar  to  those  of  old  Satsuma  and  (3)  both  Korean 
and  Japanese  tradition,  if  not  history  itself,  makes  the 
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plain  eta tement  of  such  transportation.  It  must  be  re* 
membered  that  this  occurred  only  300  years  ago,  which 
is  but  as  yesterday  in  the  Far  East. 

We  have  also  been  asked  for  a  history  of  this 
The  Top-  capital  {caput)  institution.  It  would  take  a 
knot.  good  many  pages  to  give  it  in  full  but  we 

shall  try  to  give  in  a  subsequent  issue  at 
least  a  partially  adequate  bio^s^raphy  of  Mr.  Sangtu. 
He  has  had  a  truly  checquered  career,  or  perhaps  we 
might  better  say  a  very  twisted  career  but  he  has  always 
been  at  the  kead  in  every  popular  movement  in  Korea  and 
has  played  a  leading  part  in  every  fight,  as  those  who 
have  seen  Korean  fights  know  very  well.  Just  at  pre- 
sent, with  some  Koreans,  Shakespeare's  aphorism  is  dis- 
tinctly to  the  fore,  "To  be  or  knot  to  be." 

The  Young  men's  Christian  Association  of 
An  English  Seoul  is  the  nucleus  for  various  kinds  of 
Society.  work  for  young  men  in  this  city.    Among 

these  the  English  Society  is  worth  special  men- 
tion. A  company  of  some  thirty  Koreans  who  can  speak 
English  more  or  less  meet  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  tem- 
porary Y.  M.  C.  A.  quarters  and  have  various  literary  ex- 
ercises in  English.  They  have  grasped  the  first  important 
rule  that  in  order  to  learn  anything  new  one  must  not  be 
afraid  of  making  blunders.  Their  knowledge  of  this 
rule  is  made  abundantly  evident  at  each  meeting  but  in 
spite  of  all  mistakes  they  are  pushing  ahead.  A  few  even- 
ings ago  there  was  an  amusing  debate  on  the  question, 
"Resolved  that  it  would  be  well  for  Koreans  to  adopt 
European  dress."  Some  of  the  arguments  adduced  both 
pro  and  con  were  truly  startling,  and  the  judges  unan- 
imously agreed  that  the  negative  side  had  won.  There 
are  also  recitations,  readings,  dialogues  and  other  in- 
structive forms  of  work. 

Another  class  of  young  men  are  learning  to  sing  af- 
ter the  western  fashion.  It  is  really  remarkable  how  well 
most  Koreans  follow  a  tune  after  thev  have  once  made 
the  attempt.  They  certainly  have  a  fine  "ear  for  music." 
A  part  of  the  new  physical  apparatus  ordered  from 
America  has  arrived,  but  onl3'  a  small  part  of  it  can  be 
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accoinmodated  in  the  present  buikJings.  It  will  be  a 
gre^t  thing  when  the  new  building  isccnnpleted  and  there 
will  be  room  for  all  who  want  to  come.  The  lectnre 
eoux^se  has  been  very  successful  and  the  rooms  are  always 
crowded  to  suffocation .  The  Koreans  know  a  good  thing 
when  they  see  it  or  hear  it.  These  are  free  lectures  and  it 
is  too  early  to  say  how  much  real  value  the  Koreans  at- 
tach to  them.  If  a  small  fee  were  charged  £6r  attendance 
it  might  be  possible  to  gauge  the  genuineness  of  their  in- 
terest. These  people  are  as  willing  to  get  something  for 
nothing  as  western  people  are — ^but  no  more  so. 


Editorial  Comment* 

In  our  review  of  Prof.  Asakawa's  interestii^  book  we 
expressed  surprise  that  a  man  could  write*  so  accurately 
in  regard  to  events  in  Korea,  having  never  visited  the 
country.  So  far  as  historical  statements  go  he  is 
remarkably  accurate,  except  in  a  few  cases»as  for  instance 
where  he  says  "The  cultivation  of  rice  is  said  to  have 
been  first  taught  the  Koreans  by  the  Japanese  invaders 
toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century."  Rice  has  been 
cultivated  here  since  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  so  far  from  having  been  taught  by  the  Japanese  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Japan  learned  the  use  of 
rice  from  Korea  in  the  days  of  ancient  Silla.  We  are  very 
much  surprised  that  Prof.  Asakawa  should  have  been  led 
into  such  an  elementary  blunder  rfs  this.  He  also  says 
**It  is  estimated  that  the  extent  of  her  (Korea's)  land 
under  cultivation  is  hardly  more  than  3,185^000  acres 
*  •  *  and  that  there  exist  at  least  3,500,000  more 
acres  of  arable  land.  Unfortunately  however  the  Koreans 
lack  energy  to  cultivate  those  waste  lands ;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  the  irregular  but  exhaustive  exactions  of  the 
Korean  officials  have  bred  a  conviction  in  the  mind  of 
the  peasant  that  it  is  unwise  to  bestir  himself  and  earn 
surplus  wealth  only  to  be  fleeced  by  the  officials.  His 
idleness  has  now  for  centuries  been  forced  until  it  has 
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become  an  agreeable  habit."  We  would  like  to  ask  Prof. 
Asakawa  how  it  comes  about  then  that  within  three  of 
these  oenturies  Koreans  have  been  able  to  make  rice 
fields  enough  to  feed  their  own  12,000^000  people  and, 
as  he  says,  to  export  annually  4,000,000  yen  worth  of 
this  staple?    He  goes  on  to  say: 

^^It  is  in  this  state  of  things  that  it  has  often  been 
suggested  that  the  cultivation  of  the  waste  lands  may 
most  naturally  be  begun  by  thesuperior  energy  of  the 
Japanese  settlers.'' 

This  sounds  well,  but  we  would  like  to  ask  Prof. 
Asakawa  whether  he  really  believes  that  the  Japanese 
settler  would  think  of  going  oS  to  the  uncultivated 
hill-sides  and  give  the  Koreans  an  object  lesson  in 
agriculture.  Very  far  from  it.  The  Japanese  are  buying 
up  the  best  rice^&elds,  and  the  Korean  who  is  foolish 
enough  to  sell  wiH  waste  his  money  and  become  a  coolie 
or  he  will  be  driven  back  to  these  less  desirable  lands. 

Not  does  Profl  Asakawa  touch  upon  the  vital  ques- 
tion of  jurisdiction.  To  him  the  Japanese  industrial  in- 
vasion of  Koiea  looks  like  a  great  campaign  of  educa- 
tion. He  says:  *^The  progiess  of  agriculture  vw>idd  also 
gradually  tead  the  Korean  into  the  beginning  of  an  in- 
dustrial life  while  the  expanding  systems  of  railways 
and  banking  would  be  at  once  cause  and  effect  of  the 
industrial  growth  of  the  nation.'* 

This  is  all  very  fine  from  the  theoretic  standpoint,  but 
Prof.  Asakawa  has  not  seen  how  it  vtrorks  in  actul  life. 
The  ideal  standpoint  is  one  thing  and  the  actual  and  prac- 
tical a  very  different  thing.  The  ordinary  Japanese  im- 
migrant and  settler  has  no  rosy  visions  of  a  regenerated 
Korea,  he  has  in  mind  no  scheme  for  making  the  Koreans 
wake  up  to  their  agricultural  possibilities.  He  wants  the 
land  irrespective  of  all  other  considerations,  just  as  Amer- 
icans or  Frenchmen  or  Englishmen  would  do  under  like 
circumstances.  The  question  is  whether  these  high  ideals 
which  Prof.  Asakawa  claims  that  the  Japanese  authorities 
hold  will  be  brought  into  the  field  of  practical  affairs  and 
prevent  the  arable  land  of  Korea  being  bought  up  for 
business  purposes  by  Japanese;  whether,  in  other  words, 
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the  Japanese  government  really  has  any  genuine  inten- 
tion of  recognizing  the  Korean  laborer  or  artisan  as  hav- 
ing any  rights  that  Japanese  subjects  are  bound  to  re- 
spect, and  bound  to  be  punished  for  if  they  do  not  respect- 

We  would  also  like  to  ask  the  Professor  another 
question.  If,  as  he  says,  official  corruption  has  bred  in  the 
Korean  mind  the  conviction  that  energy  and  thrift  are  of 
no  avails  would  not  Japan's  heavy  obligation  to  Korea, 
which  he  acknowledges,  be  better  paid  by  putting  an  end 
to  that  corruption  and  giving  the  people  an  opportunity 
to  learn  that  thrift  is  worth  something  than  by  allow- 
ing Japanese  subjects  to  treat  the  people  as  they  do  and 
keeping  in  office^  as  was  done  in  Pyeng  Yang,  officials 
whom  even  the  Koreans  themselves  consider  too  mean  to 
tolerate  ?  It  would  be  a  pity  if  after  decrying  so  loudly 
Russia's  use  of  corrupt  officials  here  Japan  should  not  make 
a  strong  attempt  to  stem  the  tide  of  official  corruption. 

We  believe  with  Prof.  Asakawa  that  Japan  has  a  large 
and  important  piece  of  work  to  do  in  Korea  and  that  her 
accomplishment  of  this  task  will  be  a  far  better  measure 
of  her  genuine  moral  force  than  the  winning  of  victory 
in  the  war  with  Russia.  Korea  has  how  been  in  Japan's 
hands  for  a  year,  but  we  see  no  administrative  reforms 
introduced,  no  cleaning  out  of  the  Augean  Stables,  no 
educational  program  promulgated,  no  financial  scheme 
developed  in  any  practical  way,,  very  little  indeed  that 
the  Korean  is  bound  to  profit  by.  Perhaps  the  time  has 
not  come  to  begin^  but  by  this  time  some  little  progress 
ought  to  have  been  made.  In  the  north  the  people  are 
complaining  bitteriy  that  when  the  railway  builders  took 
their  rice  fields  and  other  land  they  were  told  that  they 
must  look  to  the  Korean  government  for  their  pay.  It 
seems  to  us,  and  we  should  like  Prof.  Asakawa's  views 
on  this  too,  that  if  the  Japanese  received  the  land  on  the 
understanding  that  the  Korean  government  would  pay 
for  it, '  the)'  should  have  seen  to  it  without  fail  that  the 
government  did  pay.  In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  payment, 
in  hundreds  of  cases>  has  never  been  made  we  would  like 
to  ask  Prof.  Asakawa  what  practical  value  there  is  in  the 
statement  that  upon  Japan's  shoulders    rests  the   **re- 
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generation"  of  Korea.  We  take  him  at  his  own  word 
and  agree  with  him  fully  when  he  says  that  *  Japan  has 
never  encountered  a  greater  trial  of  her  moral  force  as  a 
nation  than  in  the  new  situation  opened  by  the  protocol.'* 
We  are  now  waiting  to  see  what  Japan  is  going  to  do  to 
establish  the  independence  and  autonomy  of  Korea  in  any 
such  sense  as  America  established  that  of  Cuba.  There 
are  many  points  of  similarity  between  these  two  cases. 


We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  visit  of  the  Minister  of 
Education  to  Japan  has  resulted  in  k  forward  movement, 
the  appointment  of  Prof.  Sidehara  to  the  position  of 
Assistant  to  the  Educational  Department.  Prof.  Sidehara 
has  been  in  Korea  some  years  and  is  therefore  well  ac- 
quainted with  prevailing  conditions.  We  trust  that  a 
new  impetus  will  be  given  to  education,  which  has  been 
in  a  languishing  condition  for  many  years.  But  even 
under  the  best  f  of  management  we  fear  that  education 
cannot  be  made  genuinely  popular  here  until  the  Govern- 
ment is  brought  to  see  that  graduates  of  Government 
schools  are  likely  to  make  better  material  for  the  officiary 
of  the  country  than  men  appointed  merely  through  favor- 
itism. If  Japanese  influence  should  bring  about  the  rise 
of  such  a  sentiment  one  thing  at  least  would  have  been 
done  to  verify  the  statement  that  Japan  is  interested  in 
the  betterment  of  the  Korean  people.  When  the  great 
awakening  came  in  Japan  in  the  sixties  they  realized  that 
education  was  all- important.  There  could  be,  therefore, 
no  greater  proof  of  their  sincerity  in  Korea  than  the 
energetic  pushing  of  a  scheme  for  general  and  thorough 
education. 


The  extremely  open  winter  has  caused  much  uneasi- 
ness among  the  Koreans.  The  barley  crop  will  be  al- 
most a  complete  failure  in  many  parts  of  the  country  and 
the  opening  of  spring  will  be  the  signal  for  the  develop- 
ment of  typhus  germs  on  a  grand  scale.  We  trust  these 
native  prognostications  will  fail  of  realization,  but  we 
have  come  to  have  great  respect  for  what  Koreans  say 
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along  these  lines.  They  have  so  often  been  the  sufferers 
from  such  things  that  they  know  what  they  are  talking 
about. 

fl 

We  have  begun  in  this  issue  a  series  of  articles  upon 
the  industries  of  Korea.  It  forms  a  fitting  sequel  to  a 
former  series  which  we  gave  on  the  Products  of  Korea, 
and  will  prove  more  valuable  since  manufacturing  in- 
dustries tell  us  more  of  the  people  themselves  while  agri- 
cultural products  tell  us,  rather,  what  nature  does.  The 
article  that  we  print  this  month  on  the  iron  industry 
in  Kang-wun  province  is  certainly  news  to  most  of  us. 
We  had  supposed  that  Korea  was  sadly  lacking  in  this 
most  important  of  all  minerals.  If  the  forecast  of  the 
writer  of  this  article  materializes,  the  building  of  the 
Seoul- Wonsan  Railroad  will  do  much  to  bring  the  little- 
known  province  of  Kang-wun  into  prominence.  We 
can  answer  Mr.  Moose's  query  as  to  the  existence  of  coal 
in  that  province,  for  once  during  a  huntti^  trip  in  Kang- 
wun  we  stumbled  upon  one  of  the  finest  veins  of  coal 
that  we  have  ever  seen.  Of  course,  as  to  its  quality  we 
cannot  say,  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  miner- 
als of  Korea  form  her  most  important  asset;  for  while  a 
large  part  of  the  grain  raised  in  the  peninsula  is  needed 
for  the  local  population  any  large  deposits  of  iron  or 
other  useful  minerals  would  be  available  for  export. 


consider  the  statement,  that  the  present  man- 
agement of  the  Korean  Imperial  Customs  is  to  be  chang- 
ed, to  be  rather  the  surmise  of  those  who  would  like  to 
discredit  the  Japanese  than  a  fact  that  is  at  all  liable  to 
come  within  the  radius  of  probability.  We  have  pointed 
out  before  that  this  is  the  very  last  step  the  Japanese 
would  be  likely  to  take,  considering  the  excellent  record 
the  Customs  has  made  and  the  fact  that  the  policy  of  the 
Customs  authorities  is  in  such  perfect  accord  with  the 
avowed  purposes  of  Japan  in  regard  to  Korea,  If  the 
Japanese  do  not  mean  what  they  say  in  affirming  that 
they  want  to  see  a  firm,  successful  and  independent  gov- 
ernment in  Korea,  then  of  course  anything  might  be 
possible;  but  we  think  it  hardly  time  yet  to  assert  that 
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the  tiltimate  parpose  of  the  Japanese  anthorities  is  radi- 
cally diflFerent  from  their  profession.  There  may  have 
been  some  things  that  look  that  way » but  there  is  nothing 
conclusive  as  yet.  The  public  will  have  to  accord  to 
Japan  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  until  something  more 
definite  happens.  If  Japan  is  lending  money  to  Korea  at 
six  per  cent  it  certainly  looks  rery  neighborljr,  and  Japan 
has  a  good  right  to  ask  for  proper  security.  If  any  one 
has  interpreted  the  proposition  that  the  Customs  be 
security  for  the  loan  to  be  a  demand  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Customs  be  put  in  Japanese  hands  we  think 
he  has  gone  much  too  far.  We  are  free  to  confess  that 
we  have  seen  little  eflfort  on  the  part  of  Japan  to  introduce 
genuine  reforms  into  Korea,  nothing  that  strikes  at  the 
root  of  the  trouble  and  is  calculated  to  do  thorough 
work.  If  Korea  is  ever  to  be  independent  she  must  raise 
up  officials  capable  of  carrying  on  an  independent  govern- 
ment. A  radical  work  and  not  a  merely  superficial  one 
is  necessary.  We  believe  this  can  be  accomplished  only 
through  a  genuine  and  thorough  education,  but  while  a 
Japanese  assistant  has  been  appointed  to  the  Educational 
Department  there  is  no  money  to  do  anjrthing  with,  and 
the  cause  of  education  is  at  the  lowest  ebb  that  it 
has  ever  been  within  our  knowledge.  We  are  waiting 
hopefully  for  evidences  of  Japan's  intention  to  fulfill  her 
promises  and  obligations.  It  would  be  a  lamentable 
commentary  of  Japan's  criticism  of  Russia's  broken  pro- 
mises in  Manchuria  if  she  herself  should  prove  untrue  to 
her  own  promises  in  Korea.  We  cannot  believe  that  she 
will. 
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Pak  Cbe-pin,  special  inspector  in  North  Chnlla  province,  reports  to 
the  Home  Department  that  he  has  arrested  Cha  Nai-chin,  on  complaint 
that  he  had  privately  sold  land  to  a  foreigner. 

By  proclamation  of  General  Hasegawa,  the  Japanese  gendarmes 
will  hereafter  have  charge  of  policing  the  city  of  Se«>al. 
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Reports  continually  come  to  the  Home  Department  that  the  Japan- 
ese military  authorities  in  various  parts  of  Korea  are  compelling  the 
Korean  magistrates  to  furnish  the  Japanese  with  information  as  to  the 
number  of  fields,  cattle,  houses  and  population  in  their  districts. 

The  Japanese  Minister  has  informed  the  Home  Department  that  in 
those  districts  where  the  office  of  magistrate  is  vacant  Japanese  acting- 
magistrates  will  be  sent  by  the  Japanese  authorities,  and  their  salaries 
must  be  paid  by  the  Korean  governmeat. 

Kwak  Chong-suh,  Councillor  of  State,  has  presented  a  memorial 
asking  that  the  term  of  mourning  for  -the  late  Crown  Princess  be  short- 
ened. 

On  the  7th  of  January  a  largely  attended  out-door  meeting  of  the 
II  Chin-hoi  was  held  at  Chemulpo.  There  were  a  number  of  speeches, 
among  them  one  by  the  Japanese  Consul  at  Chemulpo. 

Dr.  H.  N.  Allen  has  laid  before  the  Korean  government  the  fact 
that  the  foreign  cemetery  site  at  Ysng  Wha-chin  is  entirely  too  small; 
and  the  government  has  been  asked  to  provide  additional  ground.  All 
European  nationalities  are  interested  in  the  cemetery.  In  response  the 
government  has  granted  the  request  for  the  additional  ground. 

Mr.  Cho  Pyung-sik,  Minister  of  the  Home  Department,  has  been 
appointed  President  of  State,  and  Mr.  Soh  Chung-soon  as  governor  of 
Whanghai  Province. 

The  magistrate  of  Yang-chun  reports  to  the  Home  Department  that 
members  of  the  II  Chin-hoi  are  creating  disturbances  among  the  people 
by  telling  them  that  any  grievances  they  may  have  will'  receive  atten- 
tion if  addressed  to  the  II  Chin-hoi. 

The  "Hwang-sung  Sin-mun'*  says  that  the  indemnity  asked  for  the 
Japanese  who  in  various  ways  have  been  killed  in  Korea  since  1894 
amounts  to  184,400  yen,  and  this  sum  has  been  sent  by  His  Majesty  to 
the  Japanese  Minister,  who  has  written  to  the  Foreign  Office  expressing 
gratitude  to  His  Majesty. 

The  terms  of  banishment  of  various  prisoners  have  been  shortened 
by  the  Law  Department. 

A  slight  skirmish  occurred  between  the  Russians  and  Japanese  at 
Hongwon  on  the  24th,  the  Russians  retiring  northward. 

Native  papers  are  reporting  that  the  Japanese  government  as  securi- 
ty for  the  proposed  loan  to  Korea  demands  all  the  Korean  revenue, 
but  the  Korean  government  at  present  only  agrees  to  turn  over  the 
revenue  from  the  customs. 

The  magistrate  of  Pak-chyong  district  sends  word  to  the  Home 
Department  that  members  of  tl^  II  Chin-hoi  have  had  a  struggle  with 
other  citizens,  and  the  member^f  this  society  destroyed  the  premises 
of  the  magistrate. 

A  number  of  young  Korean  officials  have  formed  debating  societies 
for  the  discussion  of  political  questions. 
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Hia  Majesty  has  granted  the  following  audiences  : — 


|an.  30th,  3.30,  P. 

M. 

ihe  Japanese 

Minister. 

••      "      4.3O1  ** 

ti 

*•  American 

•  ( 

••    3i8t,  3.30.  " 

<« 

**  Chinese 

f* 

"      **      4.30»  *• 

«■ 

**  French 

t« 

Feb.  ist,  3.30,  *• 

*{ 

"  Kuglish 

It 

"      ••      4.30,  •* 

It 

*•  German 

II 

••    2nd,  3.3Q,  " 

» • 

*'  Italian 

* « 

"      **     4.30.  *' 

(« 

•*  Belgian 

Consul. 

Complicated  affairs  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  occasionally 
one  gets  straightened  out.  The.  magistrate  of  Whai-chou  ^vasarrested 
by  the  Japanese  on  complaint  that  he  had  written  to  the  Home  Depart- 
ment stating  that  the  Japanese  had  connived  at  the  organization  of  the 
II  Chin-hoi  tliat  they  might  interfere  witti  Korean  police  atifairs.  It  now 
appears  the  letter  was  a  torgery  written  by  one  ox  the  11  Chin-hui  and 
the  magistrate  has  been  released. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  the  infant  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  P.  1/.  Giilett,  aged  six  days. 

The  Home  Department  has  been  informed  by  the  Japanese  Minis- 
ter that  Mr.  Chung  Haug-cno,  superintendent  of  trade  at  Kunsan, 
should  be  retained  in  Uis  position  because  he  is  an  honest  official  and 
the  people  have  asked  ttiat  he  t>e  retained.  He  also  states  that  K.im 
Yong-aJL,  the  magistrate  oi  An-aR,  persistently  squeezed  the  people, 
and  seven  separate  cooipiaincs  nad  Deen  lodged  agaiust  nim. 

It  is  reported  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  by  Japanese  mer- 
chants to  build  a  smaii  store  lu  cue  street  immediately  in  iront  of  the 
building  used  by  the  Korean  ^occon  lixcnauge.  X'ue  matter  has  been 
laid  before  the  PoUce  Departaieut. 

Becaase  of  alleged  improper  expressions  concerning  His  Majesty 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Alfairs  has  asked  the  Japanese  Minister  to  pro- 
hibit the  publication  ot  a  certain  Japanese  daily  in  tne  city. 

Complaint  is  made  by  the  Foreign  Office  that  Japanese  military 
aathoriues  at  Ham  Heung  are  meddling  with  land  taxation  even  outside 
the  sphere  of  military  operations,  and  tnat  tne  Japanese  consul  at  Chin- 
nampo  is  interfering  m  civil  cases,  and  tne  Japanese  Minister  is  asked  to 
prohibit  such  unlawful  actions. 

On  th  26th  inst.  tne  Japanese  Minister  demanded  of  the  Household 
Department  an  immediate  reply  to  his  communication  relative  to  the 
abolition  of  the  Che  Vong-sa  (a  bureau  controlling  the  hide  monopoly.) 

Three  Korean  gentlemen  of  good  position,  Yuh  Chimg-yong,  Kang 
Won-hyong  and  Woo  Yong-taik,  have  written  to  the  Japanese  Minisiter 
complaining  that  while  at  the  beginning  ot  the  war  Japan  had  declar- 
ed her  intention  of  protecting  the  interests  of  Korea,  instead  of  keep- 
ing her  promise  had  now  requested  all  the  waste  lands,  was  building 
railways  without  concessions,  had  killed  many  Koreans,  and  was  in- 
with  both  police  and  local  afiEairs. 
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The  aged  nobles  have  united  in  presenting  a  memorial  to  His  Maj- 
esty asking  for  reforms  in  the  government. 

At  a  cabinet  meeting  on  the  17th  inst.  Mr.  Megata,  Japanese 
adviser  to  the  Finance  Department,  laid  three  propositions  before  His 
Majesty  and  the  various  Ministers,  i,  To  borrow  Yi 0,000,000  from 
Japan  with  which  to  establish  a  national  bank  in  Seoul,  with  a  branch 
in  each  of  the  thirteen  provinces.  2,  To  prohibit  the  use  of  counterfeit 
nickles.     3,  To  pay  the  salaries  of  all  officials  in  paper  yen. 

General  Hasegawa,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Japanese  forces  in 
Korea,  was  received  in  audience  by  His  Majesty  on  the  i8th  inst. 

The  contract  of  Mr.  Delcoigne,  Belgian  Adviser  to  the  Household 
Department,  has  not  been  renewed,  and  it  is  now  stated  that  the  Jap- 
anese Minister  will  advise  with  the  government  when  difficult  questions 
arise. 

Since  taking  charge  of  policing  the  city  the  Japanese  gendarmes 
have  ordered  a  census  taken  of  the  inhabitants  of  Seoul,  and  also  a  re- 
port of  the  number  of  houses. 

On  the  1 8th  an  Kdict  was  issued  dismissing  all  magistrates  guilty 
of  squeezing  and  mis-governing  the  people. 

M.  Cremazy,  Adviser  to  the  I^w  Department,  is  making  prepara« 
tions  for  a  journey  to  France. 

The  decoration  First  Order  of  the  Plum  Blossom  has  been  confer- 
red by  His  Majesty  on  General  Hasegawa,  and  several  minor  decorations 
on  the  members  of  his  staff. 

Mr.  Cho  Pyung-ho,  former  governor  of  Whaughai  province,  has 
succeeded  Min  Yong-ki  as  Minister  of  Finance. 

In  the  budget  for  1905  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  an  income 
of  14,950,574  nickel  dollars,  while  the  expenditures  are  estimated  at 
19,113,600  nickel  dollars. 

A  branch  office  of  the  Japanese  Immigration  society  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Seoul,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  Korean  immigrants  to  Mex- 
ico, and  they  are  informea  that  work  is  awaiting  them  and  opportuni- 
ties for  education. 

The  Korean  Post  and  Telegraph  office  at  Chemulpo  burned  on  the 
27th.    Incendiarism  is  suspected. 

The  Police  Department  has  been  requested  by  a  committee  from 
the  II  Chiu-hoi  to  pay  to  that  society  yen  700  in  Japanese  money  and 
$150  in  Korean  nickels,  said  to  have  been  lost  when  the  Korean  police 
closed  the  Seoul  headquarters  of  the  society.  They  also  asked  that 
|ioo  be  paid  to  the  wounded  members  to  reimburse  them  for  medical 
attendance. 

Ha  Sang-ki.  formerly  superintendent  of  trade  at  Chemulpo,  has 
been  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Korean  I<egation  at  Tokio,  and  Mr, 
Yu^Chan  takes  his  place  at  Chemulpo. 
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The  branch  railway  between  Masampo  and  Sam  Nang-chin  has 
been  completed. 

All  regular  steamer  traffic  to  Wonsan  was  discontinued  after  the 
declaration  of  war,  but  on  January  13th  the  Shoshen  Kaisha  renewed 
its  service  by  sending  a  steamer  on  its  first  regular  trip  to  that  port. 

On  the  r3th  inst.  all  the  Foreign  Representatives  and  the  Korean 
Miniiiter  for  Foreign  AflFairs  were  entertained  at  dinner  at  the  American 
Legation. 

Mr.  Yi  Yong-kwon,  the  governor  of  North  Pyeng  An  province, 
who  was  brought  to  trial  on  the  request  of  the  U-chin-hoi,  wired  to  the 
Home  Department  that  he  had  been  intercepted  on  his  way  to  Seoul 
by  the  Japanese  military  authorities. 

Chin  Hee-sung,  the  acting-magistrate  of  Whang-ju  district,  reports 
to  the  Home  Department  that  the  Japanese  Agriculture  society  at 
Kinm  Yi-po,  a  port  in  his  district,  requests  him  to  force  the  Koreans  to 
sell  their  fields  in  the  west  and  south  parts  of  the  district,  about  one 
half  the  area  of  the  district. 

The  chief  of  police  has  issued  orders  to  tax  the  householders  of 
Seoul  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  wells  of  the  city.  The  minimum 
tax  will  be  20  cents,  and  the  maximum  $2.40. 

After  having  received  a  report  from  the  governor  of  Ham  Heung 
to  the  effect  that  the  Japanese  were  interfering  with  local  affairs  in  his 
district,  the  Home  Department  has  communicated  with  the  Foreign 
Department,  asking  that  the  Japanese  Minister  be  requested  to  see  that 
such  interferance  be  stopped. 

A  number  of  Korean  immigrants  in  Hawaii  have  sent  a  memorial 
to  His  Majesty,  with  the  request  that  a  Korean  Consul  be  sent  to  Hawaii 
to  care  for  the  interests  of  Korean  subjects.  They  represent  that  all 
the  other  nations  have  Consuls,  and  if  it  is  a  question  of  money,  the 
petioners  with  other  Koreans  in  Hawaii  will  provide  the  funds  for  main- 
taining the  consulate. 

Mr.  Cho  Pyung-ho  becomes  the  Vice  President  of  State. 

It  is  reported  that  Prince  Euiwha,  now  in  the  United  States,  has 
wired  to  the  Household  Department  his  determination  to  return  to 
Korea. 

The  Foreign  Office  has  been  notified  by  the  Japanese  Minister  that 
beginning  in  April  the  Japanese  will  make  a  thorough  survey  of  the 
Korean  Sea  north  of  Fusan  and  South  of  Wonsan,  and  all  magistrates 
of  the  coast  districts  are  asked  to  render  courteous  assistance. 

A  request  comes  to  the  government  from  thejapanese  Army  Head- 
quarters at  Wonsan  through  the  Japanese  Minister  that  Pak  Ki-ho, 
Korean  police  magistrate  at  Wonsan,  be  appointed  magistrate  of 
Ko-won. 

The  term  of  mourning  for  the  late  Crown  Princess  has  been  official- 
ly shortened. 
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The  new  chief  of  police  has  ordered  that  all  able-bodied  beggars  be 
set  to  work  by  the  police. 

All  work  at  the  Korean  mint  has  been  suspended  for  several  weeks. 
Whether  the  works  are  permanently  closed  is  not  known. 

An  aged  councillor  of  state  sat  outside  the  gates  of  the  palace  wall 
for  five  or  six  days,  and  announced  that  he  would  remain  until  his  de- 
mands for  reform  were  heeded. 

On  the  evening  of  the  nth  Yi  Yong-ik  gave  a  banquet  at  the  Haijo 
hotel  to  some  three  hundred  invited  Korean  and  Japanese  guests. 

According  to  the  kamni  of  Kyeng  Heung  a  Russian  colonel  with 
loo  men  have  taken  quarters  ir^the  Korean  government  buildings. 

One  of  the  demands  of  the  Kong  Ching-hoi  was  that  the  Minister 
of  the  Home  Department  retire  to  private  life  for  thirty  years  to  study 
books  dealing  with  up-to-date  affairs.     He  is  73  years  of  age. 

Bill-boards  lighted  with  incandescent  lights  are  a  new  feature  in 
Gin-go-kai,  Seoul. 

The  Household  Department  replies  to  a  complaint  of  a  Japanese 
pawn-broker  that  an  official  named  Yun  Woo-byung  had  pawned  his 
official  seal  and  departed  without  redeeming  it,  by  saying  that  no  man 
by  that  name  has  ever  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Department,  and  the 
incident  is  ended. 

It  is  officially  reported  that  Yi  Yun-chai,  the  governor  of  North 
Ham-kyung  province,  was  dismissed,  and  Shim  Heun-tak,  magistrate 
of  Kyung  Sung  district,  succeeded  him  and  received  the  governor's 
seal.  Then  the  Russian  general  in  that  vicinity  compelled  Mr.  Shim 
to  return  the  seal  fo  Mr.  Yi. 

On  the  9th  inst.  4,000  members  of  the  II  Chin-hoi  met  in  the 
vicinity  of  Independence  Hall,  outside  of  West  Gate.  During  the 
meeting  a  communication  was  read  to  them  from  the  Japanese  Army 
Headquarters  to  the  effect  that  since  the  Japanese  gendarmes  would  in 
future  have  charge  of  the  police  affairs  of  Seoul,  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary for  the  country  members  of  the  society  to  remain  longer  in  Seoul. 

By  Imperial  order  four  Koreans  who  hav^  studied  military  tactics 
in  Japan  have  been  appointed  to  command  the  Imperial  Guard,  to 
prevent  the  frequently  recurring  quarrels  between  the  Japanese  soldiers 
and  the  Korean  sentries. 

The  native  papers  report  that  an  American  who  has  been  Consul 
in  China  for  many  years,  in  company  with  an  American  capitalist  has 
formed  a  company  with  a  capital  of  $24,000,000,  for  the  purpose  of 
boring  for  petroleum  in  Korea,  cutting  timber  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Yalu,  and  mining  coal  in  Manchuria. 

On  the  I  ithiust.  the  Home  Department  instructed  the  governors  of 
Kyung  Ki,  North  Chulla  and  North  Pyeng  Yang  provinces  to  protect 
the  members  of  the  11  Chin-hoi,  as  certain  magistrates  were  treating 
them  very  cruelly. 
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A  Japanese  society  has  been  formed  in  Seoul  to  consider  questions 
of  Korean  mines,  fisheries,  commerce  and  agriculture. 

A  Korean  Statesmen's  club  has  been  organized  in  Seoul,  with  the 
famous  Cho  Pyung  Sch  as  president. 

Mr.  Min  Young  Ki  has  been  reappointed  Minister  of  Finance. 

It  is  reported  that  Mr.  MegaU  will  shortly  return  to  Japan  to  per- 
fect arrangements  with  reference  to  the  proposed  loan  of  ten  million 
yen  to  Korea  by  Japan. 

The  Chinese  Minister  informs  the  Foreign  Office  that  a  telegram 
from  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China  expresses  sympathy  to  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Korea  on  the  death  of  the  late  Crown 
Princess. 

The  Japanese  Mining  company  is  said  to  have  discovered  valuable 
coal  mines  at  Wool-san  Kyung  Sang  province,  Tong  chin  in  Kyung- 
kni  province,  Sam-chuh  and  Chung-son  in  Kang-won  province,  Pyeng- 
yang  in  Pyeng-an  province,  and  Yong-heung,  Kilju,  Myung'Chyung 
and  Syung-sung  in  Ham-kyung  province. 

When  Yi  Yong  Ik  returned  from  Japan  he  is  said  to  have  brought 
with  him  school  text  books  to  the  value  of  $3,000,  and  is  now  trying 
to  establish  seven  schools  in  Seoul. 

Min  Yong  Chul,  Korean  Minister  to  China,  arrived  in  Seoul  on 
the  24th. 

It  appears  that  the  small  street  lamps  at  present  in  use,  lighted  with 
kerosene,  are  more  expensive  than  electric  lights  would  be.  There  is 
therefore  a  probability  that  after  the  Korean  New  Year  the  main 
thoroughfares  from  Bast  to  West  Gates  and  from  Chongno  to  South 
Gate  will  be  lighted  with  incandescent  lights,  each  ten  houses  bear- 
ing the  expense  of  one  light. 

Building  operations  have  continued  in  Seoul  this  winter  to  February 
ist  almost  without  interruption  from  cold  weather. 

Japanese  gendarmes  have  posted  the  following  proclamation  on  the 
gates  of  the  city :  t  .  When  it  is  desired  to  organize  a  society  for 
political  purposes  in  Seoul  or  its  vicinity  the  Japanese  Headquarters 
must  be  notified  at  least  three  days  before  the  proposed  meeting.  2. 
Such  societies  will  not  be  permitted  to  hold  meetings  unless  the  leader 
reports  the  time,  place  and  purpose  of  the  meeting  one  day  in  advance. 
3.  Any  necessary  public  meeting  may  be  held  by  securing  permission 
in  conformity  to  Section  2.  4.  Any  assembly  relating  to  marriage 
death  and  sacrifice  is  excepted  from  the  above  provision.  5.  All  kinds 
of  political  meetings  must  be  guarded  by  Japanese  gendarmes.  6.  All 
kinds  of  letters,  circulars,  etc.,  issued  by  political  organizations  must 
be  submitted  to  this  office.  7.  Should  any  organization  violate  the 
above  six  articles  the  leaders  will  be  punished  by  martial  law. 

It  is  definitely  stated  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donham  will  retom  to 
Korea  in  March  or  April. 
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On  January  3rd  34,654  passengers  were  carried  by  the  American- 
Korean  Electric  Company,  breaking  the  best  previous  record  of  28,740 
pcissengers  on  the  occassion  of  the  Empress  Dowager's  funeral  last 
winter. 

Mr.  H.  Maki,  of  Tokyo,  consulting  engineer  for  the  American- 
Korean  Electric  Company,  is  in  the  city  on  business  connected  with 
the  enlargement  of  the  electric  light  plant  and  the  extension  of  the  car 
lines  to  be  undertaken  as  early  in  the  spring  as  weather  will  permit. 

On  Christmas  day  Rev.  and  Mrs.  1^.  A.  Robb,  of  Wonsan,  wel- 
comed the  arrival  of  a  daughter. 

Born  :  On  January  10,  to  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Eoote,  of  Wonsan,  a 
daughter. 

Early  in  January  the  Vice  President  of  State  presented  a  memorial 
requesting  His  Majesty  to  punish  Kwon  Chung-suh,  director  of  Police 
Headquarters,  Pak  Yong-wha,  Vice  Minister  of  the  Household  Depart- 
ment, and  Yi  Keun-sang,  Vice  Minister  of  Agriculture,  for  gambling 
in  the  palace. 

Three  hundred  members  of  the  H  Chin-hoi  with  their  hair  cut  and 
caps  decorated  with  a  gilt  letter  K  followed  the  hearse  at  the  funeral  of 
the  late  Crown  Princess. 

The  Hamburg-America  company  has  purchased  the  steamer  Medan 
especially  for  plying  between  Chemulpo  and  Shanghai.  The  steamer 
is  furnished  with  electric  lights  throughout,  has  first-class  passenger 
accommodations,  and  will  make  regular  trips  between  the  two  ports 
every  two  weeks. 

The  Seoul-Chemulpo  railroad  is  kept  so  busy  hauling  railroad 
equipment  and  army  supplies  for  the  Japanese  government  that  it  can- 
not properly  care  for  the  interests  of  local  shippers,  at  least  one  firm 
being  notified  that  the  road  would  be  so  busy  no  freight  could  be 
hauled  for  said  company  for  at  least  two  months.  Other  shippers  com- 
plain that  even  small  packages  will  not  be  received  or  must  sometimes 
wait  for  days  before  they  are  sent  to  Seoul,  a  distance  of  twenty-six 
miles. 

Up  tn  January  26th  Korea  had  experienced  the  most  open  winter 
known  for  a  number  of  years.  The  larger  rivers  contained  no  ice,  and 
much  anxiety  was  expressed  lest  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure  ice 
for  use  during  the  coming  summer. 

Trains  for  Fusan  now  start  from'  Seoul  each  morning,  obviating  the 
necessity  for  changing  cars  at  Yong  Dong-po. 

All  mail  from  Japan  and  foreign  countries  is  brought  from  Fusan 
on  the  Seoul-Fusan  railway.  When  the  new  steamers  ply  between 
Shimonosaki  and  Fusan,  making  direct  connection  with  all  trains,  it  is 
expected  more  than  two  days  will  be  saved  in  the  delivery  of  the  mails. 

It  is  said  the  Foreign  Office  has  been  reprimanded  for   engaging  a 

Chinese  teacher  for  the  Chinese  language  school  without  first  consulting 
those  higher  in  authority. 
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The  Japanese  Army  Headquarters  are  said  to  have  issued  instruc- 
lions  to  the  Japanese  officers  in  Ham  Kyung  province  to  prohibit 
Koreans  from  buying  and  selling  property  or  pawning  goods  within  the 
sphere  of  military  operations. 

Mr.  Kwon  Chung-hyun  has  been  transferred  from  the  office  of  Min- 
ister of  Law  to  that  of  Minister  of  War,  and  Pak  Che-soon  takes  the  posi- 
tion of  Minister  of  Law. 

Russians  in  North  Korea  have  made  another  raid  and  destroyed 
the  telegraph  line  as  far  as  Ma  Wooliung^. 

The  resignation  of  Cho  Pyung-sik,  minister  of  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, has  been  accepted. 

Several  thousand  dollars  have  been  given  by  His  Majesty  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor.  The  Police  Department  is  prepared  to  grant  40  sen 
to  each  necessitous  family,  on  conclusive  evidence  of  need. 

It  is  said  the  guvernmenti  on  recommendation  of  General  Hasegawa, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Japanese  army  in  Korea,  has  decided  to  re- 
duce the  Korean  army  to  ten  battalions,  to  consist  of  b,ooo  infantry 
and  one  regiment  each  of  artillery,  cavalry,  engineers  and  gendarmes. 
The  Palace  Guard  will  consist  oi  three  battalions  and  the  remaining 
seven  battalions  will  be  used  as  country  guards  throughout  the  thir- 
teen provinces. 

Chung  Hwan-pyuk  was  dismissed  from  the  position  of  official  clerk 
at  the  Korean  telegraph  office  on  what  he  considered  inbufficieut  ex- 
cuse, so  both  he  and  his  wite  committed  suicide. 

Prof.  Frampton,  Head  Master  of  the  government  English  school, 
has    renewed  his  contract  with  the  government  for  three  years. 

Yi  Wyung-hyun,  said  to  have  an  excellent  knowlege  01  the  Chin- 
ese classics,  has  been  called  to  the  palace  to  advise  with  His  Maje«ity, 
and  has  now  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council 

Yi  Keun-tak  has  been  appointed  President  of  the  Police  Bureau, 
and  Min  Pyung-sik  as  President  oi  the  Bureau  oi  Decorations. 

Seventy- two  prisoners  have  for,  various  crimes  recently  received  the 
death  sentence  from  the  Supreme  Court,  and  His  Majesty  has  confirm- 
ed this  judgment. 

The  work  of  connecting  Roze  Island  to  the  main-land  at  Chemul- 
po is  progressing  slowly  during  the  cold  weather. 

After  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur  the  report   was  carrsic   tUit     18,000 
additional  Japanese  troops  would  be  brought  to  this  part  of  Korea  dur  - 
ing  January.    By  the  end  of  the  month  only  a  small  portion  of  this 
number  had  arrived. 

Work  is  being  pushed  forward  rapidly  on  both  the  Seoul- Wiju  and 
Seoul- Wonsan  railroads. 

House  taxes  for  the  latter  half  of  1904  will  be  remitted  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  Kyeng  ki,  by  gracious  command  of  His  Majesty,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  services  rendered  in  preparation  for  the  funeral  of  the  late 
Crown  Princess. 
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The  newly-appointed  Police  Commissioaer  has  issued  an  order 
against  the  wearing  of  silk  clothes,  and  prohibiting  women  from  ap* 
pearing  on  the  streets  after  9  P.  M. 

The  magistrate  of  Chang- tan  reports  that  on  the  27th  inst.  a  num- 
ber of  robbers  rushed  into  the  town  and  carried  away  the  Imperial 
tablet. 

On  recommendation  of  Cho  Pynng-ho  twenty-three  new  magistrates 
have  been  appointed. 

The  inhabitants  of  Im-pi  have  requested  the  magistrate  to  accept 
nickel  coins  in  payment  of  taxes.  The  magistrate  had  previously 
refused  to  accept  anything  but  copper  money,  but  compromised  by 
accepting  half  copper  ana  half  nickel.  There  have  been  one  or  two 
riots,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  Japanese  consul  at  Kunsan .  Now 
the  magistrate  asks  that  the  Japanese  Minister  restrain  the  consul  from 
interf ermg  in  afifairs  outside  of  his  jurisdiction. 

A  telegram  from  Tokio  announces  that  a  Japanese  police  inspector 
will  be  stauoned  at  the  Japanese  I/egation  in  beoul. 

Three  of  the  leaders  ot  the  liLong-chin-hoi  having  been  banished, 
the  society  recommended  ehung  Won-pok  and  Kim  Nyung-han  to  the 
Japanese  Army  Headquarters.  Tne  reply  was  that  these  men  were 
unworthy  of  leadership,  and  as  a  consequence  the  office  of  that  society 
was  closed. 

The  Wiju  prefect  reports  that  since  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur  members 
of  the  11  Cnin-noi  nave  succeeded  in  inducing  the  people  in  his  district 
to  supply  food  lor  the  horses  m  tne  Japanese  army. 

From  Kok-san  the  magistrate  reports  that  he  has  been  requested 
by  the  Japanese  Consul  at  Chmnampo  to  notily  the  people  that  the  II 
Cnin-hui  and  Chin  Po-Uoi  sUould  be  prohibited  by  Japanese  policemen, 
as  they  incite  the  people  to  nse  and  disturb  the  peace  of  the  nation. 

Tne  foUowmg  is  reported  to  us  to  be  tne  recent  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Minister  of  Fmance  and  tne  Dai  Ichi  Ginko,  a  Japanese  bank: 
I.  The  Dai  icm  Ginko  will  become  the  medium  for  the  adjustment  of 
Korean  currency.  2.  Tne  said  bank  will  undertake  me  business  con- 
nected with  the  Korean  exchecquer.  3.  The  bank  will  establish  a 
main  ofiice  in  caeoul,  witn  a  orancn  olhce  in  each  of  the  thirteen  pro- 
vinces. 4.  The  head  othce  ol  tne  bank  will  control  the  busmess  of  ex- 
changing money  and  the  collecting  ot  taxes.  5.  The  Minister  of  Finance 
consents  to  the  use  of  Dai  Ichi  Ginko  notes  for  the  payment  of  taxes 
and  in  commercial  transactions.  6.  At  present  the  Dai  Ichi  Ginko  will 
loan  yen  3,000,000  to  the  K.orean  Finance  Department  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  Korean  currency.  7.  li  it  be  necessary  the  Korean  govern- 
ment ittay  secure  a  further  loan,  with  the  maritime  customs  as  security. 
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Passengers  from  the  intermediate  stations  where  no  Ticket  oflSce  exists,  will 
Procure  the  Tickets  from  Conductors  on  the  Trains.  Where  Ticket  office  exit'l* 
Tickets  procured  from  the  Conductors  must  be  paid  for  at  ihe  rate  of  5  sen  extra 
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A  Hunt  for  Wild  Hogs. 

Jas.  E.  Adams. 

In  the  district  of  which  I  have  charge  in  Eastern 
K3'ung-sang  Province,  my  itineration  often  takes  me  into 
the  magistracies  of  Yung-jung  and  Kyong-ju,  some  sec- 
tions of  which  are  extremely  mountainous  and  sparsely 
populated.  Hidden  in  among  these  mountains  are  sever- 
al groups  of  Christians  whom  I  visit  from  time  to  time. 
In  the  Fall,  about  the  time  of  the  maturing  of  the  rice 
crop  thej'^  are  greatly  bothered  by  the  wild  hogs  which 
come  down  from  the  mountains  and  ravage  their  fields  of 
standing  grain.  For  some  weeks  they  are  compelled  to 
w^atch  day  and  night,  if  they  would  secure  the  crop.  When 
I  go  among  them  in  the  late  Fall,  their  grievances  against 
these  porcine  enemies  are  fresh  and  acute,  and  they  are 
clamorous  for  me  to  bring  the  wonderful,  Western, 
**many  shot'*  gun  and  help  to  ravage  the  ravagers. 

It  is  only  at  the  time  of  harvest  that  these  animals 
come  down  from  the  wilds  to  feed  upon  the  maturing 
rice.  They  do  all  their  work  at  night  and  during  the  day 
they  lie  hidden  in  the  edge  of  the  woods  or  in  the  rough 
underbrush  of  the  lower  valleys.  It  would  be  useless  to 
try  to  hunt  them  at  any  other  season  for  they  are  in  the 
almost  inaccessible  mountains  and  even  if  one  were  found 
it  would  easily  escape  in  the  leafy  underbrush.  The  late 
Autumn  when  the  leaves  have  fallen  is  the  only  time  one 
can  be  at  all  sure  of  getting  a  shot  at  one  of  them. 
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For  a  long  time  I  gave  no  weight  to  the  marvelous 
tales  they  told  of  the  size  of  the  mountain  hogs.  They 
were  ordinarily  as  large  as  a  yearling  calf  and  sometimes 
they  grew,  if  the  narrator  was  somewhat  heated,  to  be 
as  large  as  a  full-grown  cow.  So  one  day  I  took  my  rifle 
with  me  and  determined  to  lay  oflF  a  little  while  and  have 
some  sport.  The  gun  I  used  was  a  Winchester,  30-30, 
smokeless,  shooting  a  soft-nosed,  jacketed  bullet.  When 
I  arrived  and  announced  my  purpose  the  report  went 
abroad  like  wildfire  and  men  flocked  ia  to  help  from  two 
or  three  different  groups. 

We  took  some  ten  or  twelve  men  as  beaters  and  one 
Korean  hunter,  with  his  old  matchlock,  and  started  for  a 
Buddhist  temple  forest  at  head  of  the  valley,  where  wild 
hogs  were  said  to  be  plentiful.  The  priests  told  us  that  a 
drove  of  them  had  been  down  to  the  fields  the  evening 
before  and  had  been  driven  off".  The  forest  covered  a 
number  of  spurs  running  up  the  side  of  the  mountain 
back  of  the  temple,  so  we  began  at  one  side  that  we  might 
beat  the  whole  woods  systematically. 

The  hunter  and  myself  went  up  the  ridge  on  one  side 
of  a  hollow  and  disposed  ourselves  as  advantageously  as 
we  could,  for  getting  anything  that  should  attempt  to 
cross  over.  The  beaters  strung  out  along  the  ridge  on 
the  other  side,  from  top  to  bottom,  and  when  all  was 
ready,  they  began  to  beat  across.  These  beaters  are  not 
armed  with  gongs  and  other  instruments  nor  do  they 
shout  and  make  a  great  disturbance,  for  this  would  make 
the  pigs  bolt  at  once ;  but  they  go  quietly  along  and  the 
pigs  move  out  easily  hoping  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
bolting  altogether.  This  gives  the  hunter  a  much  better 
shot.  The  first  hollow  yielded  nothing,  and  when  the 
beaters  had  come  across,  we,  with  the  guns,  laborously 
climbed  to  the  top  of  our  ridge  and  around  the  head  of 
the  hollow  and  disposed  ourselves  again  on  the  next 
one. 

Again  the  beaters  spread  out  and  started  across. 
They  had  not  more  than  started  when  from  my  station, 
high  upon  the  opposite  ridge,  I  saw  the  drove  break  cover 
and  start  along  the  side  of  the  mountain.    There  were 
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SIX,  a  monstrous  old  hog  and  five  somewhat  smaller 
ones.  I  was  entirely  too  high  up  to  get  a  shot  at  them, 
as  they  crossed,  for  the  hog,  unlike  the  leopard,  does  not 
usually  run  up  the  mountain,  but  keeps  at  about  the 
same  level.  The  Korean  hunter,  however,  was  some- 
where below  me  in  the  bush,  and  I  was  in  hopes  that  he 
would  get  a  shot.  I  waited,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
sound  of  the  old  matchlock  came  up  to  me,  with  the  muf- 
fled roar  of  a  blast  in  a  mine.  I  hurried  down,  to  find 
that  at  about  the  time  that  the  hogs  should  have  come 
his  way,  a  leopard,  scared  out  by  the  beaters,  and  intend- 
ing to  take  himself  quietly  out  of  the  way,  had  passed 
near,  and  the  hunter  had  chosen  him  in  preference  to  the 
hog.  Alas,  however,  the  old  matchlock,  while  great  at 
roaring,  was  not  much  at  hitting,  and  the  only  result 
was  a  bad  scare  for  the  leopard,  while  the  hogs  had  dis- 
appeared enticely.  Some  of  the  beaters  thought  they  had 
broken  back,  some  were  sure  they  had  not,  and  a 
wrangle  ensued.  Finally  we  went  on  and  in  the  same 
manner  beat  the  mmaining  hollows  but  without  result. 
No  hogs  were  to  be  found. 

It  was  now  noon,  and  it  had  been  a  terribly  arduoua 
morning  for  my  unaccustomed  muscles.  The  mountain 
side  was  so  precipitous  that  I  could  scarcely  climb  it. 
The  Koreans  with  their  straw  sandals  seemed  to  have 
no  difficulty,  but  the  leather  soles  of  my  shoes  soon  grew 
so  slippery  on  the  drj^  grass  that  I  was  continually  slip- 
ping back.  The  mountain  also  was  covered  with  thick 
underbrush,  which  made  the  climbing  much  more  dif- 
ficult. We  had  gone  up  one  ridge*  and  down  another, 
and  up  again  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  some  four  or 
five  times,  so  the  last  time  when  we  came  down,  without 
result,  we  adjourned,  discouraged,  to  the  Buddhist  tem- 
ple, for  a  lunch. 

But  after  lunch,  being  fortified  in  the  inner  man, 'our 
resolution  returned,  and  we  determined  to  work  again 
the  back  hollows  from  the  point  where  we  had  lost  the 
hogs,  thinking  that  probably  they  had  broken  back. 
Again  we  toiled  up  and  took  our  stations,  while  the 
beaters  climbed  up  the  opposite  ridge,  lined  out  and  start- 
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ed  to  beat .  across.  Again  I  had  the  upper  station,  and 
this  time  our  perseverance  was  rewarded.  The  hogs 
broke  cover,  and  crossed  below,  between  the  Korean 
hunter  and  m3'self.  I  could  hear  them  running  through 
the  bush,  and  so,  dropping  down  the  mountain  side  a 
bit,  got  within  seeing  distance,  as  they  broke  across  the 
open  path  which  runs  down  the  crest  of  the  ridge. 
The  big  hog  was  in  the  lead,  and  at  about  fifty  yards 
distance  through  the  open  brush,  I  gave  him  one.  He 
paused  for  a  moment  and  then  broke  on  into  the  thick 
brush  in  the  next  hollow.  The  other  five  followed  with 
a  rush.  All  the  hunting  th^t  I  had  done  had  been  in  ra^' 
boyhood  with  a  loose  powder  and  ball  squirrel  rifle,  and 
in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  I  snapped  again  at  one 
of  them  without  throwing  the  lever  a^d  so  the  hammer 
struck  only  an  empty  shell.  I  ha.d  als5  heard  the  muffled- 
roar  of  the  old  matchlock  at  about  t A  sii^e 'time'I  had 
fired  myself.  I  felt  sure  I  hit  him '-and  was  greatly 
chagrined  when  he  plunged  on  into  the*  next  thicket  J  •. 

The  whole  crowd  of  the  beaters  Wished  in  and  were 
excited  as  only  Koreans  can  be.  Each  had  his  own  par- 
ticular version  as  to  how  it  happened,  although  none  of 
them  had  seeti  it.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  climb 
the  ridge  again  and  come  down  on  the  next  one,  for  to 
abandon  the  chase  now  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  So 
up  I  went  forcing  my  almost  helpless  legs  and  blistered 
feet  to  push  me  up,  and  finally  reached  my  station.  The 
beaters  started  in,  and  when  they  had  almost  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  hollow,  the  hogs  came  out  with  a  rush. 
This  time  they  were*  nearer,  so  that  I  alone  setured  a 
shot  as  they  passed.  Again  the  big  one  was  in  the  lead. 
I  fired  at  him,  and  this  time  he  dropped  instantly  and 
rolled  down  the  side  of  the  mountain.  Again,  in  the 
excitement,  I  snapped  on  an  empty  shell  at  another  and 
they  plunged  into  the  brush  and  were  lost. 

We  rushed  down  the  mountain  side,  all  fatigue  for- 
gotten, to  where  the  dead  monster  lay.  Truly  he  looked 
a  monster  as  he  lav  there.  The  beaters  rushed  out  with 
a  shout  and  a  scramble,  fairly  tumbling  down  the  moun- 
tain side  in  their  excitement.    That  morning,  at  prayers. 
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the  one  who  led  had  prayed  earnestly  that  we  might  be 
given  good  success  in  our  hunt,  and  now  the  head  beater 
as  he  tumbled  down  the  mountain  and  caught  a  sight  of 
the  fellow,  seized  me  by  the  arm,  and  said  ** Teacher, 
teacher,  let  us  get  right  down  upon  our  knees  here  and 
give  thanks  to  God.''  It  had  been  many  a  long  day 
since  they  had  had  as  much  meat  in  sight.  Moreover 
they  were  revenged  upon  their  enemy. 

The  fatal  ball  had  struck  and  mushroomed  on  the 
back  bone,  just  above  the  shoulder,  and  when  we  turned 
the  hog  over,  we  found  that  the  first  ball  had  also  taken 
effect  in  the  side  of  the  belly,  and  had  literally  torn  the  in- 
testines to  pieces.  The  abdomen  was  simply  a  sack  full  of 
blood,  3'et  the  brute  was  pounding  along  as  vigorously, 
apparently,  at  the  last  shot  as  at  the  first.  The  matchlock 
did  not  seem  to  have  done  more  than  scare  it,  although 
the  man  behind  it  was  reputed  to  be  a  mighty  hunter. 

The^height  of  the  hog  was  in  his  shoulders.  His  front 
legs  were  like  great  pillars,  and  on  these  his  body  was 
pivoted,  sloping  down  in  the  rear  into  much  smaller 
hams,  and  extending  almost  as  far  forward,  in  a  long, 
hanging,  ugly  head.  Under  the  coarse  bristly  hair  was 
a  thick  mat  of  fur  all  over  his  body;  the  winter  coat,  I 
presume.  He  was  marked  with  grey  from  the  corners  of 
the  mouth  back,  and  down  the  shoulders.  The  general 
color  of  the  hair  was  black.  In  the  drove  I  noticed  one 
red  feJlow.  The  general  build  was  utterly  unlike  the 
miserable  degenerates  we  see  about  Korean  dwellings. 
The  animal  was  entirely  too  heavy  for  the  crowd  to  carry 
even  slung  on  a  pole,  so  we  rigged  a  drag  of  pine  boughs 
and  loaded  it  on  and  dragged  it  down  the  mountain 
side,  to  the  houses  below.  We  estimated  its  weight  as 
nearly  as  possible,  and  it  could  not  have  been  less  than 
three  hundred  pounds,  and  was  probably  nearer  four 
hundred.  It  was  not  fat  but  just  in  the  prime  condition 
of  a  free-running  mountain  hog.  It  stood  about  three 
feet  and  a  half  high  at  the  shoulder.  The  tusks  were 
formidable  affairs  but  had  been  badly  worn  down  by  his 
rooting  in  the  ground  for  food.  But  for  this  the^-  would 
have  been  seven  or  eight  inches  long. 
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The  meat  was  delicious,  very  unlike  our  pen-fattened 
pork  in  flavor.  That  night  the  Koreans  all  made  them- 
selves sick,  feasting.  The  head  I  preserved  and  mounted, 
and  now  with  a  look  of  lowering,  sullen  rage,  and  teeth 
bared,  as  though  to  rend,  it  looks  down  upon  me 
from  the  wall,  to  remind  me  of  the  day  in  the  woods,  on 
the  mountain. 

In  some  countries  it  is  said  that  the  wild  boar  is  a 
dangerous  customer  and  will  generally  charge  at  sight ; 
but  that  is  not  the  case  with  Korean  boars.  They  get 
away  as  fast  as  their  legs  will  carry  them,  which  is  very 
near  the  gait  of  a  deer.  They  probably  would  make 
trouble  if  cornered  or  if  come  upon  so  suddenly  that  there 
was  no  time  to  turn.  I  have  just  received  news  that  a  man 
in  this  same  district  where  I  hunted  was  recently  rushed 
by  a  boar  and  badly  torn  up.  But  a  man  properly  armed 
needs  have  little  fear  of  trouble  along  this  line. 

The  use  of  dogs  in  hunting  boar  would  be  very  small 
unless  there  was  a  whole  pack  that  were  trained  to  sur- 
round the  animal  and  hold  him  at  bay  till  the  hunter 
could  come  up.  A  single  dog  would  be  of  no  use  at  all. 
I  consider  the  Korean  method  much  the  best  every  way. 


Spelling    Reform. 

Petition  of  LDwer  A.  Enmun 

To  THE  Honourable  the  Foreign  Community, 
especially  the  reverend  gentlemen  of  the 
Missionary  Societies,  in  Korea. 

The  Petition  of  Lower  A.  Enmun,  humbly  showeth  : — 
First  that  he  is  the  younger  brother  of  Upper  A.  En- 
mun (commonly  written  <^)  and  brother-in-law  to  Two- 
stroke  Upper  A.  Enmun  (6^ ),  the  wife  of  the  former. 

Second  that  he  stands  for  the  shorter  sounds  which 
require  only  a  small  opening  of  the  mouth  in  a  speaker, 
whereas  his  elder  brother  represents  the  full  mouth  and 
throat  sounds. 
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Third  that  he  has  for  several  hundred  years  done 
faithful  service  to  a  multitude  of  Korean  men,  women 
and  children  who  chose  to  employ  him  ayd  that  they 
have  never  had  cause  to  complain  of  his  willingness  to 
serve  them. 

Fourth  that  there  are  some  Koreans  who  never  ex- 
actly know  when  to  employ  him  and  often  by  mistake 
make  use  of  him  when  they  ought  to  call  his  big  brother 
into  service  and  vice  versa,  but  that  neither  he  nor  his 
brother  is  responsible  for  stupid  mistakes  made  by  ignor- 
ant and  uneducated  people. 

Fifth  that  a  few  years  ago  certain  learned  and 
reverend  gentlemen  took,  to  your  humble  petitioner's 
great  distress,  an  unaccountable  dislike  to  him  and  pro- 
posed to  discontinue  your  humble  petitioner's  services, 
and  have  actually  for  the  last  two  years  done  without 
them,  and  while  they  reinstated  others  of  our  familj'^  that 
they  had  dropped,  they  have  left  your  humble  petitioner 
unmercifully  out  in  the  cold. 

Sixth  that  these  same  gentlemen  have,  in  cases  where 
your  petitioner's  elder  brother  would  not  serve  them, 
wrongfully  substituted  our  cousins  Eu  (&)  or  I  (^|) 
Enmun  in  your  petitioner's  rightful  place,  thereb3'  great- 
ly corrupting  and  impoverishing  the  language  of  a  peo- 
ple among  which  he  lives  as  an  honoured  guest;  they 
write  now  in  the  Christian  News  Tf-S.*)^  for  Tf-?  *m-» 
4A2|4.  4>^«I4»  MS.4  for  y\%^,  ^*  for  ^% 
and— O  horror!  AAfi  for  A>^fi,  ^i  for  c|v,  H3 
for  ?!$»  which  shows  to  what  extremes  men  may  be 
driven  when  once  they  forsake  the  path  of  right  and 
follow  their  own  inventions. 

Seventh  that  the  Koreans,  or  those  of  them  whose 
opinion  counts  for  something,  declare  these  spellings  in- 
correct and  some  sa^"  that  these  gentlemen  are  now  mak- 
ing worse  mistakes  than  any  the  Koreans  ever  made, 
even  if  they  did  occasionally  confuse  your  humble  peti- 
tioner and  his  big  brother ;  that  many  Koreans  are  losing 
respect  for  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  those  that  at- 
tempt to  deprive  the  Korean  alphabet  of  a  useful  charac- 
ter such  as  your  humble  petitioner,  who  has  been  in  great 
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use  for  SO  manv  centuries  and  whom  the  Koreans  them- 
selves  never  thought  of  dismissing  and  never  will  thiqk 
of  discarding. 

Eighth  that  the  Koreans  do  not  like  to  write  ^  for 
$,  «|.4  for  ^4,  §61  af  for  ^d)  4,  that  they,  in  short, 
as  a  rule  prefer  your  humble  petitioner's  services  in  these 
and  similar  cases,  while  in  the  case  ojKg-  ^  «|  some  of  the 
learned  foreigners  do  not  know  the  exact  spelling,  either, 
as  the  divergence  between  the  spelling  in  our  standard 
dictionary  and  that  in  the  New  Testament  (where  we  see 
^  ■?'  ^  )  goes  to  show ;  so  that  none  of  thpse  reformers 
could  use  this  word  as  a  test  of  correct  or  incorrect  spell- 
ing (see  **Argos**  in  Korea  Review  p.  54-0,  190.4)  and  prove 
to  a  Korean  that  he  has  been  found  tripping. 

Ninth  that  your  humble  petitioner  is  preferred  by 
Koreans  in  combinations  like  the  following :  ^  (for  that 
clumsy  a|?),  Y/,^,<^,  T),  S/,  *|,etc. 

Tenth  that  your  humble  petitioner  and  his  big  brother 
are  fully  aware  of  a  few  disputable  cases :  e.  g.  "J  "^j  ^  ^ 
which  would,  perhaps,  be  more  correctly  spelt  %^^  '^  ^i 
in  all  which  disputable  cases  your  humble  petitioner  is 
willing  to  give  place  to  his  elder  brother. 

Eleventh  that,  while  there  ma3'  be  no  objection  to  the 

following  spellings : — A^y  ?ti>  *f-2.-fe'»  5lAM>ye^^^r" 
eans  and  foreigners  should  be  free  to  avail  themselves  of 
your  humble  petitioner's  service  wherever  they  think  fit  ip 
such  cases  without  incuring  the  odium  orthographicum. 

Twelfth  that  in  some  cases  there  is  necessity  for  dis- 
tinction between  Jf  (word)  and  J  (horse),  as  between 
Sf  S"  (a  wordy  person)  and  S  g-  (a  groom),  $  »|-  or  o)-  4 
(refrain  from!)  and  §  4"  ^^  "  '^  (being  dry),  ^  (other) 
and  \  (moon),  ^  (single)  and  g  (sweet)  as  between  ^ 
18)-  (a  single  time,  just  once)  and  g  ^  (a  sweet  gourd), 
3t^  (went)  and  %  ^  (is  like)  etc. 

Therefore,  your  petitioner  humbly  beseeches  the  Hon- 
ourable the  Foreign  Community  and  especially  the  Re- 
verend Gentlemen  of  the  Missionary  Societies,  in  Korea, 
taking  these  premises  into  consideration,  to  grant  your 
humble  petitioner  as  full  and  free  practice  as  he  fomerly 
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enjoyed,  in  the  Christian  News^  the  publications  of  the  ^<?- 
ligunis  Tract  Society  and  any  other  publications  of  Protestant 
Missions  and  as  he  still  enjoys  in  publications  and  writ- 
ings of  Koreans,  Japanese  and  Roman  Catholic  mission 
aries  and  a  large  majority  of  Protestant  missionaries. 

And  your  humble  petitioner  as  in  duty  bound,  will 
ever  pray. 
Kukmunan,  1st  day  of  moon,  Eulsa.     Lower  A.  Enmun. 

To  the  Editor  Korea  Review, 
Dear  Sir  :— 

Thinking  that  I  have  more  influence  with  you  than 
himself,  Lower  A.  Enmun  has  asked  me  to  forward  this 
for  publicaton  in  the  Korea  Review.  Having  full  sympathy 
for  the  poor,  dear  little  fellow,  I  do  forward  it  most 
heartily. 

Yours  etc., 

Sensus  Communis. 


The    Stone-fight, 

The  unusual  interest  and  enthusiasm  which  the  Ko- 
reans show  in  the  national  game  of  **side-fight"  this 
year  has  raised  anew  the  question  of  how  this  curious 
custom  originated  and  how  they  come  to  show  such  yn- 
usual  energy  over  a  thing  which  brings  in  such  small  re- 
turns' except  broken  heads  and  torn  clothes.  Being  of 
purely  native  origin  and  having  its  counterpart  in  no 
other  land,  it  is  worth  considering  as  one  of  the  surviv- 
als of  pure  Korean  life  unmixed  with  foreign  elements. 

.  From  the  days  of  Ancient  Koguryii  the  people  of 
Pyeng-an  Province  have  been  notorious  for  their  stone- 
throwing  proclivities.  It  is  said  that  a  form  of  stone 
fight  existed  even  then  in  the  early  days  of  our  era  but 
this  is  hard  to  substantiate  from  actual  history.  We 
may  take  the  tradition  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Coming  down  to  the  days  of  the  Koryu  dynasty  we 
read  that  one  of  the  kings  instituted  the  game  as  an 
amusement  in  the  palace  enclosure  and  that  he  would  have 
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men  tied  up  as  a  target  to  practice  upon,  himself.  The 
kings  of  Koryu  seem  to  have  spent  much  of  their  energy 
in  the  invention  of  new  amusements  and  it  is  easily  with- 
in the  limits  of  belief  that  the  stone-fight  as  a  national 
institution  began  in  those  days. 

The  game  is  played  only  at  the  beginning  of  thje  year 
when  people  have  nothing  else  to  do  and  the  fields  lie 
bare  and  inviting.  With  the  end  of  each  year  Koreans 
are  supposed  to  pay  up  their  debts.  Whether  they  all  do 
or  not  is  a  question  hard  to  answer  but  every  body  seems 
unusually  cheerful.  It  may  be  because  they  have  success- 
fully avoided  that  ordeal.  Either  event  would  make 
him  jolly.  This  excess  of  high  spirits,  the  leisure  of  the 
holidays  and  the  love  of  excitement  find  an  outlet  in  the 
stone-fight.  It  takes  the  place  of  our  play-acting  and 
opera  and  is  concentrated  into  the  first  few  weeks  of  the 
year.  The  audience  is  alwa^'s  large  and  enthusiastic  and 
the  successful  actors  are  sure  of  applause. 

In  former  times  there  was  less  danger  attached  to 
the  game  than  there  is  to-day.  The  public  taste  seems  to 
crave  something  more  exciting  each  year.  It  used  to 
be  the  custom  that  no  one  must  be  struck  who  had  fallen 
to  the  ground  but  now  they  show  no  quarter  and  a  man 
who  falls  and  is  surrounded  by  the  enemy  is  severel}' 
handled. 

There  are  three  places  in  Korea  where  this  sport  is 
carried  on  most  enthusiastically.  These  are  Pyengyang, 
Songdo  and  Seoul.  In  Pyengyang  the  people  are  such 
accurate  stone  throwers  that  it  is  impossible  to  come  to 
hand  to  hand  conflicts  as  they  do  in  Seoul.  They  merel}^ 
stand  a  long  ways  off  and  throw  stones.  In  Songdo 
thej'  use  clubs  as  they  do  in  Seoul  but  these  are  long  and 
unwieldj^  and  far  less  effective  than  the  short  clubs  used 
here.  The  storj'-  is  told  of  a  famous  Seoul  fighter  who 
went  to  Songdo  with  his  short  club  and  fought  now  on 
one  side  and  now  on  the  other  and  whichever  side  he  aid- 
ed invariably  won  the  day.  At  last  he  was  **spotted'* 
and  the  gentle  suggestion  was  made  that  as  an  interlop- 
er he  be  killed.  He  got  word  of  this  and  fled  the  field  not 
waiting  even  for  supper.    He  got  something  to  eat  at  the 
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Im-jin  River  and  came  into  Seoul  within  twenty-four 
hours.  It  is  in  Seoul  that  the  game  must  be  seen  in  its 
most  dramatic  form.  The  river  towns  have  a  standing 
grudge  against  the  Seoulites  and  generall3'  come  off  best 
in  the  fights,  but  the  river  towns  also  fight  against  each 
other.  The  villages  may  join  forces  and  send  a  challenge 
to  two  other  villages  to  meet  them  in  ^he  open  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Clubs  and  straw  helmets  and  shoulder-pads 
are  prepared  over  night.  The  morning  will  see  the  small 
boys  of  the  two  factions  playing  a  mimic  game  while 
the  elders  are  gathering  for  the  fray.  By  afternoon  the 
hillsides  are  crowded  with  thousands  of  spectators  and 
the  time  approaches  for  the  onslaught.  The  boys  retire 
from  the  field  and  the  champions  of  either  side  run  for- 
ward from  their  lines  and  brandish  their  clubs  by  way 
of  challenge  and  perform  a  small  war  dance  of  defiance, 
The  crowds  on  the  hills  shout  encouragement.  The  two 
opposing  sides  without  any  show  of  order  or  discipline 
move  slowly  toward  each  other,  stones  flying  through 
the  air  but  falling  far  short  of  the  mark.  When  they  stop 
and  the  champions  rush  forward  and  skirmish  with  each 
other.  Stones  fly  more  thickly  and  the  contestants  be- 
gin Xp  work  themselves  up  to  the  fighting  point.  A  mur- 
mur passes  through  the  ranks  on  the  left  which  rises  to 
a  wild  yell  and  the  whole  company  rushes  directly 
across  the  open  toward  the  foe.  The  latter  give  way  and 
scurry  from  the  field  but  only  long  enough  to  let  the  rush 
of  their  opponents  throw  them  into  disorder.  Then  they 
turn  and  sweep  back  carrying  everything  before  them. 
The  crowds  on  the  hills  roar  with  delight  and  urge  on 
the  conflict  with  all  sorts  of  incoherent  advice.  In  the 
lull  which  follows  a  duel  takes  place  between  the  be-hel- 
metted  champions  in  which  some  sound  blows  are  struck 
and  now  and  then  a  bleeding  victim  is  dragged  out  and 
retired.  As  the  afternoon  waves  the  fighters  become 
bolder  and  the  determination  to  hold  the  field  when  night 
comes  makes  them  throw  caution  to  the  winds.  The 
charges  back  and  forth  become  more  reckless;  the  cham- 
pions get  mixed  with  the  ordinary  rank  and  file  and 
strike  viciously  to  right  and  left  till  a  well  aimed   brick- 
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bat  strikes  a  vulnerable  spot  and  the  man  retires  for  re- 
pairs. Often  the  fleeing  side  rushes  among  the  spectators 
and  then  a  stampede  takes  place  in  which  hats  are  crush- 
ed, immaculate  shoes  are  trampled  with  mud  and  silken 
garments  are  torn.  On  one  side  a  knot  of  ten  or  twenty 
fighters  may  be  seen  stamping  on  and  belaboring  the 
person  of  a  foe  who  lies  on  the  ground  helpless.  A  savage 
yell  goes  up  from  the  endangered  man's  side  and  half  a 
dozen  desperate  fellows  dash  headlong  into  the  strug- 
gling mass  and  in  spite  of  blows  which  fall  like  rain  they 
get  the  body  of  their  comrade  and  bring  it  off  victori- 
ously. As  darkness  falls  the  fight  is  called  off  and  the 
happy  crowd  swarms  back  to  the  city  with  their  bruised 
but  smiling  champions  who  are  boasting  of  what  they 
will  "do  to  those  fellows"  on  the  morrow. 

The  different  villages  are  as  proud  of  their  good 
fighters  as  American  cities  are  of  their  good  base-ball 
players  and  there  is  the  same  rivalry  in  securing  the 
services  of  such  men.  A  wealthy  resident  of  one  town  will 
secretly  approach  the  big  fighter  of  the  neighboring  vil- 
lage and  offer  him  a  house  and  a  living  if  he  will  only 
move  across  and  help  them.  This  is  discovered  and  the 
people  where  the  coveted  man  lives  club  together  .and 
make  him  a  still  better  offer  if  he  will  stay  where  he  is. 
Such  a  man  can  live  at  ease  eleven  months  in  the  year  if 
he  will  risk  his  head  for  the  other  month.  His  prowess 
has  an  actual  cash  value. 

Before  the  late  Regent  rebuilt  the  Kyong-bok  Palace 
in  the  sixties  the  examination  grounds  directly  behind  it 
used  to  be  the  favorite  place  for  stone  fighting  and  great 
were  the  battles  fought  there.  A  story  is  told  of  how 
king  Hyo^jong,  who  used  to  take  pleasure  in  going  about 
in  disguise  like  Haroun  al  Raschid,  went  out  to  see  one 
of  these  fights.  He  stood  in  the  crowd  watching  the 
conflict,  when  suddenly  there  was  a  rush  in  his  direction 
and  the  people  were  jammed  in  a  solid  mass  against  a 
wall.  The  hats  in  those  days  were  three  feet  across  the 
brim  and  the  crowd  was  covered,  as  it  were,  with  twist- 
ed and  broken  hat  rims  and  crowns.  The  King  was 
rudely  jostled  but  kept  his  temper  at  the  most  critical 
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moment  he  saw  a  young  roan  of  twenty  rise  upon  the 
shoulders  of  his  companions  and  run  over  the  heads  of 
the  crowd  brandishing  his  club.  In  a  few  moments  he 
had  driven  back  the  enemy  and  order  was  restored.  The 
young  man  had  seen  through  the  disguise  of  the  king. 
This  had  far  reaching  consequences,  for  the  king  hunted 
the  young  man  up  and  from  him  received  some  very  use- 
ful advice.  For  some  reason  or  other  the  king  cherished 
the  fond  idea  of  invading  China  and  had  begun  prepara- 
tions for  it,  but  this  young  man  was  more  successful 
than  the  grand  dignitaries  of  the  court  in  proving  the 
foolishness  of  the  scheme  and  dissuading  him  from  it. 


Progress  of  the  Seoul-Wiju  Railway. 


« 
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Work  on  the  railroad  has  been  pushed  very  fast, 
and  the  construction  trains  are  now  running  in  from  the 
river  ( Yaloo)  to  Morai  Kohai  a  distance  of  25  li.  South 
of  there  the  road  bed  is  nearly  all  done  down  to  the  Chung 
river,  in  Syen  Chyun,  and  there  is  promise  of  the  con- 
struction trains  running  as  far  as  that  by  March.  The 
construction  trains  are  also  running  40  li  north  of  Pyeng 
Yang  and  50  South  from  Anchu  and  pushing  on  very  fast 
as  most  of  the  road  bed  is  already  finished.  The  bridges 
in  most  places  have  been  put  in  very  substantially,  but  the 
cuts  will  have  to  be  lowered  considerably,  before  the 
road  can  be  operated  economically.  Stations  are  being 
built  every  few  miles  and  the  Koreans  will  undoubted- 
ly patronize  the  road  very  freely, — In  fact  it  has  been  very 
arousing  watching  the  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Koreans  toward  the  railroad,  when  once  they  have  seen 
the  **fire  cart**  in  operation.  A  branch  line  runs  from 
Tyul  San  Kwan,  about  10  miles  down  to  Piaik  Kot,  a 
deep  water  port  on  the  coast  where  many  of  the  troops 
were  landed  during  the  spring.  The  line  from  Pyeng 
Yang  to  Eui  Ju  follows  the  line  of  the  high  road  in  the 
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main,  but  swings  away  from  it  in  various  places.  At  An 
Chu,  it  crosses  the  Chung  Chun  river,  and  also  the  Pak 
Chyun  river  some  20  to  30  li  below  the  main  road,  and 
does  not  come  back  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
main  road  until' Tyung  Chud  is  reached.  Then  swings 
off  again  around  the  mountains  in  Kwah  San,  and  again 
parallels  the  cart  road  from  a  point  20  li  east  of  Syen 
Chyun  Kol  as  far  as  Tyul  San  Kwan,  In  Eui  Ju  the  line 
runs  through  the  Southern  part  of  the  country,  the 
county  seat  being  40  li  the  nearest  point  of  the  rail  road. 
The  weather  here  in  the  north  is  the  warmest  ever 
known,  and  the  Koreans  are  all  saying  that  the  elements 
are  helping  the  Japanese.  The  groy  nd  has  only  been  white 
once,  and  more  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  anywhere. 
The  ground  on  the  south  side  of  the  hills  is  hardly  frozen 
at  all.  Nyong  Am  Po  is  in  much  the  same  condition  as 
when  the  Russians  evacuated  it,  except  for  the  saw  mills 
which  have  been  erected  by  the  Japanese,  and  which  have 
sawed  up  enormous  quantities  of  the  Yaloo  timber.  The 
Chinese  are  still  present  in  large  numbers,  and  seem  un- 
disturbed by  the  change. 


A   Woman's    Wit. 

or 
(  An7 Arithmetic  Problem. 

(FOLK-TALE  TRANSLATED  BY  REV.  G.  ENGEL,  FUSAN). 

War  had  broken  out  in  the  country,  which  compelled 
a  man  and  his  very  beautiful  w^ife  to  seek  refuge  elsjs- 
where.  While  travelling  they  were  one  afternoon  stop- 
ped by  a  band  of  robbers,  who  demanded  neither  money 
nor  goods  but  the  beautiful  woman.  For  this  prize  they 
were  willing  to  let  the  husband  go  free. 

The  latter  saw  no  means  of  escape  out  of  this  dilem- 
ma. For  if  he  refused  to  deliver  his  wife  into  the  hands 
of  the  robbers,  they  could  either  take  his  wife  by  force 
from  him  or  even  kill  him.     So  he  decided  to  accept  this 
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inevitable  misfortune  with  resignation.  Not  so  his  wife. 
For  she  was  unwilling  to  be  separated  from  her  husband 
whom  she  loved  dearly.  She  was,  however,  not  only  a 
very  beautiful,  but  also  a  very  clever,  woman.  She  had 
quickl^'^  counted  the  robbers  and  found  they  were  exactly 
thirty. 

So  she  faced  them  and  began  to  parley  with  them. 
'There  being  thirty  of  you,*'  the  woman  said,  **it  will 
never  do  for  me  to  become  the  ^vife  of  you  all.  Such  a  life 
is  impossible.  But  I  am  willing  to  go  with  one  of  you.*' 
To  this  the  robbers  assented. 

Then  she  went  on:  **Since  none  of  you  seems  either 
beautiful,  handsome  or  even  Mightlj  good-looking,"  at 
this  points  the  robbers  looked  all  very  stupid  **or  in  any 
other  way  preferable  to  the  others,  it  would  be  verj'-  dif- 
ficult indeed  to  make  my  own  choice.  Morever  I  do  not 
want  to  appear  arbitrary  in  this  matter.  If  it  suits '''you, 
I  shall  employ  the  following  method,  in  which,  I  hope. 
Heaven  will  guide  me  to  select  the  right  man  from 
among  j^ou.  Yoii  all  form  a  circle,  and  I  shall  go  round 
and  round  in  it  counting  you  off  by  tens.  Every  tenth 
man  that  I  count  shall  go  out  till  only  one  is  left,  and  he 
shall  become  my  husband." 

The  robbers  said  that  they  thought  this  a  very  good 
way  of  deciding  the  matter  and  readily  agreed  to  her    , 
proposal.    For  every  one  of  them  hoped  that  he  would 
be  the  lucky  one. 

They  were  beginning  to  form  the  circle,  when  the  wo- 
man asked  to  stop  a  moment.  "I  have  one  more  request 
to  make,"  she  continued.  **I  have  been  thinking  of  my 
present  husband.  It  would  seem  unfair  to  let  him  mere- 
ly look  on  without  giving  him  a  chance  with  you.  I 
think  he  is  entitled  to  this  much  consideration.  So  let 
him  st*nd  in  the  circle  with  you  though  I  am  afraid  his 
chance  is  but  a  small  one."  Being  fair  minded  and  none 
too  clever,  the  robbers  granted  this  small  request  with- 
out any  misgivings. 

When  the  circle  had  been  formed,  the  woman  began 
to  count  from  her  husband :  **One,  two,  three,  four,  five, 
six,  seven"  and  then  suddenl3'^  stopped  with  a  puzzled 
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look  on  her  face  declaring  she  had  made  a  mistake.  "I 
must  go  in  the  opposite  direction,"  she  said.  She,  there- 
fore, turned  and  began  where  she  had  left  oflf,  counting 
from  the  seventh  man.  *'One,  two,  three"  and  so  on. 
Round  and  round  she  went,  and  every  tenth  man  went 
out. 

In  Twenty-nine  rounds  twenty-nine  men  went  out, 
and  now  only  her  husband  and  one  other  man  were  left. 
Between  them  lay  the  final  choice.  It  so  happened  that 
the  odd  numbers  fell  to  the  former,  the  even  ones  to  the 
latter.  Thus,  when  ten  was  called,  the  last  robber  went 
out  and  the  husband  of  the  woman  was  left.  The  rob- 
bers stood  all  in  amazement,  declared:  **This  is  God's 
choice,  this  is  God's  choice,  we  cannot  help  accepting  it," 
and  then  went  their  way,  leaving  the  man  and  his  beau- 
tiful wife  to  go  theirs. 


Korean  Qiants. 

(FOLrK-TALE  TRANSLATED  BY  REV.  G.  ENGEL,  FUSAN.) 

There  once  lived  a  man  who  was  sound  and  strong 
in  body  and  a  veritable  giant.  Not  being  able  to  contain 
his  strength,  he  wandered  about  in  search  of  a  man  of 
like  strength. 

On  a  hot  summer's  day  he  reached  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain pass.  Here  his  eye  was  attracted  by  a  huge  pavil- 
lion-tree  several  hundred  years  old.  Its  circumference 
measured  some  twenty  armfuls,  its  branches  were  in- 
numerable, and  its  weight  amounted  to  several  thousand 
pounds. 

Under  this  tree  he  found  a  man  asleep.  Now,  when 
the  sleeper  exhaled,  the  tree  was  pulled  up  and  rose  high 
into  mid-air,  and  when  he  inhaled,  it  was  again  driven 
into  the  ground.  Thus  with  every  breath  of  the  sleeper 
the  tree  rose  and  fell.  Calculating  the  probable  measure 
of  this  man's  strength,  our  friend  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  must  be  simply  unfathomable.  In  his  surprise  he 
woke  the  man  anS^after  exchanging  the  usual  salutation, 
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our  friend  began  by  saying:  **I  too  am  a  strong  man. 
Having  come  this  way  and  seen  your  strength,  I  must 
say,  you  are  a  giant.**  Then  they  swore  eternal  brother- 
hood and  said  to  each  other:  ** Wherever  we  might  go 
w^e  would  not  find  a  match  for  ourselves.** 

Thus  travelling  together  they  entered  one  day  an  un^ 
known  mountain  valley.  There  was  only  one  house 
there.  But  the  owner  received  them  with  joy,  asked 
them  to  enter  and  saluted  them.  Having  gone  into  the 
house  and  sat  down,  the  land-lord  asked  them  what  busi- 
ness had  brought  them  to  this  out-of-the-way  place  (lit. 
•*place  among  deep  mountains.**)  The  two  men  answer- 
ed :  **We  were  unable  to  contain  our  strength  and  wish- 
ing to  see  some  beautiful  scenery,  we  came  here  in  the 
course  of  our  travels.**  The  landlord  replied  :  **My  two 
brothers  and  I  are  also  strong  men.  Let  us,  then,  make 
trial  of  our  strength  to-morrow.*' 

The  next  morning  after  breakfast  their  host  led 
them  to  a  place  at  some  distance  from  his  house.  He 
stopped  before  a  rock  that  was  as  large  as  a  house  and 
proposed  that  they  should  all  try  their  strength  with 
this  very  rock.    The  visitors  willing  agreed  to  this. 

First,  the  eldest  of  the  three  brothers  lifted  the  rock 
and  threw  it  into  the  air.  The  stone  went  up  and  up 
and  finally  disappeared  from  view.  **Let  us  go  back 
home,**  said  the  host  now.  The  guests  were  astonished 
at  this  and  asked :  **Are  we  not  going  to  wait  here  till 
the  stone  comes  back  ?**  The  host*s  repl3'  was:  **It  is 
impossible  for  the  stone  to  come  down  today.  Perhaps 
to-morrow  about  this  time  it  will  fall  down.**  As  there 
seemed  no  other  choice,  they  returned  with  the  others  to 
the  house. 

When  on  the  following  day  they  arrived  on  the  spot 
at  the  same  hour  as  the  dav  before,  down  came  the  rock. 
Then  the  second  brother  said  :  **Now  it  is  my  turn,'*  took 
the  rock,  threw  it  up  into  mid-air  and  made  it  disappear 
likewise.  He  then  turned  to  the  others  and  asked  them 
to  return  home  with  him.  This  time  the  travellers  did 
not  ask  for  an  explanation  of  these  strange  proceedings, 
but  knew  what  would  happen. 
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So  the  next  day  they  again  returned  to  the  spot  at 
the  usual  hour,  when  the  rock  actually  came  down  again 
at  the  exact  moment.  Whereupon  the  third  one  exclaim- 
ed ;  "To-day  it  is  my  turn  to  show  my  strength,"  After 
he  too,  had  made  the  rock  disappear,  he  turned  and 
said  :  "Hither  the  stone  always  came  down  after  a  night 
when  my  brothers  had  thrown  it.  However  as  it  will 
not  came  down  for  three  days,  let  us  go  home  and  return 
then.*'    To  which  they  all  agreed. 

After  having  waited  three  days  they  again  returned 
to  the  old  spot.  But  this  time  they  waited  and  waited 
in  vain.  When  the  rock  had,  after  a  considerable  time 
still  not  come  down,  the  one  that  had  thrown  it  turned, 
homewards  and  said :  "That  will  do !  Let  us  go  home ;  for 
if  the  stone  were  ever  coming  back,  it  would  come  now. 
As  it  has  not  come,  however,  it  must  have  been  driven 
right  into  the  sky  and  got  stuck  there.  Further  waiting 
is  useless." 

At  this,  strange  event  the  visitors  were  so  astonished 
that  they  left  without  saying  good-bye  to  their  host. 
On  the  way,  sigh  upon  sigh  rose  from  their  strong 
breasts.  "The  things  of  this  world  are  truly  wonderful 
and  unfathomable,"  was  their  united  verdict.  Thus  they 
parted  and  returned  sadder  and  wiser  men,  to  their  own 
homes. 


Odds  and  Ends. 

Baron  Suyematsu  published  in  a  recent 
Korea  a  number  of  the  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review  a 
Vassal  of  long  article  on  Russia  and  Jafian,  rehears- 
Japan.  ing  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  present 

war.  In  it  he  makes  the  following  state- 
ment. "Korea  which  had  for  centuries  virtually  acknow- 
ledged the  suzerainty  of  Japan  as  well  as  of  China  by 
periodically  despatching  a  tribute  bearing  mission  to  the 
Japanese  capital  in  the  same  way  that  she  had  sent  envoys 
from  Seoul  to  Peking,  began  to  omit  this  courtesy  and 
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mistrustmg  the  effects  of  the  radical  changes  introducetj 
into  Japan  under  the  new  regime  chose  to  exhibit  in  other 
ways  an  indifference  to  the  preservation  of  good  relations 
with  the  Japanese  Empire." 

We  doubt  if  there  is  any  evidence  to  prove  the  first 
part  of  this  extraordinary  claim.  We  would  like  to 
know  at  what  date  this  suzerainty  on  the  part  of  Japan 
commenced.  Nothing  is  surer  than  that  for  the  last  cen- 
tury of  the  Koryu  dynasty  in  Korea  (1300-1392)  the 
coasts  ol  Korea  were  being  continually  harried  by  Japan- 
ese pirates  who  were  successfully  beaten  off  each  time  but 
whom  neither  the  Korean  government  nor  the  Japanese 
government  was  able  to  put  down.  It  would  be  wild  to 
claim  that  there  were  any  diplomatic  relations  between 
the  two  countries  during  that  period,  nor  were  they  re- 
sumed at  the  beginning  of  the  present  dynasty.  There  is 
absolutely  nothing  in  the  Korean  annals,  complete  as 
they  are  in  every  other  respect,  to  show  that  Korea  sent  a 
single  ounce  of  tribute  to  Japan  or  treated  her  other  than 
an  equal.  Hideyoshi,  when  he  planned  the  invasion  of 
China  by  way  of  Korea  did  not  take  the  attitude  of  a 
suzerain  but  merely  asked  Korea  to  let  him  pass  un- 
molested through  the  peninsula  to  the  frontiers  of  China. 
His  tone  was  the  farthest  from  being  dictatorial  until 
he  found  that  Korea  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him 
and  even  then  he  said  nothing  about  Korea's  duties 
as  a  vassal  but  simply  decided  to  crush  Korea  by  an 
invasion. 

As  the  Japanese  were  driven  ignominiously  from  the 
peninsula  in  1598  is  there  any  one  so  hardy  as  to  say 
that  they  left  behind  them  a  vassal  state  ?  We  doubt  it. 
On  the  other  hand  we  find  them  a  few  years  later  humbly 
begging  that  the  little  trading  station  at  Fusan  be  es- 
tablished. After  many  importunities  this  was  done. 
The  whole  method  of  it  and  minute  particulars  are  given 
in  detail  in  a  Korean  work  on  this  special  subject  and  so 
far  from  finding  in  it  any  indication  of  Japanese  suzerain- 
ty the  indications  are  that  Japan  was  the  humble  suitor 
for  the  trade  and  that  Korea  granted  it  without  any  at- 
tempt at  political  supremacy.     It  is  perfectly  plain  that 
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the  terms  used  by  both  parties  were  such  as  indicated 
complete  equaHty  between  them.  There  were  occasional 
exchanges  of  envoys  back  and  forth  and  these  envoys 
both  Korean  and  Japanese  took  vyith  them  certain  gifts 
as  between  sovereign  and  sovereign  but  this  gave  Japan 
no  more  right  to  call  Korea  a  vassal  than  it  gave  Korea 
to  call  Japan  a  vassal. 

This  condition   of  things  went  on   without  change 
until  after  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign.    The  Re- 
gent in  his  extreme  opposition  to  all  things  foreign  put 
out  an  edict  cutting  off  the  supplies  for  the  support  of  the 
trading  station  at  Fusan,  and  this,  of  course,  raised  a 
commotion  in  Japan,  a  warship  of  that  country  named 
the    U7iyo-kan  sailed  into  the  estuary  of  the  Han  river  os- 
tensibly for  the  purpose  of  making  soundings  but  ap- 
parently   with    the    idea    of  giving    the  Koreans  an 
opportunity  to  commit  themselves.      This  they  did   by 
firing  on  the  boat,  which  they  had  just  as  much   right  to  da 
as  Japan  had  to  fire  on  the  foreii^n  vessels  at  Shimonoseki  i?t 
1 86 1,    The  parallel  is  complete.     Japan  was  forced  to 
pay   an   indemnity  of  a  million  dollars  to  each  of  the 
powers  whose  vessels  were    fired    upon  but   later   the 
United  States  Government  refunded  this  money  and  so 
acknowledged  that   Japan    had  acted  within  her  rights. 
If  so,  then   Korea  acted  within   her  rights  in  firing  on 
the     Utiyo-kan,        But    however    this    ma^'    be    Korea 
was  induced  to  send  commissioners    to    Kangwha  to 
treat  with  the  Japanese.      Now  mark  the  sequel.    The 
Japanese  referred  to  their  own  country  as  an   Empire 
thus  putting  her  on  an   equality    with    China    and    a 
step  above   Korea.    The  Korean  Commissioners  demur- 
red and  asked  by  what  right  Japan,  who  had  alwaj^s  ad- 
dressed  Korea  as  an  equal,   assumed   a  title  that  put 
her  above  Korea.     The  Japanese  commissioner  hastened 
to  reply  that  this  had  formerly  been  so  but  that  in  18G8 
Japan  became  an  Empire,  and  he  disavowed  any  inten- 
tion of  implying  suzerainty  over  Korea.     It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  this  envoy  did  not  understand  the  relations 
that  had  existed  between  the  two  countries. 

According  to  oriental  custom  Jaj^an  never  coukl  have 
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claimed  suzerainty  over  Korea  without  assuming  the 
position  of  an  Empire  and  this  we  know  she  did  not  do 
until  1868.  The  Japanese  doubtless  imagine  that  by 
claiming  a  suzerainty  based  on  the  mythical  doings  of 
Empress  Jingo  they  can  add  luster  to  their  rule  but  the 
conservative  onlooker  must  examine  the  hard  facts  of 
the  case,  and  these  indicate  beyond  cavil  that  Korea  was 
never  a  vassal  of  Japan. 

The  wayfarer  between  Seoul  and  Songdo 
Rest  from  does  not  fail  to  stop  and  gaze  at  the  two 
Beggars.         great  stone  images  that  overlook  the  road 

some  twenty  miles  from  Seoul.  They  stand 
up  under  a  cliff  and  were  originally  a  part  of  the  rock 
which  crops  out  at  this  point.  Whether  they  represent 
Buddhas  is  not  known,  but  from  their  shape  and  position 
we  should  judge  not.  How  they  came  to  stand  there 
over-topping  the  trees  with  their  great  stone  hats  was 
for  a  long  time  a  forgotten  secret  but  time  revealed  it  as 
she  does  so  many  secrets. 

A  wealthy  man  lived  near  the  place  and  he  was  of 
such  a  generous  disposition  that  he  found  it  impossible 
to  say  no  to  anyone  who  begged  from  him.  His  reputa- 
tion for  philanthropy  spread  far  and  wide.  Every  tramp 
in  the  country  made  it  a  point  to  pass  that  way  once  a 
twelve-month  and  as  for  Buddhist  monks  with  their  beg- 
ging bowls  and  wooden  gongs,  they  simply  haunted  the 
place.  The  kind  old  gentleman  had  to  keep  seven  secre- 
taries whose  only  business  it  was  to  hand  out  alms. 

It  finally  became  a  serious  question,  for  as  his  clien- 
telle  grew  his  benefactions  ate  into  his  capital  and 
threatened  him  with  ruin.  He  was  sure  there  must  be 
some  way  to  obviate  the  difficulty  without  shocking  his 
good  friends  who  were  eating  up  his  substance.  One 
day  an  old  man  came  along  and  stopped  at  his  door 
to  rest.  Our  friend  invited  him  in  and  finding  his  con- 
versation stuffed  with  wisdom  broached  the  question 
near  his  heart.  How  could  he  cause  a  stoppage  of 
the  heavy  drain  upon  his  finances,  this  was  his  con- 
undrum. 

'*That  is  easily  answered,*'  replied  the  old  man.  **You 
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see  those  two  boulders  that  stand  out  from"  the  cliff  yon- 
der. If  you  will  carve  them  into  the  shape  of  a  man  and 
a  woman  respectively  I  will  engage  that  no  more  beg- 
gars molest  you."  This  said  he  picked  up  his  staff  and 
moved  slowly  along  his  way  toward  Seoul.  The  phil- 
anthropist seized  upon  the  solution  with  joy  and  gave 
orders  for  the  work  at  once.  It  took  a  good  iSite  out  of 
his  property  but  it  would  be  worth  the  cost.  At  the 
same  time  the  beggars  came  in  even  increasing  shoals. 
The  old  man  sighed  and  hurried  on  the  work  for  only 
thus  could  he  secure  surcease  of  ruinous  giving.  The 
rock  proved  harder  than  he  had  supposed  and  by  the 
time  the  work  was  done  he  was  a  penniless  man.  As  he 
sat  bemoaning  the  sad  fact  the  old  man  who  had  given 
the  advice  came  along.  Oui"  friend  ran  out  and  grasped 
him  by  the  top-knot. 

r  .  "It  was  you,  villaixi,  that  told  me  to  make  those 
iwretched  images  on  the  hill.  You  have  ruined  ;me,  beg- 
gared me." 

.**Just  a  moment,  friend;  why  were  you  to  make 
them?" 

,  **In  order  to  get  rid  of  beggars." 

"Well,  .have  you  seen  a  single  beggar  since  they  were 
done?" 

"No,  but  I  am  a  beggar  myself," 

"Ah,  well,  did  you  suppose  there  was  any  earthly 
way  to  getting  rid  of  beggars  so  long  as  you  had  any 
thing  to  give.  I  saw  to  the  bottom  of  your  nature  and 
knew  there  was  but  one  remedy.  You  had  your  choice 
to  follow  it  or  not.  I  made  my  promise  good,  so  you 
should  not  repine." 

The  philanthropist  turned  away  sadly  shaking  his 
head.  Better  to  have  spent  his  money  on  the  poor  than 
upon  those  senseless  blocks  of  stone ;  but,  alas,  wisdom 
always  comes  too  late. 
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Editorial    Comment. 

The  question  of  the  Korean  loan  from  Japan  may  be 
looked  at  from  various-stand  points.  There  are  those 
who  applaud  and  those  who  condemn.  It  is  worth  while 
considering  carefully  before  indulging  in  either  extreme 
of  opinion.  The  questions  to  be  asked  seem  to  be  some- 
thing like  the  following.  (1 )  Does  Korea  need  a  loan  and 
if  so  for  what  purpose  ?  (2)  If  Korea  secures  the  loan  is 
there  reasonable  probability  that  any  fair  per  cent  of  the 
money  will  be  used  for  the  ostensible  purpose  for  which  it 
was  obtained  ?  (3)  If  the  money  is  needed,  from  whom 
should   it  be  borrowed  ? 

As  to  the'first  question  the  general  answer  might  be 
made  that  any  government  would  do  well  to  borrow 
mone}'  at  a  fair  rate  of  interest  if  that  money  could  be  so 
expended  as  to  bring  to  the  people  more  money's  worth 
than  the  interest  on  the  loan.  Korea  sadly  needs  a 
good  currency  which  shall  be  current  not  only  in  Seoul 
but  throughout  the  country.  She  needs  a  homogeneous 
currency.  At  present  the  nickels  pass  current  in  only  a 
fraction  of  the  realm.  Most  of  theprovtnces  still  cling  to 
the  good  old  cash,  cumbersome  and  wasteful  though  it  is. 
But  money  is  something  like  language.  It  is  hard  to  reg- 
ulate b3*  arbitrary  law.  If  the  people  like  the  old  cash 
and  cling  to  it  tenaciously  the  only  way  to  make  the  cur- 
renc}'  homogeneous  is  either  to  make  the  old  cash  the  na- 
tional medium  of  exchange  or  else  to  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  people  by  putting  out  a  currency  that  will  com 
mend  itself  to  all  reasonable  men,  as  of  course  the  nickels 
do  not.  We  believe  that  it  will  be  a  very  difficult  thing 
to  do.  There  have  been  so  many  new  departures  in  cur- 
rency since  1860  that  the  country  people  are  for  the  most 
part  thoroughly  suspicious  of  any  new  scheme  in  this 
direction.  All  the  five  cash  pieces  that  have  been  minted 
during  the  past  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  have  dropped 
to  the  status  of  the  old  one-cash  piece  and  the  only  money 
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that  is  looked  upon  with  entire  confidence  by  three  Kor- 
eans out  of  four  is  the  cash  which  has  been  in  use  for  cen- 
turies. 

But  slow  and  difficult  as  the  process  may  be,  the  Kor- 
ean people  must  come  to  a  better  mind  in  this  matter. 
They  will  never  do  it  until  a  thoroughly  good  coin  is  is- 
sued. If  the  Government  should  issue  a  nickel  coin  as 
honest  in  quality  as  that  of  the  Japanese  and  as  difficult 
to  counterfeit  successfully  it  would  gradually  take  the 
place  of  the  cash.  This  could  be  accelerated  by  requiring 
taxes  to  be  paid  in  cash,  where  this  is  in  use.  If  the 
Government  should  receive  this  cash  and  melt  it  down 
and  sell  it  for  its  intrinsic  value  as  bullion  the  time  would 
come  when  so  much  of  it  would  be  withdrawn  from  cir- 
culation that  the  people  would  be  forced  to  use  the  bet- 
ter coinage  in  all  large  transactions.  There  must  be 
some  subsidiary  coin.  The  nickel  is  far  too  great  in  value 
to  carry  on  ordinary  retail  business  with.  It  cor- 
responds somewhat  to  the  shilling  or  the  **quarter"  and 
there  must  be  something  to  correspond  to  the  penny  and 

the  cent. 

Assuming  then  that  a  rehabilitation  of  the  currency 
is  necessary  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  question  as  to 
the  ability  of  the  Government  to  call  in  the  nickel  coin- 
age already  current.  Suppose  that  the  Government  bor- 
rows several  million  yen  and  uses  them  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  good  nickel  coinage.  One  of  the  new  nickels 
will  be  worth  too  of  the  old  and  he  knows  very  little  of 
the  Korean  who  would  suppose  that  a  single  nickel  of 
whatever  intrinsic  value  would  be  willingly  accepted  in 
lieu  of  two  of  the  present  kinc(.  Note  the  upheaval  that 
would  be  caused  if  all  Korean  merchants  were  suddenly 
called  upon  to  cut  all  prices  in  two.  Among  an  en- 
lightened and  intelligent  people  it  would  be  hard  enough 
but  among  the  Koreans  it  w^ould  Idc  next  to  impossible. 
Only  in  rare  instances  could  they  be  made  to  see  the  logic 
of  it  or  to  consider  it  other  than  a  means  for  official 
spoliation. 

We  are  strongly  of  the  opinion,  judging  from  what 
we  have  seen  of  monetary  changes  during  the  past  two 
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decades,  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  coin  a  thoroughly 
good  one  cent  piece  for  all  ordinary  retail  traffic  and  a 
dollar  silver  piece  for  lar^e  transactions.  The  nickel  is 
worth  just  enough  to  be  worth  counterfeiting  and  is  just 
cheap  enough  to  be  within  the  means  of  the  small  counts 
erfeiter.  It  is  the  ideal  coin  ta  counterfeit.  A  silver  piece 
can  be  easily  tested  but  a  nickel  one  cannot.  The  ope 
cent  copper  piece  is  so  much  like  the  cash  that  it  would 
circulate  with  comparative  rapidity.  There  would  be 
danger  for  a  time  that  the  silver  would  be  hoarded  but 
that  would  wear  away  as  fast  as  men  came  to  have  con- 
fidence in  each  other. 

At  this  very  point  we  run  up  against  another  stub- 
bom  fact.  You  cannot  keep  a  silver  currency  in  Korea 
unless  the  administration  of  justice  is  put  on  a  radically 
different  footing  from  that  on  which  it  stands  at  present. 
Men  must  be  taught  to  feel  that  -they  are  secure  in  the 
possession  of  their  wealth  or  else  they  will  surely  with- 
draw a  silver  currency  and  hoard  it.  Here  is  where  the 
old  cash  possessed  one  decided  advantage.  It  could  not 
be  easily  concealed.  For  this  reason  it  seems  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  monetary  reform  should  follow  a  re- 
form in  the  administration  of  ordinary  justice.  But  here 
we  meet  a  third  conundrum,  how  are  the  Korean  officials 
to  be  made  to  realize  what  justice  is  or  be  made  willing 
to  adjudicate  every  case  with  impartiality  ?  It  can't  be 
done  except  by  an  educative  process.  The  tone  of  public 
and  administrative  morals  must  be  raised  before  any 
genume  and  lasting  reform  is  possible.  Splendid  fighters 
as  the  Japanese  are  and  great  though  their  national  ad- 
vance has  been,  they  have  undertaken  a  new  kind  of  pro- 
blem in  the  handling  of  Korea.  It  is  well  enough  to  talk 
about  reform  but  will  any  reasonable  man  believe  that 
one  of  these  old  time  Korean  officials,  whose  outlook  up- 
on political  life  has  never  been  other  than  the  personal 
and  selfish  one,  can  be  suddenly  metamorphosed  into  a 
just  and  unselfish  administrator  of  the  laws  of  the  land  ? 
Every  foreigner  can  name  a  few  men  who  would  rule 
well  and  justly  but  this  very  ability  is  the  most  lament- 
able feature  of  the  whole  situation  for  the  simple  reason 
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that  such  men  can  be  counted  upon  the  fingers  of  the 
hand  and  are  the  marked  exception.  The  work  to  be 
done  is  not  of  the  next  five  years  but  of  the  next  fifty.  Yi 
Yong-ik  grasped  the  idea  when  he  came  back  firom  Japan 
a  short  time  ago  and  declared  that  what  this  people 
wants  is  education,  and  it  is  a  pitj-  that  he  allowed  him- 
self to  be  shelved  in  the  governorship  of  a  distant  pro- 
vince. 

But  to  return  to  our  theme,  we  have  assumed  the  im- 
portance of  a  monetary  change.  This  will  require 
monej'.  The  Japanese  propose  to  loan  the  mone^-  for  this 
main  purpose.  Manj-  Koreans  look  askance  at  this  and 
some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the^'  will  loan 
the  necessary  money  to  the  government  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  Japanese  loan.  What  are  we  to  say  to  this  cur- 
ious development  ?  Some  foreigners  think  the  Koreans 
have  not  enough  money  to  make  good  the  offer  but  this  is 
a  great  mistake.  A  domestic  loan  of  these  few  millions 
would  be  the  easiest  matter  imaginable  if  the  Koreans 
ui-^ere  determined  to  do  it.  Now,  as  an  ordinary  thing  it 
would  generalh'  be  the  l^est  thing  for  a  government  to 
borrow  from  her  o\N'n  people ;  but  in  this  case  we  may 
well  hesitate  and  ask  whether  a  loan  from  Japan  would 
not  be  better.  In  the  first  place  the  money  would  be 
borrowed  for  a  specific  purpose  and  the  Japanese  au- 
thorities, in  the  interests  of  their  own  commerce  and  in- 
directly- in  the  interests  of  the  Koreans,  would  see  to  it 
that  the  money  went  to  carry  out  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  loaned.  Imagine  a  domestic  loan  over  the  dis- 
bunsement  of  which  the  Japanese  would  naturally:  have  far 
less  control  than  over  a  loan  bv  themselves.  From  what 
we  know  of  things  in  general,  what  proportion  of  that 
money  would  go  to  carry  out  the  ostensible  intent  of  the 
loan  ?  A  rather  small  fraction,  we  imagine.  Some  |ieo- 
ple  object  that  if  Korea  borrows  money  she  ought  to 
have  entire  control  of  the  spending  of  it.  This  would  l>e 
well  enough  if  there  could  Ix?  some  guarantee  that  the 
government  would  use  the  mone3'  in  the  definite  manner 
sfKTcified,  for  the  Japanese  are  lending  the  money  in  the 
joint  interests  of  their  own  nationals  and  of  the  Koreans; 
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but  failing  such  guarantee  we  think  it  would  be  bad 
policy  for  a  lot  of  wealthy  Koreans  to  put  three  or  four 
million  yen  of  their  money  into  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  only  way,  so  far  as  w^e  can  see,  to  secure 
such  guarantee  is  for  the  loan  to  be  held  by  the  Japanese 
bank  and  expended  through  the  Finance  Department 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Adviser,  in  such  manner 
that  every  dollar  shall  work  toward  the  direct  attain- 
ment of  the  purpose  of  the  loan. 

In  spite  of  all  adverse  criticism  and  gloomy  forecast 
we  think  that  there  are  signs  that  the  Japanese  are 
reaching  toward  the  accomplishment  of  what  tTiey  pro- 
fessed at  the  beginning.  The  handling  of  such  a  people 
as  the  Koreans  is  a  labor  in  which  even  the  best  of  ad- 
ministrators might  acknowledge  mistakes  without  a 
blush.  We  think  there  are  signs  that  the  Japanese  au- 
thorities are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  reform  of 
Korea  is  a  larger  and  a  longer  one  than  was  at  first 
anticipated  ^nd  that  it  will  have  to  begin  by  a  gradual 
education  of  the  people  rather  than  by  the  exacting  of  a 
reluctant  obediance  to  salutary  but  distasteful  com- 
mands. It  is  the  new,  the  rising  generation  that  will 
have  to  accomplish  this  work,  and  in  order  that  they 
may  do  it  there  must  be  more  attention  paid  to  the 
matter  of  education.  We  may  be  charged  with  insisting 
upon  this  point  ad  nausea^n,  but  we  must  remember  that 
Korea  is  not  in  any  such  position  as  Japan  was  when 
she  determined  to  make  the  great  change.  Japan  was 
eager,  restless,  passionate  for  the  change.  At  least  the 
upper  classes  were.  But  in  Korea  this  is  by  no  means 
the  case.  The  Japanese  needed  but  a  single  glance  at  the 
power  and  enlightenment  of  the  West  to  make  her  deter- 
mine to  make  the  volte  face^  but  the  Koreans,  like  the 
Chinese,  have  as  3'et  failed  to  grasp  this  fact.  Is  there 
anyone  who  will  dare  to  say  that  they  can  be  made  to 
grasp  it  except  through  an  educative  process  ?  Japan 
was  a  cocoon  just  ready  to  b'urst  and  let  out  the 
butterfly.  Korea  is  an  egg  that  must  be  incubated 
beneath  some  mother-wing.  The  incubative  warmth 
must  come  from  outside.     If  a  hen  keeps  rolling  her  eggs 
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over  with  her  bill  wondering  why  they  do  not  hatch 
she  will  see  no  result  of  her  solicitude.  She  must  sit 
quietly  and  patiently  until  the  process  is  conaplete.  Much 
the  same  thing  is  true  in  Korea,  and  the  incubative 
warmth  that  is  necessary  is  education. 

In  the  above  connection  a  little  Korean  story  is  not 
inapplicable.  An  old  man  and  a  young  man  were  travel- 
ling in  the  country  along  a  dangerously  rough  road.  As 
ill-luck  would  have  it  they  both  fell  into  a  deep  pit  from 
which  there  was  no  method  of  exit.  The  old  man  wept 
and  declared  that  there  was  no  hope.  The  young  man 
said  that  he  had  still  many  years  to  live  and  was  deter- 
mined to  find  a  way  out.  He  searched  in  vain.  At  last 
he  said  to  the  old  man  "Give  me  that  coat  of  your's-  Ytm 
are  about  to  die  any  way,  so  the  garment  is  of  no  use  to 
you.*'  The  old  man  demurred  but  was  compelled  toobej^ 
The  young  man  struck  a  match  and  set  fire  to  the  coat- 
A  great  column  of  smoke  arose  from  the  pit  and  someone 
saw  it  from  afar  and  came  to  learn  what  was  the  cause. 
The  two  entrapped  men  were  discovered  and  released. 
The  Koreans  tell  this  story  as  typical  of  the  present  time. 
The  older  generation  and  the  young  are  perishing  to- 
gether. The  young  demand  that  the  old  make  a  sacri- 
fice of  their  prejudices  in  order  to  ensure  a  longer  lease  of 
life  to  the  coming  generation.  This  may  be  uncomfort- 
able for  the  old-timers  but  it  may  mean  the  salvation  of 
both.  It  would  be  easy  to  enlarge  upon  the  application 
of  the  story  but  the  reader  will  be  able  to  do  this  for 
himself. 


We  were  rather  amused  at  a  recent  vagary  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews  in  publishing  a  picture  of  the  editor  of 
the  Korea  Review  in  connection  with  an  article  trans- 
lated from  a  Japanese  periodical  and  loading  him  with 
the  title  of  adviser  to  the  King  of  Korea.  We  regret 
having  been  served  up  like  this,  a  la  Emily  Brown,  and 
shall  try  to  discover  the  source  from  which  the  eminent 
American  periodical  obtained  its  information. 


We  are  very  glad  to  learn  that  the  Korea  Branch  of 
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the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  is  about  to  enter  upon  a  new 
campaigA.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  society  should 
not  be  the  merlium  of  supplying  a  large  amount  of  useful 
information  about  this  country*  There  seems  to  be  an 
impression  that  no  papers  will  be  acceptable  except 
such  as  are  exhaustive  of  the  subject  which  is  adopted. 
In  the  present  stage  of  our  knowedge  of  Korea  this 
would  debar  all  papers.  What  we  want  is  cumulative 
infocmation.  We  are  not  prepared  for  deep  deductions 
and  broad  generalizations  as  yet.  We  have  only  just 
begun  to  get  together  a  few  of  the  bare  facts  which  the 
future  student  will  be  able  to  use  to  further  effect.  We 
need  a  mass  of  facts,  digested  so  far  as  possible,  but  at 
any  rate  /(icis.  Isolated  facts  are  better  than  hasty  de- 
ductions. What  one  Korean  topic  is  there  of  which  we 
have  sufficient  detailed  knowledge  to  begin  to  generalize  ? 
We  venture  to  say  there  is  not  one.  How  are  these 
details  to  be  gathered  ?  No  one  person  can  do  it.  It 
must  be  the  work  of  the  whole  membership  of  the  society. 
Each  will  see  things  from  a  different  stand-point  and  in 
time  it  wiU  be  possible  to  take  the  &cts  thus  gradually 
gathered  and  weld  them  into  something  like  definite 
form.  But  if  the  members  wait  until  they  are  able  to 
produce  a  finished  and  complete  dissertation  on  any 
topic  the  society  might  as  well  go  out  of  commission. 

We  must  say  a  word  by  way  of  commendation  of  the 
new  departure  contemplated  by  the  officers  of  this  in- 
stitution. Formal  papers  have  not  been  forthcoming,  in 
spite  of  strenuous  efforts  to  secure  the  same.  It  has  been 
determined,  therefore,  to  hold  general  meetings  in  the 
form  of  symposiums.  Topics  will  be  decided  upon  and  a 
number  of  members  will  be  asked  to  contribute  remarks 
upon  them,  and  the  general  discussion  will  probably 
draw  out  considerable  information.  The  plan  ought  to 
result  in  a  number  of  popular  and  successful  meetings. 
The  results  erf  these  discussions  will  be  preserved  in  some 
permaneirt  form  and  thus  we  shall  gradually  accumulate 
a  fund  of  information  that  will  fully  justify  the  existence 
of  .the  society  and  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be,  the  center 
of  intelligence  about  things  Korean. 
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To  those  who  have  subscribed  for  the  History  of 
Korea  in  separate  form  we  are  obliged  to  make  another 
report  of  progress  only.  It  is  plain  that  editors  may  pro- 
pose but  it  is  the  compositors  that  dispose.  The  com- 
pleting of  the  indexes  of  this  work  is  a  difficult  matter 
but  is  being  pushed  as  fast  as  the  facilities  at  hand  >\dll 
allow.  .We  must  ask  the  subscribers  to  exericise  their 
patience  a  little  longer.  The  result  of  the  dela3''  will  be 
to  make  the  work  much  more  complete  and  of  much  more 
genuine  value.  For  this  reason  we  believe  that  those 
who  have  subscribed  will  not  grow  impatient  over  the 
postponement. 


A    Review, 

Mr.  W.  F.  Sands,  formerly  Adviser  to  the  Household 
Department,  has  an  article  in  the  February  Cejitury  that 
will  l3e  found  worth  reading  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
this  country.  It  is  entitled  ** Korea  and  the  Korean  Em- 
peror," and  is  a  pleasant  medle3'  ^^  historj^  archeology', 
political  economy,  with  an  occasional  touch  of  fiction  as 
flavoring.  Sympathetic  in  tone  it  touches  lightly  upon 
the  undoubted  good  qualities  of  the  Korean  people  and 
manifests  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  commer- 
cial, agricultural  and  mineral  resources  of  the  country. 
Probably  he  is  right  in  his  estimate  of  the  people  as  po- 
tentially capable.  **But  take  the  average  Korean  out  of 
these  surroundings  and  he  is  a  ver^^  different  man.  Edu- 
cate him  and  leave  him  his  earnings ;  give  him  one 
generation  of  clean,  strong  government  and  Korea  will 
cease  to  be  the  *bone  of  contention,'  the  *plague  spot  of 
the  East ;'  #  #  #  but  will  become  the  very  garden-spot 
of  the  East.'  Japan's  great  indebtedness  to  Korea,  in 
art,  literature  and  religion,  is  properly  emphasized  and 
her  ingratitude  is  fully  exposed.  Mr.  Sands  does  not  in 
the  least  shrink  from  the  painful  duties  of  stem  Men- 
tor to  Japanese  and  English,  French,  Russian  and  Ger- 
man, nor  even — but  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger— rto 
the  recalcitrant  American. 
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Perhaps  the  chief  interest  of  the  artich  lies  in  his  ex- 
quisite picture  of  the  Emperor.  It  is  the  fruit  of  close 
personal  intimacy  and  presents  a  view  of  the  man  that 
few  have  been  privileged  to  behold.  **I  have  known  him, 
1  ma3'  say,  intimately,  through  six  most  trying  years. 
•  •  *  [he  is]  a  kindly,  courteous  gentleman,  deepl3'' 
almost  morbiJly  religious,  and  sentimentally  devoted 
to  the  memory  of  his  murdered  wife  and  her  son,'* 
**an  intelligent  but  untra veiled  man, .  bound  hand  and 
foot  by  tradition  and  intrigue,  on  the  defensive  against 
every  one,  but  seeking  information  of  every  kind,  even 
the  seemingly  trivial,  in  order  to  enlarge  his  horizon  and 
adapt  the  knowledge  gained  to  his  own  needs."  **He  is 
painfully  aware  of  his  ignorance  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Occident  and  his  desire  to  be  in  no  wav  be- 
hind  his  royal  and  imperial  cousins  of  Europe  exposes 
him  to  constant  mortification  and  expense." 

Mr.  Sands  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  America  in 
Korean  polities,  but  he  is  surprising^  despondent.  The 
Emperor  has  always  been  particularly  friendly  to  Ameri- 
cans of  all  sorts,  and  numbered  many  of  them  among  his 
particular  friends.  His  **one  consistent  policy  has  been 
to  profit  by  the  American  spirit  of  commercialism  and  to 
make  it  a  buffer  against  a  too  great  Japanese  influence 
on  one  side  and  Russian  aggression  on  the  other."  But 
**Lack  of  unity  on  the  Americans'  part  brought  about  a 
total  loss  of  American  prestige  during  the  period  of  acute 
tension  which  preceded  the  present  war,"  with  the 
melancholy  result  that  the  Emperor  threw  in  his  lot  with 
the  less,  immediately  dangerous  of  his  aggressive  neigh- 
bours. "He  came  to  an  understanding  with  the  Russian 
authorities  and  asked  for  troops;  and  it  was  doubtless 
the  knowledge  of  his  intentions  which  urged  the  Japan- 
ese government  to  prompt  action.  This  step  was  doubt- 
less a  mistake,  but  had  his  wishes  met  with  the  response 
in  America  which  thev  deserved,  it  would  not  have  been 
necessary  and  Russia  and  Japan  would  not  have  had 
the  Korean  pretext  for  war." 

A.  Kenmure. 
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News   Calendar. 

It  is  with  kcca  regret  that  we  have  to  reoord  the  death  on  Feb. 
loth  of  Mrs.  T.  H.  Yon  the  wife  of  the  Vice  Ifiniater  of  Foreign 
Affaire.  Mrs.  Ynn  had  made  many  wurm  friends  in  this  community 
since  she  came  aboot  ten  jrears  ago.  The  funeral  took  plaoeat  the  Sever- 
ance Memorial  Hospital  on  Monday  morning  the  I3;th  inst  and  was  at- 
tended by  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances  and  friends.  The  body  was  in. 
tcrred  in  the  Foreign  cemetery.  BCrs.  Ynn  left  four  small  children, 
two  boys  and  two  girls.  The  entire  community  extends  to  the  bereaved 
family  their  heartiest  sympathy. 

The  stone  fights  this  year  are  unusually  exciting  and  popular.  The 
casual  onlooker  wonders  where  the  participants  get  their  enthusiasm 
and  conndcrs  them  three  parts  crazy,  it  seems  so  forogn  to  the 
Korean  temperament  as  ordinarily  exhibited.  But  there  is  reaUy  no- 
thing to  wonder  at.  It  is  the  new  year  season  of  leisure.  They  f  ee^ 
the  spring  coming  and  they  want  to  get  out  and  **kick  up*'  a  little. 
The  game  is  spectacular,  the  participants  get  talked  about  and  win  a 
little  cheap  fame,  and  once  warmed  up  to  the  work  they  forget  the 
danger.  There  have  been  several  deaths  this  year  from  wounds  received 
in  theie  fights  and  some  efforts  were  made  by  the  police  to  stop  them; 
but  it  is  the  great  national  game,  time-honored  and  unique.  We  western- 
ers can  consistently  say  very  little  against  it  because  of  its  danger. 
Out  of  thousands  who  enage  in  it  only  two  or  three  are  killed  during 
the  season,  whtdi  is  a  very  low  average.  Death's  automobile  crop  in 
America  or  -  Europe  shows  ten  times  as  great  an  average  as  this.  We 
are  proverbial  in  our  pursuit  of  dangerous  pleasures,  and  if  the  Koreans 
could  see  us  climbing  the  Alps,  playing  football,  polo  or  lacrosse,  fox 
hunting  or  any  other  of  a  score  of  our  amusements  they  would  be 
shocked  at  the  mortality  exhibited.  Why,  enough  hunters  shoot  each 
other  in  the  woods  by  mistake  each  season  in  America  to  cover  the 
Korean  stone  fight  bill  for  ten  years.  A  painful  accident  occnrrtd  one 
day  at  the  Bast  Gate.  The  people  were  swarming  out  to  watch  the 
game  and  a  boy  on  one  of  the  electric  cars,  thinking  to  get  ahead  of 
the  rest,  leaped  from  the  car  before  it  stopped.  He  struck  one  of  the 
poles  that  support  the  wires  and  bounded  back  under  the  car  where 
the  wheels  passed  over  one  of  his  legs  crushing  it  beyond  repair.  He 
was  taken  to  the  Severance  Hospital.  There  was  more  or  less  danger  of 
a  riot,  for  the  people  were  excited  over  the  stone-fights  and  in  just  the 
mood  to  be  set  on  fire  by  such  a  match  as  this.  The  soldiers  of  the 
American  Legation  guard  were  called  out  and  soon  arrived  on  the 
scene.  The  wrath  of  the  mob  passed  and  all  became  quiet  again.  No 
possible  blame  could  be  attached  to  the  guard  or  the  motor-man.  if 
a  person  leaps  from  a  moving  ear  vnthout  giving  notice  he  does  so  at 
his  own  risk. 
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The  repent  comes  that  the  official  position  of  aboat  one  half  the 
eunuchs  will  be  reduced. 

The  magistrate  of  Sak  Nyung  informs  the  Home  Office  that  mem- 
bers of  the  II  Chin-hoi  have  assembled  at  that  place,  insulted  women^ 
interfered  with  the  local  administration  and  compelled  the  magistrate  to 
do  their  bidding. 

The  Korean  Minister  to  Japan  has  sent  to  the  Foreign  Office  tiie 
documents  conferring  eleven  decorations  by  the  Japanese  government 
on  Mr.  Yi  Chai-kook  and  his  staff. 

A  Korean  policeman  arrested  by  a  Japanese  railway  inspector  and 
imprisoned  at  Masanpo  has  enlisted  the  Foreign  Office  in  his  behalf^ 
and  as  a  consequence  a  telegram  has  been  sent  to  the  kamni  at  Masam^ 
po  to  apply  to  the  Japanese  consul  for  the  release  of  the  prisoner,. 

D.  H.  B.  Yer  and  Yang  Hong-muk  have  each  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  third  secretary  to  foreign  legations. 

Yi  Chi-yong  takes  the  place  of  Yi  To^chaias  Minister  of  Agriculture^ 
Commerce  and  Industry. 

Pak  yong-wha  has  been  appointed  acting  Minister  of  the  House* 
hold  Department. 

Some  preliminary  arrangements  have  been  made  looking  toward 
holding  an  exposition  at  the  Kyung  Pok  palace  in  April. 

Born:  To  Rev.  and  Mrs.  H,  M.  Bruen,  of  Taiku,  on  Feb.  i,  a 
daughter. 

A  son  was  welcomed  to  the  home  of  Dr  and  Mrs.  Null,  at  Taiku^ 
on  the  12th  inst. 

A  third  line  of  telephones  is  soon  to  be  established  between  Seoul  and 
Chemulpo. 

Chung  Kin-wun  proposes  to  issue  circulars  to  high  officicds  and  men 
of  wealth,  asking  them  to  contribute  to  a  nationcd  loan. 

A  Japanese  official  is  shortly  to  visit  all  the  schools  in  the  country 
districts,  but  the  schools  are  not  so  numerous  as  to  make  his  duties  ex- 
tremely arduous. 

Representatives  of  the  II  Chin-hoi  have  been  despatched  to  every 
province  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  branches  of  the  society. 

The  president  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer  explains  that  the  Pyeng 
Yang  coal  company  has  no  further  use  for  foreign  employees  and  will 
cease  to  do  business  because  the  expense  of  mining  is  greater  than  the 
proceeds  will  warrant. 

Some  unscrupulous  Koreans  have  engaged  Japanese  lawyers  to 
assist  in  civil  suits,  many  of  which  are  mere  pretexts  for  unlawfully 
obtaining  money,  and  as  a  consequence  orders  have  gone  forth  from 
police  headquarters  for  the  arrest  of  such  men. 

The  report  comes  that  thousands  of  people  of  North  Kyung  Sang 
province  gathered  at  Taiku  to  protest  against  the  coming  of  Yi  Yong-ik 
as  their  governor,  on  account  of  their  fear  of  his  methods. 
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Early  ia  the  month  it  was  reported  that  the  Japanesie  Government 
would  station  sanitary  advisers  at  Seoul,  Chemulpo,  Fusan  and  Pyeng 
Yang.  Whether  their  advice  will  be  backed  with  authority  to  execute 
is  not  stated. 

Mr.  Dakahashi,  a  Japanese  gentleman,  has  been  employed  by  the 
Korean  Government  as  teacher  in  the  Middle  School  for  a  period  of 
three  years. 

Another  small  steamer  line  between  Chemulpo  and  Haiju  is  beiug 
established  by  the  Chinese  merchants  of  Chemulpo. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Woo,  now  Chinese  Consul  at  Fusan,  spent  a  number  of 
days  in  Seoul  assisting  the  Hon.  Cheng  Kwang  Chun,  the  newly-ap- 
pointed Chinese  Minister  to  Korea. 

A  law  school  has  been  established  at  Suba  Dong,  Seoul,  and  iii 
applications  have  been  made  for  admission  as  students. 

*  The    Home    Department     recently    dismissed    mineteen  country 
magistrates  and  appointed  thirteen  others  at  a  single  sitting. 

The  Japanese  Minister  has  suggested  that  Korean  graduates  from 
Japanese  language  schools  be  appointed  as  magistrates  to  lessen  the 
inconvenience  experienced  in  transacting  business  between  citizens  of 
the  two  nations. 

The  Japanese  authorities  have  applied  to  the  Foreign  Office  for 
permission  to  import  explosives  for  use  in  constructing  the  military 
railway,  but  they  intimate  thpt  since  much  unnecessary  delay  is  caused 
by  such  a  round-about  proceeding  in  future  such  negotiations  should  be 
carried  on  direct  between  Japanese  consuls  and  the  Korean  Customs. 
The  magistrate  of  Takan  is  exercised  over  the  actions  of  a  Japanese 
named  Ishib&shi,  whom  he  reports  as  having  constructed  a  light-house 
and  given  currency  to  statements  that  he  would  lay  submarine  cables 
between  Japan  and  Chemulpo. 

According  to  Japanese  papers  in  Seoul  the  Protocol  between  Korea 
and  Japan  will  probably  be  revised  in  the  near  future,  because  of  dis- 
satisfaction on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  Government. 

The  former  governor  of  Pyeng  Yang,  now  in  Seoul,  has  recently 
been  waited  on  by  a  deputation  from  Pyeng  Yang,  asking  him  to  re- 
store the  money  squeezed  while  he  was  governor. 

A  large  muniber  of  soldiers  and  others  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment are  continually  receiving  attention  at  the  Severance  Hospital, 
and  it  is  hot  unlikely  that  the  government  could  be  shown  the 
reasonableness  of  providing  tor  the  needs  of  Government  patients. 

The  Foreijxn  Office  has  been  requested  to  hasten  the  payment  of  a 
claim  for  $633.80  due  the  Postal  Telegraph  company  in  Washington 
from  the  Korean  Legation  in  that  city. 

The  Finance  Department  is  contemplating  means  for  collecting 
taxes  other  than  the  cumbrous  methods  now  in  use. 

During  the  month  the  police  have  been  busy  collecting  a  special 
assessment  from  each  house  in  Seoul  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  and 
repairing  the  wells  of  the  city. 
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On  Ihe  2nd  instant  the  Belgian  Consul  and  the  Italian  Minister,  re- 
spectively, were  received  in  audience  b}-  His  Majesty. 

The  Italian  Minister  has  asked. the  Foreign  Office  to  complete  the 
contract  for  the  previously  granted  gold  mine  concession,  indicating 
the  royalty,  term,  boundaries,  etc.,  adding  that  the  terms  should  be 
the  same  as  those  granted  the  English  mine  at  Eun-san. 

It  is  said  the  Korean  Government  has  been  advised  by  the  Japanese 
Minister  to  abolish  the  two  Departments  of  Education  and  Agriculture, 
for  the  sake  of  economy. 

On  the  8th  inst  Mr.  Cho  Pyung  Sik,  Minister  <3l  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, presented  his  resignation. 

The  magistrate  appointed  by  the  government  for  Ko-won  reports 
to  the  Home  Department  that  the  Japanese  military  authorities  at  Won- 
san  have  appointed  Mr.  Pak  Ki-ho  as  acting  maj^istrate  of  Ko-won, 
without  permission  of  the  Korean  government,  and  that  he  himself  is 
prevented  by  these  same  authorities  from  going  to  his  post. 

Early  in  the  month  it  was  reported  that  the  Russians  in  North 
Korea  had  burned  all  their  military  stores  and  destroyed  the  telegraph 
line  between  Pukchung  and  Kilju. 

A  contract  has  been  signed  by  Prof.  Frampton  of  the  Government 
English  School  for  a  period  of  four  years  at  Y300  per  month,  with  Y600 
per  year  for  house  rent. 

The  autograph  letter  of  the  Emperor  of  China  was  presented  to 
the  Emperor  of  Korea  on  the  7th  inst  by  the  newly  appointed  Chinese 
Minister  to  Korea. 

Contracts  were  signed  on  the  3rd  inst  in  the  Home  Department  for 
the  ^employment  of  Mr.  Maruyama  as  adviser  to  the  Korean  Police  De- 
partment. 

The  intended  departure  of  Ha  Sang-ki  for  Japan  has  been  interfer- 
ed with  by  the  Japanese  authorities  in  Korea. 

The  magistrate  of  Tan-chon,  who  had  been  prevented  by  the  Rua- 
sians  from  proceeding  to  his  post  of  duty,  has  now  arrived  at  Tan- 
chon,  the  Russians  having  withdrawn  northward. 

Telegraph  communication  between  Seoul  and  Wiju,  interrupted 
for  several  months,  has  again  been  resumed. 

Word  having  reached  the  II  Chin-hoi  in  Seoul  that  the  magistrate 
of  Chinju  was  attempting  to  incite  the  country  peddlars  to  crush  the 
branch  societies  of  the  II  Chin-hoi,  a  telegram  was  sent  to  the  branch 
societies  calling  on  the  members  to  gather  from  all  quarters  and  pro- 
tect themselves  against  the  peddlars. 

On  the  9th  inst  the  Minister  of  Education  presented  his  resignation^ 

On  the  8th  inst  a  number  of  wealthy  men  who  live  at  Soh-kaug 
informed  the  Korean  government  that  if  there  was  need  of  funds  a 
loan  could  easily  be  secured  from  the  Korean  people,  and  therefore  the 
proposition  to  negotiate  a  loan  from  Japan  should  be  withdrawn  at  once. 
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Protest  has  been  lodged  with  the  Home  Minister  by  Sang  'Pyttttff 
Chan,  leader  of  the  II  Chin-hoi,  against  the  methods  by  which  twenty- 
three  new  magistrates  have  been  recently  appointed. 

The  magistrate  of  Woong-Chyou  reports  that  about  ten  Japanese 
have  carried  away  all  the  anuminitioa  stored  in  Raduk  belonging  to  the 
Korean  government. 

The  imperial  Excheqaer  Bureau  has  informed  the  Fbreign  Office 
that  the  Pyeng  Yang  Coal  mining  company  will  be  dissolved,  and  there^ 
fore  the  foreigners  employed  as  engineers  will  not  be  needed,  even 
though  their  contracts  have  not  expired. 

Native  papers  report  that  secret  negotiation»  have  been  made  be* 
tween  the  Korean  and  Jap»anese  govern.uient»  over  the  tobacco  amt 
salt  manopolies  in  Korea,  all  demauds  of  the  Japanese  having  beet> 
conceded. 

Mr*  Kato,  adviser  to  the  Imperial  Household  had  ^  an  audience  witb 
His  Majesty  on.  theiotb  inst  relative  to  reforms  in  the  Houshold. 

The  Educational  Department  has  handed  to  the  Foreign  Ofi&ce  a 
draft  of  the  contract  with  a  Chinese  teacher  for  the  approval  of  the 
Japanese  Minister.  The  teacher  is  to  receive  iio  yen  per  mouth  for 
three  years,  with  an  additonal  twenty  yen  per  month  for  hous»  rent. 

According  to  contract  with  Mr.  Maruyama,  adwser  to  the  Police 
Department,  the  following  are  to  receive  his  attention  :  i.  Matters 
concerning  the  higher  police  offices  ;  2,  Matters  relating  to  foreigners  ; 
y  Trial  ot  condemnation  of  political  offenders ;  4^  Trial  and  condemn 
nation  of  murderers  and  robbers ;  5.  Appointment  and  dismissal  of 
police  officials. 

Mr.  Yi  Yong-ik  has  been  waited  on  by  Sr  deputatioi>  iron^'  the  It 
Chin-hoi  and  q^eslioned  concerning  his  present  relations  with  the 
Palace  and  also  the  Japanese  army  headq]aarters.  It  is  said  that  in- 
cidentally he  was  asked  to  give  more  attentioi^  to  the  schools  he  ha» 
established,  and  to  restore  the  furuiture  he  had  confiscated  fronvln^ 
dependence  Hall. 

A  Japanese  lady  ductor  Imls  been  secured  for  the  In^erial  Hoosehold. 

The  Police  Department  has  asked  the  Home  Department  to  lay  be 
Sore  the  Japanese  Minister  the  fact  that  while  Korean  police  were  col- 
lecting government  taxes  in  the  vicinity  of  Moc>n-chyon,  Kowon  and 
Yang  Heung,  they  were  arrested  t>v  order  of  the  Japanese  military 
authorities  at  Woosan,  and  the  money  collected,  about  $28ov  had  beet> 
confiscated  and  the  men  sent  away  under  military  guard. 

By  request  of  the  Japanese  Minister  the  Koreai^  government  wilt 
employ  Mn  Huragawa  at  a  salary  of  yen  150  per  month,  as  interpreter 
ior  Ms.  Masuyama,.  Japanese  adviser  to  the  Police  Departments 

Chinese  bandits  are  raiding  Kosean  villages  and  plundering  proper- 
ty to  such  an  extent  that  the  magistrate  of  Sani-6n  asks  the  government, 
tib  select  one  hundred  mountaineer  hunters  and  arm.  thenir  ynkki  rifle» 
Cor  the  pvoteation  of  the  people. 
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Facilities  provided  for  pissenger  and  freight  traffic  on  the  Seoul- 
Pusan  railway  are  at  present  entirely  inadequate.  It  is  hoped  that  soou 
much  better  accommodations  will  be  supplied. 

On  the  2ist  inst  otie  of  the  palace  buildings  immediately  at  the 
rear  of  the  present  residence  of  His  .Majesty  Wa!»  discovered  to  be  on 
lire,  but  the  blaze  was  soon  extinguished. 

The  Vice  Governor  of  Seoul  and  the  Japanese  Consul  have  selecteii 
a  site  outside  of  South  Gate  for  the  Japanese  bulletin  board  first-located 
at  Cbongno.  , 

The  magistrate  of  Puk«chung  reports  that  the  Russians  bad  retreat' 
ed  to  Yiwsn  after  destroying  all  the  telegraph  lines  and  instruments  id 
kis  district. 

Mr.  Shim  Ki-son  has  been  appointed  goa-eroor  of  South  Ham  Kyung 

Province. 

Two  inspectors  have  been  appointed  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
to  investigate  the  causes  for  delay  in  the  delivery  of  mails. 

Notwithtanding  the  vigilance  of  the  Japanese  gendarmes  it  appears 
that  fortmie- tellers  and  geomancers  still  have  access  to  the  palace. 

Much  complaint  has  been  heard  recently  over  the  non-delivery  of 
mails,  especially  in  the  interior. 

Yi  Pang-nni,  Vice  Minister  of  the   Home    Department,    hfl»  been 

waited  on  by  four  representatives  of  the  II  Chin -hoi,  who  requested  the 
dismissal  of  the  magistrates  at  ChuDJn,  Chinju^Soou'^hiin,  Kim-whaand 

Kosan. 

A  report  from  the  magistrate  of  Chtilsbn  states  that  a  Korean  accused 
of  stealing  railway  materials  in  his  district  has  been  sboi  by  the  Japanese 
military  authorities. 

The  resignation  of  the  Minister  of  Education  baa  been  firesented 
but  not  approved  r 

Min  Pyung-han  has  organized  a  company  at  Fyeng  Yang  for  the 
purpose  of  rnioing  coal  in  the  districts  of  Kang'doifg  and  Sam-tung, 
and  iron  in  iCang-sek.    An  American  engineer  will  be  employed. 

The  sentences  of  banishment  against  three  leaders  of  the  Peddlara 
Guild  have  been  withdrawn  by  Imperial  order < 

Yi  Yong  Ik  has  been  appointed  governor  of  North  Kyung  Sang. 

Ye  Kem-samg  has  l>een  transferred  from  the  posittou  of  Vice  Miu" 
fster  of  Agriculture  to  that  of  Vice  Minister  of  Law. 

As  soofl  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  Chief  Commissioner 
Mcl>avy  Brown  will  commence  repairs  on  the  road  to  Yang  Wha-chiti 
ander  instructions  from  tbe  Home  Department. 

The  ceremony  of  fonually  opening  the  Seoul- Fusan  railway  is  now 
scheduled  to  take  place  in  May.  The  native  papers  rtport  that  a  Japan- 
ese prince  and  at  least  a  thousand  prominent  citizens  from  «he  Island 
Empire  will  be  in  attendance. 
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A  Japanese  adviser  for  Local  Affairs  is  said  to  be  on  his  way  to  Korea. 

The  kauini  of  Wonsan  says  he  had  received  application  from  a 
Japanese  agent  of  the  Whale  Fishing  company  £or  the  concession  for 
N^'hale  fishing  previously  granted  to  Russian  interests. 

Mr.  Ye  Hyun-pyun^;,  governer  of  South  Hani  Kyung,  reports  that 
the  Japanese  military  authorities  at  Ham  Heung  have  deprived  him  of 
bis  uflicial  seal  and  have  urged  him  to  leave  his  post. 

General  Hasegawa  and  staff  were  received  in  audience  by  His  Maj- 
esty on  the  iCth  iust. 

Pak  Eui-pyung  has  been   appointed   governor   of   Seoul   vke   Min 

Kyung-sik,  who  has  been  appointed  Chief  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court* 

The  Japancjse  Minister  requests  the  Home  Department  to  appoint 
two  more  Japanese  to  assist  Mr.  Maruyama,  Japanese  adviser  to  the 
i'olice  Department. 

The  chiefs  of  the  different  police  stations  in  Seoul  have  received 
instructions  to  post  two  sentries  at  street  corners  and  street  railway 
crossings  to  protect  foot-passengers,  and  they  are  also  to  see  that  refuse 
is  not  thrown  into  the  streets  and  that  beggars  shall  be  compelled  to 
retire  from  the  streets. 

Over  two  hundred  students  have  enrolled  at  the  recently  establish- 
ed law  school  in  Seoul. 

.  Reports  are  received  that  owing  to  the  large  influx  of  Japanese 
into  Pyeng  Yang  and  their  determination  to  s-ecure  the  best  locations, 
the  price  of  land  is  ten  times  higher  than  it  was  there  one  year  ago. 

All  foreign  representatives  and  Korean  ministers  were  entertained 
nt  dinner  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Stevens. 

The  troubles  between  the  Korean  anc^  Japanese  coolies  at  Chemulpo 
'liave  been  settled,  all  parties  to  have  equal  rights  to  employment. 

A  grave  robber  accompanied  by  soldiers  has  lately  been  apprehend- 
ed by  the  police. 

Five  warships  were  sighted  off  Fusan  harbor  about  i  P.  M.  on  the 
6th  inst.  creating  a  temporary  flutter  of  excitmeut.  They  were  un- 
doubtedly Japanese  and  proceeded  north  along  the  east  coast  of  Korea. 

In  adopting  the  new  (criminal  code  that  section  authorizing  behead* 
ing  of  criminals  in  Korea  has  been  aboli.shed. 

Mr.  Maruyama  delivered  a  lecture  to  the  chiefs  of  the  police  bureaus 
in  Seoul  on  the  25th  inst  on  sanitary  and  police  affairs. 

The  Police  Department  has  instructed  the  police  to  collect  8  cents 
monthly  from  each  house  with  -which  to  pay  for  the  removal  of  all  refuse. 

Concerning  the  complaint  that  a  certain  Japanese  named  Kumagawa 
had  carried  away  the  Korean  ammunition  and  destroyed  the  store- 
house on  Katuk  island,  the  Foreign  Office  informs  the  Home  Depart- 
ment that  the  kamni  of  the  nearest  port  is  to  lay  the  matter  before 
the  Japanese  consul  for  settlement. 
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A  great  disturbance  between  Japanese  and  Koreans  occurred  at 
Ryuk  Po,  a  railway  station  near  Pyeng  Yang.  Japanese  gendarmes 
were  called  in,  and  a  number  of  Koreans  were  severely  wounded  before 
the  disturbance  ceased. 

The  request  has  been  made  that  all  Japanese  military  supplies  be 
freely  admitted  and  forwarded  to  all  parts  of  the  interior  of  Korea,  and 
that  notification  to  that  effect  be  sent  to  each  of  the  magistrates  in  the 
thirteen  provinces. 

Before  his  departure  for  the  country  the  II  Chin-hoi  appointed  ten 
men  to  wait  before  the  gates  of  the  residence  of  Yi  Yong-ik  to  prevent 
him  going  to  the  Palace  and  any  Foreign  Legations,  and  they  also 
advised  him  to  return  to  the  place  of  his  birth. 

The  Kamni  of  Wonsan  sent  a  postal  order  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yen  to  his  brother-in-law  in  Seoul,  but  another  party  secured  the  money 
from  the  post  office.  The  matter  is  being  investigated,  and  a  number 
of  postal  clerks  will  be  tried  by  the  city  court. 

Several  hundred  Korean  men  and  women  sailed  for  Mexico  on  the 
26th  inst.  Glowing  accounts  have  been  given  them,  and  they  are  ex- 
pecting large  wages  and  an  easy  time  in  working  the  hemp  fields  of  that 
laud. 

Several  secret  dispatches  from  Foreign  Ministers  to  the  Foreign 
Office  having  been  published  in  the  newspapers,  protests  have  been 
made  and  the  Foreign  Office  advised  to  be  more  careful  in  looking  after 
the  correspondence  of  the  Department. 

The  Foreign  Office  has  been  asked  to  definitely  state  the  respective 
sums  which  will  be  demanded  for  adults  and  children  which  have  been 
or  may  be  accidentally  killed  by  the  electric  cars. 

Korean  coolies  to  the  number  of  250  absolutely  refused  to  work  for 
the  Japanese  at  Chemulpo  and  as  a  result  there  was  delay  in  the  dis- 
charge of  several  ship's  cargoes. 

At  the  French  cathedral  in  Seoul  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
Tuesday,  Feb.  7  occurred  the  Marriage  of  Mademoiselle  Amelie  Eckert 
to  Mons.  Emile  Martel.  The  bride  is  second  daughter  of  Franz  Eckert 
and  Mr.  Martel  is  the  well-known  head  of  the  Korean  Government 
French  language  school  in  Seoul.  A  large  company  of  invited  guests 
witnessed  the  impressive  ceremony  at  the  cathedral,  signed  the  mar- 
riage register,  and  repaired  to  the  residence  of  Miss  Sontag  to  extend 
their  congratulations  and  partake  of  refreshments.  The  Imperial 
Band  screened  in  a  balcony  presented  in  a  highly  creditable  manner 
a  number  of  difficult  selections  during  the  ceremony.  With  an  extend- 
ed list  of  friends  the  Rkvibw  wishes  abundent  happiness  to  the  newly- 
wedded  pair. 

Reports  are  current  that  at  least  three  Korean  representatives  to 
foreign  governments  will  be  recalled,  the  rumour  stating  that  these 
gentlemen  ^re  not  at  present  looked  upon  vfith  favor  by  the  Japanese 
powers  that  be. 
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The  Finance  Department  has  recently  sent  4,000  yen  to  Prince 
Echin  to  assist  in  paying  his  school  expenses  abroad. 

For  the  purpose  of  extorting  money  from  Pak  Yer-to,  reputed  to 
be  rich,  thieves  recently  stole  the  skull  from  his  father's  grave.  The 
men  have  been  apprehended. 

Many  of  the  higher  officials,  and  those  whe  have  retired  to  private 
life,  have  been  sending  numerous  memorials  asking  for  radical  reforms 
in  the  governnieut. 

All  preliminary  work  on  the  Seoul- Wonsan  railway  is  said  to  have 
been  pushed  rapidly  during  the  winter,  even  many  of  the  bridges  being 
placed,  and  with  the  opening  of  spring  grading  and  track  laying  will  be 
pushed  forward 

An  earthquake  shock  was  experienced  over  most  of  Korea  at  alxiut 
10  P.  M.  on  the  I  ith  in^t.     No  damage  report trd. 

James  McKee  Moffett  arrived  at  the  home  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  S.  A. 
Moffett,  Pyeng  Yang,  on  the  2Sth  inst. 

Eit(ht  Japanese  houses  were  burned  at  Fusan  early  in  the  month. 
Thousands  of  bags  of  beans  were  also  consumed. 

A  daughter  came  to  gladden  the  home  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Bull 
at  Kunsan. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Korea  the  Korean  five-cent  pieces  do  not 
circulate.  Strings  of  copjjer  cash  are  greatly  in  evidence,  while  along 
the  railway  only  Japanese  money  is  current. 

Abi>ut  midnight  of  Thursday,  Feb.  2,  the  Palace  Hotel  was  dis- 
covered to  be  on  fire.  There  are  practically  no  facilities  in  Seoul  for 
fighting  fire,  and  almost  nothing  was  saved  fron  the  building,  some 
of  the  guests  escaping  scantily  dressed.  All  the  furnishings  were 
burned,  and  only  the  blackened  brick  walls  of  the  building  were  left 
standing.  This  was  the  largest  hotel  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  L. 
Martin  being  the  proprietor.  On  Cheong  &  Co.  were  owners  of  the 
building. 

The  Department  of  Finance  has  sent  out  notices  to  the  effect  that 
as  branch  banks  will  soon  be  established  in  all  districts  throughout  tlie 
country  all  taxgatherers  must  immediately  deposit  their  collections  in 
these  banks. 

The  magistrate  of  Kimhoi  reports  that  in  a  quarrel  between  six 
Japanese  and  some  Koreans  two  of  the  latter  received  mortal  stabs  and 
four  others  were  slightly  wounded.    The  Japanese  escaped. 

Orders  were  issued  for  the  arrest  of  three  astrologers  who  frequent 
the  palace.  Two  of  the  men  are  in  hiding,  while  the  third  has  received 
assurances  that  he  will  not  be  molested. 

A  reception  will  be  tendered  many  prominent  Korean  officials  by 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Seoul  on  the  evening  of  March  8th.  Doctor  H.  N. 
Allen,  United  States  Minister,  will  preside,  a  number  of  addresses  are 
to  be  made,  and  refreshments  will  be  served  by  the  ladies. 
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Passengers  from  the  intermediate  stations  where  no  Ticket  office  cxista  will 
Procure  the  Tickets  from  Conductors  on  tlie  Trains.  AVlu  re  Ticket  office  exist* 
Tickets  procured  from  the  Conductors  must  be  paid  for  at  ihe  rate  of  s  sen  extra 
for  each  fare. 

Any  Passanger  who  over-rides  the  di.stance  indicated  on  the  ticket,  or  who 
changes  cars  for  a  higher  class,  must  pay  the  difference,  and  5  sen  extra,  for  each 
fare. 

Dogs  taken  in  the  Passenger-cars,  with  no  objection  from  the  other  passensera 
arc  charged  40  sen  per  head.  • 

50  Trip  Coai^ou  TicKcts  for  family  use  nre  is.**ued  at  the  following  rateS}~* 

ibt  class  60  yen.    2nd  class  34  yeu« 
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Korean  Conundrums. 

The  Korean  word  for  conundrum  is^^^6|,  soo- 
sookuki.  Like  the  American  youth  the  Korean  youth 
ddights  in  riddles  and  knows  a  great  many  of  them.  As 
an  evidence  of  their  abundance  the  writer  requested  two 
Koreans,  some  time  ago,  to  collect  for  him  some  conun- 
drums. Two  days  later  they  came  back  and,  after  cutting 
out  duplicates,  it  was  found  that  they  had  between  them 
175.  I  wondered  how  many  Americans  could  collect 
that  many  in  two  days'  time  without  consulting  books 
and  newspapers. 

The3'  were  of  all  kinds — ^good  and  bad,  pure  and  im- 
pure, humorous  and  prosy.  *  Many  of  them  are  plays 
upon  words  and  can  therefore  with  difficulty  be  trans- 
lated. The  following  have  been  selected  as  typical  of 
the  whole,  and  to  them  is  attached  a  free  translation 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  read  Korean,  and 
such  explanation  as  is  necessary  to  understand  them. 

What  is  it  that  takes  on  flesh  as  it  grows  old  ?  A 
wall.  Korean  mud  walls  are  repaired  by  daubing  on 
another  coat  of  mud,  so  that  they  get  thicker  as  they 
grow  older. 

What  is  it  that  grows  teeth  as  it  gets  old  ?  A  wicker 
basket.  The  edges  of  the  basket  get  ragged,  thus  look- 
ing like  teeth. 
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What  kind  of  pap  (rice)  cannot  be  eaten.  Top-pap 
(saw  dust). 

What  kind  of  a  pang-ool  (bell)  can  not  be  rung?  A 
soZ-parig-'Oo/  {pine  cone).  The  pine  cone  resembles  a  bell 
in  shape  and  is  called  by  the  Koreans  a  pitie  bclL 

What  is  that  on  one  side  of  which  it  snows  and  on  the 
the  other  side  it  hails  ?  A  cotton-jinney.  The  seed  (hail) 
falls  on  one  side  of  the  machine  and  the  white  cotton 
(snow)  on  the  other  side. 

What  is  it  that  wears  a  hat  but  no  girdle  ?  A  stack 
of  grain. 

What  is  it  that  wears  a  girdle  but  no  hat  ?  A  wicker 
fence. 

What  is  it  that  shakes  its  fist  at  the  sk}'  ?  A  pestle — 
for  hulling  grain.  The  act  of  swinging  the  pestle  is  in- 
terpreted in  this  bellicose  manner. 

What  is  it  that  bows  to  the  mountain  opposite  ?  A 
mill  pestle.  Nothing  is  more  familiar  to  the  traveler  in 
the  countr.  than  these  long  wooden  beams  rising  and 
falling  with  the  inflow  and  outflow  of  the  water  which 
forms  the  motive  power  for  hulling  the  grain. 

What  is  it  that  has  one  mouth  and  three  necks  ?  The 
Korean  fire  place,  which  ramifies  into  three  sections 
under  the  mud  floors,  thus  spreading  the  heat  over  a 
larger  space. 

What  kind  of  a  jra/ir  (table)  is  it  which  cannot  be 
used  ?    An  oo-satig  (idol). 

What  kind  of  a  s/iin  (shoe)  is  it  that  cannot  be 
worn  ?    A  kix^d-shin  (demon). 
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What  is  it  that  has  three  heads,  three  mouths,  three 
noses,  six  eyes,  six  arms,  six  ears  and  four  legs  ?  A  per- 
son riding  a  two  man  chair. 

What  kind  of  a  si  (seed)  is  it  that  can  not  be  plant- 
ed ?    A  c^up-si  (dish). 

Name  thirteen  kinds  of  seeds.  Yul-si  (hemp-seed) 
and  sam-si  (also  hemp  seed)  But  vul  also  means  ten, 
and  sum  also  means  three.  Ergo^  yal'-(l^^)  +  sam  (3) 
=13.  This  mixture  of  Chinese  and  Korean  is  improper 
grammatically  but  correct  arithmetically.  This  method 
of  counting  reminds  one  of  the  American  boy's  short 
method  of  counting  one  hundred ;— ninety-nine  cows  and 
a  bob-tail  bull. 

What  is  that  which  has  its  head  in  Chulla  Province, 
its  body  in  Ham  Kyung  Province,  and  its  feet  in  Sin-chai 
Pyung  (two  counties  in  Whang  Hai  Province)  ?  A 
mourner.  Verily  it  would  seem  to  be  a  strange  and  en- 
ormous animal  that  could  stretch  itself  over  so  much 
ground  and  crouch  in  such  a  position.  Nothing  less  than 
the  Chinese  dragon  would  seem  to  fill  the  bill,  or  rather 
the  space,  but  no,  it  is  only  a  Korean,  in  mourning  for 
his  dear  departed.  His  head  is  covered  with  a  bamboo 
hat  made  largely  in  Chulla  Do,  his  body  is  enrobed  in 
hemp  cloth  made  mostly  in  Ham  Kyung  Do,  while  Sin- 
chai  Pyung  furnishes  the  material  for  his  shoes. 

It  has  six  doors  but  goes  in  and  out  of  but  one. 
What  is  it  ?    A  Korean  shoe. 

What  is  it  that  has  a  beard  about  three  feet  long  and 
travels  up  side  down  in  a  ditch  only  ?     A  Korean  shovel. 
The  deard  is  the  ropes  that  are  tied  to  the  end   of  the 
shovel. 
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What  is  that  which  has  a  full  stomach  whether  it 
eats  or  not  ?    A  tok  or  earthenware  vessel. 

What  is  that  which  captures  men  with  one  wing  ? 
A  door. 

What  is  the  willow  leaf  in  the  water  ?     The  goldfish. 

Who  is  it  that  first  goes  out  to  greet  the  coming 
guest  ?    The  dog. 

A  dead  tree  standing  up  and  going  is  what  ?  A  boat 
mast. 

What  is  that  which,  on  going  out,  one  takes  in  his 
arms  and  on  entering  one  takes  on  one's  back.    A  door. 

What  is  like  the  left  hip  ?    The  right  hip. 

What  kind  of  a  kam  (persimmon*  cannot  be  eaten? 
Kyung'kam  (an  old  mat). 

What  is  it  that  is  like  a  cow  but  without  horns?  A  calf. 

What  is  that  which  is  bad  when  it  is  good  and  good 
when  it  is  bad  ?    The  bottom  of  the  top  knot. 

When  the  hair  grows  well  on  top  of  the  head  it 
spoils  the  topknot,  but  when  the  hair  is  poor  or  absent 
the  topknot  is  good. 

What  is  it  that  melts  when  cold  and  solidifies  when 
warm  ?    Salt. 

What  is  it  that  eats  from  above  and  vents  from  the 
side  ?    The  millstone. 

Wh.at  is  it  that  eats  from  the  side  and  vents  from 
the  side  ?    The  cotton  jinn}'. 
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What  kind  of  sool  (whisky)  is  it  that  can  not  be 
drunk?    Koo-sool  i^Sidt). 

What  is  it  that  has  three  legs  ?  A  wharo  or  Korean 
three  legged  iron  vessel  in  which  a  charcoal  fire  is  kept. 

What  is  a  house  within  a  house  ?  A  hat-box  or  hat- 
house  as  the  Koreans  call  it. 

What  kind  o{  pool  (fire)  is  not  hot?  f anti-pom  (a 
firefly). 

What  is  it  that  has  four  ears  (kufi.  ears  or  corners) 
and  several  hundred  eyes  ?    A  reed  mat. 

The  word  kwi  means  either  ear  or  comer.  It  has 
the  first  meaning  in  the  question  arid  the  second  mean- 
ing in  the  answer*    The  eyes  are  the  holes  in  the  mat. 

What  kind  oichoosa  does  not  emit  an  odor  ? 

Ans.    A  Ka-chaosa, 

Choosa  here  has  two  meanings: — 1st  cinnabar,  2nd 
the  name  of  an  official  rank.  There  are  different  kinds 
of  f//fH75a  titles.  Some  are  high  and  held  in  respect,  others 
are  ka-choosi  of  false.  No  odor  or  dignity  attaches  to 
these.    They  are  like  odorless  cinnabar. 

What  kind  of  a  ch^am-eui  cannot  be  eaten  ?  A  false 
ck^am-eui. 

There  also  is  a  play  on  the  word  ch^am-eui  which 
has  the  double  meaning  of  melon  and  an  official  title. 
The  possessor  of  a  genuine  ch*am-eui  official  position  has 
good  eating  i.  e.  plenty  of  opportunity  for  squeezing  but 
this  does  not  inhere  in  a  false  title,  or  a  title  without 
position  and  power. 

What  kind  oieui-kwan  cannot  be  worn  ? 

Answer  a  ka-etd-kwan.     This  is  similar  to  the  above 
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two.  A  eui-kivan  is  both  a  hat  and  an  official  rank. 
And  a  ka-eui-kwan  is  a  false  title,  and  its  possessor  can 
not  wear  the  dio^nity  of  the  genuine  article. 

What  is  it  that  has  hair  after  the  skin  is  removed  ? 
Corn. 

What  is  it  that  gapes  at  the  sky  ?  The  outer  shell  of 
the  chestnut. 

*  What  kind  of  e^'-es  are  those  that  can  not  see  ? 
Ans.    The  eyes  of  the  finger-nails,  the  white  spots  on 
th€f  nails  being  called  eves. 

What  is  it  that  sticks  its  fingers  into  its  father's  ears 
and  goes  round  and  round  ? 

Ans.      A    flail,— an    instrument    uSed   for  threshing 

\grain.'     The  revolving  sticks  fastened  to  the  handle  of  a 

flail  are  called  sons  nf  the  JlaV  ( S.  «l  >5fl  ©H[- )   and   these 

are  fastened  to  the  flail  by  being  pinned  through  a  hole 

(the  ear)  of  the  handle  (the  father). 

What  is  it  that  always  carries  its  house  about  with 
it?     A  snail. 

What  travels  day  and  night  ?    Water. 

What  travels  on  its  back  ?    A  boat. 

What  has  eight  ears  {kwi  ears  or  corners'  and  only 
one  mouth  ?    A  box. 

What  is  it  that  does  not  eat  though  fed  for  three 
years  ?  The  box  in  which  the  ancestors*  spirits  repose, — 
before  which  food  is  offered  for  three  years  after  death. 

What  is  it  that  bathes  three  times  a  day  ?    Dishes. 
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The  son  can  wear  the  father's  hat  but  the  father  can 
not  wear  the  son's  hat.    What  is  it  ? 

Ans.  The  covers  of  the  iron  rice  kettles.  The  large 
covers  can  be  used  on  the  small  vessels  but  the  small 
covers  can  not  be  used  on  the  large  vessels. 

What  is  a  foo  within  a  fao, 

Ans.  A  sang't^oo  (topknot i  within  a  kam-t\ao  (a 
horse  hair  hat). 

What  is  a  tang  within  a  ta7ig  ? 

Ans.  A  moO'tang  (sorceress)  within  a  sung  whang- 
tang  (a  joss  house). 

What  is  it  that  goes  when  loaded  but  stops  when 
unloaded  ?    Shoes. 

Chas.  F.  Bernheisel. 
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If  one  were  to  st^rt  out  in  search  of  a  man  who  is 
not  interested  in  money  in  any  form  he  would  find  that 
he  had  embarked  on  a  much  more  arduous  undertaking 
than  the  one  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  vener- 
able Diogenes.  Robinson  Crusoe  may  be  supposed  to 
have  had  a  kind  of  scorn  for  the  filthy  stuff  and  3''et,  if 
there  had  been  a  chest  of  it  on  board  the  ship  which  he 
so  successfully  lightered,  he  doubtless  would  have  carried 
it  ashore. 

The  problems  of  finance  form  the  principal  study  of 
the  statesman  of  today.  The  political  economist  devotes 
his  longest  chapter  to  it.  The  novelist  sows  money  up 
and  down  the  earth. 

The  evolution  of  money  is  a  fascinating  study.  Cat- 
tle have  been  used  as  money  in  Greece,  horses  in  Arabia, 
beads,  ivory  and  cattle  in  Africa,  shells  and  sharks'  teeth 
among  the  Pacific  islands,  pressed  tea  in  China  and  Tur- 
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kestan,  cowries  in  India  and  **cat*s  eyes'*    in  the  islands 
about  Japan. 

Amongcoins  the  **cash''  is  the  peculiar  product  of  the 
Eastern  Asiatics.  The  Chinese  were  the  first  to  make 
use  of  it  and  they  were  followed  by  the  Koreans  and 
the  Japanese. 

The  distinguishing  mark  of  *'cash'*  is  the  square  hole 
in  the  center  by  means  of  which  the  coins  are  strung  to- 
gether for  convenience  in  transportation.  The  necessity 
of  this  becomes  apparent  when  we  remember  that  these 
coins  are  of  such  small  intrinsic  value  that  it  takes  a 
large  number  of  them  to  pay  a  small  bill.  Until  recent 
times,  when  one  went  shopping  in  Korea  he  did  not  slip 
his  money  into  his  waistcoat  pocket  but  he  loaded  it  on 
the  back  of  a  stout  coolie,  and  even  then  he  could  take 
but  twenty  dollars  worth.  Korean  cash  is  so  bulky  that 
in  every  business  transaction  which  involves  the  trans- 
portation of  money  even  a  distance  of  only  a  dozen  rods 
such  transportation  costs  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
amount. 

The  art  of  making  cash  was  introduced  into  Korea 
from  China  eight  hundred  years  ago.  Before  that  time 
Korean  money  consisted  of  arrow-shaped  rods  of  copper 
or  a  mixture  of  copper  and  lead.  But  barter  was  by  far 
the  most  common  form  of  trade.  Even  today  rice  is 
practically  legal  tender. 

Until  about  the  year  1880  the  minting  of  cash  was 
strictly  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  the  plant,  uten- 
sils, bullion  and  wages  being  provided  for  out  of  the 
national  treasury ;  but  about  that  time  a  new  and 
peculiar  method  was  adopted.  The  minting  of  cash  was 
farmed  out  to  private  individuals  or  companies.  The 
native  furnaces  being  of  uniform  capacity,  the  average 
dail3''  output  could  be  closel3'  estimated.  A  number  of 
individualsreceived,  from  the  government,  charters  by  the 
terms  of  which  they  were  permitted  to  operate  a  fixed 
number  of  furnaces  a  certain  number  of  days,  the  govern- 
ment to  receive  each  day  a  stated  sum  and  the  operators 
of  the  furnaces  to  keep  as  their  pay  all  they  could  make 
over  and  above  the  amount  paid  the  government. 
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A  plot  of  level  ground  containing  about  four  acres 
was  selected  and  was  surrounded  with  a  high,  strong 
wall.  Within  the  inclosure  the  operators  erected  their 
bmacesand  began  their  work.  The  government  furnish- 
ed nothing.  The  operators  paid  all  expenses  whether  of 
tools,  bullion  or  labor.  The  tainting  of  cash  was  not  so 
extremely '  remuoerative  as  might  at  first  appear,  for  we 
must  remember  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  coin  was 
about  three  fourths  the  face  value  and  the  cost  of  mint- 
ing is  about  one  eighth.  For  every  hundred  dollars 
worth  that  the  operator  handed  over  to  the  govemraem 
he  sustained  a  net  loss  of  eighty-eight  dollars  and  a  half. 
This  loss  had  to  be  covered  by  the  minting  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  eight  dollars  worth  more.  Whatever  he  madi 
in  addition  to  this  would  of  course  bring  him  a  gain  o1 
twelve  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  government  did  nol 
stipulate  that  the  coin  should  be  of  any  particular  fine- 
ness of  weight  but  it  reserved  the  right  to  reject  any  thai 
was  not  satisfactory.      In  this  case  the   operator  was 
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compelled  to  remint  the  coin  or  possibly  to  forfeit  his 
charter,  either  of  w  hich  penalties  would  doubtless  reduce 
him  to  beggary. 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  policy  of  the  cash- 
maker  was  to  make  the  coin  just  good  enough  to  be 
accepted  at  head-quarters  and  no  better. 

We  will  now  enter  the  Kovean  native  mint  and  see 
how  they  made  what  every  one  wants  and  no  one  gets 
enough  of  Here  is  money-making  in  its  primitive  sim- 
plicity. Here  are  no  ponderous  and  complicated  ma- 
chines that  swallow  metal  and  .vomit  money,  no  nice 
appliances  of  science  by  which  the  weight  and  size  of 
coins  are  accurately  determined.' 

The  general  view  of  an  old  time  Korean  mint  was  not 
prepossessing.  It  consisted  of  a  long  low  building  with  a 
tiled  roof  which  was  pierced  at  intervals  with  dormer- like 
appertures  in  order  to  give  egress  to  the  clouds  of  suffocat- 
ing smoke  aud  the  poisonous  exhalations  that  rose  from 
the  molten  metal. 
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This  main  building  was  divided  into  comparments 
about  thirty  feet  square,  each  containing  one  furnace  to- 
gether with  all  the  apparatus  necessary  for  the  melting 
and  casting  of  the  coin. 

In  front  of  this  main  building  was  a  motley  collection  of 
wretched  straw-thatched  huts  in  which  was  carried  on 
the  various  steps  in  the  process  of  finishing  the  coin  and 
preparing  it  for  circulation. 

The  whole  place  is  noisome  and  filthy  to  a  degree  and 
yet  at  night  the  sight  was  not  unattractive,  when  the  green 
blue  and  golden  lights  from  the  seething  metal  illuminate 
the  thick  masses  of  smoke  which  poured  out  from  every 
crack  and  crevice  of  the  decrepit  old  building  and  when 
the  naked  bodiesofthework-menweresilhouetted  against 
the  rafters,  as  they  leaped  back  and  forth  before  the  glow- 
ing pits  in  which  the  metal  was  preparing  for  the  moulds^ 
The  fascination  of  the  scene  was  the  fascination  of  the 
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htjemo  and  one  needed   no  strong  ima^nation  to  fancy 
that  these  grimy  creatures  with  tongs  and  pinchers  were 
the  same  as  those  so  sulphurously  depicted  by  the  brush 
ofDore. 

Entering  the  low  door  to  the  smelting  room  and  be- 
coming gradually  accustomed  to  the  lurid  light,  we  see 
at  the  farthest  comer  the  furnace.  It  consists  simply  of 
a  cubical  mass  of  cement  let  into  the  ground  to  the  depth 
of  five  feet  and  raised  but  a  few  inches  above  thesurface. 

The  top  of  the  furnace  is  flat  and  in  the  center  is  a 
circular  apperture  about  ten  inches  in  diameter  by  which 
the  crucibles  of  metal  are  lowered  into  the  fire.  It  is 
through  this  opening  that  the  flames  pour  forth  which 
illuminate  the  whole  vicinity.  On  the  right  of  the  furnace 
is  a  rough  box-bellows  at  which  sits  a  boy  on  a  bag  of 
sand  pushing  and  pulling  with  alt  his  might.  His  posi- 
tion excites  the  keenest  pity,  for  not  only  is  every  muscle 
of  his  body  kept  in  a  state  of  tension,  but  he  is  compelle<l 
to  sit  there  within  six  feet  of  that  withering  column  of 
flame  of  which  he  himself  is  the  cause. 
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In  another  part  of  the  room  the  metal  is  being  broken 
np  and  put  into  the  crucibles  ready  for  the  furnace.  The 
crucibles  are  miserably  frail  affairs  made  of  ordinary  fire- 
clay and  they  are  so  unreliable  that  a  little  furnace  at 

one  side  is  kept  busy  testing  them. 

Into  each  crucible  are  put  about  six  pounds  of  copper, 
three  of  zinc  and  one  of  lead.  I  say  about  that  amount 
for  they  do  not  make  exact  measurements.  If  they  hap- 
pen to  put  in  a  little  larger  amount  of  lead  it  means  a 
saving  of  so  much  good  copper.  So  long  as  they  draw 
their  wagQ^  regularly  and  have  time  for  an  occasional 
pipe  it  makes  little  difference  to  them  about  the  propor- 
tions of  metals. 

In  another  comer  we  see  a  heap  of  fine  black  earth 
which  some  sooty  individuals  are  shovelling  into  shallow 
wooden  pans  three  and  a  half  feet  long  by  one  and  a 
half  wide.  As  fast  as  they  are  filled  they  are  pa&sed  on 
to  another  set  of  men  who  stand  in  a  row  and,  as  the 
trays  of  earth  are  passed  beneath  their  feet,  dance  on 
them  and  stamp  the  earth  down  firmly.  A  number  of 
small  boys  then  drag  them  away  and  smoo the  off  the 
tops  with  sticks  to  prepare  them  for  the  impression,  of 
the  mould.  A  plate  of  metal  which  looks  like  a  great 
many  coins  fastened  together  at  the  edges  is  laid  upon 
one  of  these  trays  of  earth  and  the  impression  is  made. 
Then  another  tray  receives  the  impression  of  the  other 
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side  of  the  metal  plate;  the  two  trays  are  clapped  to- 
gether, iron  bands  arc  passed  around  the  ends  and  made 
tight  with  wedges  and  the  mould  is  all  ready  for  the 
metal. 

When  the  sign  is  given  an  oily  looking  individual 
with  a  very  long  pair  of  tongs  and  a  very  short  pair  of 
trousers  steps  forward,  prods  the  bellows  boy  to  let  him 
know  that  the  moment- of  respite  has  command  steps^ 
upon  the  top  of  the  fumai.-e.  Approaching  as  near  the 
orifice  as  the  intense  heat  will  permit  he  inserts  his  tongs 
and  feels  about  until  he  gets  hold  of  one  of  the  crucibles. 
He  hoists  it  up  until  he  can  see  the  surface  of  the  metal 
and  if  it  appears  to  his  experienced  eye  to  be  properly  melt- 
ed he  hauls  it  out  and  hands  it  over  to  another  oily  man 
with  short  tongs.  Two  assistants  hold  the  mould  while 
he  pours  the  hissing  metal  into  the  opening. 

When  the  casting  is  cool  enough  the  iron  bands  are 
knocked  off  and  the  rough  mass  of  connected  coins  falls 
to  the  ground.  It  is  broken  up  with  a  hammer  and 
placed  in  rough  straw  baskets  and  carried  to  one  of  the 
thatched  huts  outside  where  the  next  stage  of  the  pro- 
cess may  be  seen.  Here  the  workmen  sit  on  scaffolds 
about  six  feet   from  the  ground   stringing  the  cash  on 
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long  iron  rods  that  just  fit  the  square  hole  in  the  center 
of  the  iron  The  reason  of  their  elevation  is  that  they 
can  thus  hold  the  rods  perpendicularly  and  string  the 
cash  on  them  without  having  to  reach  up  to  do  so 

As  soon  as  a  rod  is  filled  it  is  taken  away  to  the  filing 
room  where  it  is  laid  in  a  horizontal  trough,  or  rather 
groove,  about  two  feet  above  the  ground.  The  extreme 
roughness  of  the  edges  of  the  coins  is  here  removed  by  the 
use  of  long  heavy  files,  while  the  more  careful  filing  is  left 
for  a  later  stage  of  the  process. 

When  the  cash  is  removed  from  the  rods  it  goes  to 
the  polishing  room  where  it  is  thrown  into  wooden 
troughs  about  a  j'ard  long  and  ten  inches  deep.  A  bucket 
of  water  and  a  little  sand  is  added.  The  polishing  pro. 
cess  is  carried  on  by  two  men  who  sit  on  bags  of  sand  at 
either  end  of  this  trough  and  push  the  coins  back  and 
forth  with  their  feet  until  by  the  friction  fhey  shine  as 
only  new  copper  can.  The  polishers  keep  time  to  the  mo- 
tion of  their  feet  by  singing  a  rude  song  which  is  famiUar 
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to  the  ear  of  any  one  who  has  ever  landed  on  the  shores 
of  Korea. 

Until  recent  times  this  was  considered  the  final  step, 
but  the  cash  makers  became  so  careless  that  they  turned 
out  very  imperfect  coins.  Some  would  have  a  great  dent 
in  the  edge,  some  would  be  bent,  some  would  have  sharp, 
jagged  edges  which  cut  the  fingers,  so  they  were  compell- 
ed to  add  another  step  to  the  process.  This  consisted  in 
going  over  the  whole  lot  piece  by  piece  and  hammering 
out  the  imperfections  on  the  edge  and  filing  each  one  with 
*  a  small  hand  file.  This  added  greatly  to  the  cost  of  mak- 
ing, for  each  filer  received  five  per  cent  of  all  cash  that 
went  through  his  hands. 

All  that  remained  to  be  done  was  to  carry  the  cash 
away  and  string  it.  The  string  is  made  of  ordinary  rice 
straw  twisted  in  a  peculiar  way  which  gives  it  much 
greater  stren§|^h  than  one  might  imagine. 

Two  hundred  pieces,  one  thousand  cash,  made  one 
string  and  ten  strings  were  tied  together  for  convenience 
in  carrying. 

When  the  cash  was  all  strung  it  was  piled  up  in  the 
counting  room  where  each  string  was  counted  and  entered 
in  the  books.  Outside  stand  coolies  waiting  tocarry  it  off, 
some  to  the  government  treasury  and  some  to  the  houses 
of  the  cash  makers.  Each  coolie  carried  on  his  back  a 
PS^y^  This  is  made  of  stout  pieces  of  wood  in  the  shape 
of  a  chair,  minus  its  front  legs.  It  is  held  by  strong  bands 
that  go  over  the  shoulders.  Each  coolie  can  carry  on 
his  jiggy  about  sixty  thousand  cash.  As  they  carried  the 
cash  through  the  streets  they  were  accompanied  by 
guards  whose  special  duty  it  was  to  see  that  it  reached 
its  destination  safely. 

The  workmen  in  the  mint  were  a  very  low  class  of 
men.  They  lived  in  unbounded  filth  and  squalor.  At  night 
they  slept  in  what  is  called  an  oomy  which  is  simply  a  hole 
in  the  ground  covered  with  a  rough  straw  thatch.  These 
holes  are  sunk  in  the  ground  below  the  frost  line  and  so 
do  not  require  to  be  warmed  in  winter.  In  summer  the  men 
slept  on  the  floor  of  the  smelting  rooms  or  on  the  ground 
anywhere. 
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As  we  go  out  the  great  front  gate  of  the  inclosure  the 
guard  salutes  us  lazily  and  sinks  back  on  his  seat.  Just 
outside  we  come  upon  a  company  of  little  urchins  sitting 
on  their  haunches  and  washing  out  in  shallow  pans  the 
gravel  and  sand  in  the  bed  of  the  little  stream  which 
flows  from  the  mint.  They  are  searching  for  little  pieces 
of  the  metal  which  may  be  washed  down.  For  these 
they  find  a  ready  sale  within. 

One  piece  of  cash  is  called  hart  putiy  two  pieces  are 
called  kan  dun  and  twenty  pieces,  or  one  hundred  cash, 
are  called  han  nyang  and  is  the  unit  of  Korean  money. 
This  unit  is  worth  about  one  cent  of  American  money 
or  two  Japanese  sen,  but  its  value  is  extremely 
fluctuating.  Twenty  years  ago  a  Japanese  dollar  would 
buy  two  thousand  cash,  fifteen  years  ago  thirteen  hun- 
dred cash  and  now  it  will  buy  over  five  thousand.  There 
was  a  large  foreign  mint  in  Seoul,  thoroughly  equipped 
with  the  best  modern  minting  machinery  but  it  was 
never  operated.  It  was  built  and  equipped  in  the  early 
eighties  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  strong  feeling  in 
favor  of  foreign  innovations  but  soon  after  that  time  the 
conservative  spirit  got  the  upper  hand  again  and  it  was 
not  until  many  years  later  that  anything  like  a  modem 
coinage  was  introduced. 

These  mints  almost  always  ended  by  going"  up  in 
flames  at  a  time  when  a  large  amount  of  cash  was  about 
tobesentto  the  government  office,  but  the  public  shrewd- 
ly guessed  that  care  had  been  taken  that  the  money 
should  be  removed  to  a  place  of  safety  just  before  the 
unexpected  accident  happened. 


Rear  Admiral  Schley  on  the  Little 

War  of  1871. 

In  the  eighth  and  ninth  chapters  of  his  remarkably 
interesting  book  of  reminiscences,  entitled  **Forty-five 
years  under  the  Flag.*'  Rear- Admiral  Schley  deals  with 
the  expedition  under  Rear-Ad miral  Rodgers,  which  made 
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a  descent  upon  the  coast  of  Korea  in  1871,  and  in  which 
Schlej'-  himself  was  a  participant.  The  stirring  episode 
is  graphically  pictured  by  the  pen  of  the  soldier,  and  the 
standpoint  is  that  of  the  date  at  which  the  event  occurred, 
so  that  what  is  lost  in  accuracy,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
only  one-  side  of  the  affair  was  clearly  understood,  is 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  glimpse  it  gives  us  of 
the  way  Korea  was  looked  upon  at  that  time.  Later 
developments  have  shown  serious  flaws  in  the  argument 
which  led  to  the  expedition,  but  these  are  things  that 
could  not  have  been  known  at  the  time  and  therefore 
reflect  but  slightly  upon  the  judgment  of  those  who 
planned  and  executed  it. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  brought  out  in  this 
book  is  that  of  the  underlying  cause  of  the  expedition. 
The  writer  says.  ** It  was  during  this  winter  (1870-71) 
in  Japan  that  rumors  reached  the  Beiiicia  that  the  affair 
in  Korea  relating  to  the  American  Schooner  General  Sher- 
man  was  to  be  enquired  into  by  our  government.  This 
vessel  had  ventured  into  the  waters  of  Korea  on  a  trad- 
ing voyage  in  1868  or  1869,  with  a  cargo  of  **Yankee 
Notions."  The  vessel,  as  was  learned  subsequently,  had 
been  burned  and  her  crew  to  a  man  had  been  killed  by 
the  Koreans.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Before  sailing  from  the  United 
States  there  were  vague  rumors  that  this  matter  was  to 
be  settled  by  the  squadron  then  being  prepared  for  Rear- 
Admiral  Rodgers.  *  ♦  ♦  The  anti-Foreign  feeling  in 
China  was  more  likely  to  revive  if  any  one  of  the  nations 
represented  there  should  appear  to  hesitate  to  take  re- 
dress in  matters  so  seriously  grave  as  that  of  the  General 
Shcrfnc.n,  The  murder  of  the  entire  crew,  with  the  des- 
truction of  the  vessel,  merely  because  her  master  had 
ventured  into  forbidden  waters  for  purposes  of  trade, 
was  hardly  to  be  justified  under  any  code  of  ethecs.  This 
view  was  that  taken  by  our  government  in  directing 
careful  inquiry,  which  led  to  prompt  action  later  in  the 
year."  And  again  he  says:  *  The  prospective  expedition 
to  Korea  to  adjust  a  wrong  and  the  probable  effect  it 
would  have  at  a  time  when  unrest  was  general  in  China 
was  believed  to  be  for  good.    It  was  thought  that  Ad- 
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miral  Rodgers'  attempt  to  open  communication  with  the 
government  of  that  hermit  Kingdom  would  meet  with 
suspicion  and  possible  obstruction  from  its  officials.  The 
sentiment  general  in  the  Squadron  was  that  when  the  re- 
lations of  two  countries  was  such  that  the  subjects  of  one 
were  not  safe  in  the  territory  of  the  other,  the  time  had 
come  to  make  them  so  by  force  of  arms.  *  *  ♦  Enough 
was  gleaned  from  conversations  with  those  nearest  the  Ad- 
miral to  satisfy  anyone  that  he  had  concluded  that  the 
moment  had  come  when  Korea  must  be  compelled  if 
need  be,  to  take  up  her  duties  as  a  power  bound  by 
international  law  and  usage,  lying,  as  her  territory  did, 
athwart  the  routes  of  the  world's  commerce.  *  *  * 
As  vessels  prosecuting  legitimate  trade  must  pass  and 
repass  the  coast  of  Korea,  or  through  stress  of  weather 
at  times  might  be  driven  upon  her  shores,  the  right  to 
humane  treatment  had  to  be  insisted  upon.  There  were 
abundant  rumors  that  unfortunates  had  been  slain  or 
cast  into  prison  to  die  of  neglect.*' 

Now,  in  fairness  to  Korea  as  well  to  the  American 
Government  and  Rear  Admiral  Rodgers,  there  are  several 
points  in  the  above  quotation  that  require  comment.  In 
the  first  place  we  find  nowhere  else  such  a  definite  state- 
ment that  the  expedition  was  in  retaliation  for,  or  to  ob- 
tain redress  for,  the  destruction  of  the  General ShcnnanviXvA 
her  crew.  We  are  told  that  this  occurred  **in  1868  or  69" 
when  in  fact  it  occurred  in  September  of  1866  almost  Jive 
years  before  this  expedition  was  planned.  An  examina- 
tion of  diplomatic  records  so  far  as  published  does  not  in- 
dicate that  the  expedition  was  intended  to  obtain  redress 
of  any  kind  nor  does  it  appear  that  Rear  Ad  miral  Rodgers 
was  invested  with  any  authority  to  "compel  Korea  to 
take  up  her  duties  as  a  power  bound  by  international  law 
and  usage."  Not  only  so  but  Admiral  Rodgers  was  not 
even  entrusted  with  any  diplomatic  message  to  the  Korean 
court.  Mr.  Frederick  Low  was  given  the  work  of  carry- 
ing on  negotiations  with  the  Korean  Government  with  a 
view  to  the  establishment  of  treaty  relations,  and  the  sole 
work  of  Admiral  Rodgers  was  to  form  a  fitting  escort  for 
thishiofh  functionarv  of  the  American  Government.    There 
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was  no  intention  of  demanding  redress  or  even  apology 
for  the  General  Sherman  affair.  It  was  an  entirely  peace- 
ful mission  and  nothing  was  further  from  the  purpose  of 
the  American  Government  than  the  precipitation  of  a 
fight  with  the  Koreans,  especially  the  sort  of  fight  which 
this  turned  out  to  be.  It  is  evident  however  that  the 
sentiment  amongthe  naval  men  was  strongly  in  favor  of  a 
scrimmage  of  some  kind,  for  the  writer  says  in  one  place 
that  "there  was  some  apprehension  (sic)  that  the  pres- 
ence of  Minister  Low  with  Chinese  interpreters  might 
indicate  that  there  was  to  be  only  a  'parley'  after  all." 
Now  this  "only  a  parley  after  all"  was  precisely  what  the 
American  Government  intended  and  the  greatest  danger 
to  the  success  of  the  mission  was  this  same  misplaced 
"apprehension"  lest  there  would  be  no  fight. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Gener- 
al Sherman  affair  and  the  danger  to  seamen  wrecked  on 
the  coast  of  Korea  was  not  the  theme  of  Mr.  Low's  com- 
munication to  the  Korean  Government.  In  the  first 
place  we  note  that  in  June  of  1866,  shortly  before  the  Gener- 
al Sherman  affair,  the  American  Sailing-vessel  Surprise  was 
wrecked  off  the  western  coast  of  Korea  but  that  the  of- 
ficers and  crew  were  treated  most  hospitably  by  the 
Korean  authorities,  taken  with  the  greatest  of  care  to 
the  northern  border  and  handed  over  to  the  Chinese 
authorities  for  safe  conduct  to  Tientsin.  No  government 
could  have  acted  with  greater  courtesy  or  humanity.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  this  act  of  kindness  was  per- 
formed at  a  time  when  the  Korean  Government  and 
people  were  worked  up  to  a  white  heat  of  anger  and  hat- 
red against  all  foreigners  and  in  the  midst  of  a  sanguinary 
persecution.  It  is  highly  to  the  credit  of  the  authorities 
that  they  fulfilled  so  perfectly  their  duty  to  these  ship- 
wrecked Americans.  Now  Minister  Low  must  have 
known  about  this  personally.  He  and  the  American 
Government  must  have  known  of  a  surety  that  it  was 
the  settled  policy  of  the  Korean  Government  to  treat  cast- 
aways humanely.  It  had  been  proved  in  1847  when  two- 
French  war-boats,  on  a  semi-hostile  expedition  to  Korea 
were  wrecked  on  a  mud-bank.     The  Korean  authorities 
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fed  them  and  treated  them  with  utmost  courtesy  and  of- 
fered to  provide  boats  for  them  to  go  back  to  Shanghai. 
Can  we  believe  that  the  American  Government  was  not 
aware  of  these  important  facts?  By  no  means.  The 
writer  made  a  great  mistake  when  he  affirmed  that  **the 
right  to  humane  treatment  had  to  be  insisted  upon.'* 

Five  years  had  passed  since  the  Gene  al  Sherman  affair. 
It  had  probably  already  transpired  under  what  condi- 
tions this  vessel  had  been  destroyed  and  her  crew  mas- 
sjacred.  Five  years  tell  a  good  many  secrets  and  Minister 
Low  doubtless  knew  very  well  that  the  Geneml  Sherman^  in 
direct  opposition  to  orders  from  the  Korean  Government, 
had  forced  its  way  into  the  estuary  of  the  Tadong  River 
and  with  the  help  of  a  heavy  freshet  and  a  high  spring  tide 
had  crossed  the  upper .  bar  and  effectually  cut  herself 
off  from  the  possibility  of  getting  back  to  the  open  sea 
again.  Not  once  in  twenty  years  is  it  possible  for  such 
a  ship  to  accomplish  this  feat,  and  when  the  Koreans  saw 
it  they  judged,  and  with  perfect  justice,  that  the  Ameri- 
cans had  come  to  win  or  die.  The  massacre  was  a  hor- 
rible thing  but  it  was  the  alternative  which  the  Koreans 
supposed  the  invaders  were  ready  to  face.  In  June  the 
crew  of  the  Surprise  had  been  shown  the  utmost  hospitali- 
ty ;  in  September  the  crew  of  the  General  Slierman  were 
massacred.  It  was  the  same  government  which  had  done 
both  and  in  each  case,  judging  from  their  standpoint,  with- 
out blame.  We  say  that  Minister  Low  probably  knew 
the  truth  about  the  General  Sherman^  but  whether  he  knew 
it  or  not,  redress  was  of  course  out  of  the  question  until 
the  Korean  Government  had  been  given  an  opportunity 
to  explain  the  matter.  There  is  no  indication  that  he 
mentioned  the  affair  to  the  Government  at  Seoul  and  it 
is  certain  that  the  belligerent  attitude  of  the  naval  people 
was  rather  uncalled  for.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the 
General  Sherman  trouble,  innocent  though  the  Koreans 
were,  influenced  the  American  Government  in  attempting 
the  opening  of  Korea  for  it  was  this  mutual  ignorance  of 
each  other  that  made  the  coast  of  Korea  dangerous.  If 
the  Koreans  had  known  the  real  purpose  of  that  unfor- 
tunate vessel,  the  treatment  of  her  would  have  been  very 
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difterent.  A  treaty  would  doawa}*-  with  the  danger  of 
misunderstanding.  We  learn  from  the  published  records 
that  Minister  Low  was  instructed  to  go  to  the  shores  of 
Korea  and  attempt  to  conclude  a  teaty  relative  to  the 
treatment  of  American  seamen  who  should  be  wrecked  on 
her  shores  and  to  make  some  sort  of  trade  convention 
whereby  commerce  could  be  opened  up.  We  cannot 
believe  that,  coupled  with  these  instructions,  there  were 
any  orders  to  demand  apology  or  redress  for  the  General 
SAermafi  affair ;  for  such  demand  would  immediately  defeat 
the  main  purpose  of  the  expedition.  When  you  approach  a 
man  in  order  to  ask  a  favor  of  him  you  do  not  begin 
by  reminding  him  of  his  past  delinquencies. 

Now  here  was  the  radical  difficulty  which  beset  the 
situation.  The  naval  people  were  under  the  impression 
tha^  something  was  to  be  done  to  bring  the  Koreans  to 
their  knees,  and  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the 
peaceful  side  of  the  expedition  would  be  completely  ad- 
umbrated. 

The  squadron  at  length  arrived  at  a  point  not  far 
from  the  present  outside  anchorage  at  Chemulpo.  Every- 
one knows  that  this  is  a  safe  anchorage  in  any  kind  of 
weather.  After  several  attempts,  a  small  official  in  a 
neighboring  village  was  communicated  with.  In  Schley's 
words,  **This  official  was  assured  that  the  squadron's 
visit  and  purposes  were  friendly  and  that  the  desire  to 
make  surveys  a  few  miles  further  was  merely  a  wish  to 
find  a  position  of  more  security  for  the  Squadron  during 
the  typhoon  months.  T/n's  permission  was  granted^  and  in 
compliance  thereto,  the  Monocacy  and  Palos  were  directed 
to  proceed  upon  this  duty.'*    The  italics  are  ours. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  navigating  officers  of  the  squad- 
ron did  not  know  that  typhoons  never  come  north  as 
far  as  Chemulpo  Harbor  ?  Will  anyone  try  to  convince 
us  that  after  looking  at  that  fierce  rushing  tide,  the 
mudbanks  exposed  at  low  water  and  the  tortuous  chan- 
nels any  commander  would  have  dreamed  of  going  up  to- 
ward Kan^^wha  with  what  Schlev  claims  to  have  been 
as  capable  a  squadron  as  any  afloat  at  the  time.  Then 
as  regards  the  permission  obtained,  therj  must  have  been 
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a  huge  mistake.  The  petty  oflScial  may  have  given  it  but 
it  certainly  never  came  from  the  Regent.  The  absurdity 
of  a  squadron  of  large  vessels  seeking  safety  from  typhoons 
in  that  tide-swept  estuary  must  have  convinced  the  Kor- 
eans that  Admiral  Rodgers  wanted  to  do  the  very  thing 
the  General  Shemian  did,  but  with  a  diiSferent  result.  We 
are  safe  in  saying  that  wherever  the  permission  came 
from,  either  the  object  of  the  request  was  misunderstood 
by  the  Koreans  or  else  a  frightened  petty-officer  gave  it 
without  authority  from  Seoul.  The  whole  affair  was 
one  series  of  disastrous  misunderstandings. 

The  Palos  and  Monocacy  crept  up  the  channel  toward 
Kangwha,  which  forms  the  ** western  guardian  fortress'* 
of  Seoul.  It  was  perfectly  evident  to  the  Koreans  that 
this  was  a  hostile  move.  It  would  have  taken  super- 
human wisdom  to  have  divined  otherwise.  The  Koreans 
were  evidently  within  their  rights  to  fire  upon  our  boats. 
How  was  it  at  Shimonoseki  when  the  Japanese  fired 
upon  our  vessels  and  those  of  other  nations  ?  We  exacted 
a  large  indemnity  but  a  few  y^^x^XdX^r  gave  back  every 
rent  of  it  because  we  saw  that  the  Japanese  \yere  right. 
Were  the  Koreans  any  less  right  ?  Not  one  whit.  Inter- 
national law,  the  dictates  of  reason  and  the  instinct 
for  self-defense  were  all  with  them;  and,  chimercial  as  it 
may  sound,  we  believe  that  if  the  American  Govern- 
ment were  to  pay  an  indemnity  for  every  life  taken  in 
that  desperate  defense  she  would  be  doing  no  more  than 
abstract  justice. 

Shots  were  fired  at  these  two  boats  but  without  in- 
jury to  either  of  them  or  the  loss  of  a  single  life.  The 
thing  was  done.  There  was  no  longer  any  need  of  "ap- 
prehension lest  there  ^was  to  be  only  a  parle\^  after  all." 
The  danger  from  typhoons  in  the  land-locked  harbor  of 
Chemulpo  was  put  before  the  success  of  Mr.  Low's  di- 
plomacy. The  Admiral  naively  adds  **The  hostile  action 
of  the  forts  was  an  unfortunate  mistake  which  had  to  be 
adjusted  in  advance  of  .the  real  question  which  had 
drawn  the  squadron  into  Korean  waters.  Seven  days 
were  given  for  the  Korean  Govemment'to  disavow  the 
act  of    the  commanding    officer  of  the   forts   and    to 
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make  suitable  reparation  for  the  insult  to  the  flag." 
We  wonder  what  Mr.*  Low  thought  of  all  this.  It  is 
evident  that  the  communication  to  the  government  giv- 
ing them  seven  days  in  which  to  apologize  was  written 
by  the  Admiral,  for  Schley  says  a  few  pages  on  "Several 
days  before  the  final  answer  came  to  the  Admiral's  letter 
etc."  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Low  was  the  diplomat 
specially  designated  to  carry  on  negotiations  with  the 
Korean  Government  it  is  rather  amusing  to  read  that  the 
answer  which  came**left  to  the  Admiral  no  other  recourse 
than  that  which  is  usual  under  such  circumstances,  when 
diplomcuy  fails  to  adjust  issues  among  civilized  nations." 
The  italics  are  ours. 

The  Rear- Admiral  describes  most  vividly  the  landing 
of  our  troops  and  the  struggle  that  followed,  in  which 
the  Koreansfought  with  desperate  valor  against  tremend- 
ous odds,  falling,  almost  every  man,  at  his  post.  Just 
at  the  end  however  the  Koreans  broke  and  fled.  **Many 
were  killed  in  this  rout,  some  jumped  over  the  cliffs  to 
the  river  bank  sixty  or  eighty  feet  below,  and  more  made 
for  the  ro^d  only  to  meet  the  fire  of  CasselVs  men  and  the 
artillery  directly  in  their  faces,  which  piled  them  up  two 
and  three  deep.  Many  jumped  into  the  river  where  they 
were  shot  or  drrwrted  in  attempting  to  escaped     (Our  italics). 

Listen  to  this,  '*  There  was  not  a  modem  gun  of  any 
description  found  in  the  hands  of  the  Koreans,  who  at- 
tempted with  gingalls  and  such-like  superannuated  arms 
to  face  modem  artillery  successfully.  They  fought,  how- 
ever, with  desperate  courage,  until  they  were  over- 
whelmed, and  died  at  their  posts  of  duty  heroically  and 
without  fear.  The  men  of  no  nation  could  have  done 
more  for  home  or  country."  In  view  of  these  words  of 
the  Admiral^  his  reference  to  Bunker  Hill  a  few  lines  below 
is  unfortunate  for  if  any  words  ever  described  a  battle 
the  above  words  are  a  true  picture  of  the  American  side 
in  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

The  next  paragraph  contains  the  astonishing  state- 
ment that  "The  morning  following,  June  12th,  orders 
were  received  from  Admiral  Rodgers  to  withdraw  as  the 
object  of  the  expedition  was  fully  accomplished  and  the 
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insult  to  the  flag  had  been  fully  avenged."  The  expedi- 
tion had  been  sent  by  the  United  States  Government  on 
an  entirely  peaceful  mission  with  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing relations  of  friendship  with  Korea.  By  an  unaccount- 
able mistake  the  approaches  to  Seoul  had  been  unneces- 
sarily invaded  and  the  Koreans  had  acted  in  a  perfectly 
loyal  way  in  firing  upon  our  vessels.  For  this  insult  to 
our  flag  the  Koreans  had  to  pay  a  terrible  price.  As  the 
Admiral  tells  us  very  frankly,  ''It  was  decided  to  spare 
nothing  that  could  be  reached  by  shot,  shell,  fire  or 
sword."  When  our  forces  were  done  we  are  told  that 
they  '*left  behind  the  appearance  of  utter  devastation  in 
every  direction."  But  what  we  ask  is,  was  the  object  of 
the  expedition  fully  accomplished  ?  It  may  have  been  for 
those  who  apprehended  that  it  would  all  end  in  mere 
talk  but  Mr.  Low's  opinion  would  be  worth  something 
at  this  point.  We  invited  an  insult  and  then  bitterly 
avenged  it  leaving  behind  a  hatred  ten  times  as  bitter  as 
before  and  making  it  impossible  that  any  treaty  should 
be  signed  until  the  Regent  stepped  down  from  the  seat  of 
power.  It  is  also  worth  while  asking  whether  the 
American  flag  was  really  insulted.  A  stranger  comes  into 
my  yard  and  acts  in  a  queer  way.  I  order  him  off  the 
place  but  he  proceeds  to  climb  in  at  the  window,  I  forci- 
bly resist  his  entrance.  This  is  an  insult  to  him  which  he 
resents.  He  retires  for  a  time  but  returns  with  help  and 
I  am  properly  chastised  for  my  insolence !  His  inten- 
tions at  first  may  have  been  entirely  peaceful,  but  ap- 
pearances were  dead  against  him  from  my  point  of  view. 
We  are  forced  to  take  exception  to  the  statement  that 
"the  punishment  inflicted  was  great  and  the  lesson  it  im- 
pressed upon  the  Hermit  Kingdom  ultimately  brought  it 
into  fellowship  with  our  Western  civilization  and  made 
for  friendship."  We  venture  to  say  it  did  nothing  of  the 
sort.  The  fact  that  our  forces  retired  without  following 
up  their  victory  left  the  Koreans  in  full  possession  of  the 
field  and  confirmed  them  in  the  belief  that  an  invading 
force  had  been  beaten  off.  It  was  not  quite  so  complete 
a  victory  as  they  had  enjoyed  over  the  French  on  this 
same  island  in  1866  but  the  departure  of  the  squadron 
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without  even  securing  direct  communication  with  the 
central  government  or  accomplishing  the  avowed  purpose 
of  opening  up  the  country  not  only  seemed  a  victory  for 
the  Koreans  but  was  such  in  truth. 

The  record  of  the  American  Navy  is  glorious  enough 
and  the  bravery  and  loyaltyof  its  personnel  are  well 
enough  proved  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  any  claim  to 
added  distinction  on  account  of  the  little  war  with 
Korea.  The  whole  affair  was  based  upon  misapprehen- 
sion and  the  Americans  and  Koreans  looked  upon  it  from 
such  different  standpoints  that  while  we  know  the  for- 
mer did  what  they  thought  was  their  duty  the  latter 
are  worthy  of  our  sympath3'. 


Attack  on  Doctor  Forsythe, 

Doctor  Forsythe  is  a  young  American  physician  who 
came  out  to  Korea  last  Autumn  to  engage  in  medical  mis- 
sionary  work  under  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Board  of 
the  United  States.  He  is  about  thirty  years  old,  six  feet 
tall,  of  splendid  physique  and  well  fitted,  by  his  experi- 
ences in  Cuba  immediately  after  the  late  war,  to  deal 
with  the  unsanitary  and  unhygienic  conditions  in  Korea. 

He  is  settled  in  Kunsan  and  makes  that  the  center 
from  which  he  works  in  a  wide  radius  through  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  He  recently  received  an  urgent  call 
to  go  to  the  little  village  of  Man-kol  half  way  between 
Kunsan  and  Chunju  to  attend  a  man  whose  house  had 
been  raided  by  a  gang  of  Korean  robbers  and  who  had 
been  beaten  very  severely.  He  immediately  answered  the 
call  and,  arrivingatthevillage,  was  able  to  render  prompt 
assistance.  He  stayed  there  over  night  and  the  next 
day,  being  the  Sabbath,  he  went  to  another  village  about 
a  mile  distant  where  there  was  a  little  Christian  congre- 
gation. There  he  attended  the  service  and  as  evening 
came  on  he  went  back  to  the  village  where  he  had  slept 

the  night  before,  in  order  to  pass  the  night.    He  retired  as 
usual  but  was  suddenly  awakened  about  four  o'clock  in 
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the  morning  and  saw  a  number  of  masked  Koreans 
crowded  in  the  small  door- way  and  pointing  their  guns 
at  him.  These  men  were  heard  to  saj'^  as  they  broke  into 
the  compound  that  they  had  come  to  kill  the  soldier. 
The  people  in  the  house  told  them  that  there  was  no 
soldier  in  the  house,  but  that  it  was  a  foreign  physician. 
They  refused  to  believe  this  and  made  their  way  im- 
mediatel3'  to  Dr.  Forsythe's  room.  As  soon  as  he  saw 
this  strange  company  and  took  in  the  situation  he  grap- 
pled with  the  foremost  of  his  assailants,  but  almost  im- 
mediately he  was  struck  a  heavy  blow  on  the  head  from 
behind  which  put  him  out  of  the  fight.  He  was  then  re- 
peatedly wounded  on  the  head  with  swords  or  knives 
and  his  body  was  thrown  oflF  the  narrow  verandah  to 
the  ground,  a  distance  of  four  feet,  and  was  jumped  upon 
by  the  assassins.  The  accounts  of  the  inmates  of  the 
house  as  to  their  own  movements  are  very  confusing. 
One  woman  is  said  to  have  thrown  herself  between  the 
Doctor  and  his  assailants  and  tried  to  defend  him  by 
throwing  her  apron  over  his  head.  Others  say  that  the 
inmates  of  the  house  ran  away  to  the  hills.  The  woman 
is  badly  bruised  in  several  places  and  it  is  plain  that  she 
did  something  toward  attempting  to  defend  the  guest. 
This  will  come  out  more  clearly  in  the  formal  examina- 
tion. When  the  robbers  had  finished  their  work,  as  they 
had  supposed,  they  did  not  immediately  leave,  but  built 
a  fire  in  the  center  of  the  court-yard  and  stood  about  till 
long  after  daybreak.  After  they  had  gone  the  peo- 
ple of  the  place  immediately  sent  word  to  the  mission- 
aries both  at  Kunsan  and  Chunju.  At  the  same  time  they 
called  in  a  native  physician  who  treated  the  wounds  by 
the  application  of  cobwebs  and  cotton,  thus  stopping  the 
flow  of  blood  and  without  doubt  saving  the  patient's 
life. 

When  the  news  reached  Kunsan,  two  of  the  mission- 
aries saddled  their  horses  and  hurried  away  to  the  scene 
of  the  outrage.  But  before  starting  they  telegraphed  the 
news  to  the  American  Minister  in  Seoul  and  also  in- 
formed the  Japanese  authorities  at  Kunsan.  Mounted 
on  powerfu'  horses,  these  two  men.  Dr.  Daniel  and  Mr. 
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Harrison,  took  the  road  for  Man-kol,  arriving  about 
fourteen  hours  after  the  attack  on  Dr.  Fors3'^the.  The 
Koreans  had  made  him  as  comfortable  as  possible  but  he 
was  in  a  terrible  condition.  His  clothing  was  complete- 
ly saturated  with  blood  and  the  court-yard  had  been 
sprinkled  with  earth  to  hide  the  pools  of  blood  that  the 
patient  had  lost.  An  examination  showed  that  life  was 
still  there  but  the  pulse  was  extremely  weak  and  flutter- 
ing and  the  examining  physician  shook  his  head  and 
said  that  the  end  was  evidently  near.  The  amount  of 
blood  already  lost  made  it  impossible  to  dress  the 
wounds  properly  at  once,  but  a  hypodermic  injection  of 
strychnine  was  made  and  other  things  were  done  to 
rally  the  patient.  He  responded  readily  to  this  treat- 
ment and  hope  was  again  renewed  that  possibly  he 
might  be  pulled  through.  He  was  not  totally  uncon- 
scious but  he  knew  nothing  of  what  was  going  on  and 
he  was  vomiting  frequently,  showing  that  the  brain  had 
been  injured.  Dr  Daniel  found  five  serious  wounds  on  his 
head  but  only  one  of  them  seemed  to  be  of  a  very  danger- 
ous character.  This  wias  a  sword  cut  which  seemed  to 
have  been  delivered  from  behind  and  which  cut  through 
the  left  cheek  and  ear  and  went  deep  into  the  mastoid 
process  just  behind  the  ear. 

While  this  was  going  on  word  came  that  the  robbers 
were  about  to  return ;  for  what  reason  was  not  known. 
This  was  very  awkward,  for  the  two  gentlemen  were  not 
prepared  to  deal  with  a  crowd  of  ruffians.  It  was  decid- 
ed that  though  there  was  danger  in  moving  the  patient 
he  must  be  taken  over  to  the  other  village  where  the  lit- 
tle church  was.  So  a  stretcher  was  improvised  by  tying 
poles  together  and  making  a  net- work  of  straw  rope,  and 
the  patient  was  carefully  taken  the  mile  or  more  which  " 
lay  between  the  two  villages.  Fortunately  this  was 
done  without  any  evil  effect.  From  the  very  first  the 
patient  seemed  to  rally  and  while  he  was  not  at  all 
rational  as  yet,  things  began  to  look  less  gloomy. 

Meanwhile  Japanese  policemen  arrived  on  the  scene 
and,  all  danger  from  further  attack  was  obviated.  The 
Foreign  Office  in  Seoul  had  also  sent  orders  to  the   Kam- 
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ni  at  Kunsan  to  send  soldiers  and  police  and  make  every 
attemf>t  to  arrest  the  criminals. 

The  following  da3'^  the  patient  had  so  far  rallied  as 
to  make  it  possible  to  take  him  to  Kunsan.  A  comfort- 
able stretcher  had  been  sent  on,  in  the  shape  of  a  folding 
coir  bed  with  poles  rigged  on  the  sides,  and  in  this  way 
Dr.  Forsythe  was  carried  to  the  port.  During  this  time 
he  was  entirely  conscious  but  had  not  the  full  control  of 
his  mind.  In  some  matters  he  seemed  to  be  rational  and 
frequently  asked  whethtrr  there  were  any  signs  of  men- 
ingitis, which  was  the  principal  danger  from  such  a 
wound.  He  was  tormented  by  a  continual  thirst,  due  to 
the  great  loss  of  blood. 

This  wholly  unprovoked  and  dastardly  assault  has 
created  something  of  a  sensation  among  the  Koreans  of 
that  locality,  where  the  Doctor  was  well  known.  Hc 
had  so  often  responded  to  their  calls  for  Help  t^at  al- 
though he  ha^  been  iii  the  country  only  a  shiort  time  he 
had  gained  the  love  of  many  and  the  respect  of  all.  One  of 
the  criminals  had  been  caught,  at  last  accounts,  and  it  is 
believed  they  will  all  be  brought  to  justice. 

The  pertine.it  question  arises  as  to  the  application  of 
the  principle  of  non-resistance  in  such  cases.  When  it  is 
a  matter  of  religious  persecution  and  people  are  attack- 
ed because  of  their  faith,  it  is  one  thing;  but  in  the  case 
of  an  ordinary,  brutal  attempt  at  murder  we  feel  sure  that 
even  the  Christian  gentleman  has  a  right,  and  is  in  duty 
bound,  to  protect  his  person  at  any  cost. 

It  is  a  matter  of  profound  satisfaction  and  rejoicing 
that  the  splendid  constitution  of  this  devoted  missionary 
has  pulled  him  through  this  trying  ordeal,  nor  must  we 
forget  that  a  Korean  physician  was  insti"umental  in 
saving  the  patient's  life.  The  Korean  medical  profession 
has  been  let  in  for  a  good  deal  of  ridicule  in  the  past,  and 
it  is  true  that  many  of  their  methods  are  very  primitive, 
if  not  unscientific,  but  after  this  we  shall  probably  be 
careful  to  give  them  all  the  credit  that  is  their  due. 

And  finally,  it  would  be  rash  to  say  that  Providence 
had  nothing  to  do  in  the  preservation  of  this  valuable 
life.     That  Good  Spirit,  called  by  whatever  name,  watch- 
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cd  over  this  event  and  made  ends  meet  for  the  saving  of 
a  life  that  has  proved,  and  bids  fair  to  prove,  of  immense 
benefit  to  the  Korean  people.  Human  reason  gladly 
incurs  the  charge  of  superstition  at  the  hands  of  a  ration- 
alistic world  in  rendering  thanks  to  that  watchful  Pro- 
vidence which  saved  the  life  of  this  lover  of  men. 


Editorial  Cotnment. 

If  anything  were  needed  to  attest  the  popularity  of 
our  American  Minister,  Hon  H.  N.  Allen,  it  mig.it  be 
found  in  the  unanimous  testimonial  which  has  been 
elicited  from  American  citizens  in  Seoul  and  sent  by  cable 
to  the  authorities  in  Washington  The  long  residence  of 
Dr.  Allen  in  Seoul,  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  con- 
ditions here  and  his  well  known  solicitude  for  American 
interests  make  the  change  in  our  Legation  look  like  a 
personal  misfortune  to  us  all.  This  feeling  is  shared  in 
large  measure  by  the  Emperor  and  the  court  and  by  the 
whole  Diplomatic  Corps  in  Seoul. 

No  American  citizen  doubts  that  the  authorities  in 
Washington  know  what  they  are  about  and  we  have 
confidence  in  the  good  sense  of  the  United  States  execu- 
tive. Whatever  their  reasons  may  be  forthis  move,  which, 
by  the  way,  does  not  affect  our  Legation  alone  but'also 
embraces  those  in  St.  Petersburg,  London,  Peking  and 
other  centers,  they  are  not  dictated  by  any  doubt  of  the 
loyalty  or  competence  of  our  present  Minister  but  upon 
reasons  of  state  which  the  State  Department  does  not 
feel  called  upon  to  divulge. 

Nor  does  this  expression  of  regret  at  the  retirement 
of  Dr.  Allen  stand  in  the  wa^'  of  a  lo3''al  welcome  to  his 
predecessor,  but  it  merely  shows  the  latter  what  a  full 
measure  of  confidence  can  be  won  by  such  sterling  quali- 
ties as  those  which  have  marked  the  long  and  successful 
career  of  the  retiring  Minister. 
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News    Calendar. 

One  ten-  and  two  twenty-dollar  American  bank  notes  were  lost  on 
the  streets  of  Seoul  a  few  days  ago  by  a  Korean  on  the  way  to  one  of 
the  banks.  Foreigners  having  such  bills  offered  to  them  will  do  well 
to  enquire  into  the  circumstances  before  accepting  them,  or  communi- 
cate with  the  Editor  of  the  RsyiBW. 

Many  of  the  leading  Korean  officials  have  listened  attentively  to  pro- 
posed plans  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  assisting  the  young  men  of  Seoul, 
and  several  have  contributed  to  the  fund  for  the  proposed  new  building 
and  others  to  the  current  expenses. 

Another  fire  in  Fusan  the  night  of  the  13th  burned  three  }a,  anese 
stores  on  the  main  street  of  the  city. 

A  communication  has  been  received  by  the  Foreign  Office  from  the 
French  Minister  which  states  that  the  governor  of  North  Cbulla  pro- 
vince has  arretted  and  punifthed  a  Catholic  missionary.  As  this  is  con- 
trary to  treaty  agreements  the  matter  must  be  investigated. 

A  telegram  from  North  Uamkeung  states  that  Russian  soldiers  are 
disturbing  the  people  in  every  district  near  the  Tuman  river,  and  the 
natives  have  scattered  in  all  directions. 

Serious  diplomatic  questions  have  confined  the  Foreign  Minister  to 
his  rooms  for  a  number  of  days. 

A  petition  has  come  from  Kangwuu  province  asking  that  their 
former  governor  be  permitted  to  remain  atiother  five  years. 

The  Home  Department  is  petitioned  by  telegram  from  South 
Chulla  to  reappoint  Yi  Keun-ho  as  governor  of  that  province.  His 
virtues  are  remembered  and  they  look-  forward  to  another  beneficent 
term. 

All  Foreign  Ministers  and  Advisers  and  foreigners  in  government 
employ  were  received  in  audience  by  His  Majesty  on  the  8th  inst.  in 
honor  of  the  birthday  of  the  Crown  Prince. 

The  secretary  of  the  Korean  Legation  at  Tokyo  and  the  secretary 
of  the  Foreign  <!>ffice  have  exchanged  positions. 

Dr.  H.  N.  Allen  presided  at  a  well-attended  gathering  of  the  lead- 
ing Korean  ofiieials  and  gentlemen  of  Seoul  at  the  Y.  M.  C  A.  rooms 
on  the  8th  inst.  A  number  of  addresses  were  made,  and  during  the 
evening  refreshments  were  served  by  a  committee  of  ladies. 

After  an  encounter  between  Russian  cavalry  and  Japanese  infantry 
the  Rnsnans  retreated  and  the  Japanese  army  entered  Songchin. 
There  is  now  direct  telegraph  communication  between  Songchin  and 
Seoul. 

Cho  Pyeng-sik,  Minister  of  the  Home  Department,  has  been  dis- 
missed. 
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A  memorial  has  been  presented  to  His  Majesty  denouncing  six  for- 
mer Korean  officers  as  traitors.  One  is  charged  with  making  the  alliance 
with  Japan-  and  bringing  much  trouble  on  Korea.  The  second  is 
charged  with  conniving  with  the  Japanese  to  compel  Koreans  to  do 
certain  things.  The  third  is  charged  with  placing  his  seal  on  the  docu- 
ments for  obtaining  a  loan  from  Jnpan.  The  fourth  is  charged  with 
taking  bribes  for  the  app.>intmeut  of  magistrates.  The  fifth  is  charged 
with  squeezing  money  from  the  people  in  country  di>trict8.  The  sixth 
18  charged  wMth  having  used  his  great  influence  to  disturb  the  peaceful 
relations  of  the  government,  and  also  with  squeezing  money  from  the 
people. 

The  former  goverment  h'^f  pital  property  has  been  sold  to  the  govern- 
ment and  it  wi  1  be  ut4lized  as  a  residence  for  the  adviser  to  the  Police 
Department. 

Two  story  buildings  with  tile  roofs  are  rapidly  taking  the  place  of 
the  former  low  straw-r  »ofed  houses^along  the  streets  of  Seoul.  While 
in  every  way  an  improvement  over  former  buildings  many  of  the  new 
structures  seems  to.be  only  for  temporary  purposes. 

To  obviate  future  discussion  and  possible  trouble  over  boundaries, 
the  Chief  of  Police  has  requested  the  Home  Department  to  drive  stakes 
icdicating  the  l>oundaries  between  public  aud  private  lands 

The  roport  comes  that  for  the  disturbance  created  by  Korean  sol- 
diers at  Kongju  the  government  will  pay  one  thousand  )'en  to  the  Jap- 
anese, and  the  sum  of  two  thousand  yen  for  a  similar  disturbance  at 
Wiju 

Mr.  Yi  Chun-yong  has  applied  for  permission  to  erect  wharves  at 
Chemulpo,  Chinnampo  and  Fusan  to  facilitate  the  landing  of  cargo. 

Samples  of  cotto  \  grown  in  Korea  have  been  sent  to  Tokyo,  and 
the  quality  is  said  to  be  good.  Much  more  land  than  formerly  will  pro- 
bably soon  be  devoted  to  cotton  cultivation  in  Korea. 

Japanese  kerosene  dealers  are  exercised  over  the  determination 
of  many  Koreans  in  Seoul  to  install  electric  lights. 

Coll  bran  and  Bostwick  have  for  some  tim^  had  a  concession  for 
laying  water  mains  and  pipes  'n  the  city  of  Seo  1  Recently  other 
parties  have  commenced  the  work  of  laying  pipes  within  the  palace 
enclosures,  and  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  make  strong  representa- 
tions concerning  the  matter  to  thase  in  authority. 

The  Finance  Department  by  circular  letter  has  notified  the  various 
government  departments  that  since  by  the  new  official  arrangements 
many  officers  in  all  departments  have  been  dismissed  and  their  positions 
abolished,  the  salaries  will  now  revert  back  to  the  Imperial  Treasury. 

The  t  rms  on  which  the  concession  for  a  gold  mine  has  been 
granted  to  Italian  interests  are  said  to  be  that  the  mine  shall  be  selected 
within  two  months,  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  are  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Korean  Government,  and  the  contract  is  limited  to 
twenty  five  years 
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•  A  Korean  company  vrith  Pak  Kui-Chong  at  its  head  five  years  ago 
obtained  a  concession  for  a  railway  line  from  Seonl  to  Wiju.  As  the 
company  did  not  have  sufficient  capital  to  pash  the  efaterprise  it  is  said 
tbe  Japanese  purchased  the  concessio  i  for  the  sum  of  iSo^ooo  yen. 
Now  thai  this  same  road  is  beityg  built  by  the  Japanese  Military  Depart" 
ment  for  military  'purposes  the  demand  is  made  that  this  180,000  Yen 
be  returned  to  the  purch  sers  of  the  concession 

Miss  Dr.  Kokyoyu  has  been  employed  by  the  Household  Depart- 
ment, and  Mr.  Kohasangijo  becomes  an  adviser  to  the  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

Among  the  questions  requiring  the  attention  of  the  Adviser  to  the 
Foreign  Office  is  a  request  to  place  the  Korean  Communication  Depart- 
nient  under  the  same  management  as  the  Japanese  Post  Office  in  Korea. 
There  is  also  a  demand  by  the  French  Minister  for  the  salary  of  the 
Russian  engineer  formerly  employed  by  the  government. 

Tlie  acting  governor  of  Whangh^i  province  telegraphs  that  more 
than  one  hundred  robbers  entered  Sin-kai  district,  and  after  shooting 
the  magistrate  they  plundered  the  royal  taxes,  securing  more  than  a 
thousand  dollars, 

A  special   envoy    extraordinary  with  several  attaches  has  been  ap 
pointed  to  go  to  Japan   to  extend  cougratulations   over  the  recent 
victories. 

Pak  Chea-soon  has  been  appointed  Minister  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  ;tnd  Yi  Chi-yong  as  Minister  of  the  Law  Department. 

While  for  the  present  the  Chinese  Legation  and  Consulate  are 
boused  in  the  same  building,  they  will  have  separate  accommodations 
later. 

Cho  Pyeng-sik,  former  Home  Minister,  becomes  acting  chief  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Cho  Pyeng-ho  becomes  an  assistant  in  said 
court. 

The  Minister  of  War  refused  a  request  from  members  of  the  II 
chin  hoi  for  permissi  .n  to  visit  the  pahice. 

Choi  Ik-hyun,  Kim  Hak-jin  and  Hur  Wi  have  been  arrested  by 
Japanese  gendarmes  for  endeavoring  to  rid  Korea  of  Japanese  influence. 

The  Japanese  Minister  has  asked  fur  the  immediate  recall  of  the 
Korean  Minister  to  Chi'^a  and  the  closing  of  the  Legation  in  Peking. 

Cho  Pyung-sun  found  a  bag  containing  seven  yen  on  the  street  of 
Chingokai  and  reported  the  fact  to  the  Japanese  p  )lice.  After  some 
search  the  police  found  the  owner  and  restored  the  money. 

It  is  said  the  agreement  for  the  employment  of  Instructor  in  Law, 
Inspector  of  Postoffices,  and  mining  engineer  will  be  cancelled. 

The  secretary  of  the  French  Legation  because  of  illness  has  depart- 
ed from  Korea. 

The  secretaries  and  clerks  of  all  the  government  departments  have 
been  reappointed. 
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The  Law  Depftrtment  has  represented  to  the  Home  Department 
that  seldom  a  day  passes  without  the  death  of  one  or  more  prisoners* 
in  the  city  jail.  After  an  investigation  the  report  comes  back  that 
when  fever  attacks  men  who  are  weak  from  hunger  and  cold  they  have 
little  vitality  to  withstand  the  disease.  It  is  requested  that  a  physician 
visit  the  jail  daily  to  care  for  any  who  may  be  ill. 

Min    Chong-nmk    has  been  appointed   Chief  of  the   Ceremonial 
^  Department,  and  Cho  Pyen-pil  as  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Propriety. 

The  governor  of  Sam  Wha  requests  the  Foreign  Minister  to  announce 
that  foreigners  cannot  have  residence  in  his  district  outside  the  limit  of 
ten  //  from  the  city . 

Reports  come  of  excellent  work  being  done  by  Korean  laborers  in 
the  railway  shops  at  Fusan.  They  have  charge  of  various  machines 
from  press  drill  to  planer. 

Mrs.  Harry  Rice  Bostwick  will  spend  the  summer  in  San  Francisco, 
returning  to  Seoul  in  the  early  autumn. 

A  telegram  has  been  sent  to  the  Korean  Legation  at  Peking  order- 
ing that  for  the  present  only  one  secretary  and  one  clerk  be  retained  at 
that  place  to  lo6k  after  Korea's  interests. 

The  report  is  that  to  the  duties  of  adviser  to  the  Police  Department 
will  be  added  those  of  Inspector  of  the  Courts  of  Justice. 

The  magistrate  of  Choongju  is  exercised  because  the  people  are 
neglec.ing  their  farms  and  flocking  to  the  centers  to  protest  against 
the  departure  of  Yi  Seung-woo,  the  former  governor  of  the  province. 

A  telegram  from  Chun ju  says  the  Righteous  Army  has  dispersed, 
the  members  going  quietly  to  their  homes,  but  crowds  of  II  Chin-hoi 
members  continue  to  flock  to  the  city. 

Mr.  Megata,  adviser  to  the  Finance  Dep  rtment,  returned  to  Seoul 
on  the  25th . 

The  departure  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Bostwick  for  his  home  in  San  Francisco 
after  an  extended  visit  with  his  son  in  Seoul  was  made  the  occasion  for 
a  number  of  farewell  functions  of  varior.s  kinds.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hulbert 
invited  all,  the  British  and  American  Guards  and  the  missionaries  in 
Seoul  to  spend  a  social  evening  in  their  home  in  honor  of  Mr.  Bost' 
wick.  There  were  games  and  songs  and  social  converse,  with  dainty 
refreshments.  During  the  evening  the  Guards  presented  an  appropriate 
gift  in  a  neat  speech,  to  which  Mr.  Bostwick  responded  in  such  a  way 
that  few  dry  eyes  were  seen.  A  dinner  was  later  given  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  H.  R.  Bostwick,  the  Konan  Enj^lish  literary  society  had  a  special 
eveniuL'.  and  lastly  a  number  of  Guards  and  others  spent  a  whole  day 
with  Mr.  Bostwick  on  a  tramp  over  the  fortress  of  Puk-han  with  a 
picnic  dinner  to  whet  the  appetite.  Mr.  Tostwick  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  you'ig  and  old  alike  in  Seoul,  and  the  wish  is  expressed 
on  every  hand  that  he  may  find  it  possible  to  return  to  Seoul  to  reside 
permanently. 
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A  telegram  to  the  Home  Department  from  Taiku  indicates  a  great 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  accept  their  new  governor. 

The  governor  of  Wousan  telegraphs  to  the  Foreign  Office  for 
instructions  as  to  how  to  deal  with  the  request  of  the  Japanese  Consul 
for  whaling  rights  in  certain  waters  along  the  east  coast. 

Even  at  this  early  stage  the  earnings  of  the  Seoul-Fusan  railroad 
are  said  to  exceed  six  yen  per  mile  per  day. 

A  famous  ancient  Korean  sword  for  the  Emperor  of  Japan  and  an 
ancient  Korean  porcelain  botile  for  the  Empress  have  been  entrusted 
to  a  general  on  his  way  to  Japan  from  Port  Arthur  by  the  Japanese 
Minister  in  ."-eoul. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  given  out  that  no  former  Minister  of  a 
Department  will  ever  be  appointed  as  governor  of  any  province. 

At  Chinnampo  a  school  has  been  established  by  two  Japanese  cap- 
tains for  the  purpose  of  instructing  Korean  young  men  in  politics  and 
law.  There  are  one  hundred  and  twenty  scholars,  the  captains  paying 
the  salary  of  the  teacher. 

A  telegram  to  the  Home  Department  from  the  On  Yang  prefect 
recites  the  fact  that  Japanese  subjects  -have  placed  sign -posts  about 
fifty  feet  apart  on  the  four  sides  of  the  noted  hot  spring  in  that  vicinity, 
and  have  coii'pelled  the  natives  to  tear  down  two  adjacent  houses.  He 
wants  the  signs  removed  and  the  houses  replaced,  as  he  cannot  bear  to 
see  the  innocent  suffering. 

A  telegram  from  Chenju  says  that  peddlers  are  gathering  in  crowds 
under  the  name  Kong  Chin-hoi,  and  they  are  constantly  quarreling 
with  members  of  the  II  Chin-hoi. 

Yi  Seung-woo,  governor  of  North  Choong-chung,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  North  ChuUa,  and  Mr.  Min  Yung  sun  goes  as  governor  of 
North  Chung-choong. 

Several  unnecessary  bureaus  with  their  attendant  official  positions 
have  suPered  de«'a])itation  at  the  hands  of  the  particularly  zealous  re- 
trenchistent  movem  nt. 

The  Kore  m  Minister  to  Washin){ton  informs  the  I'<»reign  Office 
that  Korean  immigrants  in  Hawafi  have  requested  that  a  Consul  be 
sei.t  to  Hawaii  to  look  alter  their  interests. 

The  Japanese  acting  commander-in  chief  at  Pyeng  Yang  has  asked 
the  governor  to  set  aside  the  ground  near  the  Tai  Don^  r".ver  for  mil- 
itary purposes,  and  also  a  strip  of  land  four  hundred  feet  wide  and 
niuteen  hundred  feet  long  outside  th«  Pyeng  Yang  city  wall  to  be  used 
by  the  military  headquarters.  The  Minister  of  the  Foreign  Department 
has  sent  a  refusal  to  the  Japanese  Legation,  stating  that  this  is  a  very 
serious  matter,  and  if  the  request  were  to  be  gr;inted  the  Royal  Palace, 
Kija's  temple  and  many  other  houses  would  have  to  be  pulled  down. 

Japanese  police  inspectors  will  undertake  their  duties  in  Seoul 
after  the  27th  inst. 
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Min  Yung-wht,  fotnier  governor  of  Pyeng  Yang,  is  accased  of 
having  without  recompense  taVen  rice  fields  from  a  man  and  deprived 
him  of  all  income.  It  is  said  that  daring  the  seventeen  years  the 
laud  has  been  thus  alienated  the  income  would  have  approximated 
eighty  three  thousand  dollars.  He  is  asked  to  repay  this  amount  with- 
out delay.  Another  complainant  serenely  bobs  up  and  asks  for  i4o,ocx> 
dollars  for  property  stolen  by  this  same  governor,  not  to  mention  the 
many  years  of  imprisonment  suffered  by  the  complainant. 

The  Korean  government  according  to  native  papers  has  been  in- 
formed by  the  Japanese  Minister  that  after  an  examination  of  the 
varions  contracts  which  the  government  has  tnade  with  foreigners 
through  Yi  Yong-ik  and  others  he  finds  several  useless  positions,  filled 
at  great  expense  to  Korea.  He  recommends  a  thorough  examination 
and  reduction  of  the  pay-roll  without  unnecessary  delay. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  last  June  the  Korean  government  was  request- 
ed by  the  Japanese  Minister  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  regu'atiuns  gov- 
erning Korean  emigrants.  Up  to  the  present  no  report  has  been  re- 
ceived, and  since  the  Japanese  government  is  calling  for  the  report  the 
Minister  is  anxious  to  receive  and  forward  the  same. 

Min  Yung  chang,  Korean  Minister  to  France,  reports  that  last 
year  the  secretary  of  the  Legation  returned  home  because  of  illness, 
and  now  his  clerk  is  starting  for  Seoul  with  the  same  excr.se.  On  this 
account  he  desires  that  a  secretary  be  despatched  to  France  im- 
mediately. • 

The  report  having  been  circulated  that  certain  Korean  scholars  had 
sent  a  circular  letter  to  the  various  foreign  Legations  asking  them  to 
interfere  with  Japan *s- plans  in  Korea,  and  that  report  having  reached 
the  Japanese  Legation,  it  is  said  a  desire  was  expressed  to  meet  repre- 
sentatives of  these  scholars  that  they  might  be  informed  of  Japan's 
good  intentions. 

His  Majesty  issued  the  followinj^  edict  concerning  the  disturbance 
in  Chulla  province  : — "Alas,  Our  people  !  You  are  all  Our  children, 
including  the  good  and  the  bad  ;  the  good  must  be  praised  by  reward, 
and  the  l)ad  nmst  be  warned  by  punishment.  Of  late  the  minds  of  the 
people  in  Chulla  province  have  Iteen  disturbed  by  \\r<«ng  ideas,  and 
they  have  been  gathering  in  crowds,  calling  theMiselves  the  Righteous 
.^rniy,  and  other  names.  After  receiving  telegrams  concerning  these 
things  we  have  not  been  able  to  sleep  in  peace.  They  cannot 
attend  to  their  duties  because  of  this  uproar,  and  will  not  be  able  to 
save  their  own  lives  and  those  of  their  families.  T  e  messenger  must 
run  day  and  night  and  bear  this  our  order  and  explain  so  definitely 
that  they  will  return  to  their  homes  in  peace.*' 

The  Belgian  Minister  inf  trms  the  Foreign  Office  that  many  month's 
ago  he  made  :  pplication  for  a  gold  m  ne  concession,  which  as  yet  has 
not  been  granted.  Since  the  contracts  with  the  Italian  Minister  and 
others  have  recently  been  signed,  he  hopes  his  matters  will  be  attended 
to  in » medial  el  y,  withuut  the  r.ecessity  ol  fuitlier  mention. 
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A  wealthy  Japanese  visiting  Korea  last  j-ear  fouod  90u\^  very  desir- 
able fields  along  the  Tai  Dong  river,  and  spent  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  in  purchasing  them.  After  investigation  of  the  conditions  he 
concluded  that  the  city  of  Seoul  would  develop  greatly  toward  the 
south,  as  there  would  not  be  nmch  opportunity  for  extension  on  the 
north  and  west  because  of  the  royal  palaces.  In  accord  with  this  con- 
viction he  has  purchased  ground  where  he  will  build  the  first  of  many 
probable  residences  for  Japanese  of  noMe  birth. 

On  the  22nd  inst  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  G  Cram  were  bereaved  by  the 
death  of  their  infant  son,  of  scarlet  fever.  Interment  took  place  at 
Yang  W'hachin.    Their  scrrow  is  shared  by  the  entire  community. 

Rev.  N.  C.  Whitteniore,  of  Syen  Chyun,  recently  departed  for 
America  on  furlongh,  with  home  address  at  Rye,  New  York. 

A  remarkably  dry  Spring  until  the  20th  inst,  when  a  gentle,  soak- 
ing rain  laid  all  dust  and  loosened  the  ground  for  plowing. 

The  prefect  of  Jik  San  reports  that  Japanese  subjects  have  entered 
his  district  in  company  with  a  Korean  and  commenced  mining  opera- 
tions, giving  him  to  understand  the  concession  was  granted  four  years 
ago.  }!e  complains  that  the  people  are  greaty  disturbed  at  having 
their  fields  molested,  and  asks  an  investigation  And  the  withdrawal  of 
the  parties  without  delay. 

On  Saturday,  March  18,  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  at  Chenml- 
po,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  B.  Scranton  pronounctd  the  words  uniting  in  matri- 
mony Miss  Marguerite  Towiisend  and  .Mr.  James  DeForest  Atkinson* 
The  impressive  ceremony  was  witnessed  by  a  large  number  of  invited 
guests  from  Chemulpo  and  Seoul.  The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W/  D.  Townsend.  of  Chemulpo.  Mr.  Atkinson  is  the  son  of 
American  missionaries  in  Japan,  and  after  completing  his  school  work 
in  America  has  assisted  Townsend  &  Co.  in  Chemulpo  for  the  last  two 
years.  After  the  ceremony  a  reception  was  held  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Townsend,  where  congratulations  were  showered  on  the  happy 
couple,  refreshments  were  served,  and  numerous  beautiful  and  costly 
presents  were  inspected.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atkinson  have  departed  for 
America  on  their  wedding  journey,  and  expect  to  be  absent  for  some 
months. 

Aif  edict  has  been  issued  by  His  Majesty  which  recounts  the  fac^ 
that  while  the  Communication  Department  has  only  been  established 
six  years  there  has  been  a  very  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  both 
postal  and  telegraphic  business.  As  this  is  the  result  of  the  diligence 
of  all  the  officers  in  the  Department  he  wishes  to  show  his  gratitude  by 
conferring  decorations  as  follows  :  "  To  the  general  director,  Min  Saiig- 
ho.  1  irst  Degree  of  Pak  Kwai;  to  the  Accounts  Director,  Chang  Wha- 
sik,  Third  Degree  Pal  Kwai;  to  the  Kngineer,  Kim  Chul-yeng,  Fifth 
Degree  Pal  Kwai;  to  the  Director  of  Telegraphs,  Yi  Chung  Nai,  and  to 
the  T>trector  of  the  Pust  Offiice,  Yu  Chi-soo,  the  Sixth  Degree  Pal 
Kwai. 
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On  the  occasion  of  the  Crown  Prince's  birthday  several  pristuiers  re- 
ceived pardons  and  others  had  their  sentences  reduced  hy  special  edict. 

The  governor  of  Seoul  reports  to  the  Home  Department  that  the 
number  of  foreigners  is  increasing  daily  in  Seoul,  and  suggests  that 
there  is  too  much  labor  attached  to  making  an  individual  report  on  each 
one. 

The  magistrate  of  Chin  Chun  district  says  that  since  the  withdraw- 
al of  niilibtry  guard:s  his  part  of  the  country  is  overrun  by  robbers,  and 
ii^  asks  that  the  guards  be  immediately  returned. 

A  vague  rumor  is  afloat  concerning  the  remarriage  of  His  Majesty 
the  Bmperor. 

The  Inspector  of  the  Police  Department  has  been  blamed  for  his 
carelessness  and  an  inspector  of  one  of  the  wards  has  been  fined  five 
daj'"s  salary  because  he  failed  to  suppress  robbers  in  his  part  of  the  city. 

The  Chiief  of  Accounting  in  the  Department  of  Communications  has, 
it  is  claimed,  spent  more  than  thirty  thousand  dollars  of  public  money.  • 
He  is  now  in  hiding,  and  the  police  aie  searching  more  or  less  diligent- 
ly for  some  trace  of  his  whereabouts. 

Fifteen  thousand  yen  is  said  to  be  the  amount  appropriated  for 
traveling  expenses  of  the  special  envoy  to  Japan,  with  his  suite.  /The 
stay  in  Tokyo  will  be  about  one  week. 

The  Foreign  Office  informs  the  American  Legation  that  after 
diligent  search  the  police  are  unable  to  locate  the  robbers  who  made 
the  dastardly  attack  on  the  life  of  Dr.  Forsythe 

It  is  stated. that  J.  11.  Muhlensteth  has  resigned  his  position  with 
the  f^overnment  telegraphs,  and  will  soon  depart  for  home. 

A  despatch  to  the  Foreign  Office  recites  the  fact  that  a  tract  of 
land  at  Fiisan  formerly  belonging  to  the  Household  Department  had 
been  sold  to  a  Japanese  by  two  Koreans.  The  former  Minister  of  the 
Household  had  asked  the  former  governor  of  Fusan  to  issue  deeds  to  the 
Japanese,  but  the  matter  was  postponed.  Lately  the  acting  Minister 
of  the  same  department  has  requested  the  governor  to  it^sue  the  deed, 
but  he  ha.^  pul  it  cff,  so  that  now  the  Japanese  wish  to  deal  in  the 
matter  directly  with  the  Korean  Government. 

'I  he  magistrate  of  Jik-san  reports  to  the  Supreme  Court  that 
a  Japanese  has  come  to  his  district  and  without  notice  hns  commenced 
digging  for  gold.  On  being  ordered  to  de^ist  he  claimed  to  have  re- 
ceived a  concession  from  the  Household  Department  four  years  ago. 
This  Dep{\rtment  promptly  disavowed  any  knowledge  of  the  transac- 
tion, and  the  Japanese  was  unable  to  produce  the  papers. 

The  Imperial  Treasury  has  notified  the  Foreign  Office  that  Japan- 
ese have  entered  the  Sun  Chun  district  and  are  prospecting  and  taking 
posse.«;sion  of  gold  mines  with  a  high  hand.  They  ask  that  notice  prohibit- 
ing such  actions  be  immediately  forwarded  to   the  Japanese   Legation. 

II  V  hi n  hoi  orators  gave  a  political  lecture  at  Independence  Hall 
on  the  twentieth  inst. 
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the  French  Minister  complains  to  the  Foreijjn  Office  that  the 
governor  of  Chemulpo  issued  two  leases  for  the  panic  piece  of  ground, 
one  to  a  I  reuch  subject  and  one  to  a  Japanese;  The  men  are  now 
quarreling,  and  the  Foreign  Office  is  asked  to  settle  the  matter. 

The  Household  Department  has  notified  the  foreign  Office  that  the 
laying  of  water  pipes  within  the  palace  grounds  is  merely  for  protec- 
tion against  fire,  and  nut  for  profit.  After  the  water  mains  are  laid 
throughout  the  city  these  in  the  palace  can  probably  be  dispensed  with. 

Because  the  Righteous  Army  has  recently  been  creating  mucli  dis- 
turbance in  North  Chulla  province  Mr.  Yi  Seung-woo  has  been  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  province,  with  instructions  to  proceed  at  once 
to  his  post  of  duty. 

,  All  heads  of  Departments  and  other  high  officials  were  invited  by 
the  Japanese  to  attend  the  opening  of  the  new  central  observatory  at 
Chemulpo  on  the  twenty-fifth  inst. 

Mr.  Chi  Ya  has  been  appointed  clerk  to  assist  Mr.  Stevens,  Adviser 
to  the  Foreign  Department.  The  salary  is  fixed  at  yen  250  per  mnnth, 
with  thirty-five  yen  per  month  for  house  rent. 

A  communication  from  the  Japanese  Minister  to  the  Agricultural 
Department  asks  for  the  immediate  dismissal  of  the  French  inspectors 
and  engineers  employed  in  the  Northwestern  Railway  ilureau,  and  also 
the  dismissal  of  two  other  engineers  when  their  salaries  shall  have  been 
paid. 

A  Cabinet  meeting  very  'werraly  discussed  the  proposition  for 
putting  the  Korean  and  Japanese  Post  Office  Departments  under  one 
management,  but  so  much  opposition  was  developed  that  the  subject 
was  summarily  dropped  for  the  persent. 

From  the  Ik-san  district  the  magistrate  reports  to  the  Law  Depart- 
ment that  robbers  became  so  numerous  he  found  it  necessary  to  employ 
detectives  to  apprehend  the  robbers.  Four  robbers  have  been  arrested 
by  the  detectives,  and  since  they  are  ring-leaders  the  magistrate  asks 
that  they  be  hanged  as  a  warning  to  others. 

The  Foreign  Minister  communicates  with  the  French  Legation 
concerning  a  despatch  from  the  Department  of  Communications  to  the 
effect  that  M.  Clemenc  et  has  of  his  own  volition  resigned  from  the 
Department.  Because  of  his  diligence  the  volume. of  business  has  greatly 
increased.  They  find  him  entitled  to.  five  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty  yen  as  salary  and  travelling  expenses,  and  he  is  also  presented 
with  a  special  reward  of  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty  yen . 

A  deal  has  been  consummated  whereby  W.  H.  Emberley,  proprietor 
of  the  Grand  Hotel,  Seoul,  turns  that  hostlery  over  to  L  Martin, 
formerly  propietor  of  the  Palace  Hotel,  which  burned  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emberley  with  their  children  will  sail  for  England  in  a 
few  days.  They  have  spent  a  number  of  years  in  Korea.  Mrs.  Emberley 
has  been  noted  throughout  the  East  for  setting  a  first  class  table,  and 
many  will  join  heartily  in  the  wish  for  a  safe  and  pleasant  voyage  and 
happy  reunion  with  daughters  and  friends  in  the  home  land. 
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After  aecaring  the  approval  of  the  Japanese  Minister  the  contracts 
between  the  Korean  government  and  the  teachers  of  the  English  and 
Chinese  language  schools  have  been  signed. 

Six  Japanese  police  inspectors  have  arrived  in  Seonl,  and  it  is  said 
oiie  will  be  stationed .  at  the  city  jail  and  one  in  each  of  five  wards  of 
the  city. 

Evildoers  are  somewhat  frightened  over  the  report  that  the  Chief 
of  Police  makes  the  rounds  of  the  city  in  disguise  every  night  on 
the  lookout  for  offenders  and  to  see  that  his  officers  are  attending 
to  duty. 

Prince  Hui  Chin  is  said  to  hnve  trailed  from  Yokohama  for  America 
on  the  1 8th  inst. 

Five  gendarmes  were  sent  by  the  War  Department  to  Whanghai 
provrare  to  detect  the  robbers  guilty  of  killing  the  magistrate. 

Yu  Pang-ju,  a  member  of  the  II  Chin-hoi,  has  established  a  school 
for  teaching  Koreans  the  Japanese  language.  He  charges  no  fee.  and 
has  about  ninety  scholars  in  daily  attendance. 

A  telegram  from  South  Pyeng  An  province  says  that  in  two  dis- 
tricts the  people  have  gathered  in  large  numbers  against  the  II  Chin- 
hoi.  Policemen  were  sent  but  difficulty  was  fouud  in  stopping  the  dis- 
turbance. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Holdcroft  is  starting  on  a  visit  to  Pyeng  Yang  previous 
to  his  departure  for  America  to  enter  a  thieological  school. 

Whooping-cough  has  been  prevalent  in  Seoul  during  the  month. 
Nearly  all  the  foreign  children  in  the  citv  who  have  not  previously  had 
the  disease  are  having  it  now,  the  foreign  school  being  considerably 
interfered  with  on  that  account. 

The  Korea  Daily  News  has  not  appeared  since  March  ii,  but  it  is 
supposed  arrangements  are  under  way  whereby  the  paper  will  again 
be  furnished  to  subscribers. 

Miss  Mary  Brown  is  departing  on  a  visit  to  Syen  Chyun. 

D.  W.  Deshler  will  add  two  more  steamers  to  take  care  of  the 
passenger  and  freight  traffic  to  and  from  Chemulpo.  Capt.  Gunderson 
has  already  departed  for  Europe  to  bring  back  one  of  the  steamers. 

Mr.  Mcl^eavy  Brown  had  a  house-warming  in  his  new  residence 
the  evening  of  March  30.  A  merry  company  iassembled  and  tripped 
the  light  fantastic  until  an  early  hour.  Music  was  furnished  by  the 
Imperial  band  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  Franz  Eckert. 
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Passengers  from  the  intermediate  stations  where  no  Ticket  office  exists,  will 
Procure  the  Tickets  from  Conductors  on  the  Trains.  Where  Ticket  office  exists 
Tickets  procured  from  the  Conductors  must  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  5  sea  extra 
for  each  fare. 

Any  Passanger  who  over-rides  the  disUnce  indicated  on  the  ticket,  or  who 
changes  cars  for  a  higher  class,  must  pay  the  diflTerence,  and  5  sen  extra,  for  each 
fare. 

Dogs  Uken  in  the  Passenger-cars,  with  no  objection  from  the  other  passengers 
are  charged  40  sen  i.er  head. 

50  Trip  Coupon  Tickets  for  family  use  are  issued  at  the  following  rates.*— 

ist  class  60  yen.    and  class  34  yen. 
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V*he  Making  of  Pottery. 

One  need  only  visit  a  Korean  home  with  its  endless 
array  of  crocks  from  the  size  of  oil  cruets  up  to  those  that 
fi>^ure  most  largely  in  stories  as  the  favorite  place  for 
concealment  until  the  appropriate  -moment  for  boldly 
proclaiming  one's  presence,  to  realize  that  if  pottery  is 
not  a  fine  art,  as  practiced  in  this  land,  it  is  at  least  a 
necessary  industry.  Before  describing  the  various  stages 
in  the  development  of  a  **pot"  it  may  be  interesting  to 
remark  that  however  primitive  the  implement  used,  and 
however  obsolete  the  methods,  the  underlying  principle 
seems  to  be  the  same  in  Korea  as  in  the .  most  advanced 
lands — whether  it  be  the  making  of  paper,  the  smelting 
of  ore,  the  making  of  rope,  the  knitting  of  net,  the  weav- 
ing of  goods,  or  the  burning  of  charcoal.  As  the  natives 
are  rather  astonished  that  we  who  come  from  so  distant 
a  country  walk  on  two  legs,  wear  clothes,  and  have  two 
eyes,  so  I  must  acknowledge  a  little  surprise  in  observing 
such  an  identity  of  principle  in  these  various  branches  of 
industry  here  and  at  home.  Though  apparently  limited 
to  a  single  formula,  necessity  seems  to  discover  it  in  due 
time  to  all  people.  In  the  pottery  business  the  first  thing 
is  to  find  a  suitable  field  of  operation.  I  don't  know  that 
proximity  to  markets  or  facility  of  transportation  plays 
any  part  in  this.  But  there  must  at  least  be  clay.  The 
firing  kiln  or  oven  is  built  upon  the  side  of  a  hill, 
presumably  for  ease  of  construction,  since  the  greater 
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degree  of  perpendicularity  the  greater  the  draft,  and 
if  proper  clay  can  be  found  on  the  same  hill,  the  coinci- 
dence is  no  doubt  appreciated;  as  the  Koreans  like  work 
no  more  than  the  rest  of  us,  especially  unnecessary  work. 
It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  clay  must  be 
brought  from  some  distance.  It  is  first  worked  over  in 
the  same  original  style  in  which  the  e&,rliest  people  seem 
to  have  trodden  out  the  wine.  Afterwards  it  is  sliced  oflf 
with  a  kind  of  sgickle.  These  thin  sheets  help  in  discovering 
any  small  stones,  and  also  enable  a  closer  working  of  the 
clay.  For  the  shaping  of  the  vessel  a  double-decked  wheel 
or  disk  is  used,  in  shape  not  unlike  their  drums.  This 
revolves  on  a  pivot  after  the  manner  of  a  revolving  book- 
case, the  lower  base  affording  space  for  propulsion  by 
the  foot  while  the  clay  is  worked  to  proper  form  on  the 
surface  of  the  upper  disk.  The  diameter  of  this  disk  is 
sufficient  to  afford  good  base  room  for  the  particular 
vessel  desired.  First  there  is  sprinkled  some  loose  dry 
sand  to  serve  for  gentle  release  When  the  vessel  is  com- 
pleted. Upon  this  is  coiled  in  a  hollow  circle  like  the  hair 
on  top  of  a  woman's  head,  or  a  black  snake  on  top  of  an 
old  stump,  sufficient  clay  for  an  ordinary  sized  vessel.  As 
the  wheel  revolves  gentle  pressure  is  brought  to  bear 
with  the  hand,  encased  in  a  wet  rag,  making  the  clay  tall- 
er and  thinner  at  the  same  time  giving  it  shape  and  uni- 
form thickness  and  smoothness  of  surface.  The  con- 
nection with  the  wheel  is  then  made  clean  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  sharp  stick  or  graver,  as  the  disk  revolves ; 
when,  by  reason  of  the  dry  sand,  the  finished  vessel  can 
be  easily  removed  without  injury.  In  constructing  large 
vessels  whose  own  weight  would  crush  them  the  presence 
of  heat  is  necessary  to  dry  the  vessel  somewhat  and 
thereby  strengthen  the  walls.  This  is  accomplished  by 
the  suspension  of  a  charcoal  fire  in  the  center  of  the  vessel. 
The  beginning  is  the  same  as  in  the  smaller  vessel,  but 
the  drying  is  repeated  from  time  to  time  till  the  vessel  is 
finished.  Clay  of  some  1%  inches  in  diameter  is  coiled 
around  to  the  height  of  several  inches.  The  wheel  is  then 
revolved  until  this  first  layer  is  even  and  smooth  and  of 
proper  thickness.     Then  another  layer  is  stuck  on  and 
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worked  into  shape  the  same  way.  The  heat  meanwhile 
renders  the  first  section  rigid  enough  to  support  the  upper 
layer.  So  it  is  built  up,  rendered  more  compact  by  beating 
with  a  paddle  from  time  to  time,  the  clay  being  supported 
within  by  a  wooden  block.  When  this  process  is  completed 
and  the  proper  size  is  attained  the  moist  rag  is  again  intro- 
duced and  any  minor  changes  in  shape  are  made ;  mean- 
while any  inequality  of  surface  is  reduced.  After  the 
vessel  is  thus  completed  it  is  set  aside  to  dry  sufficiently 
to  be  safely  handled,  when  it  is  given  a  bath  in  a  silicious 
liquid  and  again  dried  before  being  placed  in  the  oven  for 
burning,  the  melted  silicon  giving  it  the  vitreous  glaze* 
This  oven  or  kiln  is  prone  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  of  some 
60  or  70  ft.  in  length  and  seven  or  eight  feet  in  diameter. 
The  pottery  is  carefully  placed  within  and  a  great  fire 
is  built.  After  it  has  burned  sufficiently  all  the  apertures 
are  closed  that  the  heat  may  be  retained.  When  done  the 
vessels  are  all  taken  out  and  inspected,  and  if  any  small 
cracks  are  discovered  they  are  filled  with  a  cement  made 
of  oil  and  ashes.  They  are  then  ready  to  be  despatched 
to  the  various  markets. 

W.  E.  Smith. 


The  War  in  N.  E.  Korea* 

'*The  Sons  of  the  Mackerel  have  left  and  the  Sun  Men 
have  taken  possession.'*  This  is  the  phrase  I  heard  a 
dozen  times  as  I  journeyed  rapidly  in  the  rear  of  the 
Japanese  advance  from  Wonsan  to  Song  Chin.  The  only 
name  that  the  common  people  of  the  north  here  give  the 
Russians  is  Ma-u-ja,  which  seems  to  be  a  euphonious  way 
of  saying*  mang-u-ja  and  this  means  Sons  of  the  Mack- 
erel. Why  they  call  them  by  this  name,  whether  with 
intent  to  honor  or  to  defame  I  cannot  tell.  The  Chinese 
in  Hun  Chun  also  call  them  b\  the  same  name  so  I  imagine 
our  northern  usage  had  its  origin  in  Manchuria.  The 
name  A-ra-sa  is  never  used ;  but  sometimes  as  a  varia- 
tion from  Ma-tfja  they  speak  of  Asara  which  is  more 
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easy  to  the  Korean  vocal  organs,  and  has  a  meaning  of 
its  own  to  the  Korean  onlooker  at  the  War.  Japan  has 
said  Asdra  (stop!)  to  Russian  depredations  in  Korea. 

About  the  24th  of  January,  for  some  reason  known 
only  to  themselves,  the  Russian  forces  which  had  held 
the  country  down  to  within  40  miles  of  Ham  Hung 
began  a  precipitate  retreat.  The  Japanese  may  have 
played  some  trick  on  them  such  as  feigning  a  naval  de- 
scent on  Possiet  which  would  cut  the  Russian  communica- 
tions. For  some  such  play  the  Russians  would  be  an 
easy  mark,  judging  by  the  accounts  I  hear  in  Song  Chin. 
Some  time  in  January  in  the  dead  of  night  the  sentinel 
saw,  of  a  sudden,  bright  lights  at  sea  which  after  a  time 
disappeared.  He  called  out  the  guard  and  reported  war- 
ships in  the  offing.  Then  there  was  hurrying  and  with 
frantic  haste  the  troops  were  gotten  together,  some  men 
mounting  without  their  equipment.  One  Korean  says 
'*In  their  eagerness  to  escape  they  resembled  a  tiger  leap- 
ing on  his  prey."  When  they  crossed  the  high  hill  to  the 
north  as  day  broke  fair  they  saw  that  their  only  enemies 
on  the  sea  were  a  few  fishing  smacks  that  had  Kt  fires  as 
usual  to  cook  their  food  at  night.  They  returned  to  Song 
Chin  at  that  time.  But  it  would  be  a  fitting  retribution 
for  the  Baltic  Sea  outrage  were  it  so  that  the  senseless 
Russian  retreat  had  been  caused  by  mistaking  the  lights 
of  a  fishing  fleet  for  a  Japanese  squadron. 

It  has  been  a  very  gentle  war  so  far  in  N.  E.  Korea, 
with  few  casualities,  and  3ret  the  mark  of  the  war  was 
to  be  seen  on  the  face  of  each  county  as  I  travelled 
north.  At  Mun  Chun  were  the  graves  of  the  Russians 
killed  in  the  first  skirmish  in  June.  In  Ko  Won  were 
the  blackened  ruins  of  the  houses  fired  by  the  retreat- 
ing Russians  in  revenge  for  false  information  (and  here 
be  it  iaid  by  the  way  the  Koreans  affirm,  with  what 
truth  I  do  not  know,  that  each  Cossack  carries  a  bottle 
of  liquid  which  when  thrown  on  a  house  causes  it"  to 
take  fire  spontaneously.)  In  Ham  Hung  a  new  town  is 
springing  up  at  the  south  end  of  the  long  bridge  where 
the  whole  quarter  has  been  burnt  out.  In  Ham  Hung 
there  are  also  graves.    In  Hong  Won  I  had  a  good  view 
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of  the  place  where  the  Japanese  ambushed  the  Russians 
in  December.  A  score  of  Japanese  hid  in  a  thick 
grove  of  trees  between  the  main  road  and  the  sea.  The 
Russians  rode  gaily  by  and  went  up  the  little  short-cut 
road  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  where  they  dismounted,  tied 
their  horses  and  leisurely  scanned  Hong  Won  with  their 
glasses.  Meanwhile  the  Japanese  crept  out  to  the  road- 
side and  gave  them  a  volley  in  the  rear  which  dropped 
nine  men  and  two  horses. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  I  cannot  read  Russian,  for  in 
Hong  Won  district  at  the  Tai-mun  pass  where  the  Rus 
sian  advance  post  was  long  encamped,  they  had  cut  the 
bark  off  the  trees  till  the  white  wood  showed  and  written 
long  messages  of  some  kind.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  Ivan  Ivanovitch  had  to  say  about  his  ad- 
ventures in  Korea. 

Puk  Chung  district  has  a  most  Christian  appearance 
with  the  cross-crowned  graves  of  two  Russian  officers 
on  the  top  of  a  prominent  hill.  Each  has  a  nicely  cut  mar- 
ble slab  laid  on  the  grave  carved  with  a  long  inscription 
and  at  the  head  is  the  wooden  cross  painted  black  with 
two  horizontal,  and  one  oblique,  cross-pieces. 

Yi  Won  and  Tan  Chun  are  especially  blessed  by  the 
excellent  bridges  over  the  rivers  (one  is  about  200 
feet  long  and  eighteen  wide)  and  the  new  roads  over 
the  Ma-ul-lyung  **Cloud  Toucher,**  and  Ma-chul-lyung 
"Heaven  Toucher"  passes.  Many  a  traveller  for  years  to 
come  wnll  bless  the  memory  of  the  engineers  who  re- 
duced these  huge  abrupt  obstructions  to  very  nearly  a 
level  road. 

The  Russian  main  force  left  Song  Chin  on  January  24th 
leaving  a  screen  of  200  men  to  guard  the  large  depot  of 
stores.  These  finally  left  on  February  23rd  burning 
all  the  food  stuifs,  but  not  before  the  Cossock  guard  had 
sold  good  quantities  of  it  for  a  mere  song  to  a  scrambling 
crowd  who  also  recovered  much  from  the  flames.  There 
are  few  houses  in  Song  Chin  now  that  have  not  a  bag 
or  two  of  oats  or  barley.  The  Japanese  scouts  occupied 
Song  Chin  on  February  25th. 

The  Russian  visitors  retired  without  paying  any  rent 
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for  the  use  of  Mr.  R's  residence,  or  for  the  church 
whicli  they  forcibly  took  from  the  Christians,  and  Hke 
common  robbers  they  carried  away  on  a  schooner,  which 
sailed  tor  Vladivostok,  the  very  furniture  of  the  church. 
The  Japanese  finished  up  the  poor  little  church  by 
putting  their  horses  in  it  when  the  arrived,  ruining  the 
stone  floor  and  desecrating  the  sanctuary. 

I  wonder  if  you  in  Seoul  have  heard  of  the  Kong-eui- 
so-whe.  That  is  the  name  the  northern  Tong  Haks  in 
the  Russian  lines  took.  They  obtained  from  the  Russians 
the  right  to  look  after  their  spy  business,  no  doubt 
mutually'  bu3'ing  and  selling  information  with  the  Chin- 
po-whe  in  the  Japanese  lines.  They  also  attended 
to  the  business  of  catching  Japanese  spies ;  that  is  they 
levied  blackmail  on  all  who  could  %  any  stretch  of  im- 
agnation  be  charged  with  even  a  shadow  of  suspicion. 
Seven  of  our  Christians  were  arrested  by  these  sharks  and 
fleeced  of  various  sums  before  they  could  obtain  their  free- 
dom :  three  others  had  to  flee  to  Wonsan  from  their  threat- 
ening,  while  of  the  non-Christian  community  many  fared 
even  worse,  perfectly  innocent  men  being  haled  to  Vladi- 
vostok at  the  horses'  heads  for  indefinite  imprisonment. 
The  leader  of  the  gang  fled  away  when  the  Japanese  came 
but  the  general  Tong  Hak  community-  cut  its  hair  and 
suddenly  became  the  Chin-po-whe. 
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rir.  Hons:,  Tiger. 

(Folktale translated  by  Rev.  G.  Engel,  Fusan.) 

There  once  lived  a  man,  whose  name  was  Hong. 
Having  lost  his  father  early,  he  was  under  the  tutelage 
of  his  mother,  whom  he  served  with  the  greatest  devo- 
tion. Now,  it  happened  that  his  mother  took  ill  and 
suffered  for  years  from  a  disease  on  which  the  hundred 
kinds  of  medicine  in  existence  had  no  eflFect.  A  premature 
death  was  her  sure  and  only  fate. 

There  was,  however,  still  a  'clever  physician  some- 
where, whom  they  had  not  yet  consulted.     Him  the  son 
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fetched.     After  the  medical  man  received  full  information 
about  the  disease,  he  declared — 

"Although  I  have  diagnosed  the  case,  I  aiTi  afraid 
you  will  find  it  difficult  to  carry  out  my  instructions.*' 
The  son  replied,  however — 

**Whatever  the  Doctor  may  prescribe,  I  shall  do  my 
best.  Therefore,  please  speak  freely."  The  doctor's  pro- 
nouncement was  then  as  follows — 

"For  this  disease  there  is  onlj*^  one  remedy.  All  others 
are  useless.  Only  by  eating  the  livers  of  a  thousand  dogs 
will  the  patient  live.  If  these  cannot  be  procured,  then 
she  must  surely  die.'* 

After  the  son  had  entertained  the  physician,  paid  his 
fee  and  bidden  him  farewell,  he  sat  down  to  consider  the 
situation  quietl3\    He  told  himself— 

"Of  household-goods  we  have  never  had  any  super- 
fluity, and  since  my  mother's  illness  we  have,  during  the 
last  few  years,  sold  the  little  we  had,  in  order  to  buy 
medicines.  Thus  our  fortune  has  been  used  up,  and  we 
have  nothing  left  of  this  world's  goods.  But  without 
such  it  is  very  difficult  to  help  her.  Yet,  even  if  we  pos- 
sessed untold  riches,  this  case  would  be  still  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty."  In  all  this,  he  never  thought  of  his 
own  comfort,  but  only  how  to  preserve  his  mother's  life. 
Yet  he  saw  no  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  While  he  thus 
pondered  over  the  problem  for  several  days,  a  plan  sud- 
denly occurred  to  him. 

He  went  to  a  secluded  mountain,  offered  sacrifices  to 
the  spirit  of  the  mountain,  gave  him  a  full  account  of  his 
mother's  illness  and  condition  and  the  doctor's  prescrip- 
tion and  asked  to  be  changed  into  a  tiger.  After  he  had 
thus  for  several  days  made  the  same  request,  there  ap- 
peared to  him  one  night  in  his  dream  a  white-haired  old 
man,  who  addressed  him  as  follows : — 

"As  thou,  in  such  complete  devotion  to  they  mother, 
hast  approached  me  with  an  urgent  request-  on  her  be- 
half, I  now  give  thee  this  book.  If  the  first  part  is  read, 
the  man  becomes  a  tiger;  if  the  second  part  is  read,  the 
tiger  becomes  a  man  again.  Take  the  book  with  thee 
and  accomplish  they  desire!" 
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When  he  heard  that,  the  man's  heart  became  full  of 
joy  and,  while  expressing  his  thanks  for  this  favour,  he 
awoke  suddenly.  The  old  man  had  disappeared,  but  by 
his  side  lay  a  book.  He  took  it  and  returned  home. 
That  very  day  he  made  his  first  trial.  At  'midnight, 
when  all  was  still,  he  took  the  book,  went  outside  and 
read  the  first  part  of  it,  when  he  indeed,  according  to  the 
word  of  the  old  man,  became  a  tiger.  The  book  he  hid 
under  the  thatch  of  the  roof. 

In  the  awe-inspiring  shape  of  a  tiger,  he  was  now 
able  to  traverse  hundreds  of  //  in  the  space  of  a  single 
hour.  As  he  was  in  a  very  good  mood,  he  spared  the 
village  in  which  he  lived,  but  went  to  a  magistracy  some 
twenty  miles  (lit.  several  tens  of //)  distant,  caught  a  dog 
and  carried  him  to  his  house.  Then  he  took  the  book 
down,  read  part  of  it  and  became  a  man  again.  He  went 
into  the  house,  killed  the  dog,  took  the  liver  and  served 
it  up  to  his  mother. 

Thus  he  became,  from  now  on  every  night,  a  tiger, 
while  by  day  he  was  a  man.  But  he  continued  these 
strange  doings  without  ever  uttering  a  word  in  explana- 
tion to  the  people  in  his  house.  Now,  his  wife  noticed 
that  her  husband  went  out  every  night  and  only  return- 
ed home  after  a  considerable  time  and  that  he  did  so 
without  regard  to  wind  or  weather.  Although  she 
asked  him  about  his  strange  proceedings  repeatedly,  he 
refused  to  enlighten  her.  As  she  was  thus  left  in  a  state 
of  complete  ignorance,  she  decided  to  find  out  for  herself. 

One  night,  when  her  husband  was  going  out  she  con- 
cealed herself  and  saw  how  he,  after  reading  from  a 
certain  book,  was  suddenly  changed  into  a  tiger.  After 
he  had  put  the  book  under  the  roof  and  gone  away,  the 
wife  considered  the  matter  and  came  to  this  conclusion— 

**0n  the  one  hand  it  is  a  fearsome  business,  and  on 
the  other  it  is  uncanny.  It  seems  to  me,  if  I  destroy  that 
book,  he  will  without  doubt  not  be  changed  again  into 
a  tiger.*'  So  she  took  the  book  down  quietly,  threw  it 
into  the  fire  and  burnt  it  up. 

When  the  tiger  returned  and  looked  for  the  book,  it 
was  no  longer  there.    He  jumped  into  the  air,  and  heaven 
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and  earth  seemed  to  turn  round.  He  roared  and  tried 
to  speak,  but  could  only  utter  a  tiger's  voice.  His  wife 
trembled  with  terror,  and  the  whole  village  was  thrown 
into  consternation.  His  mother  fainted  in  her  illness 
and  when  recovering  asked  her  daughter-in  law : 

"How  is  it  that  in  the  dead  of  night  such  a  huge  tiger 
makes  this  terrible  noise  in  front  of  my  doorstep  and 
that  my  son  is  absent.    Where  has  he  gone  ?" 

The  daughter-in-law  realized  under  ceaseless  terror 
what  she  had  done.  But  although  she  confessed  to  her 
mother-in-law  what  had  happened,  it  remained  a^hope* 
less  case.  The  tiger  knew  that,  as  there  was  no  other 
scheme  available,  he  was  helpless  and  that  it  was  all 
his  wife's  fault.    For  this  reason  he  bit  her  to  death. 

Then  he  turned  towards  the  mountain  valley  and 
while  he  followed  it  he  considered  his  situation.  He  could 
not  hope  ever  to  become  a  man  again,  nor  was  there  the 
least  chance  now  for  his  mother  to  recover.  He  told 
himself: 

"Although  I  am  in  appearance  a  tiger,  yet  in  my  in* 
most  heart  I  remain  a  man." 

When  these  thoughts  came  over  him,  he  became  very 
sad  and  oppressed.  Then  he  roared  so  tremendously 
that  mountain  and  stream  shook  and  the  village  became 
greatly  terrified. 

By  day  he  always  slept  in  the  hills,  but  by  night  he 
came  down  into  the  village.  He  however  left  old  and 
young  of  the  male  sex  alone,  whoever  he  might  be.  But 
as  regards  women,  as  he  had  once  begun  by  killing  one, 
he  could  not  bear  the  sex,  and  it  became  unsafe  for  them 
to  go  out  at  night. 

Later  he  also  appeared  by  day.  Yet  he  never  at- 
tacked the  men  and  did  not  harm  them  in  the  least. 
Therefore  grass-boys,  carpenters  and  e very-day  travellers, 
having  gradually  realized  the  situation,  were  not  afraid 
when  they  saw  him,  but  simply  said  : 

"It  is  Mr.  Hong,  Tiger.'' 
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How  Priests*  Became  Qenii. 

(Folk-tale  Translated  by  Rev.  G.  Engel,  Fusan.) 

There  once  existed  a  monastery,  in  which  in  the  night 
of  the  last  day  of  every  year  a  priest  was  transformed 
into  a  genius  and  disappeared.  One  day  a  passing  trav- 
eller stopped  at  the  monastery  and  stayed  several 
days.    The  monks  told  him,  among  other  things: 

**Thc  Buddha  of  our  .nonastery  possesses  immense 
miraculous  powers.  For  on  New  Year's  eve  one  of  our 
priests  is  by  it  changed  into  a  genius  and  disappears.'* 
When  the  guest  heard  this,  he  thought  over  the  matter 
for  a  while  and  then  declared: 

**What  you  tell  me  of  is  not  a  transformation  into 
genii,  but  on  the  contrar}-  it  means  that  a  great  mis- 
fortune has  come  over  your  monastery.  If  you  cannot 
ward  it  off,  your  monastery  is  sure  to  be  destroyed." 

When  the  monks  heard  these  words,  they  were  quite 
frightened  and  asked  the  stranger: 

**What  must  we  do  to  escape  this  misfortune?'* 

The  man  replied  .  **Do  as  I  tell  you.  If  you  get  one 
hundred  white  fowls  and  rear  them  in  the  monastery, 
3'()u  will  soon  see  something  happen.  Be  sure  and  do  as 
I  tell  you!" 

According  to  this  advice  the  monks  obtained  one 
hundred  white  fowls  and  fed  them  well.  One  daj'  all  the 
fowls  disappeared  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  monks 
thought  this  very  strange,  and  although  they  searched 
everj'-where  for  them  in  the  nighbourhood  of  the  mon- 
astery, they  could  not  find  a  trace  of  them.  When,  how- 
ever, continuing  their  search,  they  went  up  a  mountain 
valley,  they   heard  in  the  distance  the  noise  of  fowls.    At 

*  'Priest"  may  not  :.e  quite  the  right  term  for  the  Korean  J^  ^. 
But  as  we  must  make  a  distinction  between  -^^  (which  cannot  be 
rendered  by  "abbot"  either)  and  ^,  the  former  is  rendered  **pritst" 
and  the  latter  "monk"  in  the  story.  Probably  the  two  terms  cor- 
respond to  Sr.unina  and  Bhikshu  of  the  early  Buddhistic  on^er. 
The  term  "genii"  would  suggest  a  rela^jse  oJF  Buddhism  into  Animism 
unless  Bodisats  are  meant  by  them. 
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once  they  turned  in  that  direction  and  found  a  big  cave, 
from  which  the  clucking  of  the  fowls  proceeded. 

They  entered,  and  behold,  there  was  a  centenarian 
centipede  that  was  as  long  as  a  winnow,  lying  dead 
on  its  back.  What  a  fright  all  the  monks  got !  When  they 
looked  more  closely,  they  discovered  a  heap  of  human 
skulls  and  bones.  It  was  clear  to  the  monks  how  that 
this  centipede  had  every  year  caught  one  of  the  priests 
and  eaten  him  up  and  that  now  the  fowls  had  pecked 
the  centipede  to  death. 


Prof«   Asakawa's  Book. 

Editor  of  the  Korea  Reyikw. 
Dear  Sir: — 

I  have  read  with  much  irterest  your  remarks  about 
my  recent  work,  The  Russo-Japanese  Conflict^  in  the 
January  number  of  3'our  Review.  I  hardly  deserve  the 
favorable  comment  you  gave  the  book.  I  feel  obliged 
to  refer  to  the  questions  you  openly  asked  me  in  the 
editorial  pages.  Let  me  say  first,  however,  that  I  am 
always  deeply  interested  in  your  Review  as  one  of  the 
few  channels  through  which  I  can  observe  the  trend  of 
Korean  affairs  from  this  distance.  For  this  reason,  I  am 
greatly  indebted  to  you,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  you  sincerely. 

Now,  returning  to  your  open  questions,  I  must  con- 
fess that,  in  my  opinion,  they  appear  to  take  me  for 
what  I  am  not  and  should  not  be.  I  did  not  write  as  a 
Puritan  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  as  a  student  of 
the  twentieth.  It  was  not  my  mission  to  dogmatize, 
but  to  analyse  issues  and  record  events.  I  had  not  the 
slightest  desire  to  "maintain"  anything  which  facts 
might  prove  to  be  false.  In  this  sense,  I  fear  there  is 
certain  incongruity  between  the  spirit  of  your  challenge 
and  that  of  my  book. 

Again,  you  should  have  noted  in  the  preface  that   the 
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introductory  chapter,  about  which  all  your  questions 
were  raised,  was  originally  published  in  the  Yale  Review 
for  May,  1904,  and  was  consequently  written  before  the 
development  of  most  of  the  events  in  the  light  of  which 
you  refuted  my  statements.  Thereby  you  may  be  said  to 
have  violated  one  of  the  first  canons  of  historical  method. 

You  also  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  chapter  in 
question  rather  dealt  with  the  issues  at  stake  than  re- 
recorded facts  which  had  happened.  It  was  not,  like  the 
rest  of  the  book,  descriptive,  but  analytical,  and  if  any 
feature  of  the  analysis  has  been  seen  not  to  agree  with 
the  later  development  of  events,  it  should  be  discredited 
or  corrected.  The  very  style  and  the  wording,  which 
accord  with  the  aim  of  the  chapter,  will  suggest  that  it  is 
essentially  different  from  either  a  theological  conviction 
which  the  clergy  must  maintain  dogmatically  or  a  his- 
torical narrative  which  has  been  fashioned  to  fit  a  theory. 

This  primary  distinction  would  occur  to  any  reader 
who  is  a  critical  student  of  historical  science. 

The  facts  to  which  you  refer  in  your  questions  are 
highly  welcome,  and  I  wish  to  see  many  more  of  them. 
I  find  no  reason,  however,  why  I  should  answer  the  ques- 
tions, for  the  only  answer  must  be  the  study  oitke  truth  of 
tAe  situation^  of  \srh\ch  your  facts  form  a  part.  And  the 
answer  would  then  be  additional  chapters  to  my  book, 
and  no  longer  an  introductory  anatysis  of  issues  as  seen 
a  year  ago.  The  student  has  yet  to  be  convinced  that 
the  main  issues  have  changed. 

So  far  I  have  written  as  a  student.  As  a  citizen  of 
Japan,  however,  all  blunders  of  my  compatriots  in 
Korea  bum  me  with  shame  and  regret.  For  the  sake  of 
progress,  let  us  neither  conceal  the  blunders  nor  delight 
in  merely  denouncing  them;  let  not  our  vision  be  in  any- 
way limited  or  prejudiced,  but  let  it  be  comprehensive 
and  impartial.  Let  us  be  promoters  of  good  as  well  as 
critics  of  evil. 

Hanover,  N.  H.,  U.  S.  A.  Respectfully  yours, 

March  12,  1905,  K.  Asakawa. 

This  very  frank  and  interesting  statement  requires  a 
word  of  comment.    If  we  have  violated  one  of  the  first 
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canons  of  historical  method  we  would  like  to  know  it 
and  to  acknowledge  our  mistake.     Prof.  Asaka  wa's  basis 
for  this  charge  is   that   the   chapter   referred    to   was 
originally  published  in  the  Yale  Review  in  May  1 904  and 
therefore  antedated  most  of  the  events  in  the  light  of 
which  we  criticized  his  statements.    We  leave  it  with  our 
readers  to  decide  whether  the  original  date  of  the  writing 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  matter.    If  the  article  was 
reprinied  at  a  later  date  it  came  out  with  the  stamp  of 
the  writer's  approval  at  the  later  date.    It  was  a  reaf- 
firmation of  a  previous  statement.     If  further  facts  had 
come  to  light  which  tended  to  refute  his  statments  the 
chapter  should  have  been  rewritten  in  the  light  of  those 
facts.     It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  a  sufficient  answer  to 
the  professor's  charge. 

We  think  his  attitude  was  clearly  in  favor  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  Korean  waste  lands  by  Japanese. 
The  tendency  of  his  words  was  to  make  his  readers  so 
believe.  The  implication  is  plain  that  he  thinks  the 
Japanese  would  be  willing  to  exploit  these  less  favorable 
localities  while  the  Koreans  continued  in  their  occupancy 
of  the  best  portions  of  the  land.  It  was  to  disabuse  him 
of  this  erroneous  idea  that  we  asked  the  question.  We 
did  not  intend  to  elicit  an  answer  to  a  categorical  ques- 
tion but  merely  to  indicate  through  the  interrogation 
our  dissent.     - 

We  expressed  a  very  high  regard  for  Prof.  Asakawa's 
book  as  a  whole  but  in  some  portions,  whether  intro- 
ductorj'  or  otherwise,  hejleft  an  impression  that  was  in 
our  view  erroneous  and  in  fairness  to  the  author  and 
to  the  public  we  had  to  mention  the  points  of  disagree- 
ment. ^ We  realize  that  the  author's  lack  of  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  conditions  in  Korea  put  him  at  some- 
thing of  a  disadvantage  in  handling  these  delicate  ques- 
tions but  we  cannot  for  a  moment  grant  that  our  criti- 
cism of  his  statements  was  a  departure  from  the  canons 
of  historical  criticism.  (Ed.  K,  R.) 
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The  City  of  Yung-byun. 

The  political  center  of  North  Pyeng  Yang  province  is 
a  little  walled  city  situated  two  hundred  and  thirty  // 
north  of  P^xng-yang  and  sixty  //  from  An-ju.  The  city 
proper,  or  rather  town,  lies  between  high  hills  in  a  low 
basin  and  the  main  entrance,  by  the  north  gate,  is 
through  a  long  deep  caflon  which  is  the  most  picturesque 
part  of  the  city.  The  wall  climbs  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains and  the  town  is  so  completely  shut  in  that  unless 
you  ascend  the  sides  of  the  hills  you  cannot  see  out  in 
any  direction.  The  four  gates  leading  out  are  approxi- 
mately in  the  direction  of  the  four  points  of  the  compass. 
The  north  gate  which  leads  into  the  deep  cafion  is  triple 
arched.  But  two  of  the  arches  are  practically  a  bridge, 
under  which  the  stream  which  flows  through  the  city 
finds  its  outlet.  The  other  arch,  the  one  to  the  left  as 
you  enter,  is  the  gate  proper.  Over  it  all  is  a  well  con- 
structed pavilion  which  long  ago  was  no  doubt  greatly 
used  by  the  people  as  a  place  to  rest  and  enjoy  them- 
selves, but  it  is  now  fast  falling  into  decay  and  does  not 
appear  to  be  much  used. 

The  Buddhist  temple  which  is  in  the  outer  enclosure 
of  the  city  shows  many  remaining  signs  of  ancient 
splendor,  but  it  is  now  fast  going  to  ruin,  and  two  lone- 
ly priests  who,  in  a  most  perfunctor3''  way,  perform  their 
daily  routine,  represent  all  that  is  left  of  the  glory  of 
former  days.  High  up  on  a  cliflF  outside  the  north  gate, 
almost  hid  from  view,  is  a  small  convent  which  has 
been  the  home  of  Buddhist  nuns,  but  has  now,  I  believe, 
but  one  occupant.  Devil  worship,  which  abounds  every- 
where in  Korea,  seems  to  have  found  a  favorite  home  in 
Yung-byun. 

In  ancient  times  this  town  was  a  place  of  much 
political  importance,  but  tradition  says  that  at  one  time 
the  oflicails  acted  treasonably,  and  consequently  most 
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of  their  power  was  taken  away  and  transferred  to  An-ju. 
For  a  long  time  it  had  little  influence,  but  at  the  close 
of  the  Japan-China  war  the  Pyeng-an  province  was 
divided  into  North  and  South  Pyeng-an  provinces  and 
Yungbyun  became  the  governor's  seat  of  the  Northern 
province. 

It  is  very  difliicult  to  estimate  accuratel}''  the  popula- 
tion of  a  Korean  town,  but  I  think  Yung-b3^un  has  pro- 
babh'  about  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  houses  are  thatched.  A  very  much  smaller 
number,  in  proportion,  have  tiled  roofs  than  in  the 
neighboring  city  of  An-ju 

Everyone  knows  how  the  Korean  people  fear  and 
hate  their  officials  because  of  the  fearful  oppression  they 
have  to  endure,  but  it  is  sometimes  the  case  that  a  man 
who  holds  no  official  position  gradually  secures  power, 
and  fearing  neither  officials  nor  an3'^  one  else  does  what  he 
pLviSes.  Such  a  man  lives  in  Yung-byun.  In  years  past 
he  presented  large  sums  of  money  to  some  of  those  who 
until  recently  had  great  authority  in  the  disposal  of 
Korean  affairs.  He  is  feared  and  hated  by  all  the  people 
of  Yiing-byun  and  neither  the  magistrate  nor  the  gover- 
nor seems  to  be  able  to  interfere  with  him.  Last  vear 
the  highest  chusa  of  the  governor,  a  Seoul  man  and  one 
who  was  serviceable  to  the  people,  in  some  way  offended 
this  man  and  walking  into  the  governor's  presence  he 
beat  his  chusa  before  him.  The  insult  was  equivalent  to 
beating  the  governor,  but  the  governor  said  nothing. 
The  cktisa  left  immediately  for  Seoul,  and  the  man  of 
power  continued  to  do  as  he  chose. 

C.  D.  Morris. 


•'Incubative  Warmth, 


>> 


AS  APPLIED  TO  KOREA  BY  JAPAN. 

For  this  unique  expression  explaining  Japanese 
methods  in  carrying  out  their  promised  propaganda  of 
altruistic    efforts    to    maintain    Korea's    independence 
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and  develop  the  country,  I  am  indebted  to  the  Editor  of 
The  Korea  Review. 

Japan  has  been  applying  some  of  this  * 'incubative 
warmth"  to  Wonsan,  and  the  working  of  this  new  force 
in  the  world  is  interesting,  since  after  Japan  has  revolu- 
tionised Korea  she  may  feel  called  upon  to  apply  the  same 
principle  to  other  and  more  important  portions  of  the 
Far  East. 

An  order  has  been  issued  here  by  the  Japanese  officer 
in  charge  of  the  military,  to  the  Korean  officials,  ordering 
that  no  property  shall  be  sold,  within  the  ten  //  limit,  to 
other  than  Japanese  nationals,  and  Koreans  have  been 
arrested  for  making  the  attempt.  The  ten  li  limit 
clause  is  qualified,  I  understand,  by  another  clause  say- 
ing **within  the  stakes  put  down  by  the  military,"  which 
however  extend  ten  //  and  include  all  the  desirable  pro- 
perty. These  stakes  have  also  been  driven  on  American, 
British  and  French  property. 

There  are  three  routes  by  which  the  railway  can 
come  into  Wonsan.  One  is  a  straight  route  to  the  Jap- 
anese settlement  and  shore  front,  immediately  back  of 
tlie  Korean  town  without  grading  or  cutting,  and  it 
would  involve  the  removal  of  only  a  half  dozen  houses. 
One  is  a  much  shorter  route  behind  the  hills  and  would 
not  remove  any  houses.  The  third  route,  and  the  one 
chosen,  takes  in  the  shore  front  before  the  Korean  town 
and  is  a  much  longer  route.  It  involves  the  remaining 
third  of  the  shore  front  they  have  not  already  acquired 
and  wipes  out  the  whole  business  part  of  the  native 
town  of  Wonsan.  Not  only  so  but  it  extends  an  eighth 
of  a  mile  below  the  town,  as  far  as  there  is  deep  water, 
leaving  Koreans  without  a  place  of  business  and  with- 
out a  shore  front.  This  is  b^'  far  the  most  valuable  pro- 
perty in  Wonsan  and  encloses  the  only  harbor  that  is 
safe  for  Korean  shipping  in  a  storm 

The  Korean  Government  recently  sent  a  magistrate 
to  Kowon.  He  did  not  suit  the  Japanese  and  they  sent 
out  gendarmes  and  forcibl3'^  took  the  seal  away  from  him 
and  gave  it  to  a  man  of  their  own  choice.  To  his  ever- 
lasting credit  he  refused  it.    He  in  turn  was  coerced.    He 
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then  wired  the  Korean  Government  that  he  had  been 
forced  to  take  the  seal  by  the  Japanese  military.  It  is 
extremely  doubtful  if  this  telegram  got  through. 

This  is  by  no  means  ail  of  the  wrong-doing  perpe- 
trated in  the  name  of  "military  necessity''  and  other 
quibbles  by  the  Japanese  in  this  port  of  Wonsan. 

This  sort  of  incubation  might  be  tolerated  if  Japan 
were  hatching  eggs  for  Korea.  But  unfortunately 
the  chicks  are  for  Japan  and  even  the  eggs  are  not  paid 
for. 

Our  consuls  must  know  that  our  treaty  rights  with 
Korea  are  being  ignored.  Have  the  powers  determined 
to  give  Japan  a  free  hand  in  Korea  and  sacrifice  the 
treaty  rights  of  their  own  subjects? 

That  they  are  not  all  ignorant  of  the  situation  in 
Korea  is  instanced  by  the  opinion  of  a  civil  official  of 
one  of  the  greatest  powers.  He  said  recently  "In  fifty 
years  there  will  be  nothing  left  of  Koreans  but  a  few 
scattered  groups  of  mountaineers." 

The  question  might  be  asked,  Who  si  ould  interfere  to 
prevent  the  extinction  of  the  Korean  r  ice  ?  China  has 
interest  enough  but  is  not  in  a  position  to  interfere. 
America  has  some  interest  but  her  "Monroe  doctrine" 
does  not  extend  this  far.  If  Korea  were  a  Republic  now 
—who  knows  ? 

England  ?  Yes  certainly ;  more  commercial  interest 
than  any  power  outside  of  Japan.  But  as  her  goods 
come  to  Korea  via  China  she  don't  seem  to  realize  she 
has  any  interest  in  this  country.  And  of  course  after 
Japan  has  checked  Russia  without  any  cost  to  England, 
it  would  be  ungenerous  of  England  not  to  give  her  a  free 
hand,  and  Korea  just  now,  in  the  good  old  diplomatic 
phrase,  is  "available." 

I  am  not  sure  that  extinction  of  the  Korean  race 
would  not  be  better  for  them  than  to  be  left  under  Jap- 
anese tutjelage.  Koreans  have  a  phrase  which  is  equiva- 
.  lent  to  the  English,  "The  word  of  a  gentleman."  To 
cast  such  a  standard  of  morality  aside  and  accept  the 
Japanese  watchword,  "Get  there  or  commit  suicide," 
would  be  worse  than  extinction.      I  have  come  in  con- 
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tact  with  Koreans  under  Japanese  influence  for  fifteen 
years  and  have  yet  to  meet  one  of  them  who  is  trust- 
worthy. 

BUFORD. 


Note  to  **Buford's"  Communication. 

By  reference  to  the  February  number  of  this  magazine 
the  reader  will  find  on  the  sixty-seventh  page  the  expres- 
sion "incubative  warmth''  but  no  reference  was  made  to 
Japan.    We  distinctly  said  that  this  incubative  warmth 
must  come  from  Education.    It  would  seem  therefore  that 
the  writer  of  the  above  paragraphs  could  not  have  bor- 
rowed the   ** unique  phrase**  from    us    as    **explaining 
Japanese  'methods  in  Korea,"  for  as  yet  Japan  has  done 
very  little  toward  forwarding  the  cause  of  education  here. 
There  are  some  signs  that  she  may  do  so  but  until  the 
war  is  over  at  least,  her  energies  will  probably  be  devoted 
to  other  objects.    We  cannot  believe,  however,  that  Ja- 
pan has  given  up  the  idea  of  improving  educational  con- 
ditions here  nor  can  we  believe  that  the  somewhat  harsh 
military  methods  adopted  during  a  time  of  war  will  con- 
tinue after  peace  has  been  declared.    It  is  unfortunatly 
true  that  many  acts  of  injustice  have  been  done  against 
the  Koreans  of  which  those  cited  by  **Buford*'  are  good 
samples  but  the  cessation  of  war  and  the  inauguration  of 
a  civil,  as  distinguished  from  a  military,  regime  may  give 
the  Japanese  a  better  opportunity  to  cope  wdth  those 
evils  which  are  rendering  them  more  and  more  obnoxious 
to  the  Koreans.    Every  one  who  has  any  considerable 
dealings  with  the  Koreans  knows  that  they  are  the  easiest 
people  in  the  world  to  get  along  with  if  they  are  teated 
half  decently,  and  we  believe  the  Japanese  could  have 
gotten  all  they  have  without  causing  a  fraction  of  the 
unrest  and  hatred  which  is  so  evident  among  the  people. 
It  might  have  cost  a  little  more  trouble  but  it  w.ould 
have  been  a  good  investment.  (l\d.  K.  R,) 
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Northern  Korea. 

The  three  most  conspicuous  features  of  modern  enter- 
prise in  northern  Korea  are  set  forth  in  the  marvelous 
success  which  has  followed  (1)  Missions,  (2)  Mines,  (3) 
Merchants— the  first  under^the  Presbyterian  and  Metho- 
dist Churches  (with  the  Roman  Catholics  very  busy 
also',  j:he  second  nnder  the  various  foreign  mining  com- 
panies of  which  the  most  important  is  the  Oriental  Con- 
solidated Mining  Company  of  America,  and  last  and 
most  conspicuous  of  all — the  Japanese  occupation. 

As  to  mission  work  I  can  speak  confidently  only  of 
that  done  by  the  Presbyterians,  though  the  Methodists, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  workers,  have  been  cor- 
respondingly successful.  Referring  to  the  reports  of 
last  year  we  find  that  out  of  1868  baptisms  that  were 
performed  by  the  whole  Presbyterian  Mission  inorth)  in 
Korea,  1414  were  in  connection  with  the  two  northern 
stations  of  Pyeng-yang  and  Sunch*un.  Out  of  a  total  of 
298  churches  and  chapels  erected  and  m  working  order 
the  north  showed  218.  Out  of  a  total  financial  contribu- 
tion of  Yen  16,444.20  the  northern  field  hirnished  Yen 
13,91?  1.80.  Out  of  a  total  of  23,356  adherents  the  north- 
em  section  showed  18,274.  These  authentic  figures 
show,  so  far  as  mere  figures  can,  why  the  mission  work 
in  Korea  is  accounted  a  wonderful  success.  The  other 
mission,  the  Methodist,  reports,  as  I  have  said,  propor- 
tionate figures;  each  qualified  missionary  having  some 
2,000  adherents  under  his  charge.  This  proportion  is 
fully  up  to  that  of  the  Presbyterian  work.  A  thousand 
different  individuals  come  every  month  to  our  hospital 
and  an  equal  number  to  the  two  Methodist  hospitals. 
It  is  evident  that  medical  work,  which  started  simultane- 
ously with  the  beginnings  of  evangelistic  work,  has  help- 
ed to  bring  about  the  stupendous  results  indicated  in  the 
above  figures.  When  you  think  of  the  civilizing  and 
ennobling  influence  of  the  30,000  Christians  in  Northern 
Korean  you  will  readily  see  why  I  set  down  reHgious 
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effort  as  one  of  the  conspicuous  features  of  Northern 
Korea  today. 

I  have  heretofore  written  about  the  mining  enter- 
prises of  the  north  and  there  is  nothing  new  to  add  ex- 
cept that  the  success  there  hinted  at  has  been  more  than 
realized.  The  American  Mines,  the  largest  single  foreign 
enterprise  in  Korea,  goes  on  from  success  to  success. 
Consular  reports  will  show  what  the3''  are  doing.  Then 
there  are  the  British  Mines  at  Eunsan  and  others  at  Su- 
an.  All  these  not  only  put  money  in  the  pockets  of  those 
who  work  them  but  they  indirectly  benefit  thousands  of 
Koreans,  while  the  government  receives  an  annual  per- 
centage of  profits- 

The  further  north  3''ou  go  the  wealthier  or  the  more 
generous  the  Koreans  are,  for  the  native  Christians  at 
Sun-ch'un,  with  less  than  half  the  numbers  in  Pyeng- 
y ang,  give  more  than  half  as  much  money  to  the  cause. 
This  may  be  because  of  the  thousands  of  dollars  paid 
out  monthly  at  the  mines  and  which  rapidly  find  their 
way  into  general  circulation.  Ever3'^  form  of  activity 
seems  to  be  awaking  from  the  sleep  of  centuries,  and 
native  merchants,  miners,  farmers  and  artisans  of  every 
kind  are  taking  part  in  and  gaining  inspiration  from  the 
new  air  that  they  are  breathing. 

To  what  shall  we  attribute  this  added  zest  of  life, 
this  new  enthusiasm  which  catches  and  holds  all  classes 
of  Koreans?  It  certainly  appears  to  me  that  it  is  largely 
due  to  the  Japanese  occupation.  There  are  some  who 
regret  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Japanese  are  pouring 
in  but  I  think  this  is  well  compensated  for  by  the  added 
energy  and  activity  that  has  been  imparted  to  the  Kor- 
eans. It  means  that  the  old  times  have  gone.  We  all' 
know  what  that  means.  In  spite  of  isolated  cases  to  the 
contrary  the  Japanese  occupation  of  this  whole  northern 
region  has  resulted  in  greater  peace  and  in  a  better  ad- 
mmistration  of  law  than  we  could  have  hoped  for  other- 
wise. The  reason  why  I  do  not  fear  this  industrial  invas- 
ion of  the  part  of  the  Japanese  is  because  I  fully 
believe  that  when  the  Korean  gets  thoroughly  awake  he 
will  be  able  to  compete  successfully  with  the  Japanese. 
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Real  estate  in  Pyeng-yang  has  gone  up  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  The  people  will  at  last  come  to  see 
the  use  of  holding  on  to  their  property  and  they  will 
gain  in  the  rough  but  effective  school  of  experience 
a  knowledge  of  men  and  methods  which  will  enable 
them  to  match  the  Japanese  in  every  walk  of  life, 
industrial,  financial,  commercial  and  economic.  Without 
this  rough-and-tumble  experience  through  which  the  Kor- 
eans are  now  passing  I  do  not  see  how  the^'  ever  would 
have  been  able  to  drag  themselves  out  of  the  hap- 
py-go lucky  style  of  existence  in  which  they  have 
always  lived.  They  needed  something  to  give  them  an 
edge  and  the  Japanese  whetstone  will  do  it  as  nothing 
else  could.  Don't  talk  to  me  about  the  Koreans  be.ng  a 
decadent  people.  I  have  seen  too  much  of  them  in  the 
hospital  and  in  ordinary  life  to  believe  that.  All  they 
need  is  to  be  waked  up.  The  Japanese  method  may  not 
be  the  gentlest  in  the  world  but  it  is  effective  at  any  rate, 
and  it  is  the  only  method  in  sight.  It  is  as  true  of  social 
life  as  of  physical  that  if  a  man  has  taken  an  overdose  of 
an  opiate  he  must  be  knocked  about  a  bit,  walked  up 
and  down,  punched  in  the  ribs  till  he  gets  mad—  that'll 
bring  him  around  in  time.  This  is  what  the  Korean  is 
getting  now,  and  is  going  to  get  still  more.  It  is  heroic 
treatment  but  he  has  got  the  constitution  to  stand  it. 

Some  people  talk  about  Japanese  methods  as  if  they 
thought  those  plucky  and  wide-awake  fellows  ought  to 
take  their  cue  from  the  Lady's  Home  Journal  or  some 
other  domestic  standard  but  if  j'ou  will  look  at  the 
annals  of  Christian  countries  and  see  what  things  have 
been  done  and  are  being  done  today  you  will  discover 
thaj  the  great  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  work- 
ing out  there  as  well  as  here ;  a  law  that  is  hard  and 
cruel  sometimes  in  its  details  but  of  ultimate  benefit  to 
men. 

In  these  northern  portions  of  Korea  we  havp  much 
to  thank  the  Japanese  for  and  I  for  one  say  Dai  Nippon  / 
Banzai/  and  shall  keep  saying  it  so  long  as  they  live  up 
to  their  promises. 

J.  Hunter  Wells. 
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Sanitation  in  Korea. 

The  city  of  Seoul  has  often  been  held  up  to  public 
scorn  by  visitors  because  of  the  filthy  condition  of  its 
strrets.  The  criticism  is  a  just  one  and  the  only  exten- 
uating circumstance  is  the  fact  that  the  towns  of  China, 
while  apparently  cleaner  are  in  fact  fully  ai>  bad  as  Seoul. 
The  regulation  of  the  sanitary  arrangements  for  a  large 
city  like  Seoul  is  a  difficult  matter.  At  present  the  plan 
is  as  follows.  Through  the  center  of  the  town  there  runs 
a  wide,  open  ditch  or  sewer  carefully  walled  up  on  either 
side.  Into  this  main  artery  come  important  side  branch- 
es, also  open.  These  ramify  into  every  nook  and  corner 
of  the  town  and  from  each  house  there  is  a  small  open 
drain  which  insures  the  carrying  away  of  filth  pro- 
vided there  is  sufficient  rainfall.  The  night  soil  is  carried 
away  by  men  who  make  it  a  regular  business  but  unfor- 
tunately it'  18  done  in  the  daytime  and  not  at  night.  It 
standf^  to  readon  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  must  be  very 
unpleasant  a.id  to  some  extent  injurious.  But  it  should 
not  he  forgotten  that  sunlight  is  a  good  disinfectant  and 
Seoul  owes  very  much  to  the  fact  that,  however  the  eye 
and  the  nose  may  be  offended,  good  honest  sunlight  has 
always  been  allowed  to  penetrate  these  noisome  places  ; 
and  it  is  to  this  fact  that  Seoul  owes  her  comparative 
immunity  from  such  scourges  as  diphtheria.  It  is  said 
that  this  disease  was  practically  unknown  in  Tokyo 
until  after  the  drains  were  covered  over. 

The  progress  of  events  demands  that  changes  for  the 
better  should  be  made  in  sanitation  here  but  there  are 
one  or  two  things  that  require  consideration  before  the 
attempt  is  made.  There  are  two  general  plans  by  which 
a  large  city  may  be  rid  of  its  refuse.  One  is  by  letting 
the  rains  wash  it  away  and  the  other  is  by  doing  it 
artificially.  Each  of  these  two  methods  is  again  subdi- 
vided into  two  heads.  If  rains  are  plentiful  and  frequent 
we  can  imagine  that  this  natural  agenc3''  would  wash 
away  all  soluble  or  semi-soluble  refuse,  but  if  the  rainfall 
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is  only  moderate  it  is  plain  that  a  large  part  of  the  refu^ 
must  be  carried  away  either  by  the  present  method  or  by 
some  other.  The  rain  may  be  depended  upon  to  do  the 
rest.  The  same  is  measurably  true  of  artificial  flushing. 
If  the  amount  of  water  is  large  and  all  ditches  can  be 
frequently  and  thoroughly'  flushed  nothing  else  is  neces- 
sary ;  but  no  city  has  such  an  enormous  artificial  supply 
nor  can  possibly  have  unless  the  mnn  drains  are  provid- 
ed 7vith  pipes  through  which  the  water  forces  its  way. 
Even  with  the  very  best  artificial  water  supply  the 
ditches  of  Seoul  could  not  possibl3'  be  cleaned  out.  All  the 
waters  of  the  Han  River  would  hardly  suflSce  to  keep  the 
city  clean  unless  this  was  supplemented  by  the  scavenger 
and  night-soil  man. 

This  matter  is  of  special  importance  just  at  this  time 
for  all  of  the  foreign  residents  of  Seoul  have  seen  how  the 
Koreans  are  laying  sticks  across  the  ditches  and  cover- 
ing them  with  earth  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  inches. 
We  venture  to  say  that  such  a  method  is  simply  suicidal. 
These  covered  ditches  will  prove  simply  death  traps.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  secure  the  better  flushing  of 
these  drains  and  by  covering  them  up  the  sunlight  is  ex- 
cluded and  the  noxious  germs  are  left  to  grow  in  the 
dark. 

And  not  only  so  but  the  drains  are  not  well  covered. 
If  they  could  be  sealed  tight  and  only  required  opening 
occasionally  when  they  were  stopped  up,  even  that 
would  be  bad  enough,  but  at  present  there  are  openings 
every  fifty  or  sixty  feet  and  all  the  value  of  covering  the 
ditches  is  lost  and  all  the  evils  added.  We  shall  suffer  no 
less  from  the  evil  smells  but  we  shall  further  run  the  risk 
of  infection.  There  is  probably  no  other  one  way  by 
which  the  general  health  of  Seoul  could  be  so  quickly  and 
so  surely  impaired  as  by  pursuing  the  policy  now  being 
acted  upon  here.  Every  foreigner  in  the  city  ought  to 
raise  a  voice  of  protest  against  it.  The  Japanese  au- 
thorities ought  to  take  immediate  steps  to  stop  it.  This 
sort  of  sanitation  is  perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the 
truth  that  a  little  of  a  good  thing  is  worse  than  none. 
Either  let  us  have  good,  thorough,  civilised  sanitation 
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or  let  us  give  the  sun  a  chance.  There  is  no  possibility 
of  the  former  but  we  may  confidently  depend  upon  Old 
Sol  to  do  his  share  as  he  has  always  done. 


Editorial  Comment. 

The  death  of  Dr.  J  Edkins  of  Shanghai,  a  member 
of  the  Imperial  Customs  Service,  removes  from  the  stage 
one  of  the  chief  actors  in  one  of  the  acts  in  the  Far  Eastern 
drama.  Not  an  important  act,  some  will  say ;  for  lan- 
guage and  history  and  ethnology  are  not  classed  among 
the  studies  that  bear  directly  and  immediately  upon 
the  present  activities  of  life.  We  think  that  things — the 
main  things— would  go  on  quite  as  well  without  rum- 
maging about  among  the  archives  and  back-attics  of 
forgotten  generations.  We  are  apt  to  have  or  to  develop 
a  certain  contempt  for  any  but  the  strenuous  life  and  JLo 
limit  the  application  of  the  word  strenuous  to  definite 
constructive  work.  The  fallacy  of  such  a  position  is 
illustrated  in  the  career  of  a  certain  famous  horticulturist 
in  California  who  produces  apples  without  cores,  peaches 
without  stones  and  cacti  without  thorns.  These  are 
confessedly  magnificent  achievements  and  they  give  this 
man  the  hall-mark  of  the  strenuous,  but  how  did  he 
arrive  at  the  principles  upon  which  to  work  in  producing 
these  results  ?  It  was  by  looking  back  to  the  processes 
which  produced  the  things  that  are  already  common  to 
us.  He  wanted  to  know  how  the  large  kernel  of  rice 
which  we  eat  today  w^as  developed  from  the  small  kernel 
of  wild  rice,  how  our  luscious  grapes  are  developed  from 
the  wild  grape,  how  the  monstrous  strawberries  of  our 
markets  are  developed  from  the  comparatively  small  and 
worthless  wild  strawberry.  Had  we  seen  him  in  his 
laboratory'  picking  flowers  to  pieces,  juggling  with 
pollen,  and  coaxing  nature  to  stultify  herself  by  produc- 
ing seedless  fruit  we  might  have  set  him  down  as  a 
dreamer  or  a  faddist  or  even  a  **crank.**  But  when 
out  of  all  this  looking  back  and  putting  his  ear  to  the 
ground  he  brings  out  a  food  plant  that  will  clothe  the 
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millions  of  Americia's  desert  acres  and  provide  nutritious 
food  for  millions  of  cattle  we  take  it  all  back  and  say 
finis  coranat  opu^.  And  if  we  applaud  the  successful  labors 
of  a  man  who  provides  us  new  or  better  things  to  eat 
why  should  we  deny  an  equal  need  of  praise  to  him  who 
provides  us  larger  and  deeper  things  to  think ;  for  it  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  the  studies  and  investigations 
which  Dr.  Edkins  pursued  are  of  the  same  sort  which 
have  opened  up  to  us  the  history  of  Ancient  Egypt, 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  verified  a  multitude  of  biblical 
statements  of  historic  facts  and  enlarged  our  study  of 
mankind.  The  knowledge  of  the  history  of  a  plant  gave 
tfte  horticulturist  the  key  to  future  development  and  it  is 
conceivable  that  the  clearer  our  knowledge  of  man's 
history  the  better  we  shall  be  able  to  aflFect  his  future. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  oflFer  any  apology  for  the 
study  of  philology,  the  special  branch  which  Dr.  Edkins 
affected ;  but  up  to  the  present  time  the  worlds  philolo- 
gists have  confined  their  work  almost  exclusively  to  the 
Indo-European  or  Aryan  stock.  This  is  most  natural, 
for  one  is  interested  primarily  in  the  origin  of  his  own 
mother  tongue  and  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that 
Europeans  and  Americans  will  inquire  most  eagerly  after 
the  beginnings  of  their  own  speech. 

The  time  has  now  come,  however,  when  these  other 
millions  are  coming  into  prominence.  We  have  come 
into  close  contact  with  them,  and  that,  too,  in  the  most 
practical  matters  of  life.  Now  it  stands  to  reason  that 
we  must  get  to  understand  these  people,  we  must  make 
ourselves  able  to  look  at  things  from  their  stand-point 
or  else  we  shall  get  into  all  sorts  of  difficulties.  Why 
is  it  that  on  one  side  we  have  the  premonition  of  a  Yellow 
Peril  while  on  the  other  side  the  notion  is  laughed  at  ? 
The  fact  is  that  we  do  not  know  enough  about  these 
peoples  to  make  even  a  guess  at  what  the  next  century 
may  bring  forth.  We  know  enough  of  the  Gallic,  Ger- 
manic or  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  to  posit  certain  large 
features  of  their  probable  futures  but  of  these  eastern 
people  we  cannot  do  it,  simply  because  we  do  not  know 
enough  about  their  past,  their  antecedents,  their  train- 
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ing,  the  moral  forces  that  have  moulded  them  into  their 
present  shape.  Why  is  it  that  almost  every  one  has 
been  disappointed,  happily  or  otherwise,  in  the  showing 
of  Russian  arms  in  this  present  war?  It  was  because  we 
know  little,  comparatively,  about  the  Russian  people 
from  the  inside.  If  the  outcome  of  this  war,  so  far,  has 
surprised  us  what  shall  we  say  of  the  possible  achieve- 
ments of  a  Chinese  army  properly  armed,  fed,  governed 
and  led  ?  No  one  of  us  has  the  temerity  even  to  guess  at 
what  it  could  do.  What  we  need  is  a  fuller  knowledge 
of  what  sort  of  people  these  are  with  whom  we  are  .deal- 
ing and  we  need  to  let  them  also  know  what  sort  of 
people  we  are.  Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  every 
person  in  America  could  become  completely  and  perfectly 
aware  of  the  social  condition  of  the  Chinese  people  and 
at  the  same  time  that  every  Chinese  should  become 
equally  aware  of  the  social  condition  of  Americans.  We 
fancy  it  would  be  a  rather  dangerous  experiment  to  try. 
It  must  come  gradually  but  it-must  come  surely,  in  time, 
if  we  are  to  handle  the  situation  properly  for  ourselves 
and  for  these  Far  Eastern  peoples  as  well.  Now  the 
work  of  Dr.  Edkins  was  along  one  of  the  lines  leading 
toward  a  better  understanding  of  who  and  what  the 
Chinese  are.  He  was  a  true  pioneer,  for  his  best  work 
was  in  the  collecting  of  data.  We  venture  the  opinion 
that  the  final  estimate  of  his  work  will  be  that  the 
material  he  amassed  is  much  more  valuable  than  the  de- 
ductions he  made  from  the  data.  The  same  is  true  of 
every  pioneer. 

It  is  said  that  if  a  current  of  electricity  is  passed 
through  a  glass  of  water  which  has  been  rendered 
opaque  by  the  addition  of  a  certain  chemical,  the  mole- 
cules of  the  chemical  will  be  instantly  polarized  and  the 
water  will  become  perfectly  clear.  In  some  such  way  we 
think  that  Dr.  Edkins  tried  to  make  all  his  countless  data 
focus  toward  a  single  point,  the  original  unity  of  the 
human  race.  We  think  this  was  unfortunate  for  the 
polarizing  of  the  molecules  made  them  in  a  sense  invisible 
to  him.  Ho  could  not  depolarize  them  again  and  thus 
give  himself  the  benefit  of  a  more  minute  study  of  their 
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individual  character.  But  he  can  be  readily  forgiven  since 
the  polarization  was  only  to  his  own  eye  and  did  not  neces- 
sarily aflFect  others.  It  is  the  man  who  keeps  clubbing  the 
world  with  a  theory,  without  giving  a  decent  number  of 
facts  on  which  it  is  based,  that  deserves  no  mercy.  But 
the  man  who  spins  the  most  transparent  web,  and  yet 
gives  us  plenty  of  data,  will  be  readily  forgiven.  Ratio- 
cination is  intellectual  maternity  but  if  the  most  inveterate 
reasoner  gives  you  plenty  of  facts  you  forgive  him 
his  besetting  sin  just  as  you  forgive  the  hen  her  desire  to 
set,  when  j^ou  break  the  eggs  at  your  breakfast  table. 

The  studv'  of  the  dispersion  of  the,  Turanian  people 
is  one  of  enormous  difficulty ;  first  because  of  the  compar- 
ative paucity  of  literary  remains,  second  because  of  their 
comparative  conservatism,  third  because  of  the  very  ex- 
tent of  their  dispersion  and  fourth  because  it  began 
before  the  dispersion  of  the  Aryan  peoples.  We  shall  never 
be  able  to  trace  back  the  aborigines  of  Formosa  to  the 
Indian  peninsula  as  clearly  as  we  trace  the  Teuton  back 
to  the  Iranian  plateau,  because  he  went  at  an  earlier 
date  and  by  a  more  devious  course,  and  his  track  has  been 
covered  up  and  obliterated,  like  a  palimpsest,  by  subse- 
quent migrations.  And  j^et  it  is  certain  that  such  work 
as  this  must  be  done  sooner  or  later.  We  cannot  but 
honor  a  man  who  gives  so  great  a  part  of  his  life  to  the 
thankless  task  of  collecting  data  about  a  race  which 
until  recently  aroused  comparatively  so  little  interest  in 
the  scholarly  world. 


In  Dr.  Wells*  communication  on  Northern  Korea  we 
find  a  very  different  note  struck  than  that  given  in 
**Bufords"  article.  These  two  may  be  perhaps  called 
the  two  extremes  of  opinion.  They  are  interesting  and 
valuable  as  expressions  of  individual  opinion  and  im- 
pression and  by  putting  them  together  the  reader  will 
see  what  a  mixed  question  this  one  of  Japanese  occupa- 
tion is.  The  question  evidently  has  its  dark  and  its 
bright  side.  The  plans  and  purposes  of  the  leading  Jap- 
panese  authorities  may  be  the  best  possible  for  aught  the 
public  can  tell  but  the  public  is  bound  to  judge  from  the 
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actual  conditions  which  prevail  rather  than  froorany 
plans  which  have  not  yet  been  put  in  operation.  And  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  Koreans  are  treated  with 
great  brutality  by  the  lower  classes  of  Japanese.  The 
latter  are  allowed  to  travel  anywhere  in  Korea  without 
being  subject  to  any  recognized  authority.  They  are  too 
far  from  their  own  consuls  to  be  held  in  check  and  if  the 
Korean  authorities  attempt  to  handle  them  these 
authorities  themselves  are  likely  to  get  into  serious  dif- 
ficulty. No  one,  least  of  all  Americans,  can  fail  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  Japanese  in  their  desire  to  cause  the 
opening  up  of  the  resources  of  Korea.  It  is  important 
both  for  Korea  and  for  Japan  ;  but  it  is  a  great  prity  that 
the  Koreans  should  be  subjected  to  the  treatment  they 
now  receive  which  is  sure  to  alienate  the  sympathy  of 
outsiders.  The  world  is  watching  to  see  what  ability  Jap- 
anese will  show  in  handling  an  alien  people.  Upon  this 
showing  will  depend  in  large  part  the  acquiescence  of  the 
Powers  in  more  extended  operations  on  the  part  of  the 
Japanese  in  the  Far  East.  The  last  clause  of  Dr.  Wells' 
communication  is  very  significant.  He  says  he  w^ill  ap- 
plaud the  work  of  Japan  **As  long  as  she  keeps  her  pro- 
mises." We  all  know  what  those  promises  are  and  we 
all  know  that  Japan  is  fighting  Russia  now  because  of 
the  latter's  broken  promises.  The  basis  of  the  world's 
sympathy  with  Japan  is  the  rectitude  of  her  intentions 
and  her  willingness  to  abide  by  her  word.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  war  she  received  from  Korea  a  free 
and  unmolested  use  of  the  latter's  territory  with  the  dis- 
tinct understanding  that  the  independence  of  Korea 
should  he  preserved.  Korea  and  the  world  at  large  took 
that  expression  to  mean  what  it  says  and  any  subter- 
fuge or  evasion  of  the  issue  by  Japan  will  set  her  before 
the  world  in  approximately  the  same  light  in  which  Rus- 
sia was  set  b3'  her  attempts  to  wriggle  out  of  her  engage- 
ment to  evacuate  Manchuria.  There  is  no  question  that 
Japan  has  the  physical  power  to  do  what  she  pleases  but 
the  world  will  look  to  see  how  she  uses  the  power  and 
what  degree  of  self-restraint  she  is  able  to  exercise  in  her 
solution  of  the  Korean  problem. 
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Questions  and  Answers. 

Q.    Who  was  the  first  foreign  writer  on  Korea  ? 

A.  The  first  foreigner  who  wrote  about  Korea  from 
actual  observation  was  Heinrich  Hamel  who,  with 
several  others,  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Quelpart, 
Island  and  was  held  in  captivity  in  Seoul  for  many  years. 
He  finally  managed  to  escape  and  on  his  return  to  his 
native  Holland  he  wrote  a  book  about  the  curious  coun- 
try where  he  had  suffered  such  a  long  captivity.  Another 
early  writer  about  Korea  was  Captain  Basil  Hall,  but 
he  had  far  less  knowledge  of  the  people  than  did  Hamel, 
for  he  only  touched  the  coast  at  a  few  points  and  for 
very  short  periods. 

Q.    Are  potatoes  indigenous  in  Korea  ? 

A.  That  is  a  very  hard  question  to  answer.  We  only 
know  that  they  have  been  cultivated  here  for  centuries 
and  that  they  form  the  staple  article  of  diet  among  some 
of  the  mountainous  portions  of  the  north  but  it  would 
be  rash  to  state  on  this  account  that  they  are  indigen- 
ous. There  are  three  varieties,  all  of  which  are  of  fair 
quality.  There  are  those  which  show  a  deep  purple 
color  beneath  the  outer  skin,  those  which  show  a  red 
color  and  those  which  arc  white. 

Q.    What  do  the  Koreans  mean  by  Heuk-pi  ? 

A.  This  is,  properly  speaking,  the  word  hculk-pi  but 
it  is  usually  pronounced  without  the  1.  It  means  **earth- 
rain^or  **dirt  rain*'  and  refers  to  the  heavj'  haze  which 
sometimes  fills  the  air  w^hen  a  west  wind  is  blowing. 
'  The  haze  is  caused  by  the  minutest  particles  of  sand 
driven  all  the  way  from  the  Desert  of  Gobi  across  north- 
em  China  and  the  Yellow  Sea.  It  is  evident  that  only 
the  finest  particles  could  come  this  far  without  settling. 
The  Koreans  have  named  it  quite  properly  and  are 
evidently  aware  of  its  cause. 

Q.  Is  there  any  administrative  or  ecclesiastical  con- 
nection between  Korean  Buddhism  and  that  of  China, 
Japan  or  any  other  country  ? 
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A.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  such  connection.  The 
Buddhism  of  Korea  is  very  different  from  that  of  Japan. 
In  the  latter  country  the  cult  is  on  a  higher  social  plane 
than  here  and  men  of  influence  give  it  both  moral  and 
financial  support.  Representatives  of  that  religion  in 
Japan  travel  to  different  parts  of  the  world  and  visit  its 
other  branches  and  so  a  certain  degree  of  fellowship  and 
rapport  has  been  established  ;  but  in  Korea  the  extremely 
low  social  status  of  Buddhism  and  its  political  insignifi- 
cance would  not  warrant  or  encourage  any  efforts  to 
arouse  enthusiasm  along  such  lines.  We  believe  that 
Japanese  Buddhists  have  made  more  or  less  effort  to  get 
in  touch  with  Korean  Buddhism  but  so  far  as  we  can 
learn  the  returns  for  such  effort  have  been  so  small  that 
nothing  much  is  expected  to  result  from  it.  When  Bud- 
dhist monks  live  openly  with  a  wife,  as  many  of  them  do 
in  Korea,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  will  be  rec- 
ognized as  reputable  members  of  the  brotherhood. 


News  Calendar. 

Sonic  time  since  it  was  reported  that  the  number  of  Japanese  sub- 
jects at  riving  at  Wonsan  exceeded  one  hundred  and  fifty  by  each  boat 
ejttriny  the  hatbor. 

Early  in  the  nionih  the  prefect  of  Chunju  reported  that  members 
of  the  Righteous  army  and  the  Il-chin-hoi  were  returning  peacefully  to 
to  their  homes. 

A  request  has  bee  i  made  tha'  all  buildings  belonging  to  the  now 
defunct  Kail  way  Bureau  be  tempo- arily  loaned  to  the  Japanese. 

The  V  ce- Minister  of  the  Agricultural  Department  secured  from  the 
Foreign  Oflfice  a  concession  for  building  wharves  in  Chinnampo,  Kunsan 
and  Masampo.  The  wharves  nm  t  be  bui  t  within  two  years,  and  a 
sale  of  the  concession  to  foreigners  orfeils  the  concession. 

Kim  Chai-soon,  formerly  inspector  of  the  courts  has  been  made 
director  of  accounts  in  the  Department  of  Communications. 

Some  of  the  mines  under  the  contr  1  of  the  Agricu'tural  Depart- 
ment will  be  developed  by  a  Japanese  engineer  employed  for  the 
purpose. 

On  the  first  of  April  th*  agreeme'it  was  signed  whereby  the  Com- 
munication   Department  of    Korea  conies  under  the  control  of  the  Jap- 
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anese  ^i^OTerninetit,  Mr.  Yi  Ha-yung  Minister  tf  tbe  Foreign  Depart- 
ment tind  Mr.  Hyashi.  Japanese  Minister,  signing  the  a>!reeiiient. 
Some  of  the  stipulations  and  statement^  are  reported  to  be  that  all 
arrangements,  rates,  etc.,  shall  be  in  charge  of  the  Japanese.  The 
Korean  Government  will  assist  the  Japanese  Government  in  en  arging 
and  arranging  the  service.  Many  Korean  officers  will  be  employed. 
The  expense  of  enlargement  will  be  assumed  by  the  Japanese,  who  will 
keep  detailed  accounts  of  the  iicome  an  1  expense,  and  any  profits  will 
be  turned  •»ver  to  the  '<or  'an  G  >v«rrnnient.  When  the  Korean  Govern- 
ment can  attend  to  this  service  alone  the  Japanese  Government  will 
again  put  the  Department  in  Korean  hands- 
Ordinary  telegrams  have  been  accep*ed  on  the  Japanese  military 
lines  since  the  last  of  March  and  the  public  is  availing  itself  of  the 
privilege. 

A  Japanese  postoffice  has  been  recently  estiblished  at  Samkai. 

Min  Yeng  sun  has  resigned  as  governor  of  North  Chung-chung 
province. 

His  Majesty  has  estiblished  a  school  in  Pak  D  mg,  with  Sin  Mai- 
ynng  as  Head  Master.  There  are  als>  two  princi'^als  and  more  than 
twenty  teachers,  graduates  of  Japanese  schools  in  Tokyo.  The  entire 
exoense.  about  two  thousmd  dollars  per  month,  will  be  bor  e  by  the 
Royal  Treasury. 

The  garden  party  given  by  M-.  Megata  at  the  Yu'i-wha  boag  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  third  of  May  was  a  distinct  success.  The  large 
tree  crowned  height  was  tastefully  decorated.  T  ib!es  loaded  with 
good  thir>gs  to  suit  all  tastes  were  laid  in  different  parts  of  the  grove 
and  near  the  center  the  Korean  Baud  dispensed  excellent  music.  The 
entertainment  was  largel}'  attended  by  Koreans  Japanese  and  West* 
emers  and  to  judge  froni^  the  animated  talking  and  laughing  one  must 
conclude  that  the  guests  were  exceUently  well  entertained. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  Mr.  D.  W  Deshler  is  about  to  put  three 
new  fast  steamers  on  the  run  between  Kobe  and  Chemulpo  and  Shang- 
hai and  Chenmlpo.  We  have  seen  the  plans  of  these  boats  and  can  say 
that  ihey  are  very  fine.  It  will  be  a  new  experience  to  leave  a  Korean 
port  at  a  speed  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  knots  an  hour. 

It  is  said  that  the  treasure  building  of  the  Finance  Department  will 
be  remodeled  and  have  glass  windows  so  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  bank 
for  the  exchanging  of  Korea  currency.  A  manager  will  be  app  'in ted, 
who  will  confer  with  the  Dai  Ichi  Ginko  concerning  rates  of  exchinge, 
etc 

Min  Yung  whan.  Vice  Minister  of  the  Supreme  Court,  has  asked 
the  Educational  Department  for  a  complete  list  of  all  graduates  from 
the  schools  that  they  may  be  available  for  appointment  to  official  posi- 
tions. 

Tbe  Foreign  Office  has  PsVed  the  Japanese  Legation  to  furnish  an 
additional  man  to  assist  the  ad  iser  to  the  War  Department. 
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The  Foreign  Office  has  received  a  cvimtiiutiication  from  the  Gertnan 
Minister  to  the  effect  that  all  work  has  been  stopped  on  the  Kad  Sung 
mine  because  gold  c^mld  not  be  found  in  paying  quantities,  and  an- 
<  ther  concespicn  in  another  location  is  asked. 

A  recent  statement  shows  the  number  oi  foreigners  in  Fusan  to  be 
as  follows : 

Nationality  Houses  Population 

Male  Female 

Japanese  2,553  5,846  5,218 

English  4  5  7 

American  4  5  5 

French  i  i  ** 

Chinese  23  417  4 

The  governor  of  South  Pyenif  An  province  reports  to  the  Foreign 
Office  that  he  has  many  times  applied  in  vain  to  the  Japanese  generul 
to  prohibit  the  staking  of  land  near  the  railway  lines.  Although  it  is 
pitiful  to  see  the  suffering  of  the  people  over  the  lost  homes  and  fields 
he  sees  no  better  plan  than  f  tr  the  o.vners  to  accept  the  nominal  price 
offered  for  the  land. 

The  magistrate  of  Si  Heung  reports  to  the  Home  Department  that 
a  temporary  brancli  railway  has  been  commenced  in  his  district  and 
many  rice  fields  have  been  destroyed.  After  vain  efforts  to  stop  the 
work  he  demanded  sixty  dollars  Korean  currency  for  each  field. 
Forty-seven  dollars  and  eighty  cents  were  given  to  each  owner  and 
the  remainder  will  be  used  by  th;:  people  in  repairing  the  streets. 

The  Italian  Minister  has  presented  an  invitation  for  Korea  to  send 
a  representative  t )  a  meeting  of  the  International  Agricultural  Society 
to  be  held  in  Rome.  The  Foreign  Office  has  replied  that  one  of  the 
secretaries  or  clerks  in  the  Korean  Legation  in  Italy  will  bs  delegated 
to  rttend  the  meeting. 

Pak  Tai-yeng,  temporarily  in  charge  of  Koreans  diplomatic  affairs 
in  China,  has  sent  word  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  properly  to  care 
for  Korea's  interests,  and  he  asks  that  a  more  competent  officer  be 
sent  in  his  place. 

For  years  telegraph  lines  have  extended  from  Seoul  to  the  re- 
motest ports  of  Korea,  and  more  recently  there  have  been  installed 
local  and  long  distance  telephones.  Now  Seoul  i&tobethe  center 
for  telepoue  lines  to  Wonsan,  Fusan  and  Euiju. 

The  French  Legation  has  been  notified  by  the  Foreign  Office  that 
for  several  years  the  Russian  Whale  Fishing  Company  has  failed  to 
pay  taxes  or  percentages,  and  therefore  of  course  its  concession  is 
cancelled. 

The  magistrate  of  Pyeng  Vang  complains  to  the  Foreign  Office 
that  a  certain  foreigner  in  that  place  had  been  breaking  down  the  city 
wall  so  that  he  might  have  free  ingress  and  egress.  The  Foreign 
Office  has  asked  the  minister  of  the  government  interested  to  immedi- 
atetly  put  a  stop  to  such  action . 
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Another  article  in  the  agreement  concerning  the  Communication 
Department  provides  that  any  public  lands  or  buildings  may  be  used 
without  payment  being  made,  and  any  private  lands  required  must  be 
sold  by  the  owner. 

The  governors  of  all  Korean  ports  have  been  ordered  by  the 
Foreign  Office  to  prohibit  all  Korean  immigration  to  foreign  lands. 

The  governer  of  Songdo  reports  that  he  has  been  compelled  to 
turn  over  certain  lands  for  the  use  of  the  military  railway. 

The  kamni  in  each  port  sent  telegrams  to  the  Foreign  Office  stat- 
ing that  they  had  tried  to  obey  the  law  in  not  allowing  immigration  of 
Koreans  to  other  countries,  but  the  Japanese  had  informed  them  there 
was  an  agreement  with  the  Household  Department,  and  an  indemnity 
would  be  required  in  case  the  order  was  enforced.  They  asked  for 
instructions. 

The  demand  of  the  Japanese  for  the  building  formerly  used  by  the 
Railway  Bureau  has  been  refused,  the  statement  being  made  that  it  is 
to  be  used  for  a  school . 

The  l-'oreign  Office  has  refused  to  grant  a  Belgian  gold  mine  con- 
cession at  present. 

A  Japanese  monastery  near  Haiju  recently  sufTered  injury  at  the 
bands  of  police  said  to  have  been  acting  under  orders  from  the  gov- 
ernor. Complainants  have  arrived  in  Seoul  demanding  justice. 

The  government  has  been  notified  that  stone  from  certain  royal 
lands  near  Song-do  will  be  required  for  the  use  of  ihe  military  railway. 

The  II  Chin-hoi  sent  a  letter  to  the  govern  n\ent  stating  that  here- 
after that  society  will  act  at  its  own  pleasure.  The  communication 
was  declined  by  the  Vice-Minister  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Min 
Yung- whan. 

The  governor  of  Kyeng-ki  has  been  transferred  and  made  a  special 
officer  in  the  Household  Department. 

Communications  have  been  numerous  between  the  Foreign  Office 
and  Japanese  Legation  over  alleged  unwarranted  exercise  of  power  by 
the  commander-in-chief  in  Wonsan.  Among  other  allegations  is  that 
the  seal  of  office  has  been  forcibly  taken  from  certain  Korean  officials 
and  put  into  the  hands  of  other  men.. 

Six  hundred  members  of  the  police  depcurtment  will  be  relieved  of 
office,  leaving  eight  hundred  to  the  onerous  duty  of  preserving  the 
public  peace. 

The  vice  president  and  several  members  of  the  II  Chin-hoi  in  Seoul 
went  to  Chunju  to  investigate  matters  connected  with  the  recent 
troubles  there. 

The  magistrate  of  the  In  Chea  district  is  said  to  have  been  a  very 
proper  officer  during  the  three  years  he  has  filled  the  position.  To 
confirm  the  statement  is  the  report  that  recently  a  youthful  thief, 
convicted  of  stealing  a  cow,  excited  the  pity  of  the  magistrate  because 
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of  his  youth  and  general  appearance  of  innocence,  and  the  prisoner 
was  released  with  only  a  warning.  Natives  say  the  boy  has  already 
become  a  good  man. 

His  Majesty  is  reported  to  have  contributed  ten  thousand  yen  to- 
ward the  relief  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Hur  Wi,  who  for  some  time  has 
been  a  prisoner  at  the  Japanese  military  headquarters. 

Mr.  Chung,  a  Japanese  assistant  adviser  to  the  Police  Department, 
has  been  attending  to  his  duties  since  arriving  in  Korea  and  now  the 
request  is  made  that  his  salary  be  fixed  at  seventy -five  yen  per  mouth. 

The  Finance  Department  has  issued  a  decree  concerning  the  with- 
drawal of  the  nickel  currency  now  iu  use  by  the  Koreans,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  another  currency.  As  one  means  of  collecting  the  nickels 
all  public  taxes  may  be  paid  in  nickels.  At  any  mouey  exchange  shop 
in  Seoul  or  other  districts  when  nickels  are  presented  for  exchange  the 
transfer  must  be  made  without  delay.  The  exchange  rate  will  be  two 
for  one  as  the  new  currency  will  be  on  a  gold  basis,  or  that  of  the 
Japanese  yen,  while  the  old  currency  is  supposed  to  be  on  a  silver  baMs. 
The  withdrawal  of  nickels  is  scheduled  to  commence  July  i. 

Han  Chang-kyo  has  been  appointed  governor  of  North  Ham 
Kyeng. 

After  the  Home  Department  arranged  for  the  appointment  of  a 
number  of  magii^trates  it  was  given  out  that  none  of  the  names  would 
be  sent  in  to  His  Majesty  if  it  could  be  shown  there  was  a  single  unjust 
man  on  the  list. 

In  the  examination  of  candidates  for  appointment  to  the  police 
force  it  was  announced  that  no  man  would  receive  an  appointment  if  he 
was  over  fifty  years  of  age,  under  nineteen,  or  lacked  educational  quali- 
fications. 

A  number  of  decorations  were  conferred  by  the  Bmperor  of  Japan 
on  the  Korean  Special  Envoy  and  the  members  of  his  suite  on  their  re- 
cent visit  to  Japan. 

Five  Japanese  accompanied  by  a  a  Korean  have  left  Seoul  to  in- 
spect the  mining  districts  in  the  north. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  insure  future  shade  in  the  streets  of 
Seoul  by  planting  slips  of  trees  on  either  side  of  the  broad  streets  in 
the  city.  The  distance  between  the  trees  is  somewhat  excessive,  yet 
the  varieties  used  in  the  experiment  are  of  a  quick  growth,  and  if  an 
average  of  one  half  those  planted  live  and  thrive  a  few  years  hence 
there  will  be  an  abundance  of  shade. 

The  governor  of  Seoul  iuforms  the  Llome  Department  that  he  will 
employ  a  survey  or  to  examine  the  property  in  the  five  wards  into 
which  the  city  of  Seoul  is  divided  with  instructions  to  report  the 
amount   of  public  and  private    land  within    the  bounds  of  the  city. 

The  demand  for  an  increase  of  salary  for  the  teacher  in  the  govern- 
ment Chinese  language  school  has  been  refused  by  the  Educational 
Department. 
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Native  reports  say  that  at  least  twenty  inspectors  will  arrive  from 
the  Agricultral  Department  in  Japan  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  in- 
terior of  Korea  and  reporting  on  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the 
country. 

The  secretary  and  clerks  of  the  Korean  I^egation  in  China  have  re 
turned  home  in  response  to  the  orders  se.it  for  their  recall.     Only  one 
Korean  secretary  now  remains  at  Peking  for    the  transaction  of  diplo- 
matic business. 

The  Chinese  Minister  has  notified  the  Foreign  affice  that  a  Chinese 
subject  accus>ed  of  killing  a  Korean  in  Wonsan  nine  years  ngo  has  re- 
cently been  apprehended  and  brought  to  Seoul.  It  is  now  desired  that 
the  complaining  witness  present  himself  at  the  trial. 

A  curious  report  comes  in  one  of  the  native  papers  concerning  a 
school  in  the  district  of  Kaugwha  where  it  is  said  two  hundred  students 
and  about  six  hundred  visitors,  including  more  than  fifty  ladies  had  or- 
gnized  a  debating  class,  and  also  that  some  of  the  ladies  had  delivered 
very  interesting  lectures. 

The  War  Depaitment  will  in  future  have  eight  regiments  of  troops 
stationed  iq  thi  interior  of  Korea,  and  three  regiments  in  Seoul.  Within 
the  month  a  large  number  of    Korean  troops  have  been  disbanded. 

The  seventeenth  semi-annual  report  of  the  Da'-  Ichi  Ginko  it  to 
hand,  with  what  appears  to  be  an  excellent  showing.  The  gross  profit 
for  the  half  year  ending  December  31,  19  >4,  was  ¥1,304,548.31.  A 
dividend  of  8  per  'cnt  per  annum  was  decUred,  Y2oo,oco  added  to  there- 
serve  fund,  and  more  than  ¥164,000  carried  forward  to  this  year's 
account.  It  has  been  proposed  to  issue  new  shares  to  the  umount  of 
¥5,010,000,  making  a  total  capital  stock  of  ¥1  ,000,000.  New  branches 
have  been  opened  in  Korea  at  Wo  san,  Pyen>{  Yang  and  Taiku. 

By  the  special  t-nvoy  to  Japim  His  Majesty  sent  a  pair  of  vases  in  a 
handsomely  carved  case  to  the  Emperor.  A  silver  dish  and  ten  pounds 
of  specially  prepared  ginseng  from  Diamond  mountain  for  the  Empress. 
A  }>air  of  silver  candle  sticks  for  the  Crown  Prince  ;  and  a  pair  of  silver 
vases  for  the  Crown  Princess. 

The  Foreign  Office  has  been  notified  that  for  military  purposes  the 
Japanese  will  establish  separate  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  through 

Korea. 

Mr.  Yi  Keun-ho  has  been  appointed  gove*nor  of  Kvengkei  pro- 
vince, Mr.  Sim  Ki-won  to  North  Kyung  Sang  and  Mr.  Min  Yung-sun 
hns  been  transferred  from  North  to  South  Kyung     ang. 

Whang  Woo-yung  has  been  sent  to  Ma<>an)po  to  investigate  the 
claims  made  by  owners  of  rice  fields  f-r  indenniity  from  the  Japanese 
railway  bureau  for  the  use  of  their  fields  for  mi.itary  purposes. 

A  Japanese  in  Taiku  has  applied  to  the  Foreign  Department  for 
permission  to  U'^e  a  certnn  piece  of  ground  for  the  puipobe  of  establish- 
ing a  school  for  teaching  Kuk-mun. 
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The  governor  of  Seoul  issued  a  state ment  that  on  the  land  which 
is  to  be  used  by  the  Japanese  military  railway  there  are  two  hundred 
and  thirty-four  graves  in  the  South  Ward  and  one  thousand  two  hund- 
red graves  in  the  West  Ward  of  Seoul.  These  were  to  be  removed 
by  the  owners  within  ten  days,  and  the  Railway  Bureau  at  Yung  San 
would  pay  the  expense  of  removal. 

Four  out  of  the  five  police  inspectors  in  five  w.^rds  of  Seoul  failed 
to  pa'«s  an  examination  they  were  required  to  take,  and  four  vacant 
positions  were  for  a  short  time  yawning  before  office-seekers. 

As  is  well  known  a  man  in  mourning  cannot  hold  official  position 
in  Korea.  This  law  some  imes  works  great  hardship  on  the  people. 
Many  instances  are  reported  where  upright  and  honest  magistrates  are 
compelled  to  resign  because  of  the  death  of  a  parent.  One  of  the 
latest  to  be  made  public  comes  in  the  form  of  a  petition  to  the  Home 
Department  from  the  the  Tan  Chun  district  asking  that  w  twithstand- 
ing  the  law  their  magistrate  be  permitted  to  remain,  as  otherwise 
people  will  become  scattered  in  aU  directions  if  an  unjust  man  should 
be  appointed  over  them. 

The  American  Minister  has  presented  to  His  majesty  the  personal 
condolences  of  President  Roosevelt  on  the  death  of  the  Crown  Princess. 

The  Korean  legation  in  Paris  has  been  instructed  to  send  the 
clerk,  Kim  Myeng-soo,  to  Korea,  as  he  has  recently  been  appointed 
secretary. 

His  majesty  has  issued  an  edict  ordering  niilitary  affairs  to  be 
placed  in  good  condition.  It  is  not  likely  this  means  an  increase  of  the 
army  or  its  entire  dis>)andmcnt. 

Unprincipled  officials  or  citizens  in  the  guise  of  officials  have  been 
entering  villages  and  districts  and  demanding  money  for  taxes  without 
stating  the  name  of  the  tax  or  purpose  for  which  the  money  was  to  be 
used.  Now  th-  magistrate  of  Nak-an  district,  Chnlla  province  says  he 
has  reported  such  actions  lo  the  governor  with  the  request  that  he  put 
a  stop  to  such  p  actfces,  snd  the  governor  fa  ling  to  act  in  the  matter 
he  now  asks  the  Minister  to  order  the  governor  to  arrest  these  evil  meo. 

Rev.  C.  T.  Collyer  is  expected  to  arrive  froui  America  within  a  day 
or  two. 

Mr.  A.  Kenmure,  who  for  a  nnmber  of  year-  has  rendered  escelle't 
service  as  Agent  of  the  Bible  Societies  in  Korea,  will  with  his  family 
return  to  England  via  America  by  first  boat  on  ac -ount  of  a  nervous 
break  down.  It  is  hoped  the  loirg  sea  voyage  and  rest  will  completely 
restore  his  health.  Mr.  Hugh  Miller  is  now  Acting- Agent  of  the  Bible 
Societies,  and  communications  oii  Bible  Society  buiness  should  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  Miller,  and  checks  made  out  to  his  oider. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Holdcroft  will  take  stean  er  in  a  few  days  for  America 
via  Europe.     He  is  expe  ting  to  enter  i:  seminary  in  the  fall. 

The  W^onsan  kanini  informs  the  Foreign  Office  that  he  has  '  een 
asked  by  the  Japanese  to  send  a  clerk  to  erect  posts  to  outline  the  limits 
of  the  whaling  conces.«;ion  (?).  lit  asks  a  ruling  of  the  Department  as 
to  what  he  shaM  do  in  the  matter. 
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A  request  has  been  tuade  for  an  increase  iu  the  allowance  of 
salary  and  bouie  rent  for  the  Chinese  teacher  in  Governmtnt  Chinese 
Language  School  on  account  of  the  increase  in  living  expenses. 

A  special  junketing  trip  to  Japan  has  been  arranged  for  some  half 
dozen  or  more  Korean  ofBcifls.  traveling  expenses  to  the  amount  of  Y. 
it^ooo  each  to  be  paid  by  the  Finance  Department. 

A  fourth  line  of  telephones  is  being  erected  by  the  Japanese  Com- 
munication department  between  Seoul  and  Chemulpo. 

A  fire  in  Vong  ^an  destroyed  one  Korean  building  atid  more  than 
one  hundred  bags  of  rice. 

The  Agricultural  Department  has  issued  orders  concerning  the 
concessions  for  cultivation  of  wild  lauds  i.  The  land  and  concession 
cannot  be  pawned  or  sold  to  fo  eigners.  2.  If  the  land  is  not 
cu.tivated  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  concession  the  c^fl- 
cession  will  be  cancelled.  3.  If  the  owner  of  the  concesion  wishes 
to  d'spose  of  it  to  a  native  he  must  fir.<it  secure  the  consent  of  the 
Departn:ent.  4.  Anyone  failing  to  observe  these  rules  will  be  punish- 
ed, and  the  concession  will  1)e  forfeited. 

The  Japanese  Minister  is  reported  to  have  been  pressing  the 
Foreign  OfBce  for  a  decision  as  to  the  recall  of  Korean  Ministers  to 
foreign  countries. 

The  Home  Department  notified  the  governor  of  South  Pyeng  An 
province  that  any  posts  set  by  the  Japanese  Rnilway  Hureau  for  the 
purpose  of  advance  cccupation  of  land  should  be  pulled  up  immediate* 
ly.  and  people  were  to  attend  to  their  ordinary  duties  i-i  peace. 

A  police  inspector  has  been  accused  of  imprisoning  a  man  of  super- 
ior rank  who  had  committed  no  crime,  and  also  of  being  drunk  and 
insulting  his  superior  officer.  They  have  no  record  of  such  offense 
having  been  committed  even  in  ancient  times,  and  summary  dismissal 
is  asked  for. 

Mr.  Yi  Tea  chai,  formerly  at  thejhead  of  theSI Imperial  Treasury, 
is  seventy-seven  years  Did,  and  his  w.fe  isjseventy-six.  On  the  first  of 
April  they  celebrated  their  sixty-first  wedding  anniversary.  Five  sons 
and  one  daughter  ate  n  the  home,  four  of  the  sons  having  obtained 
rank.  There  are  fifteen  grandsons  and  ten  granddaughters,  with  three 
great-grand-daughters.  At  the  wedding  celebration  a  ceremony  was 
performed  as  it  was  sixty-one  years  ago,  and  a  Japanese  photographer 
took  viewsjof  the'^comjany  and  the  different  acts  in  the  ceremony. 

The  Educational  Department  is  said  to  contemplate  employing  a 
foreigner  to  inspect  all  educational  work  in  Korea. 

The  Korean  Religious  Tract  Society  has  acquired  title  to  a  suitable 
building  ^te  at  Chongno.  opposite  the  Electric  building,  and  will  erect 
a  suitable  office  and  depository  building  as  so  n  as  funds  can  be  secured 
for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Kang  Poo  ajjapanese  of  rank,  has  arrived  in  Korea  for  the  pur^ 
posel  of  , inspecting  ^the  inttrior  with  a  view  to  establishing  Japanese 
subjects  as  residents  of  Korea. 
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Tl:e  Japarese  adviser  to  the  Police  Department  returned  to  Jaf  an 
with  Mr.  Hayashi  on  the  2ist  instant. 

.  The  light-house  on  Kir  Mun  Island  was  finished  on  the  thirteenth 
instant,  and  tlie  hghts  have  been  in  <«peration  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Haycshi,  Japanese  Minster  to  Korea,  has  returned  to  Japan 
for  B  short  business  trip  an  i  to  visit  his  family. 

.•\  itqutrfct  has  been  n;ade  that  all  Royal  grounds  in  the  emp  re  be 
temporarily  loaned  to  the  Japanese. 

More  than  ten  thousand  soldiers  have  recently  been  discharged 
from  the  Korean  army. 

The  Japanese  Minister  has  been  not-fied  by  the  Foreign  Office  that 
Jappnese  subjects  have  been  eug.iging  in  mining  in  the  Soon  An  dis- 
trict without  the  formality  of  ^^[etting  a  conceb^ion.  He  is  asked  to 
inimet  iii  ely  put  u  top  to  such  pracliv-e 

A  number  of  promine  t  Koreans  have  identified  themselves  with 
the  Japanese  Red  Cross  society  since  the  recent  visit  of  the  vice  pres- 
dent  of  that  society.      A  considerable  sum  of  money  has  also  been 
Contributed. 

Dr.  Monison,  eastern  representative  of  the  London  Titnes,  has 
been  devtoing  a  few  days  to  investigating  conditions  in  Korea. 

Formerly  Royal  Guards  were  stationed  at  the  Queen's  Tomb  out- 
side of  East  Gate,  but  by  the  new  military  arrangements  this  guard 
was  abolished.  Now  the  Acting  Minister  of  Household  Department 
by  special  decree  has  been  ordered  to  raise  a  half  regin;ent  of  soldiers 
without  reference  to  ilie  War  Department,  ft>r  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing the  tomb,  a'll  the  expenses  will  be  btirn  by  the  Imperial  Treasury. 

The  Vice  Minister  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Min  Yungwhan,  asked 
H:s  Majesty  to  receive  the  Ministers  of  all  Departments  in  audience 
daily,  which  request  was  granted,  and  they  all  appeared  in  the  palace 
on  the  1 6th  inst. 

It  is  reported  that  the  present  number  of  thirteen  provinces  will  be 
reduced  to  eight  and  the  three  hundred  and  forty-four  districts  will  be 
reduced  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  land  taxes  will  be  collected  by 
the  baiik«. 

The  governor  of  N'>rth  Pyeng  An  province  telegraphs  to  the  Home 
Department  that  eight  Koreans  have  been  sentenced  to  be  shot  by  the 
Japanese  military  authorities.  They  have  been  charged  with  stealing 
military  jjoods.     The  governor  has  sent  a  clerk  to  investigate. 

A  l«rge  number  of  both  Japanese  and  Koreans  are  engaged  in 
mining  gold  in  the  Soon  an  district,  Pyeng  .\n  province.  The  mine  is 
so  profitable  that  workmen  are  flocking  to  the  place,  and  money  is  very 
plentiful.  From  a  village  of  six  or  seven  houses  the  place  has  grown 
so  that  now  the:e  are  about  three  thousand  houses. 

The  Agricultural  Department  has  notified  the  governor  of  Kang- 
wan  and  Hamk>ung  provinces  that  the  Japanese  are  building  a  mili- 
tar}'  railway  between  Seoul  and  Wonsan.  The  governors  are  asked  to 
re).K)rt  immediately  on  the  amount  of  ground,  number  ot  houses  and 
number  of  graves  which  will  be  disturbed  by  railway  construction. 
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The  Minister  of  the  Department  of  Finauce  has  gone  to  his  coun- 
try home  in  Euiju. 

The  chief  of  police  reports,  that  he  will  at  once  commence  a  system- 
atic effort  at  cleaning  the  streets  and  alleys  of  Seoul,  that  the  work 
maj'  be  completed  before  the  arrival  of  hot  summer  weather. 

Thekamni  of  Chang-won  informs  the  Law  Department  that  Japan- 
ese detectives  discovered  th^  robber  Chung  Won-kil,  and  be  has  now 
been  hanged. 

By  request  of  Min  Yun.'Sf-whan,  His  Majesty  has  ordered  the  Law 
Department  to  arrest  all  sorcerers  and  necromancers. 

Mr.  Hayashi,  Japanese  Minister,  was  received  in  audience  before 
his  recent  departure  to  Japan  on  business. 

The  Belgian  Consul  General  was  received  in  audience  and  present- 
ed letters  from  his  government  relative  to  the  death  of  the  Crown 
Princ-ss. 

The  co;umand*r-in-c'iief  of  the  Japinese  army  in  Wonsan  has 
posted  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  no  vessels  will  be  allowed  to  leave  the 
port  before  sunrise  or  after  sunset  unless  they  have  first  received  per- 
mission from  his  headquarters. 

Women  have  been  installed  by  the  Japanese  in  the  telephone  head- 
quarters, and  it  is  said  that  after  they  become  proficient  they  will  have 
entire  charge  of  the  day  work  in  the  telephone  exchange  in  Seoul. 

Houses  near  the  magistnte's  yamen  iM  Yi  Chun  district  were  loot- 
ed by  robbers  and  many  goods  were  carried  away.  Such  was  the  fear  of 
the  magistrate  that  he  fled  from  the  vicinity. 

All  Korean  butcher  shops  in  the  city  have  been  ordered  to  remove 
outside  the  Little  East  Gate  within  thirty  days,  that  a  general  clean-up 
of  the  city  may  take  place. 

Japanese  inspectors  have  been  sent  to  the  various  provinces  to  re- 
port on  agricultural  conditions. 

Several  offenders  in  the  Si  Heung  district  have  been  imprisoned 
for  a  number  of  months.  After  a  trial  of  these  cases  sentence  has 
been  pronounced  as  follows  :  Kim  Wan-top,  convicted  of  stoning  a 
magistrate  to  death,  to  be  banged  ;  Min  Yong-hoon,  convicted  of  writ- 
ing a  circular  calculated  to  create  the  d'sturbance,  to  be  hanged  ;  Sung 
Woo-kyeng  and  Ha  Jun-yong,  to  be  imprisoned  for  life  at  hard  labor, 
because  even  though  chief  men  of  the  village  they  were  unable  to  stop 
the  disturbance. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  coming  marriage  of  Mi.ss 
Angusta,  eldest  di ugh ter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Scranton,  to  Mr.  Horace 
Porter,  Secretary  of  the  British  Legation  in  Seoul,  The  ceremony  is  to 
take  place  May  nth  at  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  and  the  bridal  }-arty 
will  almost  immediately  depart  for  England  and  the  Continent  on  their 
wedding  journey. 

More  than  two  hundred  military  officers  have  been  dismissed  from 
service,  including  one  celonel,  lieutenant  and  major.  They  will  have  an- 
other opportunity  after  satisfactorily  passing  examinations  at  the  Mili- 
tary School. 
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Mons.  A.  Monaco,  Italian  Minister  to  Korea,  with  Mrs.  Monaco 
and  son  has  gone  to  Japan  for  a  short  time. 

Doctor  Wunsch,  German  physcian  to  the  Imperial  Household,  hav- 
ing completed  the  time  for  which  his  services  were  contracted,  has  re- 
turned to  Germany, 

Secretary  Patten  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  India 
stopped  for  a  little  time  i  i  Korea  on  his  way  to  America.  As  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  International  Committee  he  investigated  the  work 
of  the  society  in  Seuul  and  made  several  addresses  to  the  members 
through  an  interpreter.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patten  will  shortly  take  up 
work  in  one  of  the  large  cities  of  Canada.  While  here  they  were  guests 
of  Secretary  and  Mrs.  P.  L.  Gillett. 

Rev  and  Mrs.  Griffith,  of  China,  spent  some  time  in  Korea  as  the 
guests  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Avison,  of  the  Severance  Hospital.  A  short 
trip  overland  to  Pyenj^  Vang  presented  an  opportunity  for  obtaining  a 
better  knowledge  of  Korea  before  continuing  the  journey  to  America 
on  lurlough. 

From  the  Foreign  Department  a  notice  has  been  sent  to  the  Japan- 
ese Legation  to  the  effect  that  the  Korean  Railway  and  Irrigation  Bur- 
eaus have  been  abolished  according  to  the  new  official  requirements, 
and  now  the  agreements  with  Japanese  employees  of  the  Bureaus  must 
be  cancelled  at  once. 

All  the  Generals  and  Ministers  one  day  recentl)'  journeyed  to  the 
Chong  Choong  altar  and  sacrificed  to  the  memory  of  ancient  and  mod- 
ern patriotic  officers  who  devoted  their  lives  to  the  service  of  their 
country. 

The  Foreign  Department  has  notified  the  Jppanese  Legation  that 
a  report  from  the  governor  of  South  Choong  Ching  province  concern- 
ing certain  land  belonging  to  citizens.  Part  was  under  cultivation  and 
part  was  in  forest,  owned  by  wood-merchants.  Now  the  Japanese  have 
occupied  all  the  above-mentioned  ground,  and  are  either  building  there- 
on or  making  farms,  and  the  Koreans  are  scattered  in  all  directions.  A 
strong  protest  is  lodged  against  such  action,  and  the  formal  request 
is  made  that  the  whole  proceeding  be  stopped  at  once. 

The  Japanese  Government  mint  in  Osaka  is  said  to  have  received 
instructions  from  the  Finance  Diportment  to  make  Korean  coins  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fifty  thousand  yen  in  gold  coin  of  twenty  yen  each. 

One  million  five  hundred  thousand  yen  in  silver  coin  worth  fifty  sen 
each. 

One  million  five  hundred  thousand  yen  in  silver  coin  worth  twenty 
sen  each. 

Two  million  yen  vrith  nickel  coin  worth  five  sen  each. 

Two  million  yen  with  copoer  coin  worth  one  sen  each. 

This  makes  a  total  coinage  of  seven  million  and  fifty  thousand  yen. 
There  is  urgent  need  for  the  nickel  coinage  to  exchange  for  the  present 
Korean  nickels,  so  the  nickels  will  be  delivered  first. 
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Korea  and  Japan. 

The  attitude  of  the  Korean  people  toward  Japan  has 
undergone  manj^  changes  during  that  past  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  thing  that  we  must  always  reckon  with  is 
the  ancient  feeling  of  enmity  aroused,  in  the  first  place, 
by  the  devastating  raids  of  Japanese  freebooters  during 
the  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  At  that  time 
the  Koreans  suflFered  so  severely  that  the  very  name  of 
Japanese  became  the  synonym  of  all  that  was  dread- 
ful and  to  be  hated.  This  was  further  intensified  by  the 
great  invasion  of  1592  when  the  Koreans  suffered  untold 
things  at  the  hands  of  the  temporary  conque;rors.  The 
result  of  these  things  are  clearly  seen  in  Korean  character 
today.  It  would  be  very  hard  to  find  a  Korean  child 
who  does  not  drink  in,  almost  with  his  mother's  milk,  a 
feeling  of  dislike  against  the  Japanese.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Japanese  seem  to  have  imbibed  as  strong  a  feel- 
ing toward  the  Korean.  This  feeling  is  one  of  contempt, 
bom  of  the  less  warlike  character  of  the  Korean  and  his 
strong  conservatism. 

These  sentiments  we  firmly  believe  to  be  the  real  un- 
derlying ones  and  if  so  the  only  genuine  rapf>rochemet4t 
between  the  two  people  must  be  along  the  line  of  mutual 
self-interest.  If  it  pays  sufficiently  to  forget  the  old  feud 
then  forgotten  it  will  be,  but  it  is  plain  that  the  interest 
must  be  a  mutual  one. 

From  the  days  of  the  Great  Invasion  up  to  the  year 
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1868  the  difficulties  between  Korea  and  Japan  were 
quiescent,  though  by  no  means  dead.  After  the  Alanchu 
invasion  of  Korea  the  Japanese  even  oflFered  Korea  help 
in  throwing  off  the  Manchu  yoke.  As  we  look  at  condi- 
tions today  we  can  almost  say  that  it  was  a  pity  Korea 
did  not  accept  the  oflfer. 

The  late  Regent,  during  the  first  decade  of  the  present 
reign,  conceived  a  fanatical  hatred  against  all  outsiders 
and,  thi-ough  a  few  unfortunate  victories  over  them, 
conceived  the  idea  of  hermetically  sealing  the  country 
against  foreign  intercourse.  He  adopted  the  one  course 
which  was  sure  to  effect  the  opening  of  the  country, 
namely  by  banning  the  Japanese  commercial  settlement 
at  Fusan.  This  was  just  at  the  time  of  Japan*s  great 
awakening  and  it  is  probable  that  she  sincerely  hoped 
and  believed  that  Korea  was  capable  of  taking  the  same 
forward  step  which  she  herself  was  taking.  When,  there- 
fore, Korea  not  onh''  took  no  forward  step  even  but  at- 
tempted to  retire  more  deeply  into  her  political  solitude 
she  aroused  a  good  deal  of  feeling  in  Japan,  a  feeling  that 
was  so  intense  that  it  resulted  in  a  sanguinary  civil  war 
called  the  Satsuma  Rebellion.  The  leaders  of  the  people 
in  the  Southern  island  of  Kiusiu,  which  lies  nearest  to 
Korea,  earnestly  desired  that  Japan  should  force  upon 
Korea  at  the  point  of  the  sword  what  time  has  at  last 
effected.  If  the  leaders  of  that  rebellion  could  have  look- 
ed forward  to  the  year  1905  they  would  have  left  their 
swords  in  their  scabbards. 

In  opposition  to  these  advocates  of  force  the  new 
government  in  Tokyo  took  the  wholly  reasonable  and 
audable  grouiiJ  that  K  orea  should  be  treated  as  a 
coordinate  and  independent  power  and  that  she  should 
be  approached  from  the  diplomatic  rather  than  the 
military  side.  The  rebellion  which  resulted  caused  a  long 
delay  in  the  carrying  out  of  any  plans  that  Japan  may 
have  formed  relative  to  the  opening  up  of  Korea.  At 
the  same  time  the  approaching  majority  of  the  King  of 
Korea,  and  the  consequent  retirement  of  the  Regent, 
was  sure  to  cause  important  changes  in  the  attitude  of 
the  peninsular  government.      This  became  all  the  more 
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evident  as  the  queen  and  her  powerful  faction  developed 
a  feeling  of  strong  hostility  to  the  person  and  the  policy 
of  the  Regent. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  rift  in  the  Korean  lute  the 
Japanese  sent  a  semi-official  agent  in  the  person  of  Han- 
abusa  who  found  means  to  secure  frequent  access  to  the 
Queen  and  her  party  and  who  doubtless  used  every  argu- 
ment to  widen  the  breach  between  the  Queen  and  the  Re- 
gent.  When  everything  was  ready  the  Japanese  warship 
Unyo  Kan  appeared  off  the  Korean  coast  near  Chemulpo 
and  got  herself  fired  upon  by  a  Koredn  fort.  This  was 
the  last,  the  dying  act  of  the  Regent,  but  it  formed  an 
opening  wedge  for  the  negotiations  which  were  immedi- 
ately instituted  and  which  resulted  in  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  between  Korea  and  Japan  at  Kangwha  in  1876. 
The  Regent  had  already  retired  from  public  life  in  disgust, 
although  his  friends  were  constantly  plotting  to  bring 
him  back  to  Seoul  and  reinstate  him  in  power. 

The  years  1876-1880  form  one  of  the  most  important 
periods  in  the  modern  history  of  Korea,  even  though 
they  were  very  quiet  years.  The  king  had  entered  upon 
his  career  and  his  course  was  to  be  determined  upon. 
The  court  was  in  a  plastic  state  readj'^  to  be  moulded 
into  any  form  which  a  strong  mind  might  suggest. 
Chinese  suzerainty  had  slept  so  long  and  was  so  nominal 
in  character  that  no  protest  was  forthcoming  even  when 
Korea  and  Japan  signed  a  treaty  as  between  wholly  in- 
dependent powers.  The  ruling  faction  had  come  into 
power  through  the  help  of  the  Japanese.  The  latter  rec- 
ognized to  the  fullest  extent  the  independence  of  Korea, 
There  was  every  reason  in  the  world  why  Japan  should 
use  her  powerful  influence  to  direct  the  stream  of  Korean 
politics  into  safe  and  progressive  channels.  She  had 
an  unparalleled  opportunity.  Everything  was  in  her 
favor.  England  never  began  to  have  such  a  favorable 
outlook  in  India  as  Japan  had  in  Korea  beginning  with 
the  year  1876. 

What  then,  was  the  reason  for  the  comparative  failure 
that  resulted  ?  There  can  be  but  one  answer.  The  Jap- 
anese failed  to  study  the  situation  closel}'  enough  and  to 
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gauge  the  quality  of  the  instrument  by  means  of  which 
Korea  must  he  led.     The  king  was  young  and  physically 
strong  and  a  long  reign  was  to  be  expected.    His  will 
was  led  by  the  powerful  Min  faction.     It  was  the  pro- 
vince H3f  statesmanship  to  study  these  factors  and  so 
gauge  their  qualities  as  to  be  able  to  mould  them  in  the 
forms  desired.     The  central  figure  was  the  Queen.     The 
country  and  the  court  went  with  her.    She  was  young 
and  impressionable  and  favorably  impressed  by  the  Jap- 
anese.    Behind  her  was  the  Min  faction,  strong,  ambit- 
ious, selfish,  tenacious  of  its  prerogatives.      That  faction 
was  itself  impressionable.      It  recognized  that  a  new  era 
was  opening,  that  the  policy  of  the  Regent  had  been  cast 
aside.     It  felt  the  incentive  of  national  independence  and 
was  ready  and  willingto  undertake  the  responsible  work 
of  leading  the  nation  into  these  new  and    untrodden 
paths ;  but  first  and  most  of  all  it  held  to  its  own  pres- 
tige.    The  selfish  element  was  preeminent.  There  was  no 
love  of  country,  detached  and  altruistic.      It  was  their 
conviction  that  the  progress  of  the  country  would  en- 
hance their  own  prestige.     The  motive  was  not  a  very 
high  one  but  such  as  it  was  it  should  have  received  carefiil 
study  from  the  Japanese  before  it  was  rejected.   The  latter 
strongly  favored  a  radical  change  in  Korean  conditions^ 
a  change  for  which  Korea  had   received   no  such  pre- 
paration as  Japran  had  received  and  for  which  it  was  not 
ready.      There  were  two  things  which  might  cause  such 
a  radical  change  as  that  of  the  Japanese— education  or 
the  rise  of  an  intense  nationalistic  spirit.     It  was  the 
latter  which  worked  in  Japan,  but  in  Korea  there  was 
neither  education  nor  a  national  spirit  to  work  upon. 
These  things  had  yet  to  be  evolved. 

The  Japanese  saw  with  impatience  the  slowness  of 
the  Koreans  to  take  advantage  of  their  opportunity  and 
it  was  this  impatience  which  spoiled  the  whole  thing. 
If  the  Japanese  could  have  realized  the  mental  and  tradi- 
tional standpoint  of  the  Koreans  at  that  time  and  could 
have  exercised  tact  and  large  patience  the  outcome  might 
have  been  very  different,  but  the  truth  is  that  the  Japan- 
ese were  as  urutble  to  understand  the  Koreans  as  the 
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Koreans  were  to  understand  them.  There  were  a  few 
Koreans  who  seem  to  have  taken  hold  of  the  problem  in 
the  same  spirit  as  the  Japanese  but  they  were  in  such  a 
hopeless  majority  and  they  were  so  far  ahead  of  their 
time  that  the  Japanese  made  a  damaging  mistake  in 
forsaking  the  ruling  faction  and  pinning  their  faith  to 
these  few  progressives.  Of  course  the  ideas  of  these  pro- 
gressives were  excellent.  What  they  proposed  wotildhave 
been  for  the  good  of  the  country,  but  they  had  no  public 
sentiment  behind  them  and  their  views  were  so  radical 
as  to  bar  them  from  the  field  of  practical  politics.  It  is 
not  good  statesmanship  to  attempt  what  is  better  than 
the  best  thing  possible,  and  the  mistake  the  Japanese 
made  at  that  critical  point  was  in  supposing  that  the 
Korean  people  would  fall  in  with  a  radical  progressive 
policy. 

The  result  was  seen  in  1884  when,  throwing  over 
diplomacy,  they  assisted  the  Korean  radicals  in  a  san- 
guinary emeute  in  which  seven  cold-blooded  murders 
proved  the  quality  of  the  would-be  reformers.  Here  we 
see  a  second  case  in  which  a  diplomatic  failure  was  tided 
over  by  military  force.  But  even  so  they  did  not  suc- 
ceed, for  the  Chinese,  who  were  on  the  scene  and  who  had 
been  making  high  bids  for  the  Queen^s  favor  by  kidnap- 
ping the  Regent  and  carr3Mng  him  away  to  China,  were  in 
greater  force  than  the  Japanese  and  virtually  forced 
their  retirement. 

Up  to  this  time  people  had  not  greatly  favored  either 
the  Chinese  or  Japanese  influence  but  if  anything  were 
inclined  toward  the  latter.  But  now  the  ruling  faction 
turned  wholly  toward  China  and  with  it  went  the  mass 
of  the  people.  The  common  people  did  not  understand 
nor  appreciate  the  ideals  of  the  progressives,  and  the 
death  of  seven  government  ministers  effectually  weaned 
away  what  little  fealty  the3'^  had  given  to  the  progres- 
sive cause, 

A  new  phase  of  the  situation  now  opened  during 
which  the  high-handed  acts  of  the  Chinese  Minister 
alarmed  the  better  class  of  Koreans  and  made  them  think 
more  kindly  of  the  Japanese  who  had  at  least  not  tam- 
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pered  with  the  independence  of  the  country.  Japanese 
diplomac3'  did  all  it  could  during  this  period  to  stem  the 
rising  tide  of  Chinese  influence,  but  the  Queen  was  so 
constituted  nientall3'  that  having  once  conceived  a 
thorough  dislike  for  any  person  or  policy  it  was  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  change.  From  the  time  when  the 
Japanese,  in  1884,  helped  the  progressives  in  their  at- 
tempt to  wrest  the  power  from  the  hands  of  the  Queen's 
faction  there  was  no  peace  between  her  and  the  Japanese. 
But  she  was  the  pivotal  point  in  the  whole  situation, 
and  this  the  Japanese  failed  to  see,  or,  seeing,  ignored. 

As  we  have  said,  the  Chinese  were  striving  hard  to 
make  up  for  the  mistake  which  the}'  had  made  in  allow- 
ing Korea  to  sign  treaties  on  the  basis  of  independence, 
and  with  such  good  results  that  Japanese  diplomacy  was 
again  frustrated.  Once  more  she  had  recourse  to  the 
arm  of  force  to  carr>'^  out  her  ideas.  The  war  with  China 
resulted  in  complete  success  for  her  arms  and  again  Jap- 
anese influence  became  paramount;  but  it  should  be 
noted  that  this  aroused  little  enthusiasm  among  the 
Koreans.  To  be  sure  they  had  been  saved  from  the 
threatened  Chinese  supremacy  but  the  Koreans  had  no 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  Japanese  to  handle  the 
situation  wisely.  In  this  they  were  right,  for  Japan  began 
by  enforcing  unnecessary  sumptuary  laws  which  did  not 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  Korean  diflScult}'  but  only 
wounded  the  pride  of  the  Korean  people.  At  that  time 
Japan  had  a  second  opportunity  to  prove  her  ability  to 
handle  an  alien  people  and  again  she  failed.  The  assass- 
ination of  the  Queen  and  the  enforced  detention  of  the 
Kingin^his  palace,  which  resulted  in  his  throwing  himself 
into  the  arms  of  Russia,  was  the  direct  result. 

This  series  of  events  convinced  the  Koreans  that  Jap- 
an was  unable  to  effect  the  changes  which  were  necessary 
in  order  to  prepare  for  the  real  progress  of  the  countr3', 
and  they  also  demonstrated  to  the  Western  world  that 
however  capable  Japan  may  have  been  in  leading  her 
own  people  toward  civilization  and  enlightenment  she 
lacked  the  peculiar  power  necessary  to  the  handling  of 
an  alien  people. 
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As  time  went  on  and  Russian  prestige  increased  in 
the  peninsula  it  became  evident  that  diplomacy  would 
again  fail  to  save  the  situation  and  Japan  was  again 
driven  to  arms.  The  result  bids  fair  to  be  another  Jap- 
panese  success.  So  far  as  Korea  is  concerned  the  situa- 
tion is  much  the  same  as  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  Japan- 
China  war.  Japan  is  in  a  position  to  do  about  as  she 
pleases  here.  Tlie  question  arises  whether,  during  the 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  her  former  failures  to 
handle  the  Korean  problem,  she  has  gained  the  requisite 
ability  to  do  so.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  war  she 
concluded  a  special  agreement  with  Korea  by  virtue  of 
which  the  latter  gave  her  the  right  of  way  through 
the  peninsula  for  war  purposes.  Korea,  on  her  side, 
received  the  solemn  pledge  of  Japan  to  uphold  her  inde- 
pendence and  to  work  for  her  welfare. 

To  review  the  successive  steps  of  the  policy  which 
Japan  has  pursued  in  Korea  since  the  ratification  of  that 
agreement  is  not  a  particularly  agreeable  task.     It  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Japanese  are   working 
under  a  terrible  strain.    Hundreds  of  thousands  of  their 
people  are  perishing  on  the  battle  field   and  millions   of 
treasure  are  being  poured  out  to  secure  to  the  Japanese 
nation  a  guarantee  of  continued  existence.      It  is  a  life 
and  death  struggle  and  when  a  man   is  in  the  midst  of 
such  a  struggle  we  do  not  expect  from  him  the  niceties  of 
courtesy  which  we  should  expect  from  him  at  other  times. 
There  have  been  many  criticisms  of  Japan's  course  in 
Korea  during  the  past  year.   She  is  charged  with  having 
done  little  or  nothing  to  stem  the  tide  of  official  corrup- 
tion, that  she  has  not  bent  her  energies  to  the  bettering 
of  the  condition  of  the  common  people,  that  nothing  has 
been  effected  in  the  line  of  currencv  reform.      Whatever 
may  be  the  reasons  for  this  it  must  appear  to  the  un- 
prejudiced observer  that  the  charges  are  substantially 
true.     We  do  not  dare  to  say  that  Japan   has  no  inten- 
tion of  effecting  these  needed  reforms  and  it  may  be  that 
there  are  cogent  reasons  why  the3'  could  not  be.     Leav- 
ing out  of  view  what  the  intentions  of  the  Japanese  may 
be  and  holding  ourselves  strictly  to  what  has  been  actu- 
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ally  accomplished  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  up  to  the 
present  time  the  results  have  been  disappointing. 

But  the  fact  that  the  needed  reforms  have  not  been 
instituted  should  not  lead  us  to  a  wholesale  condemna- 
tion of  the  Japanese  regime.  The  problem  is  an  extreme- 
ly complicated  one  and  those  who  expected  that  by  a 
single  wave  of  the  hand  a  condition  of  official  corruption 
that  has  been  fostered  and  fed  by  centuries  of  precedent 
could  be  rectified  were  doomed  to  disappointment  from 
the  start. 

But  unfortunately  both  for  Korea  and  for  Japan  the 
failure  to  carry  out  reforms  is  only  one,  and  the  lesser 
one  at  that,  of  the  complaints  that  are  heard.  It  is  stat- 
ed from  various  parts  of  the  country  that  Koreans  are 
being  deprived  of  their  property  without  receiving  proper 
compensation.  Doubtless  some  of  these  stories  are  exag- 
gerations but  enough  of  them  have  been  witnessed  by 
foreigners  of  unquestioned  veracity  to  establish  the  gener- 
al fact.  What  we  wonder  at  is  that  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  war,  in  which  all  her  energies  are  absorbed,  Japan 
should  allow  the  already  difficult  Korean  problem  to  be- 
come complicated  to  such  a  painful  degree  by  an  influx 
of  the  less  desirable  element  of  their  people  into  the  penin- 
sula. We  hear  it  repeatedly  asserted  that  the  reinforce- 
ment of  Japan's  enormous  army  in  Manchuria  is  gradu- 
ally depleting  the  supply  of  labor  in  Japan  itself.  This 
must  be  so  if  something  like  a  million  young  men  have 
been  taken  away  to  the  seat  of  war.  But  if  it  is  so  how 
does  it  come  about  that  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
Japanese  are  flocking  into  Korea  ?  It  must  be  because  they 
consider  their  opportunties  better  here  than*  in  the  home 
country.  But  just  at  the  present  crisis  they  are  doing 
their  own  land  a  double  injury,  first  by  further  depleting 
the  supply  of  labor  there  and  secondly  by  complicating 
the  already  sufficiently  difficult  Korean  problem. 

The  Japanese  authorities  in  Korea  have  repeatedly 
been  heard  to  say  that  a  very  undesirable  class  of  Japan- 
ese is  pouring  into  this  country.  They  are  thoroughly 
aware  of  this  and  they  feel  very  keenly  the  extreme  dif- 
ficulty   of  holding  their  nationals  in  check.    What  we 
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wonder  at  is  that  the  Japanese  government,  which  has 
shown  such  consummate  ability  in  holding  its  subjects  in 
check  in  Japan  should  allow  itself  to  become  hami^ered 
by  the  lawless  acts  of  its  subjects  in  Korea.  It  seems  to 
us,  and  in  this  we  are  simply  voicing  the  general  senti- 
ment of  foreign  observers  in  Korea,  that  the  obvious 
course  would  have  been  to  prohibit  promiscuous  emigra- 
tion from  Japan  to  Korea  until  the  war  was  over  and 
adequate  arrangements  could  be  made  for  the  manage- 
ment and  jurisdiction  of  those  who  wished  to  come. 

Whether  we  are  reasonable  in  this  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  consideration.  It  is  affirmed  by  the  de- 
fenders of  Japan's  policy  in  Korea  that  as  soon  as  the 
war  is  over  and  things  quiet  down  these  acknowledged 
difficulties  will  be  overcome  and  the  common  people  of 
Korea  will  be  protected  in  their  rights.  This  sounds 
reasonable,  but  does  not  every  undesirable  Japanese  who 
comes  here  before  that  time  make  that  solution  more  dif- 
ficult? What,  for  instance  of  all  the  Koreans  who  have 
been  forced  to  sell  their  property  for  a  mere  fraction  of 
it^value  ?  Will  the  justice  which  Japan's  advocates  foresee 
be  retroactive,  and  will  those  acts  of  injustice  be  rectified  ? 
The  Korean  government  guaranteed  to  secure  the  land 
for  the  building  of  the  great  railway  through  the  pen- 
insula. Was  it  not  the  duty  of  the  Japanese  to  see  to  it 
that  this  land  was  paid  for  by  the  Korean  government 
before  it  was  seized,  or  at  least  should  not  each  Korean 
whose  land  was  appropriated  have  received  an  official 
paper  sigtiif^nng  the  amount  of  land  he  surrendered,  such 
paper  constituting  a  claim  on  the  government  for  pay- 
ment at  some  future  time?  Unless  something  like  this 
was  done  it  is  hard  to  see  how  any  future  action  of  the 
Japanese  could  right  the  manifest  wrong.  The  evidence 
has  been  lost. 

It  seems  to  be  an  object  of  general  surprise  that 
Japan  should  estimate  at  such  a  small  value  the  good 
will  of  the  Korean  people.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  government  could  look  with  satisfaction  upon 
a  Japanese  occupation,  but  at  first  the  people  were 
enthusiastic  over  it  and  hailed  it  as  a  sign  that  all  abuses 
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were  to  be  done  away.  We  confess  to  utter  inability  to 
understand  how  or  wh}'  Japan  should  have  sacrificed 
this  heavy  asset  of  good  will.  It  is  the  province  of 
diplomacv  and  statesmanship  to  make  use  of  all  such 
moral  factors  to  the  fullest  extent.  We  hear  on  all  sides 
the  statement  that  the  Koreans  have  brought  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  upon  themselves,  but  what  we  would 
like  to  know  is  the  reason  why  Japan  has  not  only  failed 
to  carry  out  needed  reforms  but  has  rendered  future 
work  in  this  time  almost  impossible  by  allowing  an 
army  of  adventurers  to  come  in  and  exasperate  the 
people.  We  can  see  only  two  possible  answers,  either 
the  Japanese  government  has  concluded  that  reforms 
will  not  pay  or  else  they  are  not  fully  aware  of  the  actual 
conditions  that  prevail  in  Korea. 

A  few  weeks  asfo  at  a  station  on  the  Seoul-Fusan 
Railway  a  Korean  stepped  upon  a  path  leading  away 
from  the  station.  There  was  no  sign  to  indicate  that 
this  was  forbidden.  Instantly  three  or  four  Japanese 
rushed  upon  him,  knocked  him  down  and  beat  him  into 
unconsciousness.  He  remained  in  that  state  two  daj's 
but  finally  recovered.  It  was  an  utterly  brutal  and  cause- 
less assault,  and  this  sort  of  thing  is  going  on  all  over 
the  country.  The  class  of  Japanese  who  for  the  most 
part  areexploiting  Korea  seem  to  take  delight  in  wanton- 
ly abusing  the  people,  simply  out  of  braggadocio.  There 
is  no  use  in  multiplying  e:^amples  of  this.  We  think  that 
the  Japanese  are  injuring  themselves  in  allowing  this  sort 
of  thing  to  go  on.  We  are  sorry  to  see  that  Koreans 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  Japanese  are  like 
this.  Such  is  far  from  being  the  case.  We  believe  the 
average  Jai)anese  would  act  very  different  from  this. 
The  daily  press  of  Japan  is  constantly  recording  acts  of 
generosity  and  kindness  on  the  part  of  Japanese  even  to- 
ward Russian  captives  and  we  believe  that  if  the  more 
respectable  class  of  Japanese  should  come  to  Korea  the 
people  would  ba  treated  justly  and  kindly. 

We  have  consistentl3'  upheld  Japan  in  her  opposition 
to  Russian  intrigues  in  the  Far  East.  Japan  is  doing  a 
splendid  work  and  is  fitting  herself  to  do  a  still  greater 
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work  in  this  region.  She  probably  aspires  to  be  a 
leader  of  opinion  in  this  part  of  the  world  and  to  bring 
her  influence  to  bear  upon  China  for  the  renovation  of 
that  enormous  mass  of  humanity  *  That  is  a  much  larger 
•work  than  the  mere  absorbtion  of  a  little  corner  of  the 
Far  East  like  Korea;  but  if  Japan  breaks  her  solemn 
pledges  to  Korea  and  continues  to  treat  this  people  as 
she  is  now  doing  she  is  sure  to  injure  herself  in  the  e3''es 
of  the  world.  Japan  is  fighting  Russia  because  of  the 
latter's  broken  promises  in  Manchuria,  but  if  Japan  her- 
self breaks  the  promises  she  has  made  to  Korea,  how 
can  she  gain  the  countenance  and  acquiescence  of  the 
Western  powers  in  any  plan  for  large  work  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  China?  The  best  thing  for  Japan  from 
the  merely  selfish  standpoint  would  be  to  clear  her  skirts 
of  all  suspicion  of  double  dealing  with  Korea,  to  give  this 
people  even-handed  justice,  to  visit  swift  and  exemplary 
punishment  on  any  Japanese  subject  who  treats  a  Kor- 
ean less  justly  than  he  would  a  fellow  Japanese. 

We  would  ask  what  Korea  has  done  that  her  people 
should  l3e  despoiled  of  their  property  and  debarred  from 
ordinary  justice.  To  be  sure  she  has  not  responded  to 
the  appeal  which  Japan  made  so  many  years  ago  and 
still  retains  the  forms  of  conservation,  but  this  can  hard- 
ly be  called  crime.  If  Korea  had  been  leagued  with 
Russia  against  Japan  and  had  been  conquered  b\^  the 
latter  then  Japan  would  have  some  semblance  of  right  to 
absorb  the  territory  of  the  peninsula,  but  this  was  not 
the  case.  Of  her  own  accord  Japan  formed  an  alliance 
with  Korea  and  engaged  to  preserve  the  interests  of  the 
country.  A  failure  to  carry  out  this  agreement  would 
throw  suspicion  upon  all  Japan's  policy  regarding  the 
territory  she  acquires  during  the  present  war  and  would 
make  it  difficult  to  believe  any  of  her  promises. 

A  man  who  is  prominent  in  the  Japanese  regime  told 
us  flatly  a  few  days  ago  that  as  soon  as  this  war  is  over 
Japan  would  declare  a  protectorate  over  this  country. 
The  excuse  seems  to  be  that  it  has  been  found  impossible 
to  make  anything  out  of  the  Korean  government  or  to 
effect  reforms.    This  is  the  merest  subterfuge.  No   .serious 
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attempt  has  been  made  to  effect  reforms,  no  one  stands 
in  the  way  of  reforms,  the  people  have  been  watting  for 
them  and  hoping  against  hope  that  reforms  would  be 
mstituted,  but  so  far*as  reforming  this  government  for 
the  sake  of  the  Korean  people  is  concerned  there  are  few 
signs  of  a  desire  or  determination  to  do  so.  Russia  was 
severely  blamed  for  making  use  of  corrupt  officials  to 
carry  out  her  schemes  in  Korea  but  we  find  today  that 
Japanese  are  doing  the  very  same  thing  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  We  do  not  believe  the  leading  authorities  in 
Japan  are  aware  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case  and  we  can- 
not believe  that  they  would  countenance  such  a  close 
imitation  of  Russian  methods.  What  is  needed  is  that 
the  facts  should  be  known.  If  they  are  known  there  are 
those  who  will  attempt  to  have  the  evils  remedied. 

Our  attitude,  and  that  of  most  foreigners  in  Korea, 
is  one  of  admiration  of  japan's  wonderful  ability  and  of 
earnest  desire  for  the  real  welfare  of  the  people.  We  want 
to  see  Japan's  military  and  naval  record  equalled  by  a 
wise  and  broad-minded  solution  of  the  Korean  problem, 
a  solution  that  will  secure  to  Japan  all  the  legitimate 
fruits  of  victorv  and  still  ensure  to  Koreans  immunitv 
from  unjust  reprisals. 


A  Visit  to  Quel  part. 

There  appeared  in  the  Korean  Repository  in  1899  an  in- 
teresting article  on  the  island  of  Quelpart  by  Re  v.  A.  A.  Pie- 
ters,  one  of  the  few  foreigners  who  have  visited  that  place. 

As  a  rule  we  hesitate  to  use  our  pages  for  the  repro- 
duction of  material  once  published,  but  we  belie\'e  that 
compartively  few  of  the  readers  of  this  Review  saw  that 
article  and  the'subject  is  such  an  interesting  one  that  we 
venture  to  reprint  it  here. 

The  island  of  Quelpart,  or  as  Rev.  W.  E.  Griffis,  D.D. 
in  his  book  on  Korea  calls  it- the  Sicily  of  Korea,  or  as 
Koreans  call  it,  Chai-joo,  is  the  largest  island  of  the  Ko- 
rean archipelago  and  is  situated  south  of  the  peninsula 
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at  a  distance  of  some  fiftv  miles  from  the  mainland  The 
shape  of  the  island  is  eliptical,  and  straight  lines  drawn 
between  the  two  farthest  and  two  nearest  points  thro 
the  center  would  be  forty  and  seventeen  miles  long.  As 
you  approach  the  island  from  the  north  at  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles  it  looks  like  an  isosceles,  the  two  sides  ris- 
ing at  an  angle  of  about  seventeen  degrees  and  only  near 
the  top  turning  a  little  steeper — something  like  Namsan 
as  you  look  at  it  from  the  north  gate  of  Seoul.  The  is- 
land rises  gradually'  all  round  from  the  edges  toward  the 
center  where  the  foot  of  Mount  Auckland,  or  Hal-la-san, 
is  planted. 

All  over  the  island  are  scattered  small  conical  hills, 
which  look  very  insignificant  before  the  cloudy  peak  of 
Hal-la-san  rising  to  the  height  of  6,558  feet.  The  orign 
of  the  island  is  decidedly  volcanic,  the  mountain  being 
most  probably  an  extinct  volcano.  The  flow  of  lava  was 
toward  the  north  and  south-southwest,  the  streams  be- 
ing, the  first,  some  twenty  miles  wide  along  the  coast  of 
the  island  and  the  second,  some  thirty  miles.  Thus  the 
lava  covered  two-fifths  of  the  whole  area  of  the  island. 
This  part  of  it  is  very  stony  and  very  difficult  to  cultivate 
^"^  gigantic  labor  must  have  been  spent  in  trying  to 
clear  the  fields  of  the  innumerable  stonts.  Often  on  afield 
of  one  acre  there  will  be  four  or  five  piles  of  stone  eight  or 
ten  feet  high.  Another  way  of  disposing  of  these  stones 
was  to  build  walls  between  the  fields,  so  that  from  the 
top  of  one  of  the  small  hills  the  land  seems  to  be  covered 
with  a  large  irregular  net.  The  other  three-fifths  of  the 
island  are  almost  free  from  stones  and  the  soil  is  black  and 
rich.  The  mountain  slopes  gradually  towards  the  east 
and  the  west,  but  comes  down  abruptly  in  deep  ravines 
towards  the  south  and  especially  towards  the  north. 

On  the  top  of  the  mountain  there  is  a  small,  round 
lake  and  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  ravines  another 
large  lake.  The  first  one  is  probably  the  old  crater  filled 
with  water  from  the  melting  snow.  We  were  told  that 
ice  lies  on  the  top  until  June,  altho  the  climate  on  the 
island  is  so  warm  that  cabbage  grows  all  winter  in  the 
open  air.     When  we  were  there,  towards  the  end  of 
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Febnian^  the  grass  in  some  places  was  four  inches  high 
and  on  the  southern  coast  flowers  were  blooming.  In 
spite  of  that  a  third  of  the  mountain  was  covered  with 
deep  snow  which  would  make  all  attempts  to  climb  to 
the  top  useless.  All  the  mountains  as  well  as  the  hills  to 
the  east  of  it  are  covered  with  thick  woods  of  oak.  In 
these  forests  deer,  wild  hogs,  hares  and  other  animals 
abound  but  there  are  no  tigers  or  bears.  The  hills  that 
have  no  trees  on  them,  are  covered  with  the  peculiar 
short  Korean  grass  which  makes  such  fine  lawns.  This 
grass  is  much  prettier  in  Quelpart  than  any  were  on  the 
mainland  and  often  one  comes  across  natural  lawns  four 
or  five  hundred  yards  square,  with  not  a  weed  on  them 
and  all  covered  as  with  a  heavy  velvet  carpet.  The  coast 
of  Quelpart  is  devoid  of  harbors  or  any  shelters,  rcx^k^-, 
and  the  numerous  small  islands  which  are  scattered  so 
thickly  all  along  the  southern  and  western  coast  of 
Korea  are  absent  here. 

This  absence  of  shelter  together  with  the  constant 
strong  winds  makes  navigation  very  diflicult. 

One  is  surprised  at  the  absence  of  streams  and  springs. 
On  making  our  trip  around  the  island  ,we  came  across 
only  two  streams,  and  that  after  a  whole  week  of  rains. 
While  there  are  some  powerful  springs  in  the  city  of  Chai- 
joo,  in  the  other  two  magistracies  there  are  no  springs 
nor  at  y  wells  and  the  people  have  to  use  rain  water 
gathered  in  artificial  ponds.  Where  the  water  from  the 
melting  show  on  the  mountain  goes  is  a  myster3\ 

As  I  above  mentioned  there  are  three  magistracies  on 
the  island :  Chai-Joo  on  the  northern  coast,  the  rapital 
and  the  seat  of  the  Governor  (Mok-sa).  Tai-Chung  on 
the  southwest  coast  and  Chung  Ui  in  the  east  part  of  the 
island.  All  the  three  cities  are  walled.  Chai  Joo" counts 
some  twelve  hundred  houses,  Tai-chung,  four  hundred, 
and  Chung  Ui  three  hundred.  The  distance  from  Chai 
Joo  to  Tai  Chung  is  ninety  //,  from  there  to  Chung  Ui  a 
hundred  and  thirty //,  and  from  Chung  Ui  to  Chai  Joo 
seventy  li.  Until  the  war  the  island  belonged  to  Chul- 
lado :  soon  after  the  war  it  was  made  independent,  and 
again  when  Korea  was  divided  into  thirteen  provinces, 
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Quelpart  was  put  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Governor 
(Quan-chul-sa)  of  South  Chul-la-do.   On  the  whole  island 
there  are  said  to  be  about  a  hundred  villages  and  some 
Jiundred  thousand   people.      These  figures  are  given  by 
the   Koreans  and  of  course  are  probably  not  quite  true. 
All  the  villages  lie  either  along  the  coast  where  the  people 
can  raise  some  rice  or  at  the  foot  and  along  the  sides  of 
the    mountain  where  fuel   is  plentiful   and   where  Irish 
potatoes  grow  very  well.      The  space  between  the  shore 
and  the  foot  of  the  mountain  is  not  populated  and  long 
stretches  of  rich  soil  lie  uncultivated.     Only  those  woods 
and  fields  that  are  near  the  towns  and  larger  villages  have 
owners.     All  the  rest  of  the  island  belongs  to  nobody 
and  anyone  may  come  and  cut  the  trees  or  cultivate  the 
ground.      An  oxload  of  wood  which  a  man  has  to  bring 
on  his  ox  for  ten  or  fifteen  miles  is  sold  in  the  cities  for 
twelve  cents.      Of  the  cereals  raised  on  the  island  millet 
takes  the  first  place,  and  this  is  the  main  article  of  diet. 
Rice  is  a  luxury  and  is  eaten  only  by  well-to-do  people  in 
the  cities.    In  the  villages  the  people  never  use  it.    This  is 
on  account  of  the  scarceness  of  rice  fields,  of  which  there 
are  only  a  few  along  the  coast.      The   little  rice  there  is 
mostlv  brought  from  the  mainland      Besides  milet,  rice 
and  Irish  potatoes,  the  people  raise  barle3%  wheat,  buck- 
wheat, beans,  sweet  potatoes,  tobacco,  vegetables  and  a 
few  other  less  important  cereals.    Of  fruits  peaches,  oran- 
ges and  pomeloes  are  the  onl3'  things  that  grow  there. 
Of  animal  food  the  islanders,  like  the  people  of  the  main 
land,   eat    very   little.     It  consists   of  beef,   horse    and 
dog  meat,  pork,  game,  fish  and  pearl  oysters.      Crabs, 
common  oysters  and  all  the  different  kinds  of  clams  that 
arc  so  plentiful  on  the  southern  and  western  coast  of 
Korea  are  absent  in  the  Quelpart  waters.    Owing  to  the 
rocky  bottom  of  the  sea  very  little,  if  any,  net  fishing  is 
done  and   the  fish  are  mostly  caught  with  hooks.    For 
going  out  into  the  sea  to  fish,  boats  are  not  employed. 
Instead   of  them  people  go  out  on  small  mfts  made  of 
some  ten  short  logs  with  a  platform  built  a  foot  abo^c 
them  to  which  an  our  is  fastened.      Instead   of  the  tinv 
little  frames  not  more  than  eight  inches  long,  used  by  the 
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fisherman  on  the  mainland  for  fastening  the  string,  the 
Quelpart  fisherman  uses  regular  rods  made  of  bamboo 
some  twelve  feet  long,  and  lack  of  fish,  clams,  etc.,  is 
supplied  by  the  abundance  of  pearl  oysters  and  seaweed, 
which  are  both  used  on  the  island  and  exported.  The 
pearl  oysters  are  very  large  some  measuring  ten  inches  in 
diameter,  and  very  fleshy.  Unlike  other  oysters,  it  has 
only  one  shell,  which  is  often  used  by  the  Koreans  as  an 
ash  tray  and  from  which  mother  of  pearl  is  obtained. 
Covered  with  this  shell  as  with  a  roof  the  ovster  lives 
fastened  to  a  rock.  Its  meat  is  considered  a  luxurious 
dish  and  one  oyster  costs  as  much  as  six  cents  on  the  is- 
land. Pearls  are  but  very  seldom  found  in  the  oysters. 
For  export  the  oysters  are  torn  out  of  the  shell ;  the  in- 
testine bag  cut  off,  the  meat  cleaned,  dried  and  strung  on 
thin  sticks.  Altho  white  when  fresh  the  color  changes 
to  a  dark  red,  like  that  of  a  dried  apricot.  They  can  be 
seen  displayed  in  the  native  grocery  shops  in  Seoul,  flat 
reddish  disks  about  four  inches  in  diameter  fastened  by 
tens  with  a  thin  stick  stuck  thro  them. 

Of  the  seaweeds  there  are  several  different  kinds:  some 
of  them  are  used  as  fertilizers,  some  are  used  for  food  and 
some  are  sold  to  the  Japanese  for  making  carbonate  of 
soda.  The  first  kind  is  gathered  on  the  seashore,  but 
the  other  two  have  to  be  obtained  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  It  is  strange  to  say  that  the  diving  for  these 
weeds  as  well  as  for  the  pearl  oysters  is  entirely  done  by 
women.  Dressed  in  a  kind  of  bathing  suit  with  a  sickle  in 
one  hand  and  a  gourd  with  bag  tiedtoitinfront  of  them, 
they  swim  out  from  the  shore  as  far  as  half  a  mile :  boats 
cannot  be  afforded  and  there  dive,  probably  a  depth  of  forty 
or  fifty  feet,  to  the  bottom,  cut  the  weeds  with  the  sickle, 
or  if  they  find  a  pearl  03'ster,  tear  it  off  from  the  stone, 
and  then  put  it  into  the  bag  which  is  kept  floating  by  the 
gourd.  They  do  not  go  back  before  the  bag  is  filled, 
which  often  takes  more  than  half  an  our.  Altho  thev 
are  magnificent  swimmers,  one  cannot  help  ad  miring  their 
endurance,  when  he  thinks  that  this  work  is  begun  in 
February.  Of  late  Japanese  supplied  with  diving  ap- 
paratus, have  been  coming  to  Quelpart  and  catching  al- 
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the  pearl  oysters,  so  that  the  poor  women  have  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  weeds  only.  The  magistrates  told  us 
that  these  Japanese  never  asked  for  permission  nor  paid 
anything  for  catching  the  pearl  oysters.  If  it  is  so,  the 
imposition  upon  the  weak  Koreans  is  surprising. 

The  Quelpart  women  not  only  dive  for  weeds  and  oys- 
ters but  do  the  largest  part  of  all  work.  Even  ox  loads  of 
grain  are  brought  to  the  city  market  for  sale  by  women. 
The  carrying  of  the  water  is  done  entirely  by  the  women, 
who  have  often  to  go  a  long  distance  to  fetch  it.  For 
carrying  the  water  they  use  broad  low  pitchers  set  in  a 
basket,  which  is  fastened  with  strings  around  the  should- 
ers and  carried  on  the  back.  I  never  saw  this  done  any- 
where else  in  Korea  as  it  is  considered  very  disgraceful 
for  a  woman  to  carry  anything  on  her  back.  I  was  told 
by  the  Koreans  whom  we  had  with  us,  that  if  on  the 
mainland  a  man  made  his  wife  to  do  so  he  would  be 
driven  out  of  the  village.  Native  hats,  hair  bands  and 
skull-caps,  which  are  extensively  manufactured  on  the 
island  are  also  mostly  made  by  women.  In  fact  the  wo- 
men of  Quelpart  might  be  called  the  Amazonians  of 
Korea.  They  not  onl^^  do  all  the  work  but  greatly  ex- 
ceed the  men  in  number,  and  on  the  streets  one  meets  three 
w^omen  to  one  man.  This  is  because  so  many  men  are 
awaj'  sailing.  The  women  are  more  robust  and  much  bet- 
ther  looking  than  their  sisters  on  the  mainland.  As  al- 
most everything  is  done  by  the  women,  there  remains 
nothing  else  for  the  men  to  do  but  to  loaf,  and  to  do 
them  credit  they  do  it  well.  Except  for  a  shop  here  and 
there  in  which  a  man  is  presiding  with  a  long  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  a  man  doing  anything. 
For  this,  however,  they  are  not  any  better  off,  as  all  the 
islanders  seem  to  be  strikingly  poor.  Not  only  the  food, 
but  the  clothes  and  houses  are  much  worse  than  on  the 
mainland.  Dog  skins  are  extensively  used  for  making 
clothes.  Hats,  the  shape  of  a  tea-cup,  overcoats,  leg- 
gings, like  those  worn  by  the  Chinese,  and  stockings  are 
all  made  of  dog  skin  with  the  hair  outside,  which  for 
greater  warmth  are  used  untanned.  A  suit  of  such 
clothes  is    handed    down  from   generation  to  genera- 
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tion,  and  the.  smell    of   it  is  far    from    being    sweet. 
The  women's  clothes  as  well  the  men's  trousers   and 
shirts  are  made  of  native  or  Manchester  sheeting.    To 
make  the  sheeting  stronger  they  dip  it  into  the  juice  press- 
ed out  of  some  kind  of  a  wild  persimmon.      This  makes 
it  a  dirty  brown  color,  which  saves  the  trouble  of  wash- 
ing it.    The  cloth  is  thus  worn  until  it  falls  to  pieces. 
Besides  skin  hats  the  men  also  use  felt  hats  of  the  same 
shape  as  those  worn  by  the  Seoul  chair  coolies,  only 
much  larger,  the  brims  measuring  more  than  two  feet  iu 
diameter.  The  one  exception  in  respect  of  clothes  is  made 
by  the  people  in  the  magistracies  who  wear  the  same 
white  clothes  and  black  ha^s  as  the  people  on  the  main- 
land. 

The  houses  consist  of  one  six  foot  room  and  an  open 
kitchen.  The  walls,  ceiling  and  floor  of  the  room  are  bare, 
and  the  floor  has  no  flues  for  heating  it.  Instead  of  this 
a  large  hole  is  dug  in  the  floor  of  the  kitchen  and  in  the 
cold  weather  a  fire  is  kept  there  day  and  night.  Around 
this  fire  they  eat,  work,  and  sleep.  This  again  is  different 
in  the  cities  where  the  houses  are  much  the  same  as  on 
the  mainland.  All  the  houses  with  a  few  exceptions  are 
thatched.  On  account  of  the  strong  winds  the  thatch  is 
fastened  by  a  net  of  straw  ropes  two  inches  thick  and 
eight  inches  apart. 

The  needs  of  the  people  for  things  outside  of  their 
own  products  seem  to  be  so  small  that  a  few  shops  sup- 
ply them  all.  In  the  capital,  Chai-Joo,  there  "are  some 
eight  small  shops ;  in  Tai-Chung  one ;  and  in  Chung- Ui 
perhaps  one.  These  are  probably  the  only  shops  on  the 
whole  island  and  from  them  the  people  obtain  the  few 
needed  foreign  articles,  such  as  shirting,  dyes,  thread, 
needles,  nails,  etc.  The  periodical  markets  which  are  held 
on  the  mainland  and  in  all  the  towns  and  many  villages 
every  five  days,  are  altogether  absent,  and  on  the  whole 
trading  seems  to  be  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  things  ex- 
ported fi-om  Quelpart  are  pearl  oyster,  seaweed,  native 
medicine,  cosmetic  oil,  horse  and  cow  hides,  horses  and 
cattle.  The  cosmetic  oil  is  pressed  from  the  seeds  of  the 
fruit  of  the  Ditnea  Strawmium  or,  as  the  Koreans  call  it^ 
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Tong  Paik\  This  tree  grows  abundantly  all  over  the 
southern  part  of  the  island.  It  is  evergreen  and  blooms 
in  February  with  beautiful  crimson  flowers.  On  the  main- 
land  this  tree  is  very  rare. 

(to  be  continued.) 


The  Magic  Ox-Cure. 

A  wealthy  country  gentlman,  whom  we  will  call  Mr. 
Cho,  tiring  of  the  otium  cum  dignitate  of  provincial  life  and 
wishing  to  throw  himself  into  the  vortex  of  oflScial  activ- 
ity, came  up  to  Seoul  and  became  the  ante-room 
loafer  and  flatterer  in  general  to  one  of  the  highest  digni- 
taries in  the  land.  Morning  and  evening  he  inquired  as- 
siduously after  his  patron's  health  and  backed  up  his  words 
with  frequent  and  costly  gifts.  Of  course  this  began  to 
tell  upon  his  finances  and  after  ten  years  of  perseverance 
he  received  word  from  his  family  in  the  country  that  he 
was  bankrupt  and  that  as  his  household  were  about  to 
die  of  starvation  they  must  write  and  let  him  know. 

This  disclosure  aroused  Mr.  Cho  to  violent  anger 
against  the  official  who  had  so  long  accepted  his  gifts 
with  complacency  but  had  never  suggested  any  equiv- 
alent in  the  shape  of  a  government  position.  H«  hur- 
ried to  the  official's  house  and  explained  that  as  his 
property  was  all  gone  be  must  return  to  his  shattered 
home  and  his  starving  family. 

"Very  well,"  replied  the  official  **0f  course  you  will 
consult  your  own  convenience."  This  made  Cho's  anger 
burn  seven  times  hot.  He  stalked  from  the  room  and 
posted  to  his  country  place  vowing  that  he  would  find 
some  way  to  bring  the  unfeeling  official  to  terms. 

Arrived  at  his  ancestral  village  he  found  that  his 
family  had  given  up  the  spacious  mansion  he  had  form- 
erly owned  and  were  living,  or  rather  dying,  in  a  wretch- 
ed straw-thatched  hovel.  It  was  necessarv  to  raise  some 
money,  and  so  he  started  out  for  a  distant  town  where 
his  fourth  cousin  lived,  in  order  to  negotiate  a  small  loan. 

As  he  was  on  his  his  wav   he  was  overtaken  bv   a 
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severe  storm.  He  looked  all  about  bnt  could  see  no  shel- 
ter anywhere.  He  struggled  on,  looking  to  rightand  left 
through  the  pouring  rain,  and  at  last  sighted  a  little  cot- 
tage among  the  trees.  At  the  door  be  called  out  to  the 
good-man  of  the  house  but  there  was  no  reply.  The 
house  was  not  deserted,  for  he  saw  a  thin  line  of  smoke 
issuing  from  the  chimney.  He  shouted  aloud  and  at  last 
an  old  woman  appeared  at  the  door  and  questioned  who 
it  was  that  thus  rudely  demanded  entrance,  though  un- 
invited. When  the  bedraggled  Cho  explained  the  situ- 
ation the  woman  relented  and  let  him  in.  There  was 
but  one  stone-floored  room  but  this  she  gave  up  to  him 
with  good  grace  and  went  about  preparing  him  a  nice 
supper,  after  which  he  lay  down  and  fell  asleep. 

How  long  he  had  slept  he  could  not  tell,  when  he 
awoke  with  a  start  to  the  sound  of  a  man*s  voice  who 
was  asking  of  the  woman  gruffly: 

"What  time  is  it,  anyway  ?  I  must  get  off  to  market 
early  with  that  ox'*;  whereupon  the  couple  entered  Cho's 
room,  the  man  carrying  four  sticks  and  the  wife  a  halt- 
er. The  farmer  dragged  the  bedclothes  off  the  guest,  be- 
strode his  chest  and  began  to  belabor  him  with  the  sticks* 
while  the  woman  fastened  the  halter  around  his  neck. 
He  was  then  dragged  out  of  the  room,  but  to  his  hor- 
ror he  found  himself  going  on  four  legs  and  w^hen  he  tried 
to  speak  he  could  only  low  like  an  ox.  When  one  of  his 
horns  caught  against  the  door-post  he  learned  that  he 
had  indeed  ]3een  transformed  into  a  four-footed  beast  and 
was  being  taken  to  market.  To  say  that  he  was  exper- 
iencing a  new  sensation  would  be  to  put  it  very  mildly 
indeed. 

At  the  market  town  he  was  herded  with  a  drove  of 
cattle,  among  which  be  was  the  largest  and  fattest,  and 
consequently  there  were  many  eager  buyers;  but  the 
farmer  asked  such  a  high  price  that  none  of  them  could 
buy.  At  last  a  burly  butcher  came  to  terms  with  the 
farmer  and  poor  Mr.  Cho  found  that  he  was  being  led 
away  to  slaughter. 

But  as  fate  would  have  it,  the  butcher  was  of  a  bib- 
ulous temperament  and  when  they  came  to  a  vvitie  sh(^p 
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the  OX  was  tied  to  a  slake  while  the  butcher  indulged  in 
the  flowing  bowl.  And  so  copiously  did  the  latter  drink 
that  he  forgot  all  about  the  animal.  Mr.  Oio  stood  wait- 
ing for  hours  but  his  master  did  not  appear.  Just  over 
the  hedge  to  the  right  was  a  field  of  succulent  turnips. 
To  the  bovine  nostrils  of  Mr.  Cho  this  proved  as 
tempting  as  the  wine  had  proved  to  the  butcher. 

Mr.  Cho  had  a  ring  through  his  nose  which  was  very 
awkward  but  at  last  he  managed  to  get  loose  from  the 
stake  and,  crowding  through  the  hedge,  he  pulled  a  turnip 
and  l^egan  to  munch  it.  After  the  first  bite  a  curious 
sensation  overtook  him  and  he  began  to  have  an  over- 
mastering desire  to  stand  on  his  hind  legs  onh'.  A 
thrill  went  through  him  from  tail  to  horns  and  in  an- 
other instant  he  found  himself  an  ox  no  longer  but  the 
same  old  two-legged  Cho  as  of  old.  This  was  eminently 
satisfactory  and  the,satisfaction  was  doubled  when,  com- 
ing through  the  hedge  into  the  road,  a  befuddled  butcher 
asked  him  if  he  had  seen  a  loose  ox  anywhere.  He  as- 
sured the  purveyor  of  beef  that  he  had  not,  and  walked 
away  toward  home  pondering  upon  this  rather  unusual 
occurrence. 

Suddenly  he  stood  stock  still  in  the  road,  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  triumph,  slapped  his  thigh  and  hurried 
forward  with  his  mind  evidently  made  up. 

"Sticks  and  turnips!  Sticks  and  turnips!*' he  repeated 
over  and  over  again  as  if  it  were  a  magic  formula.  He 
kept  straight  on  till  night  overtook  him  near  the  very 
house  which  had  witnessed  his  metamorphosis.  Hie 
called  out  again  as  before  and  was  similarly  received, 
but  instead  of  sleeping,  he  arose  in  the  night  and  sneaked 
about  the  premises  until  he  found  and  secured  the  four 
sticks  with  which  the  work  had  been  done.  He  followed 
this  larceny  with  a  silent  and  speedy  departure,  not  to- 
ward his  home  but  toward  Seoul,  still  muttering  in 
his  beard, 

**Sticks  and  turnips  I  Sticks  and  turnips!'* 

Of  course  he  knew  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  officiars  house 
which  he  had  haunted  for  ten  long  fruitless  years,  and  as 
it  was  summer  time  find  vcrv  hot  all  the  windows  were 
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open.  So  he  had  no  difficulty  in  marking  down  his  prey. 
He  found  him  sleeping  profoundly.  Cho  knealt  beside 
the  recumbent  form  and  taking  only  two  of  the  sticks 
began  tapping  very  gently  upon  the  sleeper,  but  not  hard 
enough  to  awaken  him.  By  the  dim  light  of  the  moon  he 
soon  saw  two  horns  grow  out  of  the  sleeper's  head  and 
his  two  hands  gradually  turn  into  hoofs.  This  was 
enough.  He  arrested  the  operation  at  this  point  and 
silently  departed. 

When  morning  came  there  were  hurryings  to  and  fro 
and  whispered  consultations  in  that  high  official's  house. 
A  celebrated  physician  came  hurrying  up  in  his  two  man 
chair  and  disappeared  within  the  house.  On  a  distant 
hill  a  devil  shrine  awoke  to  life  at  the  howlings  and  twist- 
ings  of  a  mudang  who  was  begging  the  imps  in  frenzied 
terms  to  lift  their  heavy  hands  from  the  person  of  a  high 
official. 

» 

But  there  was  no  relief  The  great  man  sat  there 
dumb  as  a  brute  with  two  great  horns  protruding  from 
his  forehead  and  his  two  hands  turned  into  homy  hoofs. 

At  this  juncture  Mr.  Cho  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
announcing  that  he  had  just  come  from  the  country,  and 
when  told  of  the  terrible  affliction  of  his  former  patron 
expressed  the  utmost  concern.  Admitted  to  the  chamber 
of  the  official  he  inquired  what  had  been  done  for  him. 
He  learned  that  physicians  had  exhausted  their  skill  and 
that,  at  the  instance  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  mtidangs 
had  done  their  best  but  all  to  no  avail. 

Mr.  Cho  assumed  a  mysterious  air  and  asserted 
that  there  was  one  remedy  that  had  been  left  untried  and 
that  he  was  sure  it  would  prove  effective.  He  promised 
to  secure  some  of  it  and  hurried  away.  Purchasing  a 
turnip  at  the  comer  grocery  he  cut  it  up  fine,  macerated 
it  and  dried  it  into  a  powder.  Late  in  the  afternoon  he 
returned  to  the  official's  house  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
family  administered  the  potent  drug.  An  instant  later 
the  two  horns  were  seen  to  recede  slowly  into  the  cran- 
ium of  the  patient  and  the  hoofs  to  change  their  form, 
and  at  last  all  evidence  of  the  bestial  metamorphosis 
was  wiped  out.    The  official's  voice   came  back  and  he 
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joined  with  the  rest  of  the  family  in  heaping  thanks  upon 
Mr.  Cho.  But  if  anyone  supposes  that  his  reward  ended 
with  mere  thanks  he  will  make  a  g^rievous  mistake. 
Honors  poured  in  upon  him,  peysU  unlimited  and  kwanzey 
without  alloy. 

Yi  Chong-won. 


The  Seoul- Fusan  Railway. 

The  completion  of  this  important  line  of  communica- 
tion is  an  event  of  international  importance,  for  it  marks 
a  definite  period  in  the  construction  of  a  through  line 
that  will  connect  Fusan  with  the  whole  of  Europe.  The 
trip  from  Tokyo  to  London  will  then  require  but  a  few 
hours  of  sea  travel.  The  Korean  Straits  and  the  Straits 
of  Dover  are  the  Eastern  and  Western  sea  barriers  which 
separate  the  two  Island  Empires  from  the  great  con- 
tinent. To  think  that  only  a  few  miles  of  track  require  to 
be  laid  before  this  stupendous  piece  of  work  is  completed 
is  almost  enough  to  take  one's  breath  away.  A  few 
years  ago  it  was  laughed  at  as  being  the  dream  of  a 
fanatic.  Today  it  is  an  accomplished  fact.  The  dreams 
of  yesterday  are  the  realities  of  today. 

The  formal  opening  of  this  branch  of  the  through  line 
called  for  appropriate  ceremonies.  No  other  one  thing  has 
done  so  much  to  strengthen  Japan's  hold  upon  the  penin- 
sula, and  the  way  Japan  has  poured  money  into  Korea 
to  complete  it  shows  how  confident  she  was  of  ultimate 
victory  in  this  present  conflict.  Of  all  known  things 
capital  is  the  most  timid,  and  the  unreservedness  with 
which  money  was  handed  out  for  this  purpose  is  a 
measure  of  Japan's  confidence  in  herself. 

For  weeks  before  the  opening  ceremonies  took  place 
the  broad  space  acquired  by  the  railway  for  terminal 
facilities  outside  the  South  Gate  of  Seoul  was  being  pre- 
pared for  the.  occasion.  Enormous  arches  of  evergreen 
were  erected,  a  score  of  temporary  buildings  of  various 
kinds  were  put  up.     The  steep  hill  to  the  east  was  laid 
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out  with  care  and  many  forms  of  curious  and  beautiful 
ornamentation  were  devised  to  please  and  interest  the 
guests  of  the  occasion. 

In  honour  of  this  occasion  Prince  Fushimi  came  from 
Japan  to  act  as  chairman  of  the  opening  ceremony. 
He  is  the  son  of  Prince  Fushimi  who  has  lately  been 
travelling  in  America.  In  preparation  for  his  coming,  the 
city  went  through  a  species  of  Spring  house-cleaning 
and  all  the  main  thoroughfares  were  covered  with  a  thick 
coating  of  fresh  red  sand. 

On  the  momentous  day  a  large  company  gathered 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Special  trains  had 
been  run  from  Fusan  and  Chemulpo  and  besides  the 
great  number  of  Japanese  and  Korean  officials  there 
were  upwards  of  fifty  Europeans  and  Americans  present. 
Gathered  under  a  spacious  awning  the  company  had  not 
long  to  wait  before  the  exercises  began.  On  the  platform, 
Prince  Fushimi  for  Japan  and  Prince  Eui  Yang  for  Korea 
OL'cupied  the  places  of  honor.  Various  addresses  were 
made  in  Japanese  and  in  Korean  and  the  Prince  declared 
the  railway  open.  Hon.  H.N.  Allen  made  an  appropriate 
speech  in  English.  It  was  partly  reminiscent  in  character 
and  carried  his  hearers  back  to  the  time  when  even  be- 
tween Seoul  and  Chemulpo  there  was  nothing  more  than 
a  bridle-path. 

After  the  formal  exercises  w^ere  over  the  audience 
were  treated  to  excellent  samples  of  Japanese  histrionic 
art.  Poems  were  acted  in  character  and  though  the 
words  were  lost  upon  some  of  the  audience  the  acting 
was  fully  appreciated. 

About  eleven  o'clock  an  elaborate  banquet  was  served 
in  a  long  pavilion  where  one  thousand  guests  were  seated. 
After  this  was  concluded  and  the  toasts  had  been  drunk 
the  guests  wandered  about  the  extensive  grounds  and 
listened  to  the  excellent  music  discoursed  by  the  Imperial 
Korean  Band,  or  examined  the  curious  objects  of  interest 
which  had  been  prepared  by  the  hosts.  In  one  part  of 
the  grounds  a  company  of  jugglers  drew  the  attention  of 
many  of  the  guests  and  in  another  part  trained  Japanese 
wrestlers  were  exhibiting  their  skill. 
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Late  in  the  afternoon  the  guests  dispersed,  but  only 
to  return  in  the  evening  and  witness  the  fine  display  of 
fire-works,  which  closed  with  several  set  pieces  of  great 
beaut V. 

Among  the  guests  of  the  company  was  Mr.  E.  W. 
Frazar  of  Yokohama,  the  head  of  Frazar  and  Co.  who 
furnished  the  line  with  a  large  part  of  the  rails  and  the 
rolling  stock.  He  is  the  son  of  Everett  Frazar  who  was 
for  so  many  years  the  Consul-general  for  Korea  in  New 
York.  He  expressed  himself  with  great  satisfaction  over 
the  fact  that  the  Japanese  had  adopted  the  American 
system  throughout,  in  their  Korean  railwa3's,  contrast- 
ing  it  with  the  heterogeneous  system  found  in  Japan 
itself. 

The  guests  from  Fusan  were  enthusiastic  over  the 
new  120  ton  Baldwin  engines  that  are  being  put  on  the 
road  and  over  the  fact  that  soon  we  shall  see  a  nine-hour 
schedule  between  Fusan  and  Seoul.  This  will  be  an 
average  of  thirty  miles  an  hour  including  stopS.  The 
road  bed,  the  bridges,  the  culverts  and  tunnels  are  all  of 
the  most  sul^stantial  character  and  do  great  credit  to  the 
constructors. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  traffic  on  this  road  is  alread}' 
quite  considerable  and  that  the  Koreans  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  it  very  freely.  The  influence  of  such  an  artery 
of  traffic  and  travel  cannot  but  be  immense.  It  will  al- 
most surely  cause  great  changes  in  former  methods,  and 
during  the  period  of  readjustment  it  may  be  that  more  or 
less  hardship  may  be  caused.  But  this  is  incident  to  all 
great  improvements  and  the  ultimate  results  must  be 
highly  beneficial  to  all  such  Koreans  as  have  energy  and 
ability  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 

When  we  think  of  the  enormous  appreciation  of  land 
values  all  along  the  line  we  feel  as  if  Koreans  ought  to 
inaugurate  a  campaign  of  education,  to  make  their  coun- 
trymen aware  of  this  enhancement  of  value  and  to  urge 
them  to  make  the  q;iost  of  it  rather  than  sell  to  the 
first  bidder  who  oflFers  them  a  ten  per  cent  rise  upon  the 
original  value  of  the  land.  If  a  bag  of  rice  formerly  cost 
nearly  its  full  original  value  to  get  it  to  market,  while 
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now  it  will  cost  only  a  few  cents  to  do  so,  it  is  plain  that 
farm  land  has  nearly  if  not  quite  doubled  in  value.  But 
there  are  other  factors  at  work  as  well,  which  enhance 
the  value  of  land,  and  unless  the  Korean  is  apprised 
of  this  he  is  likely  to  sell  for  much  less  than  his  land  is 
worth. 

Whatever  sentimental  notions  one  may  have  about 
the  Koreans  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  Japanese  have 
come  here  to  stay  and  they  come  with  money,  ready  to 
buy  liberally.  One  of  the  most  important  problems  in 
sight,  therefore,  is  that  of  the  future  of  those  Koreans 
who  elect  to  sell  their  fields.  They  are  not  accustomed 
to  handle  large  sums  of  money  and  it  looks  as  if  there 
would  be  considerable  danger  of  their  suflFering  loss. 
Koreans  should  be  exhorted  to  hold  on  to  their  propert3' 
at  least  until  they  have  clearly  decided  what  to  do  next. 

The  Koreans  will  have  to  leiirn  by  hard  experience 
just  as  the  Japanese  themselves  did  between  1868  and 
1880.  The  stories  that  are  told  of  old  worn-out  steam- 
ships sold  to  the  Japanese  at  high  figures  in  those  da3^s 
would  fill  a  small  volume.  The  Korean  must  also  learn 
b}'  his  failures.  We  believe  that  in  this  school  he  will 
develop  a  fair  degree  of  ability  to  take  care  of  himself.  It 
will  take  time  and  there  will  be  many  unpleasant  ex- 
periences in  the  process,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  is  now 
**up  against*'  a  genuine  business  proposition  and  unless 
he  can  bring  to  bear  upon  the  situation  a  keenness  and 
an  energy  proportionate  to  that  of  the  Japanese  he  will 
go  to  the  wall. 

All  we  ask  is  that  the  Korean  be  given  a  fair  chance. 
If  he  is  given  an  opportunity  to  obtain  redress  in  case  he 
is  treated  in  an  illegal  manner  the  rest  may  safely  be  left 
to  his  native  genius.  But  what  he  surely  should  receive 
from  the  Japanese  is  a  **squ are  deal."  If  this  is  denied 
him  of  course  he  will  have  nothing  left  but  to  succumb 
or  rebel. 

In  spite  of  many  cases  of  injustice  w^hich  have  been 
reported  we  still  believe  that  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over 
Japan  will  put  forth  strenuous  and  successful  efforts  to 
govern  the  unruh'   element  among  her  nationals  in  Ko- 
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rea.  She  may  proclaim  a  protectorate  over  the  coun- 
try and  temporarily  impair  its"  independence.  This 
will  be  contrary  to  her  express  promises  but  there  will 
be  no  one  to  make  a  successful  protest  and  it  may  be 
that  in  time  events  will  so  shape  themselves  that  Korea 
may  again  be  ^iven  an  autonomous  position.  Mean- 
while there  are  important  lessons  of  industry  and 
thrift  for  the  Korean  to  learn  and  upon  his  success  in 
learning  them  will  depend  in  large  part  the  recovery  of 
his  political  autonomy. 


Editorial  Comment. 

The  great  event  of  the  month  has  been  the  crowning 
victory  of  the  Japanese  over  the  Russian  fleet.  The 
details  of  the  fight  are  now  at  hand  and  enough  is 
known  to  demonstrate  that  the  Russian  fleet  was  a  mere 
man  of  straw,  to  be  blown  over  by  the  first  wind.  When 
we  think  of  the  tons  of  printers  ink  that  have  been  ex- 
pended upon  a  minute  description  of  ever\'  movement  of 
this-  doomed  armada  from  the  time  it  left  the  Baltic  Sea 
until  it  was  swept  away  like  a  mere  cob-web  b3'  the  Jap- 
anese navy  there  seems  to  be  a  grim  humor  about  the 
whole  thing.  It  was  a  tragic  comedy !  The  thought  of 
the  doomed  men  who  went  down  in  this  forlorn  hope  is 
inexpressibly  sad.  They  were  trA'ing  to  do  their  duty  as 
they  saw  it ;  but  when  we  look  at  this  event  as  a  war 
measure  and  see  how  totally  the  Russians  misconceived 
of  the  prowess  and  the  skill  of  the  Japanese  we  can  only 
say  that  Russia  is  lacking  in  the  first  essential  of  war — a 
knowledge  of  the  forces  that  she  must  contend  against. 

The  Japanese  command  of  the  sea  is  now  assured  so 
far  as  Russia  is  concerned  and  this  will  put  an  end  to  all 
speculation  as  to  whether  Japan  will  be  permitted  to 
carr\^  out  her  plans  in  Korea  unmolested.  This  is  a  severe 
disappointment  to  man3''  Koreans  but  it  ma}'  prove  best 
for  the  peninsula  after  all.  After  the  strain  and  stress  of 
war  has  been  removed  and  the  Jajianese  authorities  h::ve 
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time  to  examine  the  Korean  question  in  all  its  bearings, 
it  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  they  will  see  fit  to  arrange 
for  the  proper  jurisdiction  of  their  people  in  this  country. 
In  spite  of  the  views  of  some  extremists  we  believe  that 
affairs  maj'  be  so  arranged  liere  that  the  latter  state  of 
Korea  and  of  Koreans  will  be  better  than  the  former  one. 

We  see  from  the  Times  of  London  that  Dr.  Morrison's 
recent  brief  visit  to  Korea  led  him  to  make  such  optimis- 
tic statements,  that  that  influential  periodical  judges 
Japan's  work  in  Korea  to  be  superior  to  the  work  of 
England  in  Egypt.  But  we  would  like  to  inquire  what 
Japan  has  done  for  the  common  people  of  Korea  that  is 
any  way  comparable  with  England's  work  for  the  Fel- 
lahin  of  Egypt.  We  would  not  for  a  moment  disparage 
the  splendid  work  that  Japan  has  done  along  the  line  of 
railway  construction  and  of  general  trade  in  Korea  but 
when  anyone  reports  the  condition  of  affairs  here  in  such 
terms  that  England's  p>eaceful  achievement's  in  Egypt  and 
India  seem  to  be  thrown  into  the  shade,  then  we  are 
compelled  to  interpose  a  decided  negative.  Are  the  peo- 
ple of  Egypt  governed  better  than  before  the  English 
occupation?  Incoraparablj'  better.  But  the  Koreans 
are  governed  no  better  than  before,  if  as  well.  The  great 
public  works  put  through  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  Eg3'pt  have  absolutely  no  counterpart  what- 
ever in  this  country.  The  railway  was  a  war  measure 
which  will  benefit  the  people  of  Korea,  but  such  help  was 
a  secondary  consideration  entirely. 

One  good  result  of  this  great  victory  is  that  the 
state  of  harrowing  uncertainty  inv  which  the  more  con- 
servative officials  of  Korea  were  plunged  has  been  cleared 
tip.  They  know  now  definitely  who  their  masters  are  to 
be  and  they  can  prepare  as  best  they  may  to  accept  the 
inevitable  with  good  grace. 

There  are  so  many  rumors  circulating  that  one 
can  hardly  put  confidence  in  the  statement  of  any 
proposer!  reform  in  Korea  until  after  the  actual 
event,  but  we  hope  that  there  is  more  than  the 
ordinary  amount  of  truth  in  the  report  that  Japanese 
police  are  to  be  stationed  in  each  of  the  prefectures  of 
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Korea.  If  this  means  a  court  of  appeal  to  which  Koreans 
can  bring  cases  of  illtreatment  with  some  hope  of  redress,  a 
very  important  step  in  advance  will  have  been  taken. 
Whatever  happens  to  the  official  ranks  of  Korea,  we 
protest  that  the  common  people  should  be  left  unmolest- 
ed and  that  their  personal  liberty  and  their  property 
rights  should  not  only  not  be  impaired  but,  under  the 
influence  of  the  more  enlightened  power  of  Japan,  they 
should  be  more  carefully  preserv^ed  than  they  ever  have 
been  under  pureh'^  native  control.  American  sympathy  for 
Japan  is  based  upon  the  belief  that  Japan  stands  for  the 
**square  deal,*'  and  Americans  believe  the  justice  of  Japan's 
contention  in  this  present  war  is  based  upon  Russia's 
departure  from  this  principle.  Whatever  America's  good 
will  may  or  maj'-  not  mean  to  Japan,  it  will  be  lost  if  in 
the  flush  of  victory  the  latter  should  take  undue  advant- 
age of  their  power  to  despoil  the  Korean  people  of  their 
territorj''  either  by  seizure  or  by  forced  sale.  Such  acts 
have  been  going  on  all  about  us,  but  it  is  the  hope  of 
Japan's  well-wishers  that  the  Japanese  authorities  will 
'repudiate  such  actions  and  put  themselves  on  record  as 
being  unalterably  determined  to  give  the  common  peo- 
ple of  this  country  a  ''square  deal." 


The  appearance  on  June  3rd  of  the  first  number  of 
the  weekly  Seoul  Press  is  a  matter  on  which  foreign  res- 
idents in  Seoul  and  every  other  portion  of  Korea  should 
be  congratulated.  Jt  is  published  by  the  firm  known  as 
the  Seoul  Press  of  which  Mr.  J.  W.  Hodge  is  the  manager. 
No  intimation  is  given  in  the  first  number  as  to  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  management  of  this  weekly  but  we  are 
pleased  to  learn  from  the  editorial  column  that  **Our 
little  paper  will  be  run  on  a  strictly  honest  and  independ- 
ent basis,  and  will  be  the  tool  of  no  particular  party, 
but  maintain  itself  on  sound  journalistic  lines  and  prin- 
ciples "  The  editor  invites  all  who  are  of  a  literarj' 
turn  of  mind  to  make  use  of  his  columns  and  to  endeavor 
to  make  the  paper  a  success  We  trust  that  our  new  con- 
temporary will  not  he  di?a])pointcd  is  his  plan  and  that 
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he  will}havethe  hearty  support  of  the  reading,  the  writing 
and  the  advertising  portions  of  our  foreign  comraunitj-. 

We  feel  sure  that  this  publication  will  meet  a  very 
decided  need  in  our  community  and  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  a  party  organ  nor  committed  to  any  faction  makes 
it  doubly  valuable.  We  shall  expect  to  see  facts  publish- 
ed, whoever  ma\^  be  pleased  or  displeased  thereby.  Al- 
mpst  all  the  news  that  foreign  papers  in  Japan  get  about 
Korea  is  taken  from  the  reports  in  native  papers,  from 
Japanese  reporters  in  Korea.  They  thus  get  but  one 
side  of  the  story.  The  world  wants  to  know  what  is 
being  dom  in  Korea  not  mere  statements  of  plans  and 
theories.  Every  effort  which  the  Japanese  authorities  or 
private  citizens  put  forth  for  the  benefit  of  the  Korean 
people  should  be  clearly  and  fully  stated  and  full  acknow- 
ledgement should  be  made,  and  if  there  are  evils  which 
need  to  be  remedied  they  should  be,  in  a  kindly  way, 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  public  so  that  an  intelligent 
opinion  can  be  formed  as  to  the  exact  situation  here. 
Public  opinion  is  a  mighty  agency'  either  for  good  or  ill, 
but  the  only  way  it  can  be  legitimately  used  is  by  feeding- 
it  upon  cold,  hard  facts.  That  is  what  makes  the  dif- 
ference between  public  opinion  in  England,  and  in  Russia. 
So  we  hope  that  this  new  periodical  will  hunt  assidu- 
ously for  facts,  and  give  them  to  us.  We  would  rather 
have  one  column  of  facts  about  Korea  than  ten  columns 
of  clippings  from  abroad.  For  this  reason  we  are  pleas- 
ed to  see  that  the  management  of  the  Seoul  Press  intends 
to  increase  gradually  its  staff  of  reporters  and  corre- 
spondents throughout  the  peninsula. 

We  wish  this  journalistic  venture  all  success.  The 
past  ten  years  of  Korean  history  are  strewn  with  wrecks 
of  similar  ventures  but  we  trust  the  time  has  now  come 
when  something  permanent  can  he  undertaken;  and 
when  in  about  1970  the  citizens  of  Seoul  look  over  the 
back  files  of  the  Seoul  Press^  which  will  then  he  in  its  sixty- 
fifth  year,  the}^  will  sa}^  with  pride  **This  is  the  first  gen- 
uine foreign  newspaper  in  Korea.'* 
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The  Home  Department  has  written  to  all  the  provinces  to  the  effect 
that  many  of  the  laws  are  being  disobeyed  and  people  without  means 
of  livelihood  ar^  wandering  about  the  country  accompanying  powerful 
Koreans  or  foreigners  and  tempting  young  people  to  sell  or  pawn  their 
rice  fields  or  other  property,  generally  in  secret  and  then  spend  the 
proceeds  in  riotous  living.  These  debts  have  finally  been  collected  of 
parents  or  brothers  >>y  force,  and  these  innocent  parties  complain  that 
their  property  is  taken  from  them  without  cause.  It  is  a  shameful 
state  of  affairs,  and  hereafter  a  father  will  not  be  compelled  to  pay  the 
debts  of  his  son.  and  'he  so  i  cann  't  -ell  the  fields  of  his  father.  Any 
one  charged  wflh  this  offence  in  future  will  be  severely  punished  and 
the  governors  are  asked  to  notify  all  the  magistrates. 

Early  in  the  month  it  was  reported  that  the  Russian  soldiers  in 
northern  Korea  had  exhausted  all  their  funds  and  were  demanding  both 
money  and  rice  from  every  village. 

The  II  Chin  Hoi  in  Chin  Ju  district  expelled  eighteen  members  and 
brought  six  of  them  into  court  for  punishment  for  illegal  acts. 

The  following  terms  have  been  agreed  upon  between  Korea  and 
Japan  for  the  regulation  of  marine  traffic  lietween  the  two  countries  ; 

1.  According  to  treaty  Korean  and  Japanese  vessels  can  sail  along 
the  coast  and  on  the  rivers  of  both  countries  for  commercial  purposes. 

2.  To  secure  proper  permit  the  owner  or  master  of  a  vessel  after 
applying  to  the  government  authorities  through  his  consul  at  any  com- 
mercial port,  must  apply  to  the  customs  authorities  for  a  navigation 
permit.  This  permit  is  good  for  one  year  only,  and  must  contain  the 
following  : 

a.  Name  and  address  of  ship's  owner. 

b.  Kind  of  ship  and  number  of  tons. 

3.  The  following  rates  must  be  paid  either  to  secure  the  permit  or 
to  have  it  renewed  : 

a.  Twenty  yen   for  each   steamship  or  sail  boat  less  than  100  tons. 

b.  Fifty  yen  for  each  steamer  more  than  100  tons  and  less  than 
500. 

c.  One  Hundred  yen  for  each  steamship  more  than  500  and  less 
than  1,000  tons. 

d.  Five  hundred  yen  for  each  steamship  of  more  than  r,ooo  tons. 

4.  With  this  permit  a  ship  may  sail  along  aqy  coast  or  on  any 
river,  but  cannot  sail  through  a  closed  harbor  for  any  foreign  part. 

5.  The  permit  must  be  exhibited  on  demand  of  any  Customs  officer 
or  magistrate. 
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6.  After  government  consent  has  been  granted  only  one  storage 
house  may  be  erected  at  any  given  port,  the  maximum  area  to  be  not 
more  than  two  hundred  square  meters.  This  land  must  be  cured  by 
application  to  the  magistrate,  and  on  ejqiiration  of  the  contract  may  be 
returned  at  original  pric  e. 

7.  If  the  owner  or  master  of  vessel  acts  contrary  to  this  agreement 
his  permit  may  be  suf^pended  by  the  Customs  authorities,  and  if  a  seri- 
ous wrong  is  committed  the  permit  may  be  cancelled. 

8.  Any  ship  sailing  along  the  coasts  or  on  the  rivers  of  either 
country  vrithout  the  aboFe-mentioned  permit  will  be  examined  by  the 
consul  and  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  five 
hundred  yen  shall  be  imposed. 

9.  If  sailors  on  these  ships  act  contrary  to  these  articles  and  the 
commercial  treaties  or  disturb  the  peace  the  matter  must  be  investigat- 
ed and  adjudicated  according  to  treaty. 

10.  This  agreement  shall  be  in  force  for  five  years. 

It  is  reported  that  a  new  issue  of  3-cent  postage  stamps  for  use  in 
Korea  have  been  ordered  from  the  Printing  Bureau  by  the  Japanese 
government. 

In  northern  Choong  Chung  province  the  Righteous  Army  is  said 
to  be  increasing  daily. 

While  here  several  members  of  the  Japanese  House  of  Commons 
visited  the  Justice  Court  and  city  jail. 

Yi  Yang  pak,  of  Euiju,  has  been  executed,  having  been  charged 
with  injuring  the  military  telegraph  lines. 

The  Yang  Chung  prefect  says  the  Japanese  railway  authorities  have 
demanded  of  him  five  hundred  men  to  work  thirty  days  each  on  the 
railway  line.  He  finds  it  difficult  to  get  fifty  men  for  ten  days,  during 
this  season  of  the  year,  and  thinks  the  people  should  not  be  robbed  of 
their  time  for  plowing  and  weeding  their  fields. 

At  the  ceremony  of  opening  the  Keo-Fu  Railway  there  were 
present  from  the  Japanese  House  of  Peers,  Count  Ohgimachi,  Count 
Matenakoji,  Viscounts  Juonye,  Tsutsumi,  Akabe,  Torii,  Joiye,  Mats- 
daira,  Makino  and  others  to  the  number  of  twenty-eight,  and  from 
the  House  of  Commons  there  were  Messrs.  Yebarar,  Sugita,  Morimato, 
Hoselba,  Ogino,  Asano,  Honai,  Ando,  Fuknoka.  Takenchi,  Iwamato, 
Tsunada,  Nagai,  Ishida,  Terada,  Kimura,  Haseawa.  Matsumoto  and 
others  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  five,  besides,  bankers, 
editors,  shareholders,  contractors  and  railway  managers.  This  dis- 
tinguished company  very  strongly  impressed  the  Korean  officials  and 
the  foreigners  of  various  nationalities  in  Korea  with  the  substantial 
character  behind  Japanese  commercial  enterprises  in  Korea. 
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The  governor  of  South  Choon^  Chung  asks  the  Home  Department 
what  disposition  to  make  of  the  request  of  the  Japanese  army  that  he 
shall  report  concerning  all  the  horses  in  the  province. 

Mr.  Cho  Min  Huy,  Korean  Mininster  to  Japan,  has  been  notified 
bv  the  Foreign  Office  to  return  to  Seoul.  A  reply  has  been  received  that 
Mr.  Cho  18  seriously  ill,  but  will  return  after  his  recovery. 

The  governor  of  North  Pyeng  An  province  reports  to  the  Foreign 
Office  that  the  prefect  of  Kang  Kai  has  received  a  demand  from  the 
Japanese  army  for  two  thousand  oxen,  to  be  delivered  on  the  border  of 
China,  five  hundred  miles  distant.  He  bitterly  complains  because  of 
the  difficulty  in  securing  the  oxen  and  the  hardship  imposed  on  the 
people  during  the  cultivation  season. 

All  the  French  Legation  Guards  have  departed  from  Seoul  with 
the  exception  of  four  who  remain  to  look  after  the  Kussian  Legation 
property. 

In  Juksau  district  about  one  hundred  evil  characters  have  gathered 
under  the  name  Righteous  Army  and  have  been  squeezing  money  and 
rice.  The  magistrate  reported  that  his  efforts  to  arrest  them  had  failed 
because  each  had  a  gun  and  ammunition. 

The  government  has  asked  that  the  following  be  inserted  in  the 
agreement  between  the  Japanese  and  Korean  Comnmnication  Depart- 
ments: 

1.  All  officers  appointed  must  be  Koreans. 

2.  Salaries  of  officers  must  be  paid  by  Korean  Finance  Depart- 
ment. 

3.  Korean  postage  stamps  must  be  used . 

4.  The  duration  of  this  agreement  must  be  settled. 

On  the  first  of  May  the  contract  for  communication  service  between 
Korea  and  Japan  was  published  in  the  Official  Gazette. 

From  his  country  residence  Mr.  Min  Yeng  Kui«  Minister  of  the 
Finance  Department,   sent  in  his  resignation,  r)ut  it  was  not  accepted. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  has  been  requested  to  allow  the  free  and 
uninterrupted  circulation  of  Japanese  bank  notes,  without  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  Korean  market. 

One  night  recently  many  valuable  jewels  and  several  thousand  yen 
were  taken  from  the  home  of  one  of  the  leading  Ministers  in  the  Korean 
government.  Thorough  investigation  revealed  a  trusted  servant  as  the 
guilty  party.  The  goods  were  returned,  and  after  a  lecture  in  which  he 
was  reminded  that  according  to  the  law  of  the  land  he  should  be  impris- 
oned, the  man  was  given  a  handsome  present  and.dismissed  from  service. 

The  Home  Department  has  asked  the  War  Department  to  despatch 
soldiers  to  Choong  Chung  province  to  hasten  the  dispersal  of  robber 
bands. 

Ten  thousand  boxes  of  gunpowder  for  the  use  of  the  British  mines 
are  just  now  being  imported  into  Korea. 
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Syn  Tai-hu,  Chief  of  Police,  has  sent  identical  notes  to  the  police  in 
the  Etc  wards  of  Seoal  to  the  effect  that  young  boys  found  smoking 
cigarettes  must  be  whipped,  and  fathers  neglecting  to  get  the  boys  in 
school  must  be  punished. 

The  German  Minister  has  requested  the  government  to  remove  the 
granite  blocks  from  the  compound  of  the  new  German  Legation  being 
erected  outside  the  West  Gate  of  Seoul,  and  he  also  asks  that  the 
stones  be  used  in  the  repair  of  the  city  wall  in  that  vicinity. 

The  Vice  Minister  of  the  Supreme  Court  asked  for  a  modification 
of  the  Communication  agreement  so  that  all  officials  and  postage 
stamps  be  put  under  the  control  of  the  Korean  government,  but  the 
proposition  has  been  refused  by  the  Japanese. 

On  the  twenty-second  instant  nearly  three  hundred  members  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  went  to  the  Synheung  Temple 
for  a  picnic.  In  addition  to  a  splendid  luncheon,  cooked  in  foreign 
style,  debates  and  several  unique  races  were  features  of  the  day's  outing. 

The  Vice  Minister  of  the  War  Department,  Mr.  Om  chn-ik,  has 
resigned  and  his  resignation  has  been  accepted. 

More  than  one  hundred  post  office  clerks  are  said  to  have  been 
ordered  from  Japan  to  Korea  to  assist  in  the  new  postal  work  under- 
taken by  the  Japanese. 

The  regulations  requiring  examinations  in  order  to  secure  appoint- 
ment to  any  of  the  Departments,  include  the  Chinese  language  (read- 
ing and  composition)  international  history  and  international  law.  Only 
thirty  may  pass  the  examination  at  •ne  time  and  the  first  thirty  have 
already  been  passed  and  have  received  their  appointments. 

The  Korean  Minister  in  Washington  telegraphs  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment that  Korean  immigrants  in  Haw.iii  desire  a  Consul  of  their  own 
nationality  instead  of  a  Japanese  subject. 

When  the  Japanese  officials  took  possession  of  the  postoffices  on 
the  seventeenth  instant  the  Korean  clerks  and  officials  were  assigned' 
certain  duties,  which  they  refused  to  perform.  Resignations  were  sent 
in  and  the  Koreans  went  to  their  homes,  and  for  several  days  refused  to 
attend  the  offices.     A  few  were  arrested  by  the  Japanese. 

Nearly  all  the  officials  of  the  Communication  Department  presented 
their  resignations  a  number  of  times  but  the  resignations  were  not  ac- 
cepted. 

In  addition  to  the  previous  regulations  issued  by  the  Japanese 
commander-in-chief,  the  Foreign  Office  has  been  notified  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  When  the  Korean  government  appoints  a  magistrate  the  office 
of  the  commatider-in-chief  must  first  be  notified. 

2.  Without  the  consent  of  the  commander-in  chief  the  magistrate 
will  not  be  permitted  to  go  to  his  post  of  duty. 

3.  No  mines  can  be  worked  or  forests  be  cut  down  without  per- 
mission of  the  commmder-in-chief. 
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Complaint  ib  made  that  coal  stored  in  Pyeng  Yanfc  bas  been  se- 
cretly sold  without  an  account  being  rendered.  Request -for  payment 
has  been  made  and  a  demand  to  discontinue  secret  selling. 

The  magistrate  of  Chin  Chun  district  reports  that  more  than  seven- 
ty members  of  a  so  called  Righteous  Army  entered  his  district  from 
Chook-san,  with  their  leader  Pak  Chai-man.  They  had  robbed  the  peo- 
}^e  of  rice,  morey  and  guns,  and  departed  in  the  direction  of  Chung  an 
district. 

Mr.  Chung  Choo-yeng  has  been  appointed  governor  of  North  Kyeng 
Sang  province. 

The  Law  Department  has  ordered  all  judges  to  post  bulletins  of  the 
trials  of  those  sentenced  to  be  hung,  so  that  the  public  may  know  the 
charges,  evidence,  and  law  under  which  the  criminal  has  been  con- 
demned to  death. 

The  Wonsan  Kamni  cannot  see  how  ten  policemen  can  satisfac- 
torily perform  the  labors  it  formerly  took  forty  policemen  to  perform. 
He  wiahes  to  know  why  thirty  of  his  policemen  have  been  dismissed, 
and  he  further  greatly  desiies  to  have  their  places  filled  at  once. 

The  Agricultural  Department  has  been  requested  to  grant  the  use 
of  the  bilk  worm  compound  to  the  Japanese  commander-in-chief. 

Graduating  exercises  of  the  Japanese  language  school  in  Chemulpo 
were  held  on  the  twentieth  inst.  The  Minister,  Inspector  and  other 
officers  of  the  Korean  Educational  Department  were  in  attendance. 
The  five  graduates  have  been  appointed  assistant  teachers. 

The  Foreign  Office  has  been  notified   that  the  salaries  of  Japanese 
police  inspectors  \ti  the  five  wards  of  Seoul  must  be  paid  at  once. 

On  the  eighteenth  inst.  a  Japanese  notice  was  posted  on  the  bul- 
letin boards  of  the  Korean  Communication  Department  that  from  that 
day  the  Japanese  would 

1.  Take  charge  of  the  Korean  ordinary  postal  service. 

2.  Take  charge  of  the  Korean  telegraph  and  telephone  service. 

By  a  special  Edict  Prince  Eui  Yang-koon  represented  His  Majesty, 
the  Emperor  of  Korea,  at  the  formal  ceremony  of  opening  the  Seoul- 
Fusan  railway. 

The  Japanese  Prince  received  from  the  Emperor  of  Korea  the  dec- 
oration Keum  Chuk  Tai-soo  and  the  attach^  received  the  Pal  Kwa  and 
Tai  Keu><  decorations  from  His  Majesty. 

It  is  proposed  to  place  Korean  assistants  under  the  Advisers  of  the 
various  Departments  in  the  Korean  government,  with  salaries  paid  by 
the  Finance  Department. 

The  director  of  all  the  foreign  language  schools.  Mr.  Yi  Chong- 
tai,  has  communicated  with  each  school  to  the  effect  that  education  is 
for  the  mind,  the  soul  and  the  body.  Of  late  some  students  have  taken 
a  dislike  to  bodily  exercise.  The  teachers  are  instructed  to  require 
students  to  take  exercise  regularly,  and  all  who  refuse  to  obey  the  order 
must  be  "dropped  from  the  rolls. 
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Prince  Yi  Cbai-wan  has  asked  permiesion  of  the  Household  Depart- 
ment to  erect  a  paper  mill  in  Yang  Kun  district,  and  it  has  been 
granted.  When  told  of  this  His  Majesty  ordered  the  Household  De- 
partment to  collect  the  old  and  useless  paper  from  all  the  Departments 
now  and  in  the  future  and  send  it  to  the  paper  company  without 
charge. 

On  the  13th  inst.  public  exercises  of  all  the  primary  schools  were 
held  and  some  suitable  rewards  were  distributed  by  the  Educational 
Department  to  those  excelling  in  their  studies. 

Trains  are  running  daily  over  the  military  road  between  Seoul  and 
Pyeng  Yang,  and  the  mails  are  carried  regularly.  Passenger  coaches 
are  not  used,  and  at  present  no  passenger  business  is  desired  ;  but  an 
occasional  pass  is  issued  so  that  one  may  make  the  journey  on  an  open 
flat  car,  usually  loaded  with  railroad  or  army  equipment.  The  trip 
Would  doubtless  be  rather  taxing  on  ladies,  and  the  authorities  are  at 
present  chary  in  granting  them  permits. 

The  governor  of  North  Choong  Chung  asks  the  Home  Department 
to  see  that  all  magistrates  residing  in  Seoul  be  sent  to  the  country  at 
once,  because  robbers  are  numerous  and  the  people  cannot  peacefully 
attend  to  their  crops. 

The  Foreign  Department  has  announced  that  it  will  be  impossible 
to  send  a  special  representative  to  Belgium  to  the  forthcoming  congress. 

Six  inspectors  have  been  appointed  by  the  Law  Department. 

The  Home  Department  has  provided  for  the  stationing  of  police 
as  follows: ten  each  for  Mokpo,  Sam-wha,  Masanpo,  Gensan,  Suug- 
chin,  and  Yongampo  ;  eight  each  for  Pyeng  Yang  and  Euiju  ;  and  four 
for  Kyeng  Heung.  The  annual  expense  will  be  twenty-three  thousand 
four  hundred  and  eighty-six  dollars. 

A  band  of  more  than  thirty  robbers  have  been  carrying  on  their 
work  by  daylight  in  the  Poo  Pyung  district,  and  several  wealthy  Kor- 
eans have  fled  to  Seoul  to  escape  trouble  from  them. 

The  II  Chin  Hoi  have  organized  a  company  for  the  ostensible  pur- 
pose of  caltivating  waste  lands,  and  the  Agricultural  Department  has 
been  asked  to  allow  it. 

Since  the  second  instant  only  Japanese  steamers  in  special  in- 
stances have  been  permitted  to  go  north  of  Wonaan,  by  order  of  the 
commanding  general. 

Five  mc^strates  dismissed  for  squeezing  Tnooey  from  the  people 
have  voluntarily  appeared  before  the  Justice  Court. 

Sixteen  thousand  one  hundred  twenty-three  dollars  ninety  cents 
and  two  cash  is  the  amount  paid  for  work  on  the  railroad  in  Pyeng' 
San  district,  Whang  Hai  province,  as  reported  to  the  Home  Depart- 
ment by  the  Tinance  Department. 

Yi  To  Chai,  Minister  of  the  Home  Department,  sent  in  his  resigna- 
tion four  different  times,  and  then  it  was  not  accepted. 
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Mr.  Hayashi,  Japanese  Minister  to  Korea,  has  returned  to  Seoul, 
as  has  also  the  Japanese  Adviser  to  the  Korean  Police  Department. 

Much  of  the  material  for  the  new  water  works  system  has  arrived, 
but  government  delays  have  thus  far  prevented  actual  work  of  con- 
struction. 

The  Korean  Consul,  Mr.  Ma  Kyeng,  has  been  appointed  acting 
Minister  of  the  Korean  Legation  in  London. 

The  Constitutional  Society,  with  Yun  Hyo*chuiig  at  its  head  has 
received  from  the  Japanese  authorities  a  permit  to  hold  meetings. 

The  acting  Foreign  Minister,  Yun  Chi  Ho,  has  received  a  request 
from  the  Chinese  Minister  for  the  release  of  a  Chinese  merchant  recent- 
ly   arrested  at  Haiju. 

A  telegram  from  the  Korean  Legation  in  London  announces  to  the 
Foreign  Department  the  death  of  the  Acting  Minister,  Mr.  Yi  Hon- 
eung.*  A  telegram  from  the  Foreign  Dep  rtment  to  the  Legation  in 
Paris  orders  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Kim-  Myeng-soo,  to  take  charge  of 
Korea's  diplomatic  affairs  in  London. 

Very  numerous  complaints  have  reached  the  Foreign  Office  on  ac- 
count of  large  quantities  of  nickels  having  been  refused  when  offered 
for  exchange.  All  magistrates  in  the  thirteen  provinces  bad  been 
warned  not  to  receive  nickels  not  coined  by  the  government ;  but  of 
late  counterfeit  coins  have  become  so  numerous  that  innocent  people 
suffer  greatly  and  cannot  protect  themselves.  The  government  out  of 
pity  for  the  innocejit  liave  decided  to  acv  ept  coins  whose  quality  and 
form  compare  favorably  vith  government  coins,  even  though  they  may 
be  counterfeit. 

No  celebration  in  Korea  in  m<  dern  times  has  equaled  that  in  Seoul 
on  the  25th  inst.  at  the  formal  opening  of  the  Kei-Hu,  or  Seoul-Fusan 
Railway. 

Many  oxen  have  been  demanded  in  the  north  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  rice  and  other  commooities  to  the  Japanese  army  in 
Manchuria. 

Books  are  now  being  printed  for  the  use  of  tho^e  Koreans  who 
desire  to  study  Japanese  without  a  teacher.  Sample  volumes  have  been 
presented  to  His  Majesty ,  the  Crown  Prince,  and  others  in  the  Royal 
Household. 

The  Forign  Department  has  been  notified  by  the  Japanese  Minister 
that  according  to  the  announcement  of  the  Japanese  Chief  of  the 
Communication  Department  since  he  has  assumed  control  of  Korean 
Communications  he  will  collect  all  rates  from  telegraph,  telephone  and 
post  offices,  and  the  official  salaries  will  be  paid  by  the  Japanese 
government. 
^  A  contract  has  been  signed  with  a  Japanese  fishing  company  defin- 
ing the  limits  of  waters  between  Japan  and  Korea  where  whale  fishery 
may  be  carried  on  in  three  different  districts.  The  yearly  rates  have 
been  incrensed  from  four  hundred  and  fifty  to  nine  litindre*!  yen. 
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From  the  Korean  Legation  in  Paris  a  despatch  has  come  stating 
that  the  secretary,  Min  Sang  Hyun,  is  starting  at  once  for  Korea  as  he 
has  received  notice  of  the  sudden  illness  of  his  father.  As  i  «  mediate 
departure  is  ntrcessary  there  is  not  time  to  secure  leave  of  absence.  The 
government  is  asked  to  pa}'  the  return  expenses. 

The  magistrate  of  Hong  Wau  district  has  been  changed,  but  as  the 
former  magistrate  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Japanese  army 
representations  have  been  made  that  a  change  is  not  desirable. 

The  railway  company  has  been  asked  to  remove  posts  placed 
around  the  hill  near  the  South  Temple. 

Agreements  with  four  French  engineer*  have  been  » ancelled  and 
the  Foreign  Office  has  sent  to  the  French  Legation  eleven  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-three  yen  and  thirty  cente  lor  salaries, 
house  rents  and  traveling  expenses. 

It  is  asked  that  the  material  Which  arrives  at  Fusan  to  be  used  in 
iron  bridges  be  admitted  duty  free. 

The  willow  trees  in  An  Pyen  d  strict  are  asked  for  by  the  Japanese 
anthorities  for  the  railway. 

Civil  service  examinations  were  announced  to  be  held  between  the 
thirteenth  and  seventeenth  of  May,  to  which  each  Department  was 
privileged  to  send  not  to  exceed  five  men.  Vacancies  in  the  office  of 
clerk  in  any  Department  are  to  be  filled  in  regular  order  from  the  ranks 
of  those  passing  the  examination. 

The  Home  Minister,  Mr.  Yi  To-chai,  sent  his  resi«naUon  to  His 
majesty. 

A  dealer  living  in  Chongno  has  secured  the  monopaly  of  furnishing 
all  the  Korean  national  flags  throughout  the  country. 

The  resignation  of  Miu  Yeng  Whan,  Vice  Minister  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  has  been  accepted. 

The  former  Chief  of  Ceremonial  Department  has  been  appointed 
Vice  Minister  of  the  Supreme  Cimrt. 

Governors  of  the  various  provinces  have  been  asked  by  the  Japan- 
ese commander-in-chief  to  report  the  number  of  horses  in  each  district. 
The  ex-mav/istrate  ol  Ko-Wan  district,  Hamkyeng  province,  un- 
folds a  tale  to  the  Home  Department  of  how  he  was  appointed  prefect 
last  September,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Wonsan  on  his  journey  to  take 
up  his  work.  At  Wonsan  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Japanese 
army  detained  him.  He  telegrapled  to  i  he  Home  Department  seven 
different  times  but  received  no  reply.  Finally  the  police  inspector  of 
Wonsan  took  his  official  s<al  by  force  and  there  was  uotliing  left  for  him 
to  do  but  to  return  to  Seoul  which  he  did  four  months  ago.  Now  he 
has  been  dismissed  charged  with  being  absent  from  his  post  of  duty, 
and  he  desires  to  be  relieved  of  the  charge. 

Nine  Japanese  police  inspectors   and   thirteen  policemen  for  the 
various  districts  have  arrived  in  Seoul. 
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According  to  the  recent  military  adjustments  the  monthly  expense 
for  the  army  is  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dollars,  and 
the  adviser  of  the  Finance  Department  is  willing  to  pay  but  one  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  monthly,  hence  the  War  Department  is  shoi:t  on 
salaries. 

The  home  Minister  aud  .'acting  Minister  of  the  Finance  Depart- 
ment presented  their  resignations  but  they  were  not  accepted. 

On  the  sixth  instant  the  Japanese  representatives  appointed  to 
receive  the  transfer  of  the  Korean  communication  Department  made  a 
demand  for  said  transfer  on  the  ground  that  the  government  would 
appoint  special  agents  to  attend  to  the  matter* 

His  Majesty  has  issued  a  proclamation  concerning  the  new  laws 
which  have  been  pronmlgated.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  doubt  in  the  minds  of  magistrates  as  to  whether  certain 
ancient  laws  were  rep>ealed,  and  it  has  therefore  been  found  difficult  to 
enforce  the  existing  laws.  The  i  ew  laws  are  made  up  of  the  best  of 
the  ancient  laws  conformed  to  modern  foreign  regulations,  to  be 
published  throughout  the  country  and  observed  forever. 

The  Sunju  prefect  has  been  summarily  dismissed  for  squeezing 
money  from  citizens  of  his  district. 

The  governor  of  South  Pyeng  An  province  reports  that  the  people 
are  greatly  disturbed,  and  he  asks  that  a  good  magistrate  be  sent  there 
at  once. 

Cutting  of  trees  on  South  mountain  by  the  Japanese  has  been  com- 
plained of,  and  the  authorities  have  been  asked  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

The  Minister  of  the  Law  Department  memorialized  His  Majesty, 
stating  that  law  should  mean  justice  and  asking  permission  to  appoint 
special  agents  from  his  department  to  investigate  all  the  courts  of  Justice 
and  Judges  and  examine  the  evidence  and  judgments  carefully  to  see 
that  no  wrong  is  done.  His  Majesty  'acquiesced,  and  six  agents  have 
been  appointed. 

The  Japanese  gendarmes  have  been  asked  for  permission  to  form 
another  political  organization  by  several  prominent  Koreans. 

Human  bones  are  said  to  have  been  found  scattered  along  the 
road-side  near  the  railway  outside  of  South  Gate,  probably  having  been 
disinterred  when  the  many  graves  were  reaioved  by  railway  workmen. 
The  Home  Department  has  ordered  policemen  to  see  that  the  bones 
are  properly  interred. 

The  former  secretary  to  the  Korean  Legation  in  Russia  returned 
to  Seoul  this  month. 

The  Minister  of  War,  Kwan  Choonghye^,  has  repeatedly  sent 
in  his  resignation  because  of  the  reduction  in  the  allowence  for  military 
expenditure.  He  has  now  been  dismissed  and  Yi  Yong  Ik,  formerly 
governor  of  North  Kyeng-san  province,  has  been  appointed  Minister 
of  War. 
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The  majpstrate  of  Si  HeuitK  district  complaioB  that  the  coniiiii-t  of 
Japanese  workmen  on  the  railroad  is  such  that  the  Koreans  atr  all 
leaving  the  dietrict,  A  reply  bas  been  returned  that  of  course  such 
conduct  will  ceaae  on  completion  oC  the  tailwaj. 

The  kamni  of  Chematpo  reports  the  request  of  the  Japunese  an- 
tht^ties  (or  the  retsoval  of  all  the  inhabitants  from  Walnii  Island,  and 
the  people  are  in  an  uproar. 

The  chief  of  Police  has  proposed  to  the  Home  Deparment  to 
employ  a  force  of  ten  men  in  each  ward  at  ten  Yen  per  month  to  keep 
the  streets  and  gutters  free  from  filth.  .  As  there  are  no  funds  for  the 
pnrpose  be  proposes  to  tax  each  jinrikisha  one  dollar  per  month,  and 
after  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  departmeut  be  will  pmy  aov  re- 
maining money  into  the  Royal  Treasury. 

In  the  Cbuoju  district  the  magistrate  has  been  requested  to  fur- 
nish one  hundred  and  thirty  men  daily  for  work  on  the  Japanese  rail- 
way with  a  daily  wage  of  i^eventy  cents.  It  is  verv  difficult  to  take  the 
uieu  from  their  fields  during  the  sowing  and  cnltivating  season,  and  if 
the  fields  are  neglected  the  crops  will  be  a  failure.  The  magistrate 
asks  the  f;overnvieat  what  he  shall  do. 

Special  thanks  have  been  sent  in  an  official  commanication  to  the 
Japanese  Minister  for  exceptional  greetings  to  the  Korean  Envoy  to 
Japan,  such  as  providing  a  Royal  ship  for  bta  journej"  and  one  of  the 
Royal  palaces  for  bis  hotel. 

The  governor  of  Pusan  reports  that  since  the  action  of  the  Home 
Minister  in  relation  to  the  police  force  many  police  inspectors  are 
resignina,  and  he  asks  that  new  police  regulations  be  promulgated  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

A  complaint  is  made  to  the  Foreign  Office  by  the  Chinese  Minis- 
ter that  many  Koreans  are  crossing  the  border  into  China  and  causing 
disturbances.     He  asks  that  this  be  stopped  at  once. 

The  Finance  Department  has  authorized  the  governor  of  North 
Chulla  province  to  collect  taxes  by  accepting  copper  cash. 

All  the  g<.vernars  of  the  thirteen  provinces  have  been  cautioned  by 
the  Finance  Department  to  collect  the  taxes  with  great  care. 

In  a  cabinet  meeting  the  Ex-minister  of  communications,  Gen, 
Min  Sang  Ho,  is  said  to  have  created  a  sensation  by  declaring  the 
agreement  between  the  Korean  and  Japanese  governments  on  postal 
matters  to  be  sheer  nonsense,  aud  the  other  Ministers  are  said  to  have 
remained  silent  after  bis  denunciation. 

By  a  special  Edict  the  Minister  of  the  Royal  Houi^hold,  Min 
Yeng  Chul  the  General  of  Royal  Officers  Yi  Koun  taik.  and  the  Min- 
ister of  the  War  Depirtment,  Yi  Yong-ik  have  been  decorated  with  the 
First  Degree  of  Pol  Kevai.  Vi  To-Chai,  Minister  of  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, resigned  and  Yi  Chi-yong,  Minister  of  the  Law  Department, 
has  been  appointed  to  take  his  place,  and  Yi  Keun-ho,  governor  of 
Kyeug-kea  province  has  been  made  Minister  of  Law. 
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Dr.  Morrison  on  Korea. 

In  the  last  issue  of  this  magazine  a  brief  mention  was 
made  of  Dr.  Morrison's  report  of  the  condition  of  things 
in  Korea,  a  report  which  caused  the   Times  to  say  that 
England's  work  in  Egypt  would  not  compare  favorably 
with  Japan's   work  in  the  peninsula.     We  have  now  re- 
ceived through  the  foreign  press  of  Japan  the  full  text  of 
that  report.    But  before  reviewing  it  we  wish  to  say  one 
word  upon  the  work  of  a  newspaper  reporter  or  corre- 
spondent.    As  we  understand  it,  his  office  is  simply  and 
solely  to  ascertain  and  transmit  facts  to  his  paper  un- 
colored  by  theories  and  uninfluenced  by  the  policy  which 
that  paper  adopts.     He  may  know  very  well  what  his 
paper  would  like  to  hear  but  if  the  facts  do  not  coincide 
with  that  desire  he  has  no  option.    It  is  the  main  pur- 
pose of  this  Review  to  place  before  the  English  reading 
public  the  facts  of  the  case  as  regards  Korea.    The  state- 
ments made  bj'  Dr.  Morrison  are  diametrically  opposed 
to  many  statements  we  have  made.     Either  he  has  been 
sadly  misled  or  else  we  have.     We  propose  therefore  to 
examine  briefly  the  main  statements  of  the  famous  corre- 
spondent in  a  perfectly  dispassionate  way  and  see  if  we 
can  get  the  issue  squarely  before  the  public.    We  need  not 
reiterate  that  our  position  is  one  of  entire  sympathy 
with  every  legitimate  aspiration  of  the  Japanese.    The 
development  of  the  resources  of  Korea  depends  upon 
their   initiative  and  we  shall  welcome  every    attempt. 
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to  develop  these  resources,  provided  japan  will  re- 
cognize the  personal  and  property  rights  of  individual 
Koreans. 

Dr.  Morrison  says  that  "Reforms  already  effected 
are  remarkable  and  an  unmixed  benefit  to  the  people.** 
One  would  supppse  that  the  Times  would  be  interested  in 
publishing  a  list  of  these  remarkable  reforms — at  least  a 
list  of  them,  even  if  there  be  no  particulars  given.  But 
Dr.  Morrison  does  not  give  a  single  reform  already  ef- 
fected, not  one.  He  has  much  to  say  about  the  railway, 
but  a  railway  is  not  a  reform.  We  admire  it  as  much  as 
anyone  but  we  see  in  it  a  business  proposition  carried 
out  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  Japanese.  It  must,  in- 
cidentally^ be  of  great  advantage  to  the  Koreans  along 
the  route  but  we  cannot  include  it  in  any  list  of  reforms. 
Near  the  end  of  his  communication  Dr.  Morrison  does 
speak  of  some  genuine  reforms.  He  says  the  reform  in 
currency  will  begin  on  July  1st,  that  the  Japanese  Bank 
zaill  reorganize  the  currenc3',  a//// collect  the  land  tax  and 
will  handle  all  state  finance/  It  is  all  in  the  future  tense 
and  thes2  prospective  reforms  cannot  be  put  in  the  list 
of  those  remarkable  ones  which  have  already  been  ef- 
fected. 

He  says  that  these  reforms  that  have  been  already 
effected  **are  causing  dismay  to  the  Emperor  and  his  cor- 
rupt Court  of  eunuchs,  soothsayers,  fortune-tellers  and 
foreign  parasites."  It  may  be  granted  that  considerable 
dismay  is  being  caused  by  the  Japanese  occupation,  al- 
though it  should  be  noted  that  the  latter  had  it  well 
within  their  power  to  handle  affairs  here  in  such  a  way 
that  there  should  be  no  dismay ;  but  when  it  comes  to 
asserting  that  the  Emperor's  court  is  composed  chiefly 
(for  this  is  the  plain  implication)  of  eunuchs,  soothsay- 
ers, fortune-tellers  and  foreign  parasites  we  simply  say 
the  language  is  contemptible.  Does  he  mean  to  tell  us  that 
the  Minister  of  the  Household  and  the  various  officials 
under  him  are  so  low  in  the  scale  of  societ}'^  that  enunchs, 
mountebanks  and  foreign  parasites  are  to  be  mentioned 
before  them?  This  matter  of  foreign  parasites,  too,  de- 
serves attention.     One  unacquainted   with  the  circum- 
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stances  would  judge  from  these  words  that  there  must  be 
at  least  a  half  dozen  foreign  parasites  about  the  person 
of  the  Emperor.  Now  we  are  acquainted  with  ever}' 
foreigner  near  the  person  of  the  Emperor.  There  is  one 
German  lady  who  has  charge  of,  or  has  had  charge  of, 
the  preparation,  and  serving  of  collations  and  dinners 
in  European  style.  Her  duties  are  arduous  and  the}'-  are 
performed  to  the  utmost  satisfaction  both  of  her  employ- 
er and  of  his  guests.  There  is  an  English  lady  employed 
as  tutor  to  the  Crown  Prince,  but  she  does  not  attend 
the  Court.  There  is  an  American  in  charge  of  the  electric 
lighting  plant  in  the  palace  but  his  work  is  solely  that 
of  an  electrician.  Now  these  three  people,  English,  Ger- 
man and  American  are  stigmatized  as  parasites  and  are 
said  to  form  a  part  of  the  Court  of  the  Emperor.  They 
are  all  salaried  employees  of  the  government  and  people 
of  irreproachable  standing  in  the  community.  If  they 
are  parasites  then  every  foreign  employee  of  the  govern- 
ment is  a  parasite. 

We  are  told  that  "the  Japanese  are  paying  lil3erally 
for  everything/'  Now  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  when 
speed  was  essential  the  Japanese  Government  paid  Ko- 
rean coolies  a  comparatively  large  wage  for  transport- 
ing provisions.  The  coolies  left  their  homes  and  followed 
the  track  of  war.  Their  wages  were  high  and  their  ex- 
penses were  also  high.  We  are  prepared  to  say  that 
under  the  circumstaces  the  coolies  were  in  no  way  iDcnefit- 
ted  by  the  sudden  demand  and  the  high  wage.  When  the 
pressure  was  removed  these  high  wages  did  not  continue. 
Today  the  Japanese  pay  a  Korean  coolie  thirty  sen  a 
day,  out  of  which  he  has  to  pay  for  his  food.  But  the 
regular  coolie  wage  in  Seoul  is  one  Korean  dollar  whichj 
is  at  least  equivalent  to  forty  &f«.  The  Japanese  are  not 
paying  liberally  for  everything.  In  W^onsan  and  in 
many  other  places  the  people's  houses  and  fields  have 
been  appropriated,  ostensibly  for  military'  purposes  and 
they  have  received  only  a  fraction  of  the  current  market 
price.  We  have  reliable  correspondents  in  nearly  every 
province  in  Korea  and  the  same  story  comes  from  every 
direction. 
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We  can  hardly  be  charged  with  hypercriticism  when 
we  say  that,  having  obtained  from  the  government  a 
grant  of  the  land  for  the  railroads,  the  Japanese  should 
have  seen  to  it  that  the  people  were  paid  at  least  a 
minimum  market  price  for  the  land.  We  must  leave  it  for 
the  casuist  to  decide  whether  it  was  not  distinctly  im- 
moral to  secure  such  a  concession  from  the  government 
when  it  was  notorious  that  the  finances  of  the  country 
made  it  impossible  to  secure  the  right  of  way  except  by 
enormous  confiscations.  By  this  process  the  Japanese 
identified  themselves  with  an  act  of  spoliation  that  in 
any  other  country  of  the  Par  East  would  have  been  the 
signal  for  instant  and  sanguinary  protest.  We  do  not 
say  that  none  of  the  people  were  paid  for  the  land  but 
we  do  say  that  many  of  them  were  not. 

We  are  told  that  **order  is  preserved  with  the  small- 
est evidence  of  force."  Some  Koreans  near  Seoul  were 
deprived  of  their  fields  and  when  they  protested  they 
were  told  to  look  to  the  government  for  their  pay. 
There  was  not  even  a  government  commission  or  bureau 
whose  special  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  such  claims.  These 
men  were  desperate,  and  in  the  night  they  tore  up  some 
rails  of  the  track  which  was  being  constructed  across 
their  land.  They  knew  nothing  of  martial  law  and  a 
few  days  later  they  were  taken  out  and  tied  to  stakes 
and  riddled  with  bullets.  This  was  eflfective,  and  no  more 
Koreans  have  protested  but  if  Dr.  Morrison  calls  this  the 
smallest  possible  evidence  of  force  we  would  like  to  hear 
what  he  would  call  a  fairly  large  exhibition. 

We  are  told  that  there  is  a  great  contrast  between 
the  policing  of  the  Korean  railway  and  that  of  the  Rus- 
sians in  Manchuria  '*  where  the  people  were  set  at  enmity 
by  the  harsh  treatment  that  they  sufiFered.''  Well  a  few 
days  ago  some  American  gentlemen  were  travelling  be- 
tween Seoul  and  Pusan.  At  a  certain  station  a  Korean 
gentlemen  about  seventy-five  years  old  came  on  the  sta- 
tion platform  leaning  heavily  upon  his  long  staff.  As  he 
was  looking  with  interest  at  the  train  a  Japanese  employee 
of  the  station  about  eighteen  3'ears  old  ami  nearly  nude, 
came  up  behind  the  old  man  and  threwhimheavily  onhis 
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back  and  then  stood  aside  and  laughed.  The  old  man 
painfully  regained  his  feet  and  then  the  young  Japanese 
threw  him  off  the  platform  onto  the  track.  The  old  man 
was  unable  to  rise  and  his  Korean  friends  hastened  to 
pick  him  up.  We  can  bring  irrefutable  proof  of  this  trans- 
action. It  would  be  well  if  the  **mere  handful  oi  gendar-' 
merie'^  mentioned  by  Dr.  Morrison  could  be  largely  in- 
creased in  order  that  the  Koreans  could  be  secure  from 
such  wanton  acts  of  brutality  as  this. 

The  most  astonishing  statement  made  by  the  corres- 
pondent of  the  Times  is  that  "The  Korean  police  have 
iDeen  suspended  and  a  Japanese  gendarmerie  has  under- 
taken since  January  the  maintenance  of  order  in  Seoul 
and  the  surrounding  country."  To  our  certain  know- 
ledge there  has  never  been  a  day  that  the  Koreon  police 
were  suspended.  They  are  in  evidence  everywhere  in 
Seoul  and  its  vicinity  and  Dr.  Morrison  could  not  have 
walked  two  hundred  yards  along  any  thoroughfare  in 
this  city  without  passing  the  little  sentry  boxes  where 
they  are  stationed. 

We  do  not  think  the  extremely  one-sided  view  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Morrison  is  accurate  nor  will  it  do  Japan 
any  real  good.  The  latter  have  acquired  certain  rights 
in  Korea  which  all  are  bound  to  respect.  Railroad 
building  is  a  thing  of  national  and  international  import- 
ance and  the  impulse  given  to  the  development  of  the  coun- 
try's resources  and  industries  is  wholly  praiseworthy; 
but  that,  connected  with  this  work,  there  should  be  no 
mistakes — no  practices  that  are  questionable  is  hardly  to 
be  expected.  As  well-wishers  of  Japan  as  well  as  of 
Korea  we  indicate  the  bad  points  as  well  as  the  good, 
feeling  that  this  is  best  for  every  one  concerned. 


A  Possible  Protectorate. 

As  we  announced  in  a  previons  issue,  it  has  been  in- 
timated to  us  in  unequivocal  terms  by  a  gentleman  in- 
timalely  connected   with   the  Japanese  regiir.e  in  Korea 
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that  upon  the  conclusion  of  peace  Japan  will  declare  a 
protectorate  over  Korea. 

The  question  forthwith  arises  what  the  excuse  can  be. 
We  use  the  word  excuse  advisedly  for  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  war  Japan  concluded  a  special  agreement  with  1 

Korea  guaranteeing  the  integrity  of  the  country >  and  ^ 

therefore  Japan  must  show  good  cause  why  that  agree- 
ment should  be  impaired..  The  reason  must  be  some- 
thing more  than  mere  convenience  and,  since  peace  will 
then  have  been  declared,  it  must  be  something  besides 
military  necessity. 

The  first  possible  reason  may  be  that  at  heart  the 
Korean  government  has  never  been  lo^'al  to  that 
agreement,  that  it  has  always  wished  for  the  success 
of  Russia.  This  excuse  will  not  stand  the  test  of 
critical  examination.  At  the  time  it  was  made  the  Jap- 
anese knew  very  well  where  Korea's  sympathies  were. 
But  it  is  well  "recognized  in  law  that  action  cannot 
be  brought  against  a  man  on  account  of  his  mental 
attitude  unless  that  attitude  results  in  overt  acts  of 
hostility.  Now  we  shall  hardly  be  called  in  question  if 
we  say  that  Korea  has,  in  practice,  lived  up  to  her  agree- 
ment. She  has  given  the  Japanese  everything  that  has 
been  asked  for  so  far  as  it  was  in  her  power ;  military 
occupation  of  the  country  for  strategic  purposes,  supplies, 
labor,  land.  She  has  actively  cooperated  with  Japan  in 
this  war.  That  this  is  so  may  be  seen  when  we  try  to 
imagine  what  Russia  might  have  done  to  Korea  had  she 
been  successful.  She  could  rightly  have  charged  Korea 
with  being  the  active  ally  of  her  enemy  and  she  could 
have  rightly  annexed  the  territory  of  the  peninsula  with- 
out any  sort  of  intermediate  protectorate.  What  cer- 
tain men  in  the  Korean  government  wished  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question.  It  is  what  the  government  did 
that  would  have  justified  Russia  in  taking  the  final  and 
irretnediable  step.  Without  making  any  claim  to  special 
knowledge  of  the  finer  points  of  international  law  we 
think  this  statement  is  unassailable. 

There  must  therefore  be  some  very  strong  reason 
that   would  justifA^   Japan   in  depriving  Korea  of  her  in- 
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dependence  since,  in  law,  Japan's  success  was  Korea's 
success  as  well,  and  in  case  of  failure  Korea  would  have 
lost  everything.  It  has  been  said  that  Japan  has  ac- 
quired special  rights  in  Korea  because  of  her  successful 
military  operations  against  Russia.  It  is  said  that  Japan 
has  staked  so  much  and  spent  so  much  that  she  has  a 
right  to  look  to  Korea  for  part  compensation.  We  con- 
sider such  a  statement  to  be  pure  sophism.  Two  men,  A 
arid  B,  form  an  alliance  to  overcome  an  emeny  of  B's. 
When  that  end  is  attained  B  claims  that  A  must  sacrifice 
his  private  rights  and  his  personal  property  to  reimburse 
B  for  his  expenditure  A  has  a  right  to  reply  that 
it  was  not  his  enemy,  but  B's,  that  was  being  fought  and 
that,  having  risked  his  own  life  and  aided  B  in  every 
possible  way,  he.  A,  should  be  exempt  from  furthur  im- 
post. Not  only  so  but  in  all  fairness  he  has  a  right  to 
demand  that  a  certain  proportionate  part  of  the  fruits 
of  victory  should  be  turned  over  to  him.  If  the  loan  of 
Korea's  territory  hastened  the  end  of  the  war  by  ten 
days  (and  it  surely  did  this)  then  the  very  least  that  can 
be  said  is  that  Japan  owes  her  hearty  thanks  and  un- 
limited good  will.  If  anyone  is  to  be  mulcted  to  pay 
Japan  for  her  losses  surely  Korea  is  the  very  last.  If  this 
is  not  law,  morals  and  common  sense  then  we  have  missed 
the  essential  meaning  of  those  words.  If  there  is  any  one 
thing  that  has  marked  Japan's  militar}'  operations 
throughout  it  is  foresight.  If  then  Japan  intended  or 
desired  to  follow  up  a  successful  war  by  appropriating 
the  territory  of  Korea,  she  should  have  assumed  at  the 
outset,  as  she  well  might  have  done,  that  the  Korean 
government  was  in  secret  alliance  with  Russia  and  that 
the  peninsula  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  Russian 
territory.  Knowing  what  the  world  knows  of  Korea's 
attitude  immediately  before  the  war  can  anyone  be 
hardy  enough  to  deny  that  such  action  would  have  been 
legally  sound  ?  But  thisis  not  what  Japan  did.  Knowing 
fall  well  where  the  sympathies  of  the  Korean  government 
were  she  said  in  eflFect  **vou  had  better  reconsider  vour 
position  and  make  friends  with  us,  lend  us  your  territory 
and  facilitate  our  work  as  best  you  may."    Korea  ac- 
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quiesced  and  by  this  act  and  by  her  subsequent  scrupu- 
lous observance  of  her  duties  as  an  ally  she  took  from 
Japan  all  semblance  of  an  excuse  for  such  action  as  seems 
now  to  be  contemplated. 

But  the  advocates  of  a  protectorate  may  say,  and 
have  said,  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  Korea.  Here  we  come  to  something  tan- 
gible. Waiving  the  question  as  to  whether  a  government 
has  a  right  to  determine  for  itself  in  what  way,  and  in- 
deed whether,  its  resources  shall  be  developed,  we  must 
ask  whether  it  is  true  that  a  protectorate  is  necessary 
for  the  development  of  Korea's  resources.  We  think  a 
negative  answer  should  be  given.  What  stands  in  the  way 
of  such  development  ?  An  American  company  is  mining 
gold  in  the  north  on  a  large  scale  and  in  a  most  successful 
manner  without  any  thought  of  impairing  the  autonomy 
of  the  government.  Japanese  have*  fishing  concessions. 
To  say  that  the  Korean  government  is  blocking  the 
development  of  Korean  wealth  is  a  falsehood.  They  put 
no  sttimbling  block  in  the  way  of  monetary  reform.  For- 
eigners of  every  nationality  have  acquired  the  indisputable 
right  to  buy  and  hold  real  estate  anywhere  in  the  coun- 
try subject  to  their  own  consular  jurisdiction.  It  is  utterly 
untrue  that  a  protectorate  is  necessary  except  upon  one 
single  hypothesis. 

If  Japan  intends  to  allow  her  subjects  to  swam  into 
Korea  and  occupy  the  country  everywhere,  forming  a 
considerable  fraction  of  the  whole  population,  then  steps 
must  be  taken  looking  toward  the  government  of  these 
immigrants.  If  the  Korean  government  is  unable  or  un- 
willing to  provide  the  administrative  machinery  neces- 
sary for  such  jurisdiction  then  some  other  plan  must  be 
adopted.  Here  seens  to  be  the  stong  point  in  the  argu- 
ment of  the  protectionists.  But  there  are  one  or  two 
observations  in  this  connection  that  are  perhaps  worth 
making.  Such  wholesale  immigration  presupposes  the 
acquirement  of  agricultural  land,  since  it  is  well  known 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  immigrants  must  be 
farmers.  This  land  can  be  acquired  in  either  one  of  two 
ways,  government  grant  and  private  purchase.    Let  us 
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consider  these  separately.  The  Korean  Government  has 
certain  land  in  diflFerent  parts  of  the  country.  Some  of 
it  is  tilled  and  some  is  not.  The  best  of  all  this  land  is 
now  tinder  cultivation  at  the  hands  of  tenant  farmers. 
There  are  other  portions  which,  being  inferior  in  quality 
and  situation,  are  not  occupied.  What  then  would  a 
government  grant  mean  ?  It  would  mean  either  the  re- 
moval of  the  present  tenants  or  the  relegation  of  the 
Japanese  immigrants  to  the  less  desirable  portions  of 
the  country.  The  former  of  these  two  courses  is  a  very 
possible  one  judging  from  antecedent  cases  and  the  man^ 
ner  in  which  the  government  acquired  much  of  the  land 
for  the  railroads,  but  it  is  mainfcstly  unjust  and  iniqui* 
tons.  If  what  European  and  American  papers  say  of 
the  Japanese  is  true,  the  latter  cannot  descend  to  such 
tactics  to  secure  land. 

It  is  well  known  that  all  over  the  country  there  are 
large  tracts  of  arable  land  that  lie  fallow  because  of  the 
impossibility  of  irrigating  them.  If  the  Japanese  would 
come  in  with  modern  appliances  and  redeem  such  land 
by  scientific  irrigation  the  work  would  be  praise- worthy 
in  the  extreme.  But  we  have  not  heard  of  a  single  case 
in  which  this  has  been  done  nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Japanese  would  be  willing  to  undertake 
such  arduous  and  expensive  labor  while  below  them  in 
the  valleys  Koreans  are  enjoying  the  use  of  rich  and 
well-watered  fields.  The  Japanese  have  demonstrated 
during  the  past  year  that  they  want  the  best  there  is,  or 
none. 

We  must  come  then  to  the  second  method  of  acquisi- 
tion, namely  private  purchase.  If  we  look  at  the  city  of 
Seoul  and  note  the  rise  in  the  value  of  real  estate  we 
shall  find  that  it  is  caused  mainly,  by  the  large  influx  of 
Japanese  and  the  heavy  demand  that  followed.  The 
Koreans  are  very  keen  to  discover  the  value  of  their  pro- 
perty and  they  can  always  be  trusted  to  do  so,  whether 
in  town  or  country.  Now  at  first,  before  Koreans  have 
succeeded  in  adjusting  themselves  to  the  new  values  of 
real  estate,  a  certain  fraction  of  them  will  sell  at  ap- 
proximately the  old  figures,  but  it  will  be  but  a  short 
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time  before  they  grasp  the  situation  and  ask  the  full 
value.  That  time  will  come  before '  any  considerable 
fraction  of  the  arable  land  is  sold,  and  when  the  Koreans 
begin  to  put  a  price  upon  their  land  approximately  as 
great  as  that  in  Japan  the  immigrants  are  going  to  find 
themselves  in  trouble.  They  will  not  be  able  to  acquire 
land  by  purchase,  the  cessation  of  the  war  will  have  put 
an  end  to  the  confiscation  of  property  for  military  pur- 
poses and  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  obtained  by  any 
honest  means.  If  it  were  the  better  class  of  Japanese 
farmers,  men  with  more  or  less  capital,  that  came  we 
might  expect  that  they  would  buy  land  even  at  greatly 
enhanced  prices,  but  even  so  a  limit  would  soon  be 
reached,  beyond  which  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  go. 
In  what  way  would  a  protectorate  aid  the  Japanese  to 
develop  agriculture  in  Korea  except  it  be  by  providing 
means  whereby  their  people  could  gain  possession  of 
the  soil.  We  cannot  believe  Japan  would  lend  herself  to 
any  such  iniquitous  undertaking. 

Another  argument  is  put  forth  by  the  advocates  of 
the  protectorate.  They  say  the  Korean  government  is 
so  corrupt  that  it  cannot  carry  on  the  administration 
and  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  reform  along  that  line. 
The  only  way,  they  say,  is  to  sweep  the  whole  thing 
aside  and  let  the  Japanese  administer  the  government. 
Now  this  is  mere  assertion  and  requires  proof  before 
those  who  know  the  Koreans  best  will  believe  it.  If  the 
Japanese  from  the  start  had  insisted  that  good  men  be 
put  in  office  and  that  every  form  of  official  oppression 
must  cease,  and  even  under  pressure  the  Koreans  had  re- 
belled against  the  demand,  then  it  might  be  in  order  to 
make  the  above  sweeping  charge ;  but  we  are  ready  to 
affirm,  without  danger  of  contradiction,  that  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  the  Japanese  have  made  any  effort 
whatever  to  have  good  men  put  in  office.  Many  of  the 
very  men  who  were  the  most  corrupt  and  whom  the  Jap- 
anese charged  Russia  with  using  for  questionable  pur- 
poses have  been  left  in  office.  The  notorious  Yi  Yong-ik 
still  flourishes  and  many  another  man  whom  we  might 
name.    It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  if  only  the    official 
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works  in  the  interest  of  the  Japanese  he  will  not  only  be 
left  .in  office  but  pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear  to  pre- 
vent his  removal.  With  what  face  then  can  the  advocates 
of  a  protectorate  claim  that  the  government  cannot  be 
reformed  ?  The  attempt  has  never  been  made,  and  no 
one  knows  whether  it  would  succeed  or  not.  Not  only 
so  but  the  Japanese  authorities  have  never  seriously  de- 
manded reform  along  this  line,  and  it  must  be  reluctant- 
ly confessed  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  desire  it. 
If  a  determined  attempt  had  been  made  to  do  this 
and  had  failed,  then  the  argument  would  have  weight; 
but  whatever  the  probabilities  of  success  or  failure  of 
such  an  attempt  ma3'  be,  the  Japanese  will  commit  a 
great  injustice  if  they  consign  the  Koreans  to  political 
serfdom,  untried  and  uncondemned. 

But  even  if  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  at  the  pre- 
sent time  the  Koreans  are  not  able  to  govern  themselves 
in  an  enlightened  manner  one  would  want  to  know  what 
the  conditions  and  limitations  of  the  protectorate  would 
be.  If  we  understand  what  the  term  protectorate  means, 
it  is  that  one  nation  is  taken  in  hand  by  another  in  order 
to  protect  both  of  them  from  internal  or  external 
harm.  TKere  may  be  many  secondary  considerations 
which  will  conduce  to  the  financial,  political  or  industrial 
benefit  of  the  protector,  but  the  main  reason  must  be  the 
safety  of  the  two.  Now  no  one  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  situationin'Korea  today  will  deny  that  Japan  already 
has  in  this  country  all  the  power  that  is  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  herself  and  of  the'  Korean  people  from 
internal  and  external  foes.  What  the  Koreans  need  is  self- 
respect  and  education.  To  take  away  the  semblance  of 
autonomy  will  be  the  first  step  toward  the  extermin- 
ation of  the  nation,  for  it  will  take  away  all  incentive  to 
self  improvement.  It  will  destroy  their  self-respect  and 
render  help  impossible.'^  Is  this  what  Japan  wants?  We 
do  not  believe  that  it  is  what  the  best  element  in  Japan- 
ese statesmanship  wants,  but  there  are  unfortunately 
some  who  look  upon  the  Koreans  as  the  Boers  of  South 
Africa  looked  upon  the  blacks.  We  believe  there  is  a 
strong  element  among  the  Japanese  statesmen  who  re- 
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cognize  Japan's  obligations  toward  Korea  and  who  be- 
leive  that  it  is  to  Japan's  interest  that  those  obligations 
be  met  in  a  fair  and  straightforward  way. 

If  any  reader  of  these  lines  thinks  that  he  discovers 
in  them  any  ill-feeling  toward  the  Japanese  or  lack  of 
sympathy  with  the  best  interests  of  that  wonderful  peo- 
ple he  reads  wrong.  It  is  possible  to  sympathize  with 
both  Japan  and  Korea,  and  an  attempt  to  discover 
what  equitable  basis  there  can  be  for  the  declaration  of  a 
protectorate  over  the  latter  people  implies  no  hostile 
bias  against  Japan  but  only  a  desire  to  arrive  at  the 
basic  fiacts  of  the  case,  whomsoever  these  may  favor. 


Fragments  From  Korean  Folk-lore, 

BY  HR.  YI  CHONG-WUN. 
▲  TRIO  OF  FOOLS. 

Three  fools  were  once  invited  to  attend  the  birthday 
festival  of  a  friend.  On  the  day  appointed  they  donned 
their  best  clothes  and  set  out  in  high  spirits  for  the  vil- 
lage where  the  friend  lived.  It  was  a  hot  summer's  day 
and  the  blistering  heat  soon  induced  that  gentle  som- 
nolence  which  is  so  tempting  to  the  true  Korean.  Lured 
by  the  shadow  of  a  wide-spreading  tree  they  reclined  sub 
tegmine  fagi  and  took  a  nap.  But  before  doing  so,  one  of 
the  fools,  knowing  in  some  dim  way  that  his  memory 
was  unreliable,  and  fearing  that  he  would  leave  his  hat 
behind  when  he  resumed  his  journey,  hung  it  on  a  branch 
of  a  tree  directly  over  his  head,  so  that  when  he  should 
wake  up  it  would  not  fail  to  be  noticed.  After  wide  ex- 
cursions into  the  land  of  Morpheus  he  awoke,  and  the 
first  thing  his  eyes  rested  upon  was  the  hat.  He  sprang 
up  and  exclaimed : 

**  What  a  lucky  man !  On  my  way  to  a  festival  I  find 
a  new  hat.  It  is  surely  a  God-send."  So  at  the  next 
village  he  sold  the  * 'extra"  hat  at  a  reduced  price  and 
went  along  merrily  with  the  money  jingling  in  his  pouch. 
A  summer  shower  came  on  and  thcv  looked  anxiously  for 
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a  place  of  shelter  where  they  could  keep  their  good 
clothes  dr^'.  One  of  the  fools,  seeing  a  hole  in  a  rock, 
thought  to  keep  at  least  his  hat  dry  and  so  inserted  his 
head  in  the  orifice.  When  the  storm  was  over  he  found 
that  he  could  not  desengage  himself  One  of  his  friends 
seized  him  by  the  heels  and  pulled  so  hard  that  he  came 
away,  minus  his  head.  This  was  awkward.  The  friend 
concluded  that  the  rock  was  to  blame  and  in  his  anger 
gave  it  a  vigorous  kick  which  resulted  in  a  broken  leg. 
So  only  one  of  the  trio  was  left. 

He  reached  the  scene  of  festivity  late  and  foupd  the 
company  far  gone  in  wine,  but  there  was  enough  left  to 
befuddle  one  more. 

He  arrived  home  late  in  the  afternoon  and  threw 
himself  heavily  on  the  mat  and  slept.  Meanwhile  his 
wife,  who  had  succumbed  to  the  blandishments  of  a  Bud- 
dhist monk,  was  planning  with  her  paramour  bow  to  get 
rid  of  her  marital  encumbrance.  At  last,  they  hit  upon 
a  plan.  They  shaved  the  head  of  the  slumberer  and  put  a 
cowl  on  him  and  left  the  rest  to  his  natural  imbecility. 
In  time  he  arose  from  sleep  and  called  to  his  wife.  There 
was  no  answer.  He  saw  a  looking  glass  hanging  before 
him.    Peering  into  it  he  beheld  a  shaven  monk. 

'*Very  curious,"  he  muttered.  **I  thought  I  was  a 
married  man,  but  here  1  find  I  am  a  monk.  This  is  a 
woman's  apartment  and  I  have  broken  the  law  by  com- 
ing here.  I  must  inquire  about  this  at  once."  He  hurried 
out  into  the  kitchen  and  there  encountered  his  wife. 

**Woman,  am  I  your  husband  or  am  I  a  monk?" 
She  fell  into  a  pretended  passion,  heaped  all  sorts  of 
abuse  upon  him  and  told  him  to  begone  or  she  would 
have  him  locked  up  in  jail. 

'* Pardon,  pardon!"  he  cried  **I  have  evidently  been 
dreaming;  but  I  will  go  away  quickly  if  you  will  only  not 
set  the  law  upon  me."  As  [he  climbed  the  hill  to  the 
monastery  he  pondered  sadly  in^his  dim  way  upon  the 
mutations  of  fortune. 
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A  FOX-TRAP. 


A  woman  became,  in  the  natural  process^  of  things, 
the  possessor  of  a  daughter-in-law.  But  instead  of  the 
preternatural  dilligence  which  is  supposed  to  characterize 
the  daughter-in-law,  this  one  cared  for  nothing  but  sleep- 
ing and  eating  So  very  marked  was  this  trait  that  the 
mother  concluded  the  girl  must  be  a  fox  transformed  in- 
to human  shape.  If  so,  a  great  danger  overhung  the 
house,  for  at  any  hour  the  thing  might  change  to  its 
original  and  native  shape  and  work  havoc  in  the  house- 
hold. •  It  was  necessary  to  discover  the  truth  without 
letting  the  girl  know  that  it  was  discovered. 

That  •  night  the  mother  watched  and  saw  that  the 
girl  slumbered  heavily  and  never  waked  once.  At  break- 
fast the  woman  said  to  her  daughter-in-law : 

"Last  night  two  foxes  on  the  hill  kept  barking  so 
continuously  that  I  could  not  get  a  wink  of  sleep." 

"The  same  with  me,"  answered  the  daughter,  "I  was 
kept  awake  too.  That  is  why  I  got  up  so  late  this 
morning." 

"So  you  heard  them  too?  What  a  queer  sound  they 
made — like  this"  and  she  pretended  to  try  and  imitate 
the  barking  of  a  fox. 

"Oh  I  can't  do  it.  I  suppose  my  throat  is  to  old  to 
make  the  noise.     How  was  it  ?" 

"0,"said  the  girl  falling  readily  into  the  trap  "it  is 
very  easy.     They  simply  cried  *Yu-horang!  Yfl-horang!" 

Then  the  mother  knew  her  suspicions  were  correct, 
and  the  next  night  she  had  the  evil  beast  in  human  shape 
strangled  while  she  slept. 


An  Unworded  Bequest. 

A  country  gentleman  acted  for  years  as  the  hanger-on 
and  general  satellite  of  a  high  official  in  Seoul  but  never 
received  any  quid  praquo  in  the  shape  of  office  or  emolu- 
ment of  any  kind.  The  official  at  last  came  to hisend  and 
hi«  sons  stood  about  him  weeping*     The  faithful  but  dis- 
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gtisted  parasite  was  there  too,  and  when  for  some  reason 
the  sons  were  called  from  the  room  and  he  was  left  alone 
with  the  dying  man  he  vented  his  anger  and  disappoint- 
ment by  giving  the  sick  man  a  heavy  kick  in  the  chest 
and  an  ugly  punch  in  the  face. 

The  sons  came  back  and  the  old  man  who  had  lost 
power  of  speech  pointed  to  the  satellite  and  then  at  his 
own  face  and  chest.  At  first  the  sons  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  it  but  at  last  they  fell  on  their  knees  be- 
side him  and  exclaimed  through  their  tears. 

"Yes,  father  we  understand.  You  wish  us  to  repay 
this  good  gentlement  for  all  he  has  done.  Your  parting 
wish  shall  be  remembered.  He  shall  be  one  of  us  and 
your  wealth  will  be  shared  between  us  all  as  between 
brothers."  A  spasm  passed  across  the  old  man's  face 
and  he  passed  away,  but  the  astonished  and  delighted 
gentlemen  had  slipped  into  the  hallway  to  hide  the  grin 
which  betokened  his  joy  that  the  old  man  had  passed 
away  before  he  had  time  to  add  a  codicil  to  that  will. 


A  Visit  to  Quelpart. 

(continued) 

Horses  and  cattle  are  very  important  items  of  export 
from  the  island  of  Quelpart  and  a  good  many  of  the  Ko- 
rean horses  come  from  there.  The  cattle  are  not  nearly 
as  large  and  strong  as  on  the  mainland.  The  average 
price  of  a  horse  is  sixteen  dollars  and  of  a  bull  or  cow 
twenty-five.  The  ponies  and  cattle  are  turned  loose  all 
over  the  island  and  are  left  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
alto  they  all  have  owners.  In  the  winter  they  feed  in 
the  fields  and  in  the  spring  they  are  driven  into  the 
mountains  for  the  summer.  The  stone  walls  built  be- 
tween all  the  fields  are  intended  for  keeping  the  ponies 
from  running  about  from  field  to  field.  A  good  many  of 
the  horses  and  cattle  belong  to  the  government  and  an 
official  is  kept  there  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  them. 
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Some  years  ago  he  had  to  send  up  annually  a  certain 
number  of  horses  and  cattle  to  Seoul  for  the  use  of  the 
government.  Since  taxes  in  kind  were  abolished,  he  has 
been  selling  the  animals  and  sending  up  money.  As 
there  is  no  watch  kept  the  islanders  have  no  hesitation 
in  catching  and  utilizing  a  government  cow  or  horse 
whenever  they  have  need  for  it.  Not  only  is  the  trade 
in  its  in£aint  state  bat  the  mode  of  life  of  the  people  ia 
quite  primitive.  Owing  to  the  isolation  of  the  idand 
the  people  are  much  more  ignorant  and  much  less  civi- 
lized than  those  of  the  mainland.  As  on  the  mainland, 
so  on  the  islands,  the  people  have  little  religion.  A  Con- 
fucian temple  in  each  of  the  three  cities,  six  or  eight  large 
idols  cut  from  lava  and  placed  outside  of  each  gate,  and  a 
few  shrines  seem  to  satisfy  all  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
hundred  thousand  people.  There  is  not  one  Buddhist 
temple  nor  a  priest  on  the  whole  island.  It  is  said  that 
about  a  hundred  years  ago  a.  sceptical  s^overnor  ordered 
all  the  temples  to  be  destroyed  and  all  the  priests  driven 
out.  Since  then  they  have  never  been  allowed  to  return. 
The  governor  was  punished,  though  for  his  atheism  and 
soon  died  at  Che-ju  far  away  from  his  relatives  and 
friends. 

There  are  a  few  interesting  sights  on  the  island .  With- 
in ten  li  from  Tai-Chung  one  sees  a  peculiar  rock  rising 
abruptly  to  the  height  of  some  eight  hundred  feet.  On  the 
south  side  of  it  at  the  height  of  about  three  hundred  feet 
there  is  a  cave  some  twenty  feet  vride  at  the  entrance, 
twenty  feet  long  and  forty  feet  high.  From  the  opening 
of  the  cave  the  view  over  the  country  and  the  sea  is 
magnificent.  We  were  told  that  many  years  ago  a  Bud- 
dhist temple  was  standing  in  the  cave,  but  was  destroyed 
at  the  same  time  as  the  others.  At  a  distance  of  thirty 
and  sixty  li  from  Tai  Chung,  on  the  way  to  Chung-Ui 
there  are  two  waterfalls  formed  by  two  circular  holes  in 
the  rocky  ground,  about  thirty  feet  wide  and  forty  feet- 
deep.  The  walls  are  quite  vertical  and  two  small  moun- 
tain streams  fall  into  them.  When  we  saw  them,  one  of 
the  steams  was  almost  dry,  and  the  other  one  had  but 
little  water,  but  in  the  rainy  season  the^*-  must  present  a 
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splendid  sight.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  both 
waterfalls  are  exactly  alike.  Not  far  from  the  top  of  Mt. 
Auckland  there  stand  up  in  one  place  a  number  of  rocks 
all  alike  and  of  the  size  of  a  man ;  when  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance they  resemble  a  company  of  people  and  this  caused 
the  Koreans  to  call  them  O-paikchang  gun  (five  hundred 
heroes).  Not  far  from  Chung-Ui  there  is  a  place  with 
which  the  following  legend  is  connected : 

Many  years  ago  a  very  large  snake  lived  there,  and 
from  time  immemorial  a  yearly  sacrifice  of  a  beautiful 
virgin  had  to  be  offered.     The  snake  used  to  devour  her 
alive.     If  the  virgin  was  not  brought,  rains  would  not 
fall,  strong  winds  would  begin  to  blow,  horses  and  cattle 
would  die,  and  sickness  and  other  calamities  would  be- 
fall the  people.     About  a  hundred  years  ago  a  man  had 
a  very  beautiful  daughter,  who  was  the  pride  and  the  pet 
of  the  family.     Soon  her  turn  came  to  be  sacrificed.    The 
father,  however  did  not  care  to  part  with  her  and  made 
up  his  mind  to  try  and  rid  the  island  of  the  blood-thirsty 
pest.    So  when  the  lime  for  offering  the  sacrifice  came 
this  Theseus  of  Quelpart  took  a  sharp  ax  with  him  and 
led  his  daughter  to  the  sacrificial  spot.    He  left  her  there 
and  hid  himself  not  far  away.    Soon  the  snake  came  out, 
but  before  he  had  time  to  touch  the  maiden,  the  man  was 
on  him  and  with  one  blow  chopped  off  his  head.     After 
this  he  cut  the  snake  all  to  pieces  and  put  it  into  a 
large  ^/wr^z  jar  covering  it  tightly  up.    The  people   were 
thinking  they  we  going  to  live  now  in  peac*e.    But  from 
that  day  the  snake  began  to  appear  to  the  people  in  their 
dreams  begging  them  to  take  out  the  pieces  of  his  body 
from  the  jar  and  threatening  severe  vengeance  if  they  did 
not  do  so.     The  people  became  frightened  and  at  last  de- 
cided to  do  as  the  snake  had  bidden  them.  But  when  they 
emptied  the  jar  every  piece  of  the  former  snake  turned  in- 
to a  whole  individual  snake  and  the  place  was  filled 
with  them.      However  the  supernatural  power  of  the 
snake  was  lost  and  no  more  virgin  sacrifices  were  needed. 
Still,  to  be  sure  about  it,  sacrifices  of  a  pig,  rice,  whisky 
etc.,  are  offered  yearly  on  that  spot.     The   ceremony  is 
performed  by  mutangSy  who  of  course  only  show  the  eat- 
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the  immemorial  custom  of  barter.  Even  todav  this  form 
of  trade  has  by  no  means  ceased  and  many  Koreans  still 
look  upon  rice  or  cotton  or  linen  as  legal  tender.  In  the 
country  there  are  stated  places  where  periodical  markets 
are  held.  There  are  few  people  who  cannot  find  one  of 
these  chang  within  thirty  miles  of  their  homes.  As  a  rule 
I  these  are  held  once  in  five  days  but  there  are  many  special 
markets  for  special  objects.  Almost  every  Korean  pro- 
duct has  its  special  season.  The  agricultural  products 
are  naturally  more  in  evidence  in  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn. Almost  all  farmers  add  to  their  income  bv  some 
sort  of  handicraft  during  the  winter  and  the  products  of 
such  work  are  on  sale  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months. 

For  long  centuries  there  existed  a  peddlars' guild  com- 
posed of  thousands  of  men  throughout  the  count3'  who 
travelled  on  foot  with  packs  on  their  backs  and  peddled 
their  goods  from  house  to  house.  They  had  regular  cir- 
cuits and  their  organization  was  quite  complete.  In  later 
days  this  guild  fell  into  decay  and  was  superseded  b^^  a 
gang  of  evil  men  who  were  used  by  corrupt  officials  to  do 
questionable  work.  They  were  not  pcddlars  and  the 
unsavory  reputation  of  the  **Peddlar's  Guild"  should 
not  attach  to  the  genuine  peddlars. 

It  was  mainly  through  the  markets  and  the  peddlars 
that  domestic  trade  was  carried  on  in  the  country.  In 
the  great  centers  ordinary  shops  were  common  and  al- 
most every  commodit3'  was  handled  by  a  separate  guild. 
The  freemasonry  of  trade  reached  very  extensive  bounds. 
Many  of  these  guilds  were  incipient  or  partial  insurance 
companes  and  loss  by  fire  or  death  became  a  matter  of 
mutual  aid.  These  guilds  were  taxed,  not  regularly  but 
as  occasion  might  demand.  Whenever  some  sudden  pres- 
sure was  put  on  the  royal  household  for  money  a  draft 
upon  the  guilds  was  always  honored, 

Korean  shops  are  of  two  kinds,  open  and  closed ! 
The  ordinary  shop  is  hardly  more  than  a  stall ;  open 
directly  upon  the  street  where  the  pruchaser  can  pick  up 
and  examine  almost  any  article  in  stock.  The  large 
merchants,  hawever^  who  handle    silks,  cotton,  linen. 
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grasscloth,  shoes  and  some  other  goods  have  nothing 
whatever  on  view.  You  enter  and  ask  for  what  you  want 
and  it  is  brought  forth  from  the  store  room  or  closet. 
This  seems  very  strange  to  foreigners  who  always  want 
to  compare  and  select  their  goods.  Often  enough  a  tru- 
culent merchant  after  showing  one  shade  of  silk  will  refuse 
to  show  more  and  say  that  if  this  is  not  what  you  want 
he  has  nothing  that  will  satisfy  you.  You  arc  expected 
to  state  exactly  what  you  want  and  when  that  is  pro- 
duced and  examined  the  price  alone  is  expected  to  require 
consideration.  Shopping  in  Korea  is  hot  reckoned  one  of 
the  joys  of  life,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  the  west. 

The  sale  and  purchase  of  real  estate  in  large  towns  is 
always  eflfected  through  house-brokers  but  fields  change 
hands  very  commonly  by  direct  communication  between 
the  parties  interested.  The  legal  rate  of  commission  to 
the  broker  is  one  percent  of  the  purchase  price  of  the 
house  and  is  paid  by  the  seller.  The  purchaser  furnishes 
two  pounds  of  tobacco  to  be  consumed  during  the  pro- 
cess of  negotiations.  There  is  a  house-brokers'  guild  and 
the  name  of  each  member  is  registered  at  the  Mayor's  of- 
fice. If  a  broker  falsifies  the  amount  demanded  by  the 
seller  and  '•eats'*  the  extra  mortey,  he  is  verj^  likely  to  be 
found  out,  in  which  case  he  will  be  expelled  from  the 
guild  and  his  license  will  be  taken  away. 

Until  very  recentlv  there  have  been  no  banks  in 
Korea,  but  the  copper  cash  is  so  unwieldy  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  so  great  that  various  devices  have  been 
hit  upon  to  save  the  expense  of  handling.  Large  firms  in 
Seoul,  especially  the  guilds,  have  been  accustomed  to  put 
out  private  notes  of  land  which  are  uniformly  honored. 
The  credit  of  these  houses  is  well  established  and  it  is 
very  seldom  that  a  Korean  loses  by  using  these  notes. 
When  taxes  were  paid  in  rice  an  enormous  amount  of 
labor  was  entailed  in  its  transport  to  the  capital,  but 
since  taxes  have  been  paid  in  money  it  is  much  simplified. 
Yet  the  difficulty  of  bringing  up  the  money  to  Seoul  has 
resulted  in  a  sort  of  exchange  which  is  mutually  beneficial 
to  all  parties.  A  man  with  capital  will  pay  in  to'the  cen- 
tral government  the  entire  taxes  of  a  district  and  receive 
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an  order  on  the  prefect  for  the  amount.  Having  received 
it  in  the  country  he  buys  goods  or  produce  and  markets 
them  in  Seoul  or  some  provincial  center  and  makes  a  hand- 
some profit.  Of  late  years  the  government  has  accepted 
their  own  depreciate  nickel  coins  in  payment  of  taxes.  It 
takes  upwards  of  four  dollars  in  this  currency  to  equal 
an  American  dollar.  But  in  the  coimtry  the  payment 
must  be  in  copper  cash  since  the  nickels  do  not  circulate 
there.  But  it  takes  only  three  dollars  of  the  cash  to  equal 
an  American  dollar.  It  follows  then  that  the  operation 
is  an  immensely  profitable  one  for  the  speculator.  For 
this  reason  the  prefects  themselves  generally  finance  the 
thing  and  reap  the  profits.  In  no  land  is  there  a  more 
practical  appliciation  of  the  adage  that  to  him  who  has 
shall  more  be  given  and  from  him  who  has  not  shall  be 
taken  even  that  which  he  has. 

The  rate  of  interest  is  everywhere  proportionate  to 
the  safety  of  the  investment.  For  this  reason  we  find 
that  in  Korea  money  ordinarly  brings  from  two  to  five 
percent  a  month.  Good  security  is  generally  forthcom- 
ing, and  so  one  may  well  ask  why  it  is  so  precarious  to 
lend.  The  answer  is  not  creditable  to  Korean  justice. 
In  case  a  man  has  to  foreclose  a  mortgage  and  enter  up- 
on possession  of  the  property  he  will  need  the  sanction 
of  the  authorities,  since  .possession  here  as  elsewhere  is 
nine  points  of  the  law.  The  trouble  is  that  a  large  frac- 
tion of  the  remaining  point  is  dependent  upon  the  caprice 
or  the  venality  of  the  official  whose  duty  it  is  to  adjudi- 
cate the  case.  In  a  land  where  bribery  is  almost  second 
nature  and  where  private  rights  are  of  small  account 
unless  backed  up  by  some  sort  of  influence,  the  thwarting 
of  justice  is  extremely  common.  For  this  reason  the  best 
apparent  security  may  be  only  a  broken  reed,  as  the  cred- 
itor often  finds  to  his  cost,  when  he  comes  to  lean  upon 
it.  Let  us  take  a  concrete  case.  A  man  borrows  a  sum 
of  money  giving  his  house  deed  as  security.  He  then 
makes  out  a  false  deed  and  sells  to  a  third  party  and 
leaves  for  parts  unknown.  The  mortgage  becomes  due 
and  the  mortgagee  proceeds  to  foreclose.  It  is  now  a 
question  of  which  deeds  are  the  right   ones.      The  owner 
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may  have  gone  to  the  mayor's  office  and  obtained  a  new 
deed  on  the  ground  that  the  old  ones  were  lost.  There 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  adjudicating  the  case  but  the 
occupant  having  purchased  in  good  faith  is  naturally 
loath  to  move  out.  He  is  willing  to  put  down  a  neat 
sum  to  secure  his  possession.  It  all  depends,  now,  upon 
the  character  of  the  official  and  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
mere  jurisprudence.  Herein  lies  the  uncertainty.  When 
money  is  loaned  at  the  minimum  rate  of  two  percent,  or 
in  exceptional  cases  one  and  a  half  percent,  a  month,  the 
borrower,  besides  giving  security,  generally  gets  some 
well  known  and  reliable  merchant  to  indorse  the  note. 
As  the  merchant  cannot  afford  to  have  his  credit  brought 
in  question,  the  chances  of  loss  are  very  small. 

Considering  the  great  inequalities  in  commercial  ethics 
here,  the  Koreans  trust  each  other  in  a  really  remarkable 
manner.  The  aggregate  of  money  placed  in  trust  is  very 
large.  The  average  Korean  would  scorn  to  ask  from  his 
friend  more  than  a  simple  receipt  for  money  turned  over 
in  trust  and  it  is  my  deliberate  conviction  that  in  all  but 
.a  small  fraction  of  cases  the  ordinary  ^nse  of  justice  and 
decency  is  a  far  greater  deterrent  to  indirection  than  any 
legal  restraints  could  possibly  be. 


Unknown  Land. 

"You  are  the  first  foreigners  who  ever  came  to  this 
city."  So  said  the  hotel  keeper  with  whom  we  staid 
over  Sunday  in  Sanchung  City. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  regret  that  so  great  a  part  of 
Korea  is  as  yet  unknown  to  the  foreigner.  As  soon  as  we 
leave  the  ports  and  large  centers  and  the  connecting  main 
lines  of  travel  hardly  anyone,  save  perhaps  one  or  two 
missionaries,  ever  penetrates,  and  even  the  missionary 
knows  very  little  of  the  country  except  that  part  which 
lies  on  the  road  to  and  from  his  churches.  I  was  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  white  man's  small  knowledge  of  Korea 
when  last  November  I  took  a  trip  with  Rev.  E.  F.  Hall 
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into  the  northwestern  part  of  South  Kyung  Sang  Pro- 
vince. After  crossing  the  lazy  Naktong  River  some  eighty 
miles  from  Fusan  we  traveled  through  six  magistracies 
before  we  reached  the  ChuUa  border,  and  careful  enquiry 
seemed  to  indicate  that  not  more  than  one  foreigner  had 
ever  been  seen  in  any  magistracy.  We  thought  we  were 
able  to  identify  Mr.  Adams  as  the  foreigner  who  had 
sold  tracts  and  preached  some  eight  years  ago  in  Chogei 
and  Hapchun;  Mr.  Ross  as  the  one  who  had  been  seen  in 
Samga  some  six  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Miller  as  the 
white  man  on  a  two  wheeled  machine  who  had  passed 
through  some  four^  years  ago  on  the  main  road  from 
Chunju,  capital  of  North  ChuUa,  to  Chinju,  capital  of 
South  Kyung  Sang  Province.  Besides  these  three  men 
seen  in  the  districts  named,  no  white  visitors  were  report- 
ed to  us.  Even  the  French  fathers  whom  I  had  consider- 
ed ubiquitous  in  Kyung  Sang  Province  seem  to  have  left 
these  magistracies  out  of  their  travels,  though  indefinite 
rumors  led  me  to  think  perhaps  three  out  of  the  six  had 
been  touched. 

The  part  of  the  country  through  which  we  passed, 
traveling  by  the  main  roads  from  city  to  city,  seemed 
more  mountainous  than  that  nearer  Fusan  and  Taiku. 
Certainly  the  valleys  grew  narrower  and  the  ^spect  of 
the  mountains  more  forbidding.  As  the  valleys  shrank 
more  and  more  until  they  became  mere  farrows  in  the 
gigantic  back  of  the  mountains,  the  arable  land  rapidly 
decreased  and  the  population  decreased  in  like  propor- 
tion. We  were  led  to  believe  by  our  own  observation 
and  by  diligent  inquiries  as  to  markets,  etc.,  that  there 
were  comparatively  much  fewer  people  in  that  western 
district  than  in  the  richer  district  through  which  the 
railroad  passes.  For  the  first  time  in  my  Korean  ex- 
perience I  traveled  twenty  li  without  seeing  a  house. 

Our  trip  brought  us  within  view  of  the  famous 
mountain,  Chirisan.  This  is  the  highest  mountain  in 
southern  Korea,  and  is  on  the  border  between  South 
K3rung  Sang  and  the  Chulla  Provinces.  The  voluble 
Korean,  who  was  anxious  to  tell  us  everything,  insisted 
that  its  foot  rested  on  eight  different  magistracies,  that 
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it  was  600  li  around  it,  that  it  was  50  li  from  bottom  to 
top  by  the  shortest  road,  that  it  abounded  in  bearsf, 
tigers  and  wild  boars,  and  that  its  summit  could  only 
be  reached  in  the  summer  months,  for  as  he  said,  even 
then — ^it  was  Thanksgiving  day— the  snow  would  be  up 
to  one's  neck.  This  mountain  with  its  numerous  spurs 
is  certainly  a  formidable  barrier  to  travelers,  and  by  its 
height  has  won  for  itself  a  place  of  prominence  in  Korean 
mountain  lore. 

Entering  the  district  of  Qapchun  from  the  eastern 
side  we  came  upon  the  prettiest  natural  scenery  I  have 
found  in  Korea.  It  was  a  gigantic  mountain  cliflF  over- 
hanging for  perhaps  half  a  mile  a  delightful  little  stream. 
About  halfway  up  the  cliff"  was  a  winding  natural  road 
about  eight  feet  wide,  while  above,  the  rocks  towered  up 
a  straight  column  and  below,  there  was  a  sheer  drop  of 
two  hundred  feet  or  so  to  the  glistening  stream.  But 
not  only  was  this  natural  roadway  a  wonder  to  us,  but 
we  marvelled  at  the  rich  verdure  on  that  rocky  promin- 
ence. Large  trees  a  foot  in  diameter  sprang  sideways  out 
of  solid  rock  and  then  coming  upwards  sent  out  their 
branches  as  naturally  as  if  the  roots  were  imbedded  in 
rich  earth.  The  November  weather  had  tinted  the  leaves 
with  every  autumal  hue,  and  the  colored  foliage  was  so 
thick  we  hardly  saw  the  sun  from  one  end  of  the  beauti- 
ful walk  to  the  other. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  walk  which  we  named  "The 
Cliff"  Walk"  we  came  across  two  huge  boulders  which 
nearly  blocked  the  way.  They  had  dropped  down  from 
the  mass  of  rock  above,  and  the  sight  of  them  added  to 
the  fear  which  had  lurked  within  us  from  our  entrance 
into  those  scenes  lest  we  should  be  struck  by  some  falling 
rock.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village  near  by  say  that 
whenever  a  rock  falls  some  one  in  the  village  dies  within  a 
few  days.  Not  long  since  an  old  man  passed  away  ten 
days  after  a  piece  of  rock  had  broken  loose  from  the  cliff" 
and  fallen. 

Towering  cliff",  shining  stream,  romantic  path,  curi- 
ous trees,  glorious  foliage,  appalling  height ;— if  it  were 
in  som^  more  favored  land,  it  would  be  bought  at  a 
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fabulous  price  as  a  national  park  and  fast  railroads  would 
convey  the  multitude  to  see  this  wonder,  and  lovers  to 
whisper  secrets  in  its  deepest  shade. 

Our  trip  was  not  without  its  amusing  experiences, 
and  many  were  the  cows  which  created  fun  for  the  on- 
lookers but  consternation  for  their  owners.  Just  as  we 
were  entering  Hamy ang  City  we  came  upon  a  young  man 
plowing  with  a  cow.  The  cow  did  not  like  our  appear- 
ance and  began  to  look  wildly  alarmed. 

"Hold  the  cow  tight,"  I  shouted. 

"There  is  no  cause  for  worry,"  came  the  response. 

But  as  the  cow  was  worrying,  whether  I  was  or  not, 
I  shouted  again,  "Take  hold  of  the  cow's  head." 

"It  is  all  right.  Don't  you  see  I  have  hold  of  this 
rope"— a  rope  about  15  feet  long. 

But  the  cow,  being  sure  it  was  not  all  right,  made  a 
lunge,  the  rope  broke,  and  away  she  went,  over  a  low 
wall,  through  a  stony  bottomed  creek,  across  the  sandy 
plain,  terror  pictured  in  every  jump,  while  the  plow 
turned  somersaults  and  handsprings,  poked  its  nose  into 
rocks,  smashed  its  handles  on  the  cow's  back, — ^away  and 
a  never  slackening  speed  until  it  was  lost  to  view  behind 
a  sheltering  strip  of  woods. 

The  young  man  immediately  began  to  howl,  " Aigo ! 
Aigo ! !  Aigo ! ! !  It  was  a  borrowed  plow  and  will  cost 
me  thirty  nyang  and  I  only  g^t  thirty  nyang  a  year;"  and 
with  huge  sobs  and  mighty  crying  the  young  man  fol- 
lowed us  to  the  entrance  of  the  city,  where  he  left  us  to 
search  for  the  truant  cow. 

The  next  morning  he  came  bearing  several  pieces  of 
the  shattered  plowshare  that  we  might  look  on  the  ruin. 
We  lectured  him — we  had  to  do  something — on  not  seiz- 
ing the  cow  when  told,  but  to  make  the  lecture  sit  easily 
we  gave  him  a  little  present.  He  warmly  protested  he 
had  not  come  for  money,  only  to  show  the  damage,  but 
he  took  the  gift  without  much  urging.  However  in  the 
evening  our  hotel  keeper  handed  us  ten  eggs. 

"We  have  enough  eggs,  thank  you,  we  do  not  need 
these." 

"But  these  are  the  eggs  the  young  man  with  the 
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broken  plow  left  as  a  token  of  his  gratitude  for  your  un- 
expected present." 

So  we  ate  them,  and  have  nev^r  heard  of  the  cow, 
plow  or  young  man  since. 

We  were  somewhat  of  a  curiosity  in  that  unexplor- 
ed region,  but  the  Korean  who  never  sees  a  foreigner 
evidently  has  not  much  of  an  appetite  for  a  vision,  fortho 
they  were  curious  as  to  our  food  and  did  swarm  the  doors 
at  times,  yet  we  were  not  as  badly  beset  by  gaping  na- 
tives as  we  used  to  be  a  few  years  ago  almost  in  the  streets 
of  Pusan. 

We  did  not  repeat  the  robber  experiences  I  had  enjoy- 
ed five  years  ago  on  the  way  to  Taiku,  tho  we  were  not 
free  from  alarms.  On  the  highest  mountain  slope,  we 
passed  a  body  of  men  just  emerging  from  a  village  while 
the  cries  of  distress  arose  wildly  from  the  place.  They 
had  no  visible  arms,  but  our  Koreans  assured  us  they 
were  a  lawless  band  given  to  robbery  and  violence.  We 
were  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged.  That  whole  western 
region  swarms  with  highwaymen,  and  fifty  soldiers  were 
quartered  near  by  to  seize  them,  but  the  influence  of  the 
soldiers  spreads  visibly  only- a  few  miles.  In  Sanchung 
we  were  told  that  not  long  before,  at  night,  twenty  nine 
men  had  come  into  town  stark  naked,  who  had  been  seiz- 
ed one  by  one  as  they  came  over  the  high  mountain  we 
had  just  crossed ;  and  then  after  hours  of  hungry  waiting 
they  had  been  stripped  of  their  all  and  let  go.  We  sincere- 
ly hope  the  Japanese  in  their  many  reforms  will  discover 
a  way  of  suppressing  highwaymen. 

Our  trip  ended  pleasantly  after  we  had  touched  half 
the  districts  of  south  Kyung  Sang  Province,  and  had  seen 
more  of  this  part  of  the  world  than  any  other  Protest- 
ant missionaries.  Would  that  we  all  might  travel  more. 
A  reliable  knowledge  of  Korea's  interior  could  be  thus 
most  rapidly  gained, 

R.  H.  SiDEBOTHAM. 
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Editorial  Comment^ 

In  spite  of  all  criticisms  that  may  be  made  of  the'ac- 
tions  of  a  certain  class  of  Japanese  subjects  here  in  Korea 
there  is  a  brighter  side  to  the  picture.  We  have  consist- 
ently held  to  the  view  that  when  the  authorities  in  Jap- 
an get  some  far  weightier  matters  oflF  their  minds  and 
have  time  to  attack  the  Korean  problem  they  will  dis- 
cover the  unfortunate  trend  of  events  and  find  a  remedy 
for  them.  We  have  more  than  once  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  condition  of  affairs  among  the  common  people 
here  is  but  vaguely  understood  by  the  legislators  in  Tok- 
io.  We  have  just  received  a  striking  proof  of  the  truth 
of  this  surmise.  We  are  told  on  the  best  authority  that 
a  number  of  Japanese  Members  of  the  Diet  recently  came 
overland  by  rail  from  Wiju  to  Seoul  and  when  they  ar- 
rived expressed  themselves  as  astonished  and  disgusted 
with  the  deportment  of  the  lower  classes  of  Japanese  in 
the  North.  Their  language  was  much  stronger  than  any 
we  have  used.  One  of  these  gentleman  was  very  rudely 
treated  by  a  Japanese  coolie  on  the  train  and  the  M.  P, 
called  a  policeman  and  had  the  fellow  put  off.  This  was 
something  of  an  eye-opener  and  it  would  be  a  very  good 
thing  if  every  member  of  the  Diet  could  make  a  personal 
inspection  of  the  state  of  affairs  here.  We  firmly  believe 
that  all  that  is  necessary  is  that  the  facts  should  be 
stated,  and  a  remedy  will  be  found. 


! 


The  day  has  arrived  for  the  beginning  of  the  currency 
reform.  We  have  never  for  a  moment  believed  that  Japan 
would  be  guilty  of  the  monstrous  injustice  of  entirely 
casting  out  the  counterfeit  nickels  and  leaving  thousands 
of  innocent  Koreans  bankrupt.  The  government  has  re- 
ceived these  coins  as  legal  tender  and  has  practically 
legalized  them.  It  has  paid  salaries  and  wages  fn  them 
and  the  Japanese,  as  everyone  knows,,  have  done  more 
than  their  share  in  fiimishing  counterfeits.  We  hear  that 
sharpers  have  been  buying  Korean  nickelsy  culling  out 
the  good  ones  and  throwing  the  rest  hack  upon  the 
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ignorant  people.  A  man  came  up  from  the  country  the 
other  day  with  a  fat  bag  of  nickels  but  among  them  ail 
there  were  not  enough  to  pay  his  railway  fare  from  Chem- 
ulpo to  Seoul !  It  now  appears  that  we  were  right  in 
not  believing  these  counterfeit  would  be  repudiated. 
We  are  told  that  a  way  will  be  found  to  do  justice  in  this 
matter.  One  suggestion  is  that  the  good  nickels  should 
be  bought  in  at  two  dollars  to  the  yen  and  the  others 
at  three  dollars  to  the  yen.  Even  this  will  entail  hard- 
ship but  it  would  at  least  be  a  partial  attempt  at  justice. 
Our  feeling  is  that  the  government  who,  after  all,  are 
mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  demoraliza- 
tion in  currency,  should  bear  the  brunt  of  the  burden  and 
buy  back  every  nickel  at  the  rate  of  exchange  now  pre- 
vailing—say  2.30  to  the  yen.  We  have  great  faith  in 
Mr.  Megata's  good  judgment  and  whatever  is  done:  we 
feel  that  the  antipathy  of  the  Korean  people  'will  be 
roused  as  little  as  possible.  Meanwhile  it  is  universally 
acknowledged  that  the  circulation  of  a  single  h^mogeni-i 
ous  currency  with  a  fixed  value  will  be  of  immenfie  value 
to  the  Koreans  and  Japanese  alike.  For  one  thing,  it 
will  stop  the  exchange  gambling  and  the  constant  fleec- 
ing of  the  common  people  by  the  finger-tricks  of  shysters* 


The  taking  over  of  the  Post  Office  by  Japan  is  a  logic- 
al outcome  of  the  situation  and  and  one  that  was  to 
have  been  expected.  It  is  very  unpalatable  to  the  Ko- 
reans, for  they  see  in  it  a  definite  step  toward  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  country  by  Japan.  In  other  words  we  have 
here  today  all  the  fiindamental  elements  of  a  protect- 
orate, but  without  any  formal  announcement  of  such  a  pro- 
tectorate. We  have  elsewhere  submitted  our  views  on 
this  subject,  but  there  is  one  word  that  should  be  added  * 
There  is  one  way  by  which  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
tectorate by  Japan  over  Korea  could  be  effected  in  a 
legal  manner  and  without  the  breaking  of  any  previous 
promises  that  Japan  has  made.  The  Korean  government 
and  people  are  now  thoroughly  convinced  that  something 
radical  will  be  done  by  the  Japanese  in  spite  of  every- 
thing.    They  are  looking  about  anxiousl}'  for  wha's  and 
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means  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the  inevitable.    Now  if 
the  Japanese  government  should  approach  Korea  with  a 
proposition,  in  which  the  ultimate  independence  of  Korea 
would  be  guaranteed  conditional  upon  the  genuine  wak- 
ing up  of  Korea,  but  with  the  understanding  that  for  the 
time  being  Korea  voluntarily  put  herself  under  the  tute- 
lage of  Japan  as  a  "protected"  government,  we  believe 
that   Korea    would    acquiesce    and    that    she    would 
even  request  such  action.     What  Koreans  want  is  the 
ultimate  independence  of  the  country.     If  this  can  be 
assured  by  a  solemn  agreement  to  which  all  the  treaty 
powers   are  witnesses  we  believe  that  Koreans  would 
enter  heartily  upon  the  work  of  fitting  themselves  for 
that  ultimate  independence.     If  Japan  takes  over  Korea 
arbitrarilj  she  bnvaks  her  promise  and  the  Koteans  will 
rightly  belicrc  that  the  end  has  come.     This  will  breed 
only  hatred  and  rancor  without  end.     The  Koreans  will 
be  desperate  aod  they  will  have  no  ambition   except  to 
thwart  JapancK  interests  here.    If,  on  the  other  hand, 
Korea  ^oald  be  assured  that  under  proper  conditions  she 
could  attain  to  ultimate  full  independence  the  mass  of 
the  people  would  be  given  a  powerful  incentive  to  win  to 
that  goal.    Education  would  flourish,  hope  would  spring 
up  and  we  should  see  a  renovated  and  progressive  Ko- 
rea.    She  would  gradually  and  increasingly  come  to  see 
that  Japan  is  her  best  friend  and  the  two  peoples  would 
be  welded  into  a  friendship  that  would  last  for  aU  time. 
To  such  a  plan  we  believe  that  almost  every  treaty 
power  would  willingly  consent.    Of  course  we  know  that 
Japan  need  ask  no-one's  consent  to  form  an  arbitrary  pro- 
tectorate, but  if  the  other  powers  should  heartily  endorse 
this  milder  plan  and  advise  Korea  to  submit  to  a  tem- 
porary protectorate  for  her  own  good,  we  believe  that 
the  fair  fame  of  Japan  would  be  enchanced,  for  the  con- 
sent of  Korea  would  save  her  from  breaking  her  solemn 
engagement  to  uphold  Korean  independence,  and  hope 
would  take  the  place  of  despair  in  the  Korean  mind. 
Never  until  the  last  moment  will  we  give  up  the  belief 
that  Japan  will  do  the  broad-minded,    the  just,    the 
jSfci'rerous  thing. 


•i 
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News  Calendar. 

On  the  27th.  alt  the  Japanese  Emperor  sent  a  message  U^  the  Em- 
peror of  Korea  thanking  him  for  his  hospitality  to  Prince  Pnshimi.  Jr. 
The  Emperor  replied  in  an  appropriate  note. 

The  term  of  contract  of  M.  Cremazy,  as  adviser  to  the  Law  De- 
partment, exi  ired  last  month  and  the  Foreign  Office  aentaaCiee  to  the 
French  Legation  that  the  contract  would  not  be  icinj— jU  Tbe  Gov- 
ernment will  lose  the  services  of  a  faithfnl  and  diUsentaoidialgagaisli- 
ed  man,  and  we  wish  him  all  snccess  in  his  ftttiuw  «Dck  ivtMnevfer  t^«t 
may  be. 

The  Foreign  Minister  has  asked  that  Japanese  be  stopped  in  tbe 
work  'of  cutting  down  valuable  timber  in  the  vicinity  of  royal  tombs  in 
the  district  of  An-byun. 

The  Dai  Ichi  Ginko  has  given  notice  that  (i)  It  will  issue  bank- 
notes in  Korea. 

(2)  These  notes  will  be  exchangeable  lor  Japanese  cnrrency  at 
any  time. 

(3)  The  bank  will  keep  in  its  vaults  a  reserve  equal  to  the  issue  of 
notes  and  at  least  one  fourth  of  this  will  be  in  gold  and  silver. 

(4)  This  issue  will  be  secured  up  to  the  limit  of  Yen    10.000,000. 

(5)  When  Korean  market  conditions  require,  this  limit  may  be 
exceeded,  but  only  ¥nth  tbe  permission  of  the  proper  authorities. 

Before  his  departure  for  America  the  retiring  American  Minister, 
Dr.  H.  N.  Allen  sent  a  communication  to  the  Foreign  Office  saying  that 
the  number  of  patients  of  the  Severance  Memorial  Hospital  is  rapidly 
increasing  and  that  he  hoped  the  Korean  Government  would  see  its 
way  clear  to  making  a  monthly  grant  of  five  hundred  yen  to  help  carry 
on  this  excellent  work. 

It  is  said  that  the  new  Korean  currency  which  has  been  minted  in 
Japan  has  arrived  at  the  Finance  Department  and  is  ready  for  the 
change  which  is  expected  to  begin  on  the  first  of  July. 

The  Korean  Minister  to  Japan  requests  that  Yen  3,000  which  he 
paid  out  on  account  of  the  visit  of  the  special  ambassador,  Prince  Eui- 
yi^K»  to  Japan  some  time  ago,  be  repaid. 

News  has  reached  the  capital  that  recently  a  gang  of  robbers  en- 
tered the  town  of  Chung-yang  and  after  looting  burned  it. 

A  Korean,  Pak  Wan-sik,  and  others  have  applied  to  the  govern- 
ment for  a  franchise  for  a  butchers  company  to  carry  on  business  in 
Seoul  as  follows  :- 

All  butchers  west  of  Chong-no  to  remove  outside  the  West  Gate 
and  all  those  east  of  Cfaong-no  to  go  outside  the  East  Gate.  There  will 
be  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon  at  each  of  these  places  to  examine 
the  cattle  and  see  that  none  of  them  are  diseased.    A  tax  of  five  dollars 
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will  lie  paid  for  each  animal  slauj^htered  and  one  thousand  dollars  will 
be  paid  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture »  Commerce  and  Public  Works 
yearly,  in  the  Spring  and  the  Autumn. 

On  the  evening  of  June  ist.  Hon.  T.  H.  Yun  gave  an  interesting 
lecture  before  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  the  subject  of  Korean  Women. 

Yi  Kean-ho  the  Minister  of  Law  has  ordered  that  a  box  should  be 
placed  in  front  of  his  office  in  which  the  people  can  place  petitions 
o|i  matters  in  which  they  desire  redress. 


Japanese  Minister  has  notified  that  all  the  postal  headquarters 
m  the^vi^ous  districts  will  be  taken  over  gradually  by  the  Japanese 
jand  th|(t' thepnesent  incumbents  in  those  offices  will  be  paid  their 
ealariee  as  asiial^ntitil  some  other  arrangement  is  made. 

On  June  4th.  Mr.  Stevens,  the  Adviser  to  the  Foreign  Office,  gave 
an  entertainment  at  the  old  Palace  grounds  to  all  the  Korean  Ministers 
and  all  Foreign  Ministers  and  Advisers. 

The  prefect  of  Chung-ju  announces  that  in  that  district  certain 
Japanese  subjects  have  forcibly  seized  a  large  amount  oi  land  including 
many  rice  fields,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  digging  clay.  Many  Ko- 
reans are  moving  away,  having  been  deprived  of  their  means  of  sub- 
sistence. 

The  Supreme  Court  recently  sent  an  order  to  each  of  the  ministers 
of  state,  calling  upon  them  to  attend  the  cabinet  meetings  each  after- 
noon at  three  o'clock. 

It  is  reported  that  Japan  intends  to  place  commissioners  in  each  df 
the  provinces  to  attend  to  the  matter  of  the  monetary  change. 

By  special  edict,  Hon  T.  H.  Yun  has  been  decorated  with  the  third 
order  of  the  Pal-gwa  and  Mr.  Ko  Heui-sung  with  the  fourth  order  of 
the  Ta-geuk. 

We  have  received  from  the  Japanese  Postal  authorities  a  sample 
of  the  new  Japan-Korea  postage  stamp  which  will  go  into  effect  on  July 
I  St.  Only  one  kind  is  to  be  is^ued  and  the  denomination  is  three  sen. 
It  is  for  domestic  use  only  but  will  carry  a  letter  to  any  part  of  Japan  or 
to  any  China  port  where  there  is  a  Japanese  post  office.  It  it  emblem- 
atic of  the  close  union  between  the  two  countries  and  there  is  noth- 
ing on  it  to  indicate  that  the  two  powers  are  not  coordinate.  It  is  a 
nicely  gotten-up  stamp.  It  is  red  in  color  with  a  double  ring  in  the 
center,  one  ring^  within  the  other.  Between  the  two  rings  we  find  on 
the  right  hand  and  the  left  the  two  national  flowers,  the  chrysan- 
themum for  Japan  and  the  plum  blossom  for  Korea.  In  this  same 
space,  at  top  and  bottom  there  is  the  representation  of  two  carrier 
pigeons  which  are  quite  appropriate.  In  the  center  ring  are  the 
Chinese  characters  meaning  three  sen  or  cents.    Above  the  circles  is  a 

scroll  on  which  are  written  in  Chinese  B^^jftfgliilf'&l^lCi'^ 
to  commemorate  the  union  of  the  Korea  and  Japanese  postal  and  tele- 
graph systems. 
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It  is  stated  that  the  Japanese  have  definitely  decided  to  build  a 
railroad  from  Wonsan  to  Pyengyang  rather  than  to  Seoul. 

His  Majesty  has  issued  a  speci  il  edict.to  the  effect  that  education, 
must  be  fostered  nnd  that  the  whole  people  must  have  an  opportunity 
to  acquire  knowledge;  that  the  laws  must  be  so  administered  that  no 
one  shall  l-e  unable  to  secure  redress  in  case  he  is  injured;  that  men 
shall  be  appointed  to  office  who  will  not  squeeze  the  people's  money. 
This  sounds  very  well  and  we  know  of  one  case  at  least  that  will  prove 
whether  the  officials  have  heeded  this  edict  or  propose  to  let  it  pass  as 
so  many  have  in  the  past,  as  a  dead  letter. 

The  Governor  of  Whang-hai  Province  reports  that  the  Japenese 
military  have  asked  him  to  give  the  figures  as  to  population,  school, 
monasteries  are «  of  rice-fields  and  amoutit  of  taxes  throughout  his 
province.      He  asks  what  he  shall  do  about  it. 

The  Japanese  Minister  has  demanded  Yen  3,000  from  the  Korean 
Government  as  payment  for  the  repairs  of  the  road  from  the  South 
Gate  to  the  Imperial  Altar  at  the  time  of  the  coming  of  Prince 
Fushimi,  Jr.      • 

The  retiri'^g  American  Minister,  Hon.  H.  N.  Allen,  bad  a  fina 
audience  with  His  Majesty  and  announced  his  departure  from  SeouU 
The  Emperor  spoke  of  Dr.  Allen's  long  residence  and  complimented, 
him  upon  his  diplomatic  success,  and  he  expressed  his  regret  at  seeing 
a  friend  of  so  many  years*  standing  leave  the  country. 

On  the  sixth  of  June  the  German  Legation  was  besieged  by  callers 
who  wished  to  offer  their  congratulations  upon  the  marriage  of  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Germany. 

A  number  of  Songdo  people  have  complained  to  the  Foreign  De- 
partment that  Japanese  subjects  in  that  town  have  seize  upon  two  large 
business  houses  there  to  establish  a  b'lnk  and  a  postal  telegraph  office. 
They  petition  that  the  Japanese  be  made  to  return  the  property. 

It  .has  been  settled  that  one  Japanese  inspector  and  a  number  of 
police  be  regularly  stationed  at  many  of  the  important  prefectural 
towns  such  as  Pyengyang,  HAi-ju,  Hamhenng,  Suwtin,Taichun,  Taiku, 
Chnnju,  Kongju,  Yungbyun,  Kynugsnng,  Kwangju  and  Chinju. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Public  Works  has 
been  busy  drawing  up  a  scheme  for  the  taxation  of  industrial  enter- 
prises in  Korea.  It  has  determined  upon  ten  different  grades  of 
business. 

The  hot  springs  at  One-yang  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the 
Japanese,  a  hotel  has  been  built  and  it  is  said  that  there  are  many 
visitors  to  the  place. 

On  June  sixth  occurred  the  opening  ceremony  of  the  Masanpo 
branch  of  the  Seoul -Fusan  Railway. 

His  Majesty  has  presented  to  the  Empress  Dowager  of  China  a  gold 
finger- ring,  a  pair  of  silver  vases,  four  embroidered  panels  and  twenty 
pounds  of  rel  ginseng. 
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The  Japanese  military  authorities  demanded  the  use  of  the  govern- 
ment silk  farm  for  use  of  the  Japanese  soldiers.  The  Minister  of 
Agriculture  &c.  requested  that  they  wait  about  ten  days  till  the  silk- 
worms had  spun  their  cocoons,  but  the  request  was  unheeded  and  tlie 
Japanese  forthwith  removed  the  worms  to  another  place  in  baskets  and 
cut  down  several  thousand  mulberry  trees.  A ^  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected most  oi  the  worms  died  in  transit,  as  the  time  of  spinning  is  a 
very  critical  one  with  them.  This  is  a  Korean  report.  We  suppose 
the  Japanese  had  some  better  excuse  for  their  action  than  here  appears . 
Unfortunately  the  Koreans  do  not  know  what  that  excuse  is. 

The  Foreign  Office  received  from  the  French  Legation  a  demand 
for  the  payment  of  Yen  8,640.  This  money  is  due,  according  to  contract, 
to  the  French  inspector  of  the  late  Railway  Bureau. 

It  is  said  that  the  Minister  of  the  Household  contemplates  estab- 
lishing a  jfystem  of  water- works  in  the  city  of  Pyeng5-ang. 

A  curious  story  is  told  of  a  floating  mine  which  reached  the  shore 
of  Kangwun  Province.  The  people  crowded  abont  it  and  one  of  them 
proceeded  to  open  it  with  a  hammer.  It  opened.  Thirty  seven  people 
were  killed  on  the  spot,  if  Korean  accounts  of  the  tragedy  are  correct. 

On  June  7th.  1,390  packages  of  ginseng  were  exported  to  China 
from  Chemulpo. 

A  deserter  from  a  German  man-of-war  is  said  to  have  been  arrested 
at  Suwun  and  returned  to  his  vessel. 

On  the  eleventh  of  June  a  placard  wjs  publicly  posted  at  the 
Great  Bell  to  the  effect  that  Japan  and  Russia  were  about  to  negotiate 
peace.    This  may  have  been  a  little  premature  but  we  hope  it  is  true 

Koreans  say  that  wonderful  * 'water-machines*'  have  been  installed 
in  the  palace,  equal  to  **nine  dragons  pouring  the  water  from  their 
mouths.'*   These  marvels  were  imported  from  Japan. 

An  agent  of  the  Japanese  Agricultural  Department  has  been  making 
a  tour  of  southern  Korea  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  cotton  pro- 
.spect  of  that  region  and  he  finds  that  the  lands  about  Mokpo  and  Kun- 
san  are  in  excellent  condition  for  the  growth  of  this  plant. 

The  police  Department  determined  to  levy  a  monthly  poll  tax  of 
one  dollar  on  each  dancing  girl  (?)  but  the  adviser  overruled  it. 

Mr.  Sin  Tai-mu,  the  acting  Korean  Minister  in  Washington  has 
asked  to  be  relieved  for  the  time  being  because  of  illness. 

A  report  from  Chipyung  district  says  that  nine  men  have  been  shot 
down  by  members  of  the  so-calKd  Righteous  Army.  Soldiers  ¥rcrc 
asked  for  and  have  been  sent. 

The  Seoul  Young  Men *s  Christian  Association  closed  its  spring 
campaign  with  a  rousing  meeting  at  which  several  of  the  ministers  of 
state  were  present.  A  large  number  of  Koreans  took  part.  As  each 
spoke  briefly  and  to  the  point  it  was  a  most  enjoyable  occasion.  It  is 
evident  that  the  Korean  Government  looks  upon  this  organization  with 
great  favor. 
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Some  Koreans  have  asked  the  Gcvernnient  to  be  allowed  to  form  a 
joint  Japanese  and  Korean  company  for  the  purpose  of  reclaimng  the 
waste  lands.  Among  other  things,  they  offer  to  pay  taxes  from  the  very 
start.  When  they  furnish  water  from  their  irrigation  ditches  to  the 
people  they  want  to  collect  in  payment  two  bags  of  rice  from  every  plot 
of  ground  that  requires  one  bag  of  rice  to  plant.  They  propose  to  raue 
500,000  dollars  capital,  divided  into  shtires  of  200  dollars  each. 

The  I^aw  Department  has  now  properly  requested  the  Finance  De- 
partment to  make  a  special  grant  of  Yen  2,500  as  a  token  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  services  of  the  retiring  Adviser,  M.  Cremazy. 

The  native  press  gives  a  very  pathetic  account  of  the  plight  in 
which  all  the  clerks  of  the  postal  and  telegraph  bureau  found  them- 
selves when  the  Japanese  took  over  this  department.  Throughout  the 
country  the  number  of  incumbents  was  very  large,  and  to  be  summarily 
thrown  out  of  employment  must  have  been  something  of  a  hardship. 
Some  of  them  were  probably  not  very  efiScient  servants  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  always  found  the  Korean  ar- 
rangements fairly  satisfactory. 

The  prefect  of  Yangju  reported  that  the  Japanese  mihtary  authori- 
ties applied  to  him  for  500  workmen  on  the  railway  line  for  a  month 
but  as  it  is  a  busy  time  on  the  farms  he  cannot  comply. 

It  is  said  that  the  Japanese  authorities  pay  one  dollar  and  a  half  for 
the  removal  of  each  grave  along  the  railway  line. 

The  Koreans  are  much  agitated  over  the  fact  that  a  Korean  ''lady'* 
has  opened  a  shop  and  attends  it  in  person.  She  is  the  forn»er  con- 
cubine of  one  of  the  high  officials  and  the  Koreans  flock  to  her  shop  in 
great  numbers  to  buy  goods.  She  is  paid  to  be  making  the  business 
venture  very  successful. 

The  proposition  that  the  Japanese  police  inspectors  in  the  various 
districts  take  charge  of  the  collection  of  taxes  is  meeting  with  great  op- 
position. The  reason  may  be  partly  a  patriotic  one  but  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  believe  that  less  worthy  motives  find  a  place  here  too. 
It  is  curious  to  note,  in  this  connection,  how  thoroughly  convinced  a 
certain  portion  of  the  Western  public  is  that  the  Japanese  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  same  pecuniary  temptations  that  ordinary  people  arc.    ^ 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  Korean  oflScials  are  waking  up  to  the 
fact  that  Japanese  subjects  are  appropriating  extensive  plots  of  land  at 
the  foot  of  Nam-san  to  which  they  have  i  o  right  whatever.  This  is 
government  property  and  is  not  for  sale  and  we  hope  that  something 
can  be  done  to  put  a  stop  to  this  particular  form  of  theft. 

Several  prefects  have  complained  during  the  past  month  that  Jap- 
anese have  been  digging  for  gold  in  the  country  without  permits.  In 
Chang-geui  extensive  operations  have  been  carried  on. 

The  Koreans  have  been  talking  about  a  '*rain  of  dead  butterflies'* 
which  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  Songdo  a  few  days  since.  They  take 
it  to  be  a  very  bad  omen . 
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In  the  district  of  Siheung  Japanese  subjects  hare  been  catting  the 
fuel  upon  which  many  Koreans  in  that  region  depend  for  their  vrinter 
^pply.    The  prefect  has  appealed  for  help  i:gainst  this  injustice. 

Again  according  to  custom  all  courts  of  justice  in  Korea  are  to  be 
closed  until  about  the  end  of  August  '^because  of  the  hot  season.*'  In 
whatever  manner  or  degree  a  Korean  may  be  injured  by  another  he 
will  have  no  means  of  redress  until  the  end  of  this  hiatus  of  justice. 

It  is  said  that  the  service  of  collecting  taxes  from  all  provinces  will 
be  given  to  the  Japahese  assistants  under  the  Adviser  of  \he  Finance 
Department. 

The  Imperial  Treasury  Department  made  an  agreement  with  some 

Japanese  gentlemen  to  build  a  mill  outside  the  South  Gate  for  grinding 

rice.      The  mill  has  been  completed  and  is  ready  to  convert  great 

quantities  of  rice  into  flour.     It  has  a  capacity  of  one  hundred  bags  of 

rice  per  day. 

On   the  23rd  inst  the  Minister  of  Home  Department,  Mr.  Yi  Ch 
Yong,  proposed  the  appointment  of  twenty-eight  Magistrates  in  the 
Cabinet   Meeting.    His   Majesty  accepted  all  of  the  twenty-eight  men. 

The  Finance  Department  issued  a  regulation  for  exchanging  the 
nickel  currency  as  follows:  The  Royal  currency  will  be  changed  for 
one-half  value.  The  counterfeit  money  of  good  quality  will  be  changed 
for  onc^ fifth  value.  The  money  of  bad  quality  can  never  be  exchf»nged 
at  any  rate.  The  exchange  places  have  been  fixed  at  Seoul,  l^^eng 
Yang,  Chemulpo,  Kunsan,  and  Chinnampo. 

In  Seoul  the  exchange  will  begin  on  July  1st.  The  hours  of  accept- 
ing the  old  currency  are  limited  from  nine  to  twelve  A.  M.  and  the 
paying  out  of  the  new  currency  will  be  from  twelve  to  four  P.  M.  The 
amount  of  money  exchanged  by  one  man  must  be  more  than  one 
thousand  dollars  and  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars.  Amounts  less 
than  one  thousand  dollars  will  be  accepted  from  the  first  of  November, 
These  amounts  must  be  placed  in  hard  wood  boxes  each  containing  250 
dollars  or  500  dollars.  Smaller  amounts  nmst  be  put  in  packages  with 
amount  marked  upon  outside  of  package.  Any  one  disiring  to  exchange 
must  s^nd  a  proposal  to  the  Finance  Department  ¥nth  his  address  and 
amount  of  money  for  exchange. 

On  the  nth  inst  at  Ker  Chea  Island,  about  30  miles  from  Masanpo, 
the  Korean  and  Japanese  fishermen  had  a  disagreement  and  the  outcome 
was  14  men  killed.  Japanese  agents  ftom  Fusan  were  dispatched  to 
the  scene  to  straighten  up  affairs. 

The  Japanese  population  in  Seoul  is  as  follows:  Males  4^25; females 
2,866;  total  6,991.    The  number  of  houses  is  1,666. 

The  American  Minister,  Mr.  B.  V.  Morgan,  had  an  audience  with 
His  Majesty  yesterday. 

The  subject  of  Japanese  vessels  sailing  up  the  rivers  for  trade  with 
the  interior,  was  discussed  again  in  the  Cabinet  Meeting  a  few  days 
ago,  but  rothing  definite  has  been  settled  upon  rs  yet 
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The  Maffistrate  of  Kanjjr  Kyca  District,  Mr.  Sin  Chung  Kiu,  report 
ed  to  the  Home  Department  that  the  Commander  of  the  Japanese  wl- 
diers  in  that  district  compelled  the  people  to  furnish  850  oxen  for  war 
purposes  and  the  people  are  unable  to  do  their  work.  The  ofRcer  also 
asked  for  200  coolies  and  500  horses.  These  demands  are  causing  nmch 
distress  among  the  poor  people. 

The  Governor  of  South  ICyeng  Sang  Province,  Mr.  Min  Yung  Sun, 
is  to  be  commended  for  his  fine  services  rendered  and  for  his  clean- 
ness in  his  administration.  The  consequences  are  that  his  under  officers 
perform  their  duties  with  care  and  the  people  are  very  glad  to  have  such 
a  good  governor. 

The  Household  Department  Clerk.  Mr.  Yi  Chang  Pyel  and  some 
other  influential  men  requested  the  Agricultural  Department  to  grant 
them  the  right  to  cultivate  the  waste  lands. 

Mr.  Kim  Choong  Whan,  president  of  Po  Sung  School  is  receiving 
much  praise  from  his  pupils  because  of  his  interest  in  them  and  hie 
thoroughness  in  their  Mucation.  Of  late  he  has  cut  his  hair  and  now 
all  his  pupils  bei^ig  anxious  to  follow  his  example  expect  to  have  their 
locks  shorn.     Some  thirty  have  already  had  their  hair  cut. 

The  Japanese  Police  inspectors  of  the  five  wards  in  Seoul  have 
decided  to  establish  telephones  in  their  homes  and  they  are  planning  to 
be  connected  with  Japan  in  the  near  future. 

All  the  Russian  soldiers  in  Hamkyeng  Province  have  retreated 
northwards,  so  now  there  are  only  two  thousand  cavalrymen  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Tuman  River. 

All  the  store-keepers  in  Seoul  will  constitute  the  Commercial  Meet- 
ing Society  according  to  the  order  of  the  Governor  of  Seoul. 

The  Governor  of  Seoul,  Mr.  Pak  Ena  Pyeng  reported  to  the  Home 
Department  that  he  had  complained  to  the  Japanese  Consul  about  the 
matter  of  putting  posts  around  part  of  Namsan.  The  Consul  replied 
that  the  land  will  be  used  as  a  park  for  the  Japanese  people.  Now  the 
Governor  intends  to  put  in  posts  for  the  city  park  instead  of  the  Jap-i 
anese. 

A  number  of  Korean  scholars  who  have  been  studying  in  Yong  Hat 
School  in  Tokio  for  about  three  months  can  already  carry  on  con- 
versfition  in  Japanese.  The  president  of  the  school  is  charmed  with 
these  talented  individuals  and  he  says  there  are  no  scholars  in  the  world 
who  can  learn  more  quickly  than  Koreans. 

Recently  in  the  Cabinet  meeting  the  list  of  all  officers*  yearly  sal- 
aries was  reduced  and  is  as  follows  : 

(i)  The  list  for  officers  who  have  been  appointed  by  decree,  a» 
ministers. 

First  degree  is  four  thousand  dollars. 

Second     **     ••  three      *•  ** 

Third       **     **  two  thonsand  and  two  hundred  dollars. 
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Fourth  degree  is  two  thonsaad  dollars. 

Piftli        "     "  one      "and    eight  hundred  dollars. 

Sixth       ■•     ■ six 

(I)  Thelistforofficerswbo  have  been  appointed  by  propraal.aa 
secretaries. 

First  Hegree  is  one  tbousantt  and  four  hundred  dollars. 

Second      ■     •      '■  ••  "     two         "  " 

Third        •'         dollars. 

Fourth    ■'    "    nine  hundred  dollars. 

Fifth       '•     "    eiRhl       " 

Sixth       "     "    seven      '■  " 

Seventh  "     "    six  '■  '• 

Eighth  "     "    five  "  " 

(3)  The  list  for  ofBcers  who  have  been  appointed  by  introduction, 
as  clerks. 

First  degree  is  six  hundred  dollars. 

Second    "    "  five      ■'    and  forty  dollars  ' 

Third       "    "  four     "      "    eighty    "  • 

Fourth     "     "     "         "        "  twenty    " 

Fifth       "     ■*  three   "       "    sixty 

girth      *'     "     ■'         ■■     dollars. 

Seventh "     "  two      "     and  forty  doilies.  ] 

Bight     "    "  one      "      ■■  eighty    " 

Ninetb   "    "    "        "      "  fourty- four  dollars. 

Tenth      "     "    "         "      "  twenty  " 


A  Serious  Disturbance, 

There  occurred  in  the  sonthen  part  of  Chnng-chOng  Province,  aboot 
the  middle  of  June, 'an  event  which  gives  food  for  serious  thought 
The  facts  as  brought  out  by  impartial  investigation  are  as  follows. 

Some  time  last  year  a  number  of  Koreans  had  gathered  at  a  Bud- 
dhist monastery  in  the  town  of  Eun-jin.  Among  them  was  a  boy  about 
twehe  years  old.  By  accident  he  overturned  a  small  image  of  some 
kind  and  caused  a  very  little  damage.  Koreans  agreed  afterward  that 
it  conld  be  perfectly  made  good  for  a  few  cents.  But  the  monkscaught 
the  boy,  intending  to  hold  him  as  hostage  until  his  parents  or  relalivea 
should  pay  an  indemnity  for  the  indignity  put  upon  their  monastery. 
But  they  soon  discovered  !lhat  the  boy  was  an  orphan  and  therefore 
wa"th1ess  from  the  financial  standpoint.  The  monks  therefore  seized 
one  of  the  by Btaaders,  charging  him  with  having  wituessed  the  sacrilige 
without  raisi^ig^a  hand  to  stop  it.  This  man  was  wholly  innocent  of 
any  wrong.  The  accident  occurred  suddenly  and  he  probably  could 
not   bnve   pre  rented  it      He  was  impriroiied  there  for  three  dnv*:  pend- 
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ing  his  payment  of  forty  Korean  dollars  as  in<1eninity.  He  was  unable 
to  get  it  and  was  finally  released  but  a  few  da  rs  later  be  was  seized 
again  and  the  demand  had  now  risen  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
After  beating  about  the  bush  a  long  ti.me  he  was  a^^ain  released.  After 
this  a  Japanese  monk  came  to  live  in  the  place  and  obtained  some  in- 
fluence over  the  monks  of  this  monastery.  Again  the  Korean  was  ar- 
rested and  the  monks  together  vnth  the  Japanese  now  claimed  that  the 
nian  owed  .1,200  dollars  !  As  the  man  declared  his  inability  to  pay  the 
money  and  denied  that  he  owed  it.  the  monks  formed  a  comiany  and 
went  to  the  man's  house  which  was  in  the  neighboring  village  of  Nolmi 
and  searched  his  house,  stealing  therefrom  deeds  to  rice  land  and  other 
valuables.     That  occurred  this  spring. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  W.  B.  McGill  of  Kong-ju  a  member  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Mission  had  begun  work  in  Nolmi  and  had  established  a 
small  church  there  containing  eleven  baptized  probationers  and  altout 
two  hundred  and  fifty  inquirers  who  attended  the  services  with  some 
regularity  and  were  known  as  adherents.  Among  their  number  was 
this  man  who  had  been  so  badly  treated.  The  adherents  had  also  bought 
and  paid  for  two  pieces  of  land  on  rising  ground  near  the  village,  one 
for  a  church  and  one  for  a  school.  On  the  former  plot  a  building  was 
erected  but  as  yet  the  other  pl<  -t  had  only  been  staked  out.  There  was 
no  possible  question  as  to  the  ownership  of  this  land.  It  had  been 
legally  bought  and  paid  for  and  the  deeds  were  deposited  with  the  mis- 
sion authorities. 

One  day  a  crowd  of  Il-chin  men  came,  pulled  up  the  stakes  driven 
by  the  Christians  about  the  plot  of  land  that  they  had  bought  for  a 
school  and  set  their  own  stakes.  They  said  the  land  was  theirs  and  thev 
were  going  to  build  a  school  there.  They  were  at  last  persuaded  to 
withdraw  but  then  the  Japanese  came  and  seized  the  land  sajdng  that 
they  were  going  to  build  a  school  there. 

When  this  Korean  was  caught  and  ordered  to  pay  over  1 ,200  dollars 
to  the  monastey  the  Christians  or  mission  adherents  attempted  to  aid 
him  in  a  purely  pacific  way  by  consultinj^  with  his  captors.  This 
aroused  the  anger  of  the  Japanes'^,  of  whom  there  were  several  then  in 
the  town  either  as  merchants  or  farmers,  and  they  sent  out  word  to  all 
the  Japanese  in  the  vicinity  to  congregate  in  the  town.  The  Christians 
hearing  of  this  sent  in  haste  to  Rev.  Robert  Sharp  of  Kongju  asking  him 
to  come  down  and  aid  them.  He  went  down  on  June  14th  and  stayed 
over  ni^ht  but  in  the  morning  hearing  that  there  was  to  be  a  determin- 
ed attack  made,  he  hurried  to  the  nearest  point  where  he  could  find  a 
telegraph  station.  This  was  at  Kang-gyung-yi  six  miles  away.  There 
is  incontestable  proof  that  the  Japanese  had  declared  their  intention  of 
killing  both  Mr.  Sharp  and  the  Christians.  He  arrived  at  night  and 
immediately  telegraphed  to  Seoul  for  help  sayiug  that  his  life  was 
threatened.  He  could  get  no  help  from  the  Japanese  police  that  night 
though  there  was  a  police  station  there  and  it  was  not  till  after  eight 
o'clock  the  next  morning  that  a  start  was  made.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Japanese  police    back  to  Nolmi  were  it  was  found  that  during  the  night 
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a  gang  of  Japaiieee  and  ll-cliio-whoi  tueu  bad  come  to  the  church  and 
bad  deiiiolisbed  all  the  doors  and  windows  and  nrecked  the  place  badly. 
They  were  armed  with  guna,  knives  and  clubs,  for  it  was  found  that 
(;nnshad  been  fi'ed  and  that  several  of  the  Chrii-tiaiiE  who  were  ftayiut; 
at  the  church  had  been  cut  witb  sworda  or  beaten  with  clubs,  some  of 
them  so  severely  that  they  could  not  walk.  One  man  had  a   broken  rib. 

After  wrecking  the  church  a  gang  of  five  Japanese,  armed  with 
clubs,  went  to  the  place  where  Mr.  Sharp  had  lodged  and  demanded  ad- 
mittance. Two  of  them  stood  guard  atthe  door  with  raised  clabsaud  the 
other  three  entered.  They  demanded  where  Mr.  Sharp  was,  but  as  he 
had  g'ine  to  Kang-gnng-yi  for  help,  could  not  tie  found.  There  is 
even  reason  to  believe  from  the  language  of  these  men  that  had  they 
[oun4  Mr.  Shaip  bis  life  would  have  been  taken.  Soon  after  this  Rev. 
W.  B.  Scranton,  M.  D.,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Methodist  Mission 
together  with  Mr.  E.  H.  Holmes  a  secretary  of  the  British  Legation  in 
Seoul  arrived  at  Nolmi  with  a  number  of  Japanese  gendarmes  and  they 
found  that  other  gendarmes  had  already  arrived  from  KoDgja  and  all 
was  quiet.  The  Japanese  in  Nolmi  assumed  a  very  bumble  attitude 
and  the  Il-chin-wtae  people  confessed  themselves  to  have  been  wholly 
in  the  wrong.  A  careful  in  vest!  Ration  was  made  by  the  Americans  and 
by  the  Japanese  gendarmes  independently.  The  Japanese  gave  up  all 
claim  to  the  land  and  removed  their  stnkes  :  but  none  of  the  ringleaders 
were  arrested  although  it  was  well  I  nowu  who  ihey  were. 

We  have  ascertained  that  the  results  oF  the  two  independent  in- 
v> stigatioiis  were  practically  ideutical.  The  Japanese  authorities  pro- 
mised to  niake  a  thorough  investigation  and  settle  the  matter  properly. 
'I  hey  refered  the  matter  to  the  Jap;iuese  consul  i[i  Kulls  a. !  Siuce  that 
time  nothin)j  has  been  done  so  far  a~  the  niissioniries  know  or  sn  far  as 
the  Koreans  in  Nolmi  know.  The  Korean  Chrihiana  there  have  winien 
repeatedly  saying  that  if  this  matter  is  allowed  to  pass  withuut  the 
Japaneae  miscreants  being  brought  to  justice  it  will  be  impossible  for 
Korean-  to  live  in  any  place  where  a  score  of  Japanese  have  settled.  At 
the  time  when  the  investigation  was  uiade  these  Japanese  withdrew 
their  stakes  from  the  gronnds  belonging  to  the  church  an  I  acknow- 
ledged that  they  had  no  right  to  it  bat  we  learn  that  since  tbe  begin- 
ning of  negtiaotions  in  Seoul  tbey  have  again  seized  the  laiid  and  set 
their  stakes. 

The  public  will  wait  patiently  but  eagerly  to  aee  what  will  be  done 
'  about  thia  case.  It  is  in  a  sense  a  test  caae  and  it  wiil  show  fairly  well 
what  we  have  to  expect  in  such  cases.  From  tbe  very  start  there  haa 
been  no  question  as  to  the  culpability  of  the  Japanese  in  Nolmi.  Will 
iliey  be  punished  or  not  P  Will  restitution  be  made  for  the  damage 
done  and  will  the  Koreans  there  be  assured  that  hereafter  they  will  be 
allowed  to  live  at  peace  from  these  outrageous  attacks  P 

We  sball  watch  the  case  and  report  what  is  done.  There  may  be 
those  who  doubt  whether  anythmg  will  be  done  but  we  cannot  believe 
that  in  a  pain  case,  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Japanese  ofGcially  by 
a  foreigu  power,  thcv  will  fail  to  do  at  least  partial  justice. 
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arc  charged  40  sen  \  cr  head. 

40  Trip  Coupon  Tickets  for  family  use  are  issued  at  the  following  rattan— 
^  lat  class  60  yen.    and  class  34  yea. 
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Six  Hundred  Miles  Overland. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  May  4th,  1905,  t]iat  Rev. 
J.  L.  Gercline  and  I,  in  company  with  some  of  our  Korean 
Christians,  started  for  Wonsan  by  way  of  Kang-neung. 
This  town  is  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula  almost 
directly  east  of  Seoul.  To  take  the  nearest  route  from 
Seoul  to  Kang-neung  the  distance  is  a  little  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Then  from  Kang-neung  to 
Wonsan  it  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  from  Won- 
san back  to  Seoul  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  route 
thus  forms  an  equilateral  triangle  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  to  the  side.  We  were  out  for  the  purpose  of 
preaching  and  selling  Scriptures  and  therefore  did  not  go 
direct  but  visited  several  points  which  took  us  consider- 
ably off  of  the  direct  road,  thus  making  the  distance 
much  greater  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 

We  knew  that  it  would  require  a  month's  time  to 
reach  Wonsan  and  so  the  necessary  supplies  of  food  and 
clothing  for  that  time  were  packed  and  carried  on  a  mule 
and  a  pony.  Mr.  Gerdine  rode  a  donkey  and  I  mounted 
a  bicycle — for  traveling  in  Korea  give  me  a  bicycle,  it 
beats  all  the  donkeys  or  ponies  that  I  have  tried.  As  the 
packs  and  Mr.  Gerdine's  donkey  had  been  sent  out  a  day 
ahead,  when  we  started  from  Seoul  we  traveled  by 
"tying" — that  is  one  rode  ahead  for  some  distance,  then 
leaving  the  bicycle  by  the  road-side  walked  on.  Then  the 
other,  coming  up,  mounted  the  bicycle  and  was  soon 
ahead  of  the  first.  By  this  method  we  overtook  our 
packs  before  noon  the  first  daj''  out. 


L 
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I  will  say  just  here  that  in  all  my  travels  in  Korea  I 
have  never  found  the  people  so  willing  to  hear  the  Gospel 
nor  so  ready  to  buy  books  as  they  were  on  this  trip. 
The  country  people  are  waking  up  and  are  seemingly 
anxious  to  learn  something  new.  We  found  much  to  en- 
courage us  in  our  work. 

The  second  night  out  we  spent  in  the  county  seat  of 
Yang-geun,  which  is  a  town  of  nearly  four  hundred 
houses  and  is  most  beautifully'  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Han  River  one  hundred  and  twenty  //  southeast  of 
Seoul.  There  is  nothing  here  of  special  interest  to  one 
who  is  out  only  for  sight-seeing ;  but  to  us  who  are  in- 
terested in  soul-saving  any  Korean  village  is  interesting, 
and  wherever  there  are  Christians,  as  is  the  case  here,  it 
is  doubly  so. 

•  From  Yang-geun  we  went  on  through  Che  P*yung 
county  seat  which  is  very  much  like  all  the  other  towns 
of  its  class.  The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  these  coun- 
ty seats  is  the  old  and  dilapidated  appearance  of  the 
public  buildings.  The  approach  to  this  town  is  marked 
by  a  number  of  tablets  which  have  been  erected  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  the  **heroes*'  and  **statesmen"  of 
other  days.  Many  of  these  tablets,  now  fallen  and  fast 
being  covered  over  with  earth,  are  fit  emblems  of  depart- 
ed glory. 

Speaking  of  tablets  reminds  me  of  one  that  we  came 
suddenly  upon  one  day  in  a  place  remote,  about  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  miles  from  the  county  seat  of  Wtin-ju.  It 
is  what  is  known  as  a  turtle  tablet  from  the  fact  that 
the  base  is  a  huge  turtle  car\'ed  from  one  solid  block  of 
gray  granite.  In  general  form  this  tablet  is  similar  to 
the  one  in  Seoul,  though  to  my  mind  the  workmanship 
is  superior  to  the  one  in  the  Capital.  The  turtle's  head 
is  curved  back  so  as  to  rest  upon  his  back  in  a  way  that 
displays  much  skill  in  the  artist.  The  tablet  itself  stands 
more  than  twelve  feet  high  and  is  capped  with  a  most 
artistically  carved  dragon.  I  was  sorry  not  to  be  able 
to  learn  anything  of  the  history  of  this  piece  of  work 
which  is  a  standing  witness  to  the  skill  of  the  Korean 
artist  and  the  departing  glory  of  old  Korea. 
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This  was  my  first  visit  to  Wiin-ju,  the  former  capi- 
tal of  Kang  Wun  Province.  It  has  been  visited  by  foreign- 
ers, in  fact  one  French  priest  has  lived  there  several 
years,  but  the  curiosity  of  the  people  has  not  been  satisfi- 
ed and  the  crowds  that  gathered  about  our  inn  were,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  interesting  to  one  who  delights  to 
study  queer  expressions  on  the  faces  of  gaping  spectators. 
But  when  one  is  tired  and  his  nerves  call  for  rest,  to 
have  this  crowd  of  hungry  gazers  stand  by  the  hour  is 
somewhat  trying.  I  tried  a  new  plan  for  dispersing 
them  and  it  worked  like  a  charm.  It  was  on  towards 
ten  o'clock  at  night.  They  had,  with  all  the  interest  of  a 
small  boy  at  his  first  circus,  watched  us  eat,  and  the 
boxes  had  been  closed  and  placed  outside.  This,  it  seemed 
to  us,  ought  to  have  been  a  hint  that  the  show  was  over ; 
but  not  so  to  this  crowd  which  still  stood  anxiously 
waiting  to  see  what  would  next  be  done.  We  were  anx- 
ious to  attend  to  some  business  before  retiring  but  how 
to  get  at  it  with  all  this  mass  of  humanity  closely  crowd- 
ing our  doors  was  more  than  we  could  tell.  At  last  a 
new  thought  came  to  me  and  I  suddenly  blew  out  the 
lights,  thus  effectually  closing  the  show  for  the  night. 
From  the  darkne&s  came  exclamations  of  surprise  and 
the  sound  of  hastily  retreating  feet  and  we  were  at  last 
left  to  ourselves. 

This  old  capital  has  about  a  thousand  houses  and  is 
located  in  a  most  fertile  valley  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
high  mountains  which  give  at  once  splendor  and  beauty^ 
to  the  whole  scene.  It  was  market  day  when  we  entered 
and  there  was  an  air  of  push  and  business  that  I  have 
not  often  seen  in  a  Korean  town. 

From  here  we  went  about  twenty -five  miles  south 
east  to  Che  Ch'iin  )vhich  is  in  North  Ch'ungCh'ung  Pro- 
vince, The  road  led  us  over  mountain  passes,  through 
fertile  valleys  and  down  sparkling  streams  that  present- 
ed one  continual  changing  scene  of  beauty  and  grandeur. 
Here  the  azalia  in  all  its  loveliness  appears  at  almost  every 
turn  while  many  other  varieties  of  wild  flowers  add  their 
charm  to  the  scene.  On  leaving  Che  Ch'iin  county  w^e 
entered  PynngCh'ang  county.    It  was  in  this  county  just 
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out  a  short  distance  from  the  count3'  seat  that  I  found 
one  of  the  largest  pagodas  that  I  have  seen  in  Korea.  It 
stands  in  a  field  quite  alone,  with  no  signs  of  other  build- 
ings near  it ;  though  I  was  told  b3'  the  people  in  the  near- 
est village  that  many  years  ago  there  w^as  a  Buddhist 
temple  there.  It  is  about  fifteen  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  seven  stories  high,  the  stories  varying  in  height 
from  three  to  ten  or  twelve  feet.  The  material  is  slate 
about  three  inches  thick  and  of  various  sizes  from  a  few 
inches  to  two  feet  wide.  The  outside  edges  are  quite 
smoothly  cut  while  the  inside  is  left  rough  just  as  they 
were  broken  at  first.  The  foundation  stones  are  of  cut 
granite  and  are  left  plain  with  no  inscription  or  carving 
of  any  kind.  In  each  side  there  is  what  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  door  made  by  heavy  side  posts  and  large  double 
shutters  of  stone,  which  were  never  intended  to  open. 
The  inside  of  the  structure  is  filled  with  dirt.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  something  of  the  histoiy  of  this 
pagoda  but  no  one  with  whom  I  talked  could  give  me 
any  information  as  to  its  age  or  by  whom  it  was  built. 
It  is  now  leaning  considerably  and  a  few  more  y^ears  will 
suffice  to  reduce  it  to  a  heap  of  rubbish. 

It  was  also  in  this  county  not  far  from  this  pagoda 
that  I  found  a  fine  piece  of  engineering.  I  noticed  a 
stream  of  beautiful  clear  water  which  flowed  near  the 
roadside  and  was  used  for  watering  the  rice  fields.  Follow- 
ing this  I  soon  came  to  what  seemed  to  be  its  source;  but 
imagine  my  surprise  to  find  it  flowing  out  of  the  hill-side 
through  a  tunnel  about  four  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  high. 
This  I  supposed  to  be  the  entrance  to  a  cave,  but  could 
hardly  believe  that  a  cave  with  so  much  water  in  it 
would  be  found  in  so  small  a  hill^  though  the  hill  was  of 
considerable  size,  being  the  point  of  a  spur  extending  from 
a  mountain  several  hundred  feet  high.  Further  investi- 
gations revealed  a  river  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  I 
was  told  that  a  gentleman  from  Seoul,  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  had  this  tunnel  made  for  the  purpose  of  ir- 
ri.:^ating  the  rice  fields.  It  is  more  than  three  hundred 
fcet  in  lengfth  and  required  no  small  amount  of  labor  to 
construct  it  with  such  tools  as  the  Korer\ns  have.     But 
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as  the  formation  of  the  hill  is  limestone  the  construction 
was  more  eas*  than  it  would  have  been  had  the  hill  been 
of  some  harder  formation.  I  have  seen  nothing  like  it  in 
any  other  part  of  the  countr^^ 

This  entire  region  is  of  limestone  formation  and  there 
are  literally  mountains  of  marble,  much  of  which  seems 
to  be  of  a  very  fine  quality  and  in  great  variety  of  color, 
from  snow  white  to  dark  blue — almost  black.  Our  road, 
or  path,  led  on  for  miles  through  these  mountains  of  mar- 
ble presenting  one  change  after  another  in  the  scene  which 
is  continually  one  of  beauty  and  of  rugged  splendor. 
In  some  places  these  great  walls  of  marble  stand  hund- 
reds of  feet  high,  almost  perpendicular,  sometimes  cover- 
ed with  bushes  and  wild  flowers,  semetimes  entirely  bare. 
Here  in  the  hills  and  mountains  of  marble  are  vast  stores 
of  wealth  only  waiting  for  the  hand  of  enterprise  to  de- 
velop it. 

As  we  went  on  from  day  to  day  towards  Kang-neung 
we  found  the  mountains  higher  and  so  close  together  that 
rice  fields  entirely  disappeared ;  the  villages  are  few  in 
number  and  present  a  very  poor  appearance,  the  houses 
being  cov^ered  with  bark  from  trees,  rough  boards  held  in 
position  with  stones,  or  thatched  with  weeds  of  the  sam 
or  hemp,  of  which  there  is  a  great  deal  cultivated  in 
these  parts.  All  through  this  region  rice  is  scarce  and 
millet  is  one  of  the  principal  food  stuffs  along  with  barle\'' 
and  potatoes.  Just  at  this  season  the  people  gather 
wild  vegetables  in  great  quantities  from  the  mountains. 
There  is  a  sort  of  root  which  they  call  tii-duk,  which 
sounds  like  the  Korean  for  **more  bread.*'  This  is  gather- 
ed in  large  quantities  by  the  women  and  girls  whom  we 
often  saw  returning  home  with  great  bundles  of  it  on 
their  heads.  I  have  never  seen  this  root  in  the  rice-grow- 
ing sections  of  the  country.  It  is  wonderful  how  God  has 
supplied  every  part  of  this  country  with  whatever  seems 
to  be  most  needful  for  the  people. 

The  last  range  of  mountains  extending  along  the 
coast  is  onlv  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  sea  and  the 
height  we  think  is  about  four  thousand  feet ;  as  we  had 
no  means  of  ascertain!  ns:  the  measurements  wc  could  onlv 
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guess  at  them.  From  the  top  of  this  last  pass  the  view 
looking  out  toward  the  sea  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
I  have  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  ascent  to  the 
top  of  the  pass  is  so  gradual  that  one  would  hardly 
think  it  a  pass  at  all,  hut  the  descent  to  the  coast  is  so 
steep  and  rugged  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  loaded  ponies 
to  go  down.  We  stopped  and  looked  over  the  Japan  Sea, 
which  in  itself  is  a  thing  of  beauty,  while  all  the  distance 
between  is  one  varying  scene  of  green  hill-tops  separated 
by  small  valleys  through  which  little  streams  of  clear 
water  wind  their  way  to  the  sea.  Here  the  azalia  is  pro- 
fusely abundant,  the  most  beautiful  variety  l)eing  almost 
white  and  verj"  large,  and  the  luxuriant  fern  calls  forth 
the  admiration  of  the  wearv  traveler. 

Kang-neung  is  the  largest  town  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  though  I  do  not  think  it  has  more  than  five 
hundred  houses.  It  has  a  wall  which  is  in  somewhat  of 
a  tumbled-down  and  dilapidated  state  and  there  are 
signs  here  of  **departed  glory.*'  Some  of  the  old  public 
buildings  are  yet  standing  though  in  a  bad  state  of  re- 
pair. One  of  these  is  quite  large  and  seems  to  have  been 
used  only  for  a  repository  of  the  picture  of  some  former 
king.  The  town  is  near  the  coast  but  there  is  no 
sort  of  harbor  here— in  fact  there  is  none  anywhere 
from  this  point  to  Wonsan,  except  at  one  place  there 
is  a  small  bay  into  which  boats  of  considerable 
size  may  enter,  though  it  could  never  be  a  first  class 
harbor. 

From  Kang-neung  the  road  leading  to  Wonsan  runs 
close  to  the  beach  nearly  all  the  way ;  in  some  places  the 
hills  stretch  down  to  the  sea  so  that  the  road  must  turn 
back  nearer  the  main  range  of  mountains.  This  range 
follows  the  coast  closely  all  the  way  as  far  north  and 
south  as  I  have  been,  there  being  at  no  place  more  than 
twenty  miles  from  the  high  range  to  the  sea.  From 
Kang-neung  to  Wonsan  there  are  five  counties  with  their 
county  seats  situated  along  in  this  narrow  strip  of  land 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  The  population  is 
sparce,  the  villages  small  and  the  people  as  a  rule  poor— 
^\Q\\  for  Korea.     Farming  and   fishing  arc  the  princpal 
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occupations,  neither  of  which  seems  to  be  pursued  very 
vigorously.    The  manufacture  of  salt,  which  is  carried 
on  quite  extensively  along  this  coast,  is  very  interesting 
to  those  seeing  it  for  the  first  time.    A  level  plot  of 
ground  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  by  fifty  yards  is 
selected  and  made  quite  smooth ;  it  is  then  surrounded  by 
a  trench  for  water.     From  this  trench  almost  to  the  sea 
is  a  line  of  gutters  made  by  digging  out  one  side  of  logs. 
The  sea  water  is  carried  a  short  distance  in  buckets  and 
poured  into  this  line  of  gutters  which  carries  it  into  the 
trench  where  it  completel3''  surrounds  the  yard  which  has 
been  previously  covered  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three 
inches  with  loose  dirt.     Then  by  means  of  dippers,  made 
of  half  a  large  gourd  tied  to  a  long  pole,  the  water  is 
taken  from  the  trench  and  thrown  over  the  yard  till  all 
the  loose  dirt  is  thoroughly  wet ;  this  is  repeated  several 
times ;  then  the  dirt  is  scraped  up  by  means  of  wooden 
scrapers  drawn  by  cows ;  after  it  has  thus  been  collected 
it  is  made  into  mounds  with  a  depression  in  the  top 
which  is  filled  with  water ;  by  this  means   the   water 
passes  through  the  dirt  carrying  the  salt  with  it  into  a 
pit  in  the  ground  from  whence  it  is  ready  for  the  pan. 
Of  course  this  process  colors  the  water  in  proportion  to 
the  color  of  the  soil  of  the  salt  plot  and  this  accounts  for 
the  dark  color  of  most  Korean  salt.    The  pans  which  are 
about  nine  by  fifteen  feet  are  made  of  oyster  shells  and 
nothing  more  crude  could  be  imagined.    After  the  shells 
are  collected  and  piled  in  heaps  mixed  with  wood  they 
are  burnt  till  reduced  to  lime,  out  of  which  these  huge 
pans  are  made.    They  are  not  strong  enough  to  support 
their  own  weight,  but  this  difficulty  is   overcome    by 
means  of  iron  anchors  which  are  tied  with  straw  rope  to 
poles  across  the  top  of  the  pan,  and  go  through  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pan  thus  giving  support  to  it.     There  is  one 
of  these  anchors  to  every  square  foot  of  the  pan.    It  is 
about  eight  inches  deep  and  we  were  told  that  one  boil- 
ing, which  requires  about  twenty -four  hours,  turns  out 
about  three  bagS  of  salt.     The  boiler  is  surrounded  by 
thatched  walls  but  has  no  roof,  an  opening  being  required 
for  the  escape  of  steam  and  smoke.    Under  thatch  on 
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either  side  are  storage  pits  for^the  brine  earned  from  the 
^''ard  pits  and  also  for  the  finished  product.  Here  also 
is  a  little  room  or  two  in  whieh  a  family  lives  ;  and  an- 
other department  for  the  cows  which  are  used  in  scraping 
up  the  dirt  on  the  yard. 

We  turned  off  from  the  main  road  and  spent  one  day 
in  the  Diamond  Mountains,  which  have  so  often  been  de- 
scribed|that  I  shall  not  attempt  it  here.  The  Buddhist 
temple  at  which  we  stopped  and  which  the  priests  told 
us  was  founded  there  during  the  Silla  dynasty,  is  quite 
large  though  it  seems  to  be  in  a  X30verty  stricken  state 
at  this  time.  The  mountains  here  being  high  and  exceed- 
ingly rugged  it  is  impossible  to  ascend  many  of  the 
peaks.  In  the  morning  as  we  approached  these  heights 
the  clouds  gathered  and  the  falling  rain  drops  dancing 
in  the  struggling  sunbeams  covered  these  grand  old 
peaks  with  a  perfect  sheen  of  splendor  in  the  form  of  a 
veil  of  rainbow.  This  variegated  veil  of  dazzling  beauty 
drifted  slowly  before  the  morning  breezes  for  more  than 
thirty  minutes  making,  in  all>  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
sights  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  witness. 

Near  this  temple  we  found  a  hot  spring  which  if  in 
the  United  States  of  America  would  at  once  be  famous 
and  a  fortune  to  its  owner.  In  these  mountains,  so  far 
as  I  can  judge,  there  are  no  signs  of  volcanic  action  ;  so  I 
Wiis  surprised  to  find  this  hot  spring  bursting  forth  as  if 
from  the  regions  of  eternal  fires.  It  is  in  a  small  valley 
about  five  miles  inland  from  the  coast,  seventy  miles 
down  from  Wonsan,  and  has  been  used  by  the  Koreans 
for  hundreds  of  years.  There  are  the  remains  of  what 
seem  to  have  been  substantial  buildings  of  considerable 
dimensions ;  but  now  there  are  only  about  half  a  dozen 
thatched  houses  standing.  The  spring  is  walled  up  with 
large  slabs  of  stone  and  is  about  six  by  nine  feet,  and  a 
foot  and  a  half  deep ;  though  it  ma3'^  be  made  twice  that 
depth  if  so  desired.  The  water,  which  is  so  hot  that  it  is 
with  difficulty  one  can  lie  down  in  it,  is  abundant,  clear 
as  crystal  and  very  soft,  leaving  the  body  in  a  most  de- 
lightful condition  when  the  bath  is  over.  This  will  some 
day  in  the  not  distant  future  be  one  of  Koreans  famous 
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resorts  and  those  who  are  seeking  health  and  recreation 
will  find  it  pleasant  to  linger  here. 

A  little  farther  up  the  coast  from  this  point  is  one  of 
the  eight  wonders  of  Korea,  in  the  form  of  a  geological 
formation,  the  most  wonderful  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
There  are  hundreds  of  columns  of  stone  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  feet  high,  perfectly  straight,  not  more  than  three 
feet  in  diameter,  six  sided  in .  shape,  standing  in  groups 
of  ten  or  more  and  presenting  the  appearance  of  huge 
lead  pencils  standing  on  end.  To  give  a  full  description 
would  require  a  whole  article  such  as  this. 

From  Wonsan  I  returned  to  Seoul  by  the  i^ay  of  the 
big  road  which  I  found  to  be  a  very  good  one  now  that 
the  Japanese  have  spent  thousands  of  yen  in  grading 
down  the  hills  and  building  bridges. 

J.  Robert  Moose. 


A  Notable  Movement  in  Korea. 

The  past  few  months  have  seen  the  inception  of  a 
movement  that  gives  promise  of  very  important  results 
both  for  the  Korean  people  and  for  humanity  at  large. 
We  refer  to  the  proposed  union  in  evangelistic,  medical, 
journalistic  and  educational  work  by  almost  all  the  Pro- 
testant missionaries  of  the  country.  The  most  striking 
feature  of  the  movement  is  that  it  includes  not  only  those 
forms  of  philanthropic  work  which  are  the  same  in  all 
different  creeds  and  denominations  but  extends  to  those 
branches  of  the  service  where  dogma  has  heretofore 
shown  clear  demarcations  between  the  different  banches 
of  the  Protestant  Church.  Presbyterian  and  Methodist 
have  agreed  that  the  diflFerences  between  the  two  great 
bodies  are  philosophical  rather  than  practical  and  that 
the  essential  teaching  of  the  Bible  admits  of  no  such 
segregation  of  interest  and  dissipation  of  effort  as  has 
been  witnessed  during  the  century  that  Protestant  mis- 
sions have  been  in  operation. 

It  would  require  no  genius  to  surmise  that  if  the 
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highly  subdivided  and  in  some  sense  antagonistic  por- 
tions of  Protestantism  in  America  and  England  are  ever 
to  be  welded  into  a  single,  harmonious,  though  highly 
articulated,  body,  the  initial  impulse  would  be  likely  to 
come  from  the  outside,  and  what  more  promising  field 
for  the  inauguration  of  the  new  order  6f  things  than  in 
such  a  place  as  Korea  where  a  large  and  flourishing 
Christian  constituency  has  been  secured  and  where,  as  3-et, 
the  Christian  people  know  nothing  of  denominational 
lines  except  the  fact  that  there  are  different  societies  at 
work  here.  The  missionaries  have  been  driven  to  re- 
cognize the  genuine  injury  which  the  Church  must  suffer 
here  if  these  questions  of  dogma  are  brought  forwrard  in 
a  polemic  way.  They  know,  as  all  men  know,  that  these 
moot  points  of  theology  are  academic  rather  than  prac- 
tical and  that  to  make  the  adherence  to  one  or  other  of 
thematest  of  Christian _/^//(ra'jA(^  is  as  absurd  as  it  would 
be  to  make  a  difference  in  degree  of  education  a  bar  to 
marriage.  It  is  only  when  a  dogma  tends  to  make  an 
essential  difference  in  the  quality  of  men's  faith  in  divine 
things  that  it  can  rightly  be  empowerd  to  establish  a 
separate  division  of  the  Church.  Christendom  looks  for- 
ward to  the  difinite  union  of  all  Christian  bodies  into  a 
single  fellowship  but  this  can  come  only  when  all  men 
consent  to  relegate  to  a  secondary  place  all  dogmas 
which  are  not  essential  to  the  processes  of  salvation. 
This  will  be  but  the  first  step  in  the  desired  direction  and 
it  is  this  step  that  is  now  being  taken  in  the  interests  of 
the  Protestant  Churches  in  Korea.  This  is  but  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  more  stereotyped  forms  of  Christianity 
in  the  home  lands  will  have  been  reflexly  acted  upon  by 
their  own  "colonies"  in  these  outlying  lands.  They  will 
Ije,  in  a  sense,  shamed,into  discussing  the  question  as  ap- 
plied to  themselves  and  the  result  will  be  a  still  farther 
breaking  down  of  the  fences  which  mar  the  beauty  of  the 
field  of  Christian  effort  there. 

Among  the  different  forms  of  work  that  are  thus  to 
lie  brought  under  joint  management  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant seems  to  be  that  of  education.  There  we  find 
peculiar  dilficitlties  to  be  met  which  are  fortunately  ab- 
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sent  from  more  enlightened  lands.  The  first  is  that 
there  is  practically  no  such  thing  as  a  system  of  national 
education.  A  few  boys  are  in  schools  but  they  are  so 
very  few  that  they  only  make  the  general  darkness  visi- 
ble. It  becomes  necessary  for  the  missionaries  to  decide 
whether  they  will  enter  upon  the  broad  field  of  general 
education  which  must,  of  course,  form  the  basis  for 
particular  or  professional  education.  They  look  primarily 
to  the  interests  of  the  children  of  the  Church  and  must 
plan  for  a  common  school  education  tor  them,  whatever 
the  subsequent  form  of  life  and  service  of  the  child  may 
be.  They  cannot  depend  uponthegovemment  to  provide 
the  first  rudiments  of  learning.  There  must  be  therefore 
in  every  Christian  village,  or  wherever  there  is  a  consider- 
able group  of  Christians,  a  native  school  which  shall  pro- 
vide instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  what  we  call  educa- 
tion. One  of  the  first  questions  will  be  that  in  regard  to 
the  admittance  of  children  not  connected  in  any  way 
with  the  Christian  element  of  the  place.  It  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  definite  Christian  instruction  will  form 
an  important  part  of  the  curriculum  and  for  this  reason 
we  should  think  that  the  admission  of  all  children  would 
be  desirable  except  in  case  a  child  is  openly  hostile  to 
Christianity  or  his  moral  influence  distinctly  harmful. 
The  teacher  would  have  to  be  given  large  discretion  in 
such  cases. 

We  think  this  question  of  common  schools  for  the 
general  body  of  Christians  throughout  the  country 
should  take  precedence  of  the  question  of  a  large  central 
school  of  academic  or  collegiate  grade.  No  such  central 
school  can  thrive  unless  it  has  back  of  it  a  strong  con- 
stituency to  draw  from,  a  body  of  common  school  stud- 
ents so  considerable  that  when  an  annual  selection  of  the 
best  students  is  made  for  promotion  to  the  higher  school 
a  fairly  high  grade  of  excellence  can  be  made  the 
^andard. 

But  how  can  we  have  these  common  schools  when  as 
yet  w^e  have  no  teachers  for  them,  or  at  best  only  a  few  ? 
Must  we  not  first  have  a  school  whose  graduates  will 
l>ecome  teachers  ?  We  would  answer  this  in  the  negative. 
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The  graduates  of  such  a  school  would  be  in  such  demand 
elsewhere  that  they  would  not  be  willing  to  go  to  remote 
country  places  and  teach  for  small  salaries.  What  we 
would  suggest  is  something  like  the  following.  Let  one 
bright  young  man  of  twenty  or  twenty-two  be  selected 
from  each  of  the  groups  where  schools  are  to  be  estab- 
lished and  let  them  come  together  in  a  normal  class  at 
«ome  center  where  there  are  foreign  workers.  Let  some 
of  the  best-educated  Koreans,  or^  failing  this,  the  foreign- 
er, take  them  in  hand  for  two  months  each  year,  teach- 
ing them  what  they  are  to  teach  their  classes  and  then 
send  them  back  to  their  schools.  These  men  will  not  be 
ideal  teachers  but  they  will  keep  well  ahead  of  their 
classes  and  in  time  will  become  thoroughly  efficient.  At 
present  and  for  sereral  years  to  come  it  will  be  a  ques- 
tion of  doing  not  the  ideally  best  but  the  best  we  can.  The 
important  thing  is  to  get  a  large  number  of  boys  under 
as  good  instruction  as  possible.  Out  of  this  large  con- 
stituency superior  quality  will  show  itself  and  a  good 
body  of  teacher!^  gradually  emerge.  It  will  be  at  least 
four  years  before  this  body  of  students  can  he  drawn  upon 
to  form  a  class  in  some  large  and  more  central  school. 
But  more  than  one  such  middle  school  will  be  required. 
There  will  be  need  of  at  least  eight  of  them  situated  at 
strategic  points  throughout  the  country.  While  the  com- 
mon schools  are  being  carried  on  men  should  bepreparii^ 
to  teach  in  these  large  schools.  Out  of  the  teachers  of 
the  common  schools  who  meet  each  year  for  instruction 
there  will  be  some  who  show  exceptional  energy  and 
ability.  Let  them  understand  that  the  best  among  them 
will,  after  four  years,  be  promoted  to  the  middle  schools, 
and  this  will  cause  much  useful  emulation.  When  the 
middle  schools  have  been  under  way  for  a  few  years  it 
will  begin  to  appear  whether  a  college  or  university  is 
necessary.  If  so  it  can  be  established.  What  we  contend 
is  that  we  must  l^egin  at  the  very  bottom.  What  have  our 
little  attempts  so  far  amounted  to?  It  is  safe  to  say  there 
are  three  or  four  thousand  boys  and  girls  of  school  age 
among  the  Protestant  Christians  of  Korea.  How  many 
have  we  m  our  schools  todnv  ?    I-^ss  th?in  a  handful.    It 
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will  never  he  possible  to  establish  a  good  school  of  high 
grade  in  Seoul  in  this  way.  We  must  begin  at  the  bot- 
tom and  work  up  the  school  matter  among  the  masses 
until  we  have  a  constituency,  a  feeder  for  one  big  central 
school.  At  present  we  have  a  few  students  but  are  they 
picked  men  who  have  shown  preeminent  ability  ?  I  think 
not.  They  are  most  anything  we  can  get.  And  we  will 
never  have  any  better  until  we  get  back  of  us  a  body  of 
primary  and  intermediate  scholarship  which  shall  push 
the  best  to  the  top.  Then  we  can  have  the  school  we 
want,  and  not  till  then. 

I  should  propose  that  the  foreign  misnionaries  who 
have  been  designated  for  educational  work  lay  aside  all 
thought  of  an  immediate  central  school  of  large  dimen* 
sions  in  Seoul  or  elsewhere  and  begin  the  general  work 
thoroughly  by  getting  together  from  the  various  districts 
the  men  who  are  to  form  the  body  of  teachers ;  confine 
themselves  to  normal  work  for  a  year ;  send  out  these 
men  to  start  common  schools  in  the  towns  and  villages; 
take  more  men  and  continue  the  same  way  until  we  have 
a  network  of  common  schools  all  over  the  country.  Let 
all  these  teachers  gather  in  summer  schools  each  year  for 
further  instruction  and  during  the  months  while  they  are 
teaching  let  the  foreign  teachers  go  about  among  tlie 
schools  inspecting  the  work,  correcting  mistakes  and  add- 
ing the  needed  enthusiasm.  How  many  years  would  it 
be  beforejlarger  and  higher  things  would  be  necessary  ? 
Not  many. 

Some  of  the  time  must  be  spent  by  the  foreign  teacher 
in  preparing  the  necessary  text  books  for  use  in  these 
schools.  At  first  the  Korean  teachers  could  teach  some 
of  the  branches  directly  from  the  black-board  but  in 
time  a  full  line  of  text  books  must  be  forthcoming.  These 
the  foreigner  must  prepare  and  see  through  the  press. 

Next  Autumn  at  the  time  of  the  various  Annual  meet- 
ings some  such  plan  as  this  could  be  discussed ;  the  body 
of  teachers  could  be  gotten  together  and  normal  and  text- 
book work  could  be  carried  on  simultaneously  for  a  year, 
by  which  time  arrangements  could  be  made  in  the  vari- 
ous Christian  communities  for  the  establishment  of  the 
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system  of  Christian  common  schools.  Five  years  from 
today  the  country  would  be  covered  with  a  network  of 
good  schools  and  in  eight  years  a  ftill  system  of  common, 
middle  and  collegiate  schools  would  be  in  full  working 
order. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  continue  our  present  me- 
thods what  will  we  have  ?  We  mar  have  a  handsome 
building  in  Seoul  with  a  large  attendance,  mostly  of 
non-Christian  men  from  w^hom  neither  the  ranks  of  the 
ministry"  nor  of  teaching  can  be  largely  recruited,  because 
most  of  them  w^ill  have  gotten  their  initial  training  in  all 
sorts  of  schools  and  their  ambitions  will  all  be  in  other 
directions. 

What  we  want  is  something  in  the  shape  of  a  g^at 
national  movement  in  favor  of  education*  These  com- 
mon schools  w^ill  be  an  object  lesson  which  will  open  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  and  perhaps  of  the  government,  to  the 
need  of  a  national  system  of  government  schools  and  a 
beginning  will  be  made  toward  an  enlightened  Korea. 

But  whatever  we  do  let  us  start  at  the  foundation 
and  work  up  and  let  us  not  plan  a  college  or  university 
before  we  have  provided  feeders  for  it;  for  if  so  we  may 
tall  under  the  censure  ot  that  trenchant  though  inelegant 
Korean  proverb  which  says. 


Japanese  Plans  for  Korea. 

In  spite  of  all  criticism  which  have  been  made  of  Jap- 
anese actions  in  Korea  we  have  never  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  those  high  in  authority  in  Tokyo  who 
are  thoroughly  determined  that  this  transition  stage 
shall  be  as  short  as  possible  and  we  have  often  affirmed 
our  belief  that  as  soon  as  the  actual  conditions  prevail- 
ing here  were  known  in  Tokyo  steps  would  be  taken  to 
remedv  them* 

In  pursuance  of  this  l)elicf  and  with  a  desire  to  state 
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both  sides  of  the  case  with  perfect  fairness  we  have 
made  careful  inquiries  as  to  the  attitude  of  Japanese 
officials  here  toward  the  unlawful  acts  of  their  nationals 
and  also  as  to  what  steps  are  being  taken  in  Tokyo  to 
meet  these  conditions.  The  result  has  been  a  pleasant 
surprise  to  us  and  while  time  alone  will  tell  whether  our 
optimism  is  justifed  we  feel  inclined  to  set  down  in  black 
and  white  the  reasons  for  the  hope  we  have  that  the 
night  is  nearly  over. 

The  first  is  that  we  know  the  highest  authorities  in 
Tok3''o  have  been  informed  of  the  condition  of  things 
here.  The  facts  have  been  told  them  without  any  at- 
tempt to  extenuate  or  excuse.  And  we  can  affirm  on 
good  authority  that  those  leading  men  in  the  Japanese 
government  deprecate  the  condition  of  things  as  much  as 
anyone  and  are  as  eager  to  remedy  them  as  we  who  live 
in  Korea  are  to  have  them  remedied.  We  do  not  think 
they  have  been  long  aware  of  the  state  of  things  here.  We 
know  at  least  some  of  the  avenues  through  which  they 
received  their  information  and  one  might  be  safe  in 
guessing  that  part  of  it  has  been  accomplished  during 
the  past  month. 

Now  the  promptness  with  which  they  have  moved 
bears  witness  to  the  truth  of  our  surmise  that  all  that 
was  needed  was  that  the  facts  should  be  known.  It  is 
not  because  the  war  is  not  over  that  there  has  been  delay 
in  this,  although  no  one  could  have  been  surprised  if  the 
Tokyo  authorities  should  have  been  preoccupied  until  the 
fate  of  the  Baltic  Fleet  was  decided. 

We  are  informed  that  the  authorities  in  Tokyo  con- 
sider it  of  prime  importance  that  there  should  be  estab- 
lished in  many  places  in  Korea  courts  of  appeal  where  all 
cases  between  Koreans  and  Japanese  can  be  attended  to 
fairly  and  promptly.  There  must  be  enough  of  these  so 
that  they  will  be  fairly  easy  of  access  from  everj'-  point 
where  Japanese  have  settled  in  any  numbers.  For  this 
purpose  twenty-four  men  have  been  appointed,  all  of 
them  specially  selected  for  their  fitness  for  the  work. 
They  will  be  placed  in  various  parts  of  this  country  and 
there  will  then  be  no  difficulty  in  a  Korean's  obtaining 
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speedy  redress  for  any  wrong.  These  men  receive  only 
the  small  salary  they  had  in  Japan  plus  a  bonus  to  cover 
the  extra  cost  of  living  in  this  country. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Korean  Government 
puts  every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  every  such 
action,  on  the  ground  that  it  impairs  the  independence 
of  the  country.  The  question  is  whether  these  com- 
plaints are  to  outweigh  the  demands  of  the  people  for 
justice.  The  Korean  prefects  are  either  absolutely 
supine  or  are  in  league  with  the  worst  elements  of  the 
Japanese.  Look  at  a  case  which  has  just  come  up  from 
a  town  within  fifteen  miles  from  Seoul  The  Seoul- Wiju 
Railway  Co.  puts  down  $1.40  a  day  for  a  coolies'  wages. 
The  money  is  all  paid  to  the  prefect  of  the  town  in  w^hich 
work  is  to  be  done  and  he  guarantees  to  produce  the 
coolies.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  Japanese  bosses 
the  prefect  gives  permission  to  these  foremen  to  go  among 
the  villages  and  coerce  the  people.  GangsJ  of  Japanese 
armed  with  knives  and  revolvers  go  about  the  villages 
compelling  every  common  laborer  or  farmer  to  work  one 
day  in  five  or  one  day  in  six  according  as  the  work  is 
large  and  the  laborers  plentiful.  These  men  get  just 
thirty  Japanese  sen  a  day  or  seventy  Korean  cents, 
which  is  just  half  of  what  the  Railway  Company  has 
put  down.  The  other  half  lies  somewhere  between  the 
prefect  and  the  Japanese  bosses.  If  the  Korean  were 
paid  the  full  sum  he  would  work  cheerfully  but  the 
Korean  prefect  connives  at  things  and  gets  rich  off  the 
half-payed  peasant.  Often  the  Korean  lives  twelve  or 
fifteen  miles  from  the  work  and  has  to  spend  half  a  day 
going  to  his  work  and  as  much  more  returning  from  it. 
Thus  two  days  are  consumed  and  out  of  his  thirty  sen 
he  carries  no  more  than  five  back  to  his  family  to  show 
for  two  days  work. 

Of  course  everyone  acknowledges  this  to  be  an'out- 
rage  and  the  Japanese  military  authorities  stand  ready 
to  punish  it  rigorously,  but  the  Korean  officials  are  as 
much  to  blame  as  the  Japanese.  This  complicates  the 
matter,  as  the  splitting  of  responsibility  always  does. 
Koreans  complain  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  redress, 
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that  when  they  complain  of  the  actions  of  Japanese  they 
are  told  they  must  bring  the  name  of  the  offender,  which 
is  not  possible.  The  Japanese  authorities  in  high  places 
recognize  and  deplore  this  fact  and  it  is  just  for  this 
reason  that  the  twenty-four  commissioners  are  to  be 
sent,  nan^ely  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  Consuls  who 
are  said  to  be  so  overwhelmed  with  applications  that 
they  get  tired .  out  and  pevish  and  careless — being  only 
human.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  some  if 
not  many  of  the  Koreans' complaints  are  grossly  exag- 
gerated. They  all  have  to  be  looked  into  very  carefully 
and  we  all  know  that  the  Korean  is  not  likely  to  look  at 
his  grievance  through  the  big  end  of  the  telescope. 

From  the  practical  standpoint  it  is  now  useless  to 
ask  whether  the  Japanese  might  not  have  prevented  the 
mixed  and  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  in  Korea.     But 
the  cause  of  the  failure  to  prevent  it  has  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  future.     If  we  take  the  view  of  some 
that  it  is  all  due  to  intense  preoccupation  in  other  direc- 
tions and  a  pressure  of  work  such  as  made  it  impossible 
to  give  time  to  the  Korean  problem  then  the  mistakes 
that  have  been  made  here  need  argue  nothing  sinister  for 
the  future.    If  we  conclude  that  a  horde  of  low  class  Jap- 
anese were  debouched  upon  the  shores  of  Korea  of  set 
purpose  in  order  to  "strengthen  Japan's  position  here  un- 
til she  should  get  the  war  finished"  then  the  mistake  was 
of  a  more  serious  nature.    If,  again,  we  take  it  that  ,the 
Tokyo  Government  was  not  kept  informed  of  what  has 
been  going  on,  then  surely  there  was  something  seriously 
wrong  with  her  service  here.    One  thing  is  sure,  the  Seoul 
correspondents  of  the  great  Japanese  papers  have  ap*- 
parently  done  very  little  indeed  to  keep  their  employers 
informed  of  the  less  creditable  operations  of  their  fellow 
nationals  in  Korea.  If  this  were  not  true  why  shou  Id  mem 
bers  of  the  diet  who  have  just  passed  through  the  penin- 
sula express  such  surprise  at  the  conditions  which  prevail. 

We  have  recently  been  informed  that  in  carying  out 
needed  reforms  in  Korea  the  Japanese  find  themselves 
greatly  hampered  by  the  obligations  to  which  they  found 
themselves,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  in  guaranteeing 
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the  independence  of  Korea.     If  we  remember  correctly 
Korea  promised  at  that  time  to  Hsten  to  Japan's  advice 
in  the  matter  of  reforms,  though  we  have  not  the  text  of 
the  agreement  before  us.    Now  while  we  strongly  advo- 
cate the  preservation  of  Korea's  independence  it  must  be 
apparent  to  everyone  that  unless  very  radical  reforms 
are  instituted  such  independence  will  be  of  no  value  at  all 
to  the  Korean  people  however  much  it  may  tickle  the  fancy 
of  the  officiary.     Nothing  has  been  proved  more  plainly 
than  this  during  the  past  years.     It  is  a  melancholy  fact 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  reasonable  hope  that  Korea 
will  ever  secure  a  clean  and  just  adiministration  unless 
she  is  taken  in  hand  and  persuaded  or  coerced  into  re- 
form. Her  officials  ought  to  know  by  this  time  that  their 
only  hope  is  to  fall  in  line  with  the  plans  for  reform 
which  Japan  is  preparing.     They  may  rest  assured  that 
they  will  lose  the  sympathy  of  all  the  powers  unless  they 
begin  to  show  a  different  spirit  toward  reorganization 
from  that  which  they  have  recently  shown ;  for  we  have 
it  on  the  best  authority  that  in  a  number  of  important 
cases  the  Korean  Government  has  peremptorily  refused 
to  sanction  slight  modifications   in   procedure  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  inde- 
pendent power.  We  are  aware  of  some  of  these  cases,  and 
while  they  are  too  long  and  too  complicated  to  be  explain- 
ed here  in  full  we  assure  the  readers  of  this  Review  that 
they  were  cases  which  did  not  at  all  affect  the  autonomy  of 
the  Korean  Government,  and  the  objections  were  appar- 
ently made  simply  out  of  an  obstinate  desire  to  block  the 
action  of  the  Japanese  at  every  point.     If  such  senseless 
opposition  is  to  continue  and  genuine  refoms  are  to  be 
held  off  indefinitelv  we  shall  be  the  first  to  welcome  a 
Japanese  protectorate. 

In  our  last  issue  we  gave  some  reasons  for  believing 
that  a  protectorate  cannot  be  legally  effected  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  We  wish  to  supplement  that  statement  now 
by  showing  the  other  side.  Only  thus  can  we  claim  to  be 
impartial. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Japanese  authori- 
ties are  now  preparing  some  important  plans  looking  to- 
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wardl  the  rehabilitation  of  the  judicial  system  in  this 
country.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  find  not  only  a  fit 
but  an  eminent  man  to  taken  in  hand  the  reorganizaition 
of  the  Law  Department  in  Seoul.  It  is  just  here  that  the 
conservative  Korean  officials  will  be  the  most  recalcit- 
rant, for  if  justice  is  to  be  dispensed,  genuine,  impartial, 
undiluted  justice,  then  there  are  scores  and  hundreds  of 
Korean  officials  who  will  be  obliged  to  hand  over  to  their 
former  victims  the  fruits  of  almost  countless  acts  of  most 
brutal  oppression.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  world 
these  men  dread  it  is  an  impartial  court  of  justice.  Here 
we  come  to  the  other  side  of  the  proposition  as  regards  a 
protectorate.  We  do  not  fear  contradiction  when  we 
say  that)  given  the  choice  between  the  present  autono- 
mous government  with  a  continuance  of  its  utter  lack 
of  judicial  impartiality  and  a  protectorate  under  which 
every  man,  Ugh  or  low,  could  obtain  redress  for  wrongs, 
the  whole  world  would  welcome  the  latter.  A  failure  to 
adopt  this  most  sweeping  and  most  radical  reform  will 
deprive  the  Korean  government  of  all  claims  to  consider- 
ation. They  have  got  to  learn  once  for  all— a  hing  which 
has  been  forgotten  here  for  centuries — that  government  is 
for  the  sake  of  the  people  rather  than  the  people  for  the 
sake  of  the  government. 

Now,  we  confess  frankly  that  as  things  look  today 
this  will  prove  the  rock  on  which  Korean  independence 
will  be  wrecked.  We  attempt  no  prophecy  but,  knowing 
what  we  do  of  Koreans  and  their  methods,  we  foresee 
that  ithis  reform  is  at  once  the  most  neccessary  and  the 
most  difficult ;  necessary  because  without  it  all  others 
are  valueless,  difficult  because  it  will  not  only  cut  off 
countless  illegal  sources  of  income  from  the  official  classes 
but  will  strike  killing  blows  at  wealth  already  basely  ac- 
quired. There  are  men  today  in  Seoul  besieging  the 
courts  with  demands  that  wealthy  criminals  who  have 
despoiled  them  of  their  lands  and  houses  shall  be  brought 
to  trial.  These  men  hold  the  proofs  in  their  hands  but 
their  despoilers  laugh  in  their  faces  and  taunt  them  with 
the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  secure  an  indictment. 
Let  the  law  takes  its  course,  and  within  three  months 
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millions  of  money  will  change  hands.  Men  whose  lands 
have  been  wrenched  from  them  by  gigantic  confiscations 
will  receive  thera  back  with  all  the  profits  that  have  ac- 
crued through  years  of  illegal  tenure.  Let  the  Japanese 
once  give  these  Koreans  pure  justice  in  courts  of  law  and 
all  the  petty  anno3''ances  of  the  past  two  years  would  be 
forgotten  in  an  hour.  It  would  be  a  gift  of  such  magni- 
tude that  it  would  bury  the  immemorial  feud,  wipe  out  all 
past  differences  and  bind  the  Koreans  to  Japan  with 
links  of  steel. 

No,  we  ask  for  no  Korean  independence  which  does 
not  include  this  and  other  great  reforms.  A  toad  buried 
a  hundred  feet  deep  in  living  rock  is  free.  No  one  inter- 
feres with  it  or  says  it  nay.  Such  is  the  independence 
which  Korea  has  enjoyed  for  the  past  century.  Indepen- 
dence implies  not  only  the  possibility  c^  function  but  its 
performance  and  unless  this  government  sees  fit  tomove^ 
to  stretch  itself,  to  blink  in  the  light  of  this  new  day  it 
will  go  to  the  wall,  as  surely  as  night  follows  day.  If  we 
can  have  these  reforms  plus '  independence  so  much  the 
better  but  if  we  cannot  have  both  then  by  all  means  let 
'us  dispense  with  the  latter. 

And  yet,  for  all  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  way,  we 
do  not  think  a  pessimistic  attitude  is  quite  reasonable. 
Korea  will  awake  to  the  fact  that  there  were  two  sides 
to  the  agreement  and  she  will,  either  cheerfully  or^ other- 
wise, agree  to  the  needed  reforms.  Order  will  be  evolved 
from  the  present  chaos,  new  conditions  will  bring  to  the 
fore  new  men  and  those  who  have  strenuously"  asserted 
that  the  entire  peninsula  can  produce  no  material  of  suf- 
ficient calil)er  to  man  the  ship  of  state  will  eventuall}'  be 
proven  in  the  wrong. 


Detectives  Must  be  the  Cleverest  Thieves. 

[A  Korean  story,  (ranslated  by  Rev.  G,  Rngel,  Fusan.\ 

One  of  the  farmer  kings  of  Korea,  who  was  a  good 
and  wise  ruler,  became  somewhat  dissatisfied  with  his 
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detective  service,  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  they  were 
not  worth  their  salt.  So  he  decided  to  test  theni.  He 
took  a  small  silk  pouch,  filled  if  half  full  of  gold  dust  and 
suspended  it  from  a  hook  in  the  ceiling  of  his  apartment. 
He  then  summoned  his  chief  detectives  arid  explained  to 
them  that  he  was  not  quite  satisfied  as  to  their  ability 
but  would  give  them  a  chance  to  show  of  what  stuff -they 
were  made. 

"If  any  of  your  number,"  he  said  **is  able  to  steal  thi^ 
pouch  containing  gold  dust  (pointing  to  the  pouch  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling)  I  shall  reduce  neither  your  num- 
bers nor  your  salaries.  But  if  you  are  unable  to  accom- 
plish the  feat,  your  easy  days  are  numbered ;  for  I  give 
you  only  three  in  which  to  do  it-" 

With  heavy  hearts  they  departed  to  inform  their  col- 
leagues of  the  King's  decision.  No  one  seemed  able  to 
carry  out  this  piece  of  work ;  for  the  king  had  set  watch- 
men to  guard  the  pouch  night  and  day  and  had  made  it  a 
case  of  life  and  death  if  any  of  them  should  fail  in  his  duty. 

On  the  third  day  there  appeared  a  comparatively 
young  detective  who  imformed  the  others  that  he  would 
accomplish  the  feat.  They  only  too  readily  acquiesced  in 
his  proposal  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  carry  out  his 
plans  without  divulging  them  beforehand. 

He  went  and  asked  an  audience  with  the  king,  which 
was  granted.  He  then  asked  to  see  the  pouch  in  ques- 
tion, whereupon  the  king  pointed  to  the  ceiling.  The 
detective  took  a  good  look  at  it  from  all  sides,  noting 
every  detail,  but  hypocritically  declaring  that  he  was 
afraid  the  task  was  too  hard.  The  king  readilj^  granted 
his  request  that  the  time  be  extended  two  days. 

**For,"  said  the  king  **you  will  not  be  able  to  steal 
the  pouch  even  if  I  give  you  a  whole  month." 

The  man  went  home  and  prepared  another  pouch 
that  was  in  all  respects  a  perfect  imitation  of  the  originaL 
This  he  filled  half  full  of  common  sand  and  on  the  next 
day  sought  once  more  an  audience  with  the  king,  which 
was  again  granted.  But  this  time  he  carried  the  imita- 
tion pouch  carefully  hidden  in  the  right  hand  sleeve  of  his 
ample  court  dress.     After  making  additional  inquires 
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about  the  task  and  enlarging  upon  its  difficulties,  he 
took  down  the  pouch  from  the  hook  in  the  presence  of 
the  king  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  said : 

**lflput  it  in  ni3'  right-hand  sleeve  Your  Majesty 
will  see  it.  If  I  put  it  in  my  left-hand  sleeve  Your  Majesty 
will  know  it.  I  fear  the  task  is  impossible.  Still,  will 
Your  Majesty  give  us  one  more  day  ?"  The  king  smil- 
ingly consented. 

»  At  midinght  on  the  following  day,  the  king  entered 
the  room  and,  finding  the  pouch  still  suspended  from  the 
ceiling,  sent  for  the  detectives.  When  they  were  all  as- 
sembled  before  him  he  addressed  them  as  follows : 

**The  time  of  grace  is  ended.  As  you  have  not  been 
able  to  accomplish  the  task  I  set  you,  you  are  all  dismis* 
aed  the  service." 

The  chief  of  the  detectives  replied.  "Is  Your  Majesty 
quite  sure  that  what  we  see  is  the  original  pouch  ?*' 

"Of  this  I  am  sure ;  for  it  has  been  guarded  night  and 
day,  as  you  are  only  too  well  aware."  was  the  king's 
rejoinder. 

"Would  Your  Majesty  condescend  to  satisfy  yourself 
with  3'^our  own  eyes  whether  the  pouch  contains  gold  ?" 
said  the  leader. 

"That  is  useless;  still,  in  order  to  satisfy  you,  here 
you  can  see  for  yourself."  While  saying  this,  the  king 
had  taken  the  pouch  from  the  hook,  had  opened  it  and 
was  just  in  the  act  of  showing  the  contents  to  the  chief 
detective,  when  he  gave  a'  start  and  exclaimed : — 

"What  is  this  ?  Why,  it  contains  nothing  but  com- 
mon sand  instead  of  the  gold  !" 

At  first  he  was  unwilling;  to  believe  that  the  original 
pouch  had  been  stolen,  and  contended  that  they  had  em- 
plo^'ed  witchcraft  and  merely  changed  the  nature  of  its 
contents. 

"Only  spirits  could  have  done  this  thing."  the  ex- 
claimed. 

When  he  was  assured  that  one  of  their  number  had 
actually  stolen  the  original  pouch,  he  demanded  to  see 
the  man  and  declared  he  would  not  believe  him  unless  h3 
was  able  to  tell  how  it  had  been  done. 
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When  the  man  reminded  him  of  the  two  audiences  he 
had  had  with  His  Majesty,  the  latter  signified  by  a  word 
that  he  remembered  them  very  well.  The  detective  then 
explained  how  he  had  brought  an  imitation  pouch  in  his 
sleeve  and  had  exchanged  the  two  pouches  during  his 
manipulations  at  the  last  audience. 

When  the  king  heard  this  he  laughed  heartily  and 
cried,  "You  are  more  clever  than  the  king  himself.  Let 
the  detectives  attend  to  their  duties  as  heretofore." 


Fiercer  Than  the  Tieer. 


A  NURSERY  TALE.     ' 

One  night  a  tiger  entered  a  quiet  little  hamlet  in 
search  of  prey.  Finding  where  a  heifer  was  tied,  he  crept 
into  the  stable  to  wait  until  the  household  was  asleep 
before  carrying  off  his  supper.  As  chance  would  have  it 
a  thief  also  entered  the  stable  for  the  same  purpose  and 
crouched  in  the  corner  opposite  the  one  occupied  by 
the  tiger. 

As  they  were  waiting,  a  baby  began  to  cry  and  re- 
fused to  be  quieted  by  its  mother's  singing.  At  last  the 
woman  exclaimed : 

**There's  a  tiger  near;  do  not  cry."  But  the  baby 
paid  no  attention  even  to  this  warning.  The  tiger  hid- 
den in  the  stable  thought  to  himself: — 

"That  is  a  clever  woman,  she  knows  I  am  here. 
Perhaps  she  knows  also  what  I  intend  doing."  Pres- 
ently the  woman  said  to  the  child : — 

"Here's  a  kok-kam"^  (persimmon),  upon  which  the 
child  instantly  stopped  cr3'ing. 

"Aha!  kok-kam,  kok-kani,''  the  tiger  thought,  "what 
animal  can  that  be  with  whose  name  she  quiets  the 
child  ?  I  had  supposed  that  the  tiger  was  the  fiercest 
and  most  dreaded  of  all  animals.  Evidently  I  have 
something  still  to  learn." 

Meanwhile  the  thief  was  groping  about  the  stable 
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intent  upon  tying  a  rope  around  the  heifer's  neck,  but 
mistaking  the  two  animals  in  the  darkness  be  fastened 
his  halter  about  the  tiger's  neck  instead.  That  animal, 
thinking  it  was  the  terrible  kok-kam  that  had  him  in 
hand,  dared  make  no  resistance.  The  thief  leaped  upon 
its  back  and  rode  away  in  the  pitchy  darkness  wholly 
unaware  of  the  nature  of  his  mount.  He  reached  his 
own  village  just  as  dawn  broke  and  then  three  things 
happened  all  at  once.  The  neighbors  saw  the  curious 
sight,  the  tiger  recognized  the  nature  of  his  rider  and  the 
thief  realized  for  the  first  time  that  he  had  been  riding  a 
tiger.  He  promptly  leaped  from  the  animal's  back  and 
the  latter,  disgusted  at  having  been  duped,  slunk  away 
into  the  thicket.  With  great  presence  of  mind  the  thief 
sauntered  up  to  his  astonished  neighbors  as  if  tiger-rid- 
ing were  an  every-day  occurrence  with  him.  And  from 
that  day  he  was  an  object  of  veneration  throughout  the 
district. 

Yl  C HONG- WON. 


Question  and  Answer^ 

Q.  What  rights  have  western  foreigners  as  regards 
the  purchase  and  holding  of  real  estale  in  the  interior  of 
Korea  ? 

A.  This  question  has  come  too  late  for  us  to  secure 
a  legal  opinion  before  going  to  press  and  we  can  there- 
fore give  only  our  personal  opinion.  But  there  seems  to 
be  no  difficulty,  from  the  standpoint  of  common  sense,  in 
solving  this  question.  The  treaties  give  to  Western  fore- 
igners and  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  no  right  to  reside  or 
hold  property  outside  the  treaty  ports  or  a  radius  of  ten 
//  from  them,  but  in  actual  practice  this  has  been  utterly 
overlooked,  and  today  foreigners  of  many  nationalities, 
east  and  west,  hold  land  and  live  in  the  interior  where- 
ever  they  desire.  This  precedent  has  been  so  firmly 
established  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  revert  to  the 
strictly  legal  status,  in  fact  a  new  legal  status  has  been 
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tacitly  established.  An  American  or  British  subject  can 
legally  do  anything  that  a  Japanese  subject  can  do  and 
the  one  cannot  be  debarred  the  privilege  unless  the  other 
is.  This  was  all  threshed  out;  far  back  in  the  eighties 
when  the  Chinese  wanted  to  get  Western  foreigners  out 
of  Seoul.  It  was  found  that  if  the  westerners  went  the 
Chinese  would  have  to  go  too.  It  was  even  suggested 
that  all  private  Chinese  be  sent  opt  of  Seoul  in  order  to 
get  the  Westerners  out,  but  it  fell  through.  A  precedent 
had  been  formed  which  gave  privileges  which  the  for- 
eigners would  have  fought  for,  whether  the  Chinese  were 
willing  to  go  or  not.  So  far  as  we  can  see  any  foreigner 
has  a  perfect  right  to  buy  land  or  houses  in  the  interior 
and  to  live  there  at  pleasure,  and  subject  not  to  native 
but  to  consular  jurisdiction.  Even  if  Japanese  consuls  or 
consular  agents  were  placed  in  every  district  in  Korea, 
Western  foreigners  would  not  be  under  their  jurisdiction 
even  to  the  smallest  degree  nor  could  their  property  be 
taxed  by  the  Japanese  to  the  extent  of  a  copper  cash  for 
any  municipal  purpose  whatever. 

American,  British,  French  and  German  subjects  have 
already  acquired  large  landed  and  other  interests  in  the 
interior  of  Korea  and  even  if  Japan  should  form  a  pro- 
tectorate over  the  country  these  interests  are  inviolable. 
Even  should  Korea  become  a  partof  Japan  by  actual 
absorbtion  the  disabilities  of  foreigners  in  Japan  would 
not  hold  here,  at  least  in  regard  to  property  which  has 
been  already  acquired. 

But  suppose  that  a  foreigner  discovers  valuable 
minerals  beneath  the  surface  of  land  acquired  in  the  in- 
terior ;  would  he  be  at  liberty  to  open  up  a  mine  ?  This 
is  a  more  difficult  problem.  Koreans'  rights  apply  only 
to  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  mining  can  be  undertaken 
only  b}"-  government  permission.  We  imagine  that  there 
would  be  a  serious  question  as  to  the  right  of  a  foreigner 
to  do  more  than  the  Korean  holder  might  do.  In  the 
absence  of  any  precedent  we  imagine  a  foreign  govern- 
ment would  uphold  the  Korean  government  in  prevent- 
ing the  opening  up  of  mines  by  the  foreigner.  We  know 
that  American  residents  in  the  interior  pay  the  regular 
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Korean  taxes  on  their  property-.  At  least  some  of  them 
do ;  and  this  indicates  that  the3'  are  prepared  to  follow 
Korean  law  in  such  matters.  Such  being  the  case  the 
Korean  government  would  be  able  to  make  out  a  pretty 
good  case  against  a  foreigner  who  should  open  up  a 
gold,  coaly  iron,  copper  or  an^'  other  mine  in  the  interior, 
even  on  his  own  property. 

We  should  like  to  hear  from  any^  subscriber  his  views 
on  this  important  question. 


Editorial   Comment.. 

In  its  issue  of  the  15th  July  the  Seoul  Weekly  Press 
commented  upon  our  attitude  toward  a  possible  Japan- 
ese Protectorate  over  Korea.  It  failed  to  agree  with  our 
statement  that  Japan  is  in  a  position  to  establish  an 
arbitrary  protectorate  if  she  sees  fit.  But  we  should 
have  supposed  that  it  would  have  been  plain  from  what 
we  said  the  we  were  not,  at  the  time,  referring  to  the 
legal  or  ethical  aspects  of  the  ease  but  simply  affirming, 
what  everybody  must  recognize,  that  if  Japan  were  to 
break  her  promises  and  establish  an  arbitrary  pro- 
tectorate there  would  be  no  eflFective  protest  from  any 
point  of  the  compass.  Japan  is  in  military  occupation 
and  all  the  powers  are  apparently  prepared  to  acquiesce 
in  almost  anything  Japan  may  do  here. 

We  cannot  agree  with  the  proposition  that  the  pre- 
sent status  of  things  is  satisfactory,  that  Japan  has  just 
enough  hold  upon  Korea  to  carry  out  her  plans  and  that 
a  protecorate  is  already  established  and  in  operation 
de  facto.  We  strongly  contend  that  there  is  either  too 
much  or  too  little  of  a  protectorate  here.  This  will  re- 
quire but  litttle  explanation.  The  Japanese  people 
throughout  the  peninsula  are  treating  the  common  people 
with  great  cruelty  and  injustice  and  there  are  no  proper 
courts  where  Koreans  can  appeal  for  redress.  In  this  state 
of  things  the  Korean  government  in  Seoul  and  to  a  great 
extent  the  prefects  in  the  country  acquiesce.    But  when 
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the  Japanese  authorities  attempt  to  make  effective  ar- 
rangements for  such  tribunals  the  Korean  Government 
does  everything  to  thwart  them,  on  the  ground  that 
such  action  impairs  the  independance  of  Korea.    We  say, 
then,  with  all  the  force  of  which  we  are  capable  that  one 
of  two  things  should  be   done.     Either  the  Japanese 
people  should  be  confined  to  the  treaty  ports  according 
to  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  treaties  or  else  the  Jap- 
anese authorities  should  secure  the  power  to  establish 
such  courts  of  justice  as  will  insure  to  the  Koreans  im- 
munity from  the  ruffianism  of  the  Japanese  coolies  and 
adventurers  in  the  interior.    On  this  single  proposition 
we  are  ready  to  stake  the  reputation  of  this  periodical. 
It  is  impossible  to  expect  or  hope  that  the  Japanese 
can  now  be  compelled  to  confine  their  operations  to  the 
treaty  ports  and  we  are  therefore  shut  up  to  the  single 
alternative.     There  need  be  no  difficulty  in  establishing 
such  courts  of  justice  as  we  have  mentioned.     In  an- 
other part  of  this  issue  we  have  shown  that  Japan  is 
hastening  plans  in  this  direction  and  desire  sincerely  to 
see  the  present  reign  of  terror  in  the  peninsula  brought 
to  an  end.     Now  if  the  present  degree  of  control  is  not 
sufficient  to  accomplish  this  without  continual  and  suc- 
cessful interferance  on  the  part  of  the  Korean  government 
then  that  control  must  be  strengthened  until  it  breaks 
down  the  opposition.    This  will  not  necessarily  impair 
the  autonomy  of  the  Korean  government.    It  all  depends 
upon  how  the  government  takes  it.   If  it  cooperates  hearti- 
ly with  the  Japanese  in  securing  safety  and  peace  for  the 
Korean  people  and  gradually  learns  the  lesson  of  genuine 
government    in    the    interests    of  the  masses,  then  a 
temporary  quasi-independence  may  in  time  blossom  into 
genuine  independence,    Wfiat  seems  perfectly  plain  is  the 
necessity  of  a  temporary  period  of  political  and  admin- 
istrative apprenticeship  to  Japan.     According  as  Japan 
discharges  the  duties  and  obligations  of  a  tutor  will  she 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  her  claim  to  enlightenment. 

But  even  as  we  write  the  evidences  of  Japanese  private 
aggression  are  piling  up  about  us.  In  a  town  near  Seoul 
Koreans  have  been  dragged  awa\-  with  a  rope  around 
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the  neck  to  work  on  railway  embankment s,  utterly  con- 
trary to  the  regulations  and  in  flat  contradiction  of  the 
wishes  of  the  highest  Japanese  authorities.  Just  outside 
the  South  Gate  of  Seoul  among  the  hills  immense  tracts  of 
land  nowcovered  with  Korean  houses  and  uelds  have  just 
been  staked  out  by  the  Japanese  on  the  plea  of  **military 
Purposes"  and  the  people  have  been  told  that  they  must 
move  out  on  Angust  1st  since  the  *  "Japanese  are  going  to 
live  here."  Their  houses  wlil  be  paid  for  after  a  fashion 
but  they  will  receive  only  a  fraction  of  a  market  price 
and  far  too  little  to  build  or  buy  elsewhere. 

It  is  about  time  the  question  of  "military  necessity" 
is  looked  into.  It  has  come  to  a  point  when  one  can  hard- 
ly escape  the  conclusion  that  this  is  a  mere  formula  used- 
to  silence  questions  and  crush  opposition.  No  one  is  able 
to  imagine  what  military  necessity  there  can  be  which 
requires  the  confiscation  of  such  enormous  tracts  of  land 
in  a  purely  residential  suburb  of  Seoul  But  if  one  ques- 
tions it  he  is  silenced  by  the  fact  that  military'  necessity 
is  a  military  secret  and  the  Japanese  military  authorities 
cannot  be  asked  to  give  any  reason  for  their  actions  ex- 
cept the  mere  statement  of  the  necessity.  In  other  words 
while  we  have  received  from  Tokyo  the  expression  o^^ 
utmost  concern  for  Korean  private  interest  and  have 
listened  to  plans  of  far-reaching  and  benificent  import  to 
the  people  of  this  country  yet  today  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever  that  the  Japanese  in  Korea  have  been  influenc- 
ed bv  such  sentiments.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  have 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  Tokyo  authorities  are  sin- 
cere in  their  desire  and  purpose  to  arrange  for  proper 
jurisdiction  in  Korea  and  we  hope  above  all  things  that 
the  plans  will  materialize,  but  we  see  no  evidence  on  the 
part  of  any  Japanese,  oflicial  or  otherwise,  in  Korea,  to 
forestall  the  establishment  of  special  courts  by  doing 
what  they  can  to  right  present  wrongs.  Two  months 
ago  a  Korean  bought  from  a  Japanese  a  business  house 
on  South  Gate  Street.  The  building  was  at  the  time  oc- 
cupied by  a  Japanese  tenant.  The  new  Korean  owner 
gave  the  tenant  a  month  in  which  to  remove  but  two 
months  have  now  passed  and  though  the  Korean's  title 
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to  the  house  is  perfect  and  is  so  recognized  by  the  Japan- 
ese, yet  the  Korean  is  told  that  he  must  bring  a  civil  suit 
against  the  Japanese  tenant  before  be  can  get  him  re- 
moved from  the  house  I  It  may  be  that  legal  action  of 
this  kind  is  necessary  but  not  one  Korean  in  ten  thous- 
and would  know  how  to  bring  such  action.  There  is  no 
one  to  help  him  and  the  probability  is  that  he  will  simply 
lose  his  money.  What  we  want  to  see  is  willingness  to 
right  wrongs  when  a  case  is  strongly  pressed  but  eager- 
ness to  do  it  the  instant  the  wrong  is  clearly  seen.  This 
Korean  has  been  trying  for  weeks  to  get  something  done 
about  this  house  and  we  think  that  means  will  be  found 
to  accomplish  it. 

The  test  of  the  whole  matter  will  come  when  the 
plans  of  the  authorities  in  Tokyo  are  put  into  active 
operation  here  and  evidence  is  afforded  that  strict  justice 
is  to  be  done  the  Korean.  Until  that  time,  those  who 
sympathize  with  the  lattei  will  wait  with  what  patience 
they  can 


There  seems  to  be  taking  place  in  America  a  sharp 
reaction  against  the  extremely  favorable  attitude  taken 
by  the  people  therein  view  of  Japan's  wonderful  military 
and  naval  achievements.  People  were  not  willing  to 
confine  their  encomiums  to  the  fighting  abilities  of  Jap- 
anese but  voices  were  heard  exclaiming  that  the  Japan- 
ese exceeded  the  West  in  morality,  honesty  and  modesty 
as  far  as  in  military  and  and  naval  matters.  It  was 
inevitable  that  a  reaction  should  come  and  that  the  pen- 
dulum should  swing  almost  as  far  one  way  as  the  other. 
Writers  now  seem  vying  with  each  other  in  picking  flaws 
in  the  Japanese,  emphasizing  their  lack  of  business  ethic's 
and  aflSrming  that  the  opportunities  for  American  trade 
in  Manchuria  will,  under  the  Japanese  regime,  be  even 
less  promising  than  it  was  under  the  Russian.  Great 
emphasis  has  been  put  upon  the  counterfeiting  of  labels 
on  American  goods.  But  we  give  the  Chinese  credit  for 
too  much  sense  to  be  long  deceived  by  such  tricks.    They 
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will  soon  find  out  that  the  substitnte  is  inferior  to  the 
genuine  article  and  things  will  strighten  themselves  out. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese  are  giving  as  good  an 
article  at  a  smaller  price,  the  Chinese  will  surely  find  this 
out  and  purchase  the  Japanese  product  on  its  own  merits 
irrespective  of  labels.  Americans  may  rest  assured  that 
the  Chinese  are  too  shrewd  to  be  deceived  for  long. 
Meanwhile  it  might  be  pertinent  to  ask  why  there  is 
need  of  anv  trade-mark  law  in  America  or  elsewhere,  if 
the  merchants  are  so  horrified  at  the  obliquity  of  the 
Japanese  in  the  matter.  Such  indignation  at  this  lapse 
in  ethics  ought  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  erase  the 
statute  from  out*  books  of  law,  and  trust  to  the  moral 
sense  of  the  business  community.  What  say  you,  gentle- 
men? 

The  fact  is  that  this  low  grade  of  commercial  ethics 
is  due  to  the  same  cause  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  Jap- 
an's military  and  naval  successes,  namely  feudalism.  A 
feudal  state  which  elevates  the  military  life,  and,  with  it 
the  literary  life,  to  a  pedestal  fi'om  which  men  look  down 
upon  trade  as  a  menial  occupation  cannot  but  result  in 
a  low  grade  of  commercial  ethics.  Xo  one  should  wonder 
at  it.  Japan's  great  successes  are  directly  in  line  with 
those  forms  of  intellectual  and  moral  forces  which  feudal- 
ism fed  and  fostered  and  a  true  estimate  of  Japan  would 
include  those  other  forms  of  activity  which  are  obliged  to 
find  a  new  basis  on  which  to  build.  Trade  is  one  of  them. 
China  has  never  been  what  we  mav  call  trulv  feudal  and 
so  in  that  country  it  is  commerce  which  is  honorable 
while  the  soldier  is  only  one  stage  removed  from  the 
mendicant.  In  Europe  feudalism  did  not  degrade  com- 
merce. The  merchants  of  the  feudal  states  all  through 
Northern  Europe  upheld  a  high  standard  of  commercial 
morality.  But  the  reason  did  not  lie  in  feudalism  but  in 
the  Christianity  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  Europian  civili- 
zation. 
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On  the  first  instant  all  Japanese  police  inspectors  and  policemen 
for  the  various  provinces  departed  to  take  up  their  duties. 

The  Agricultural  Department  has  been  asked  to  grant  a  permit  for 
the  II  Chin-hoi  to  cultivate  the  waste  lands. 

Yi  To-chai,  governor  of  South  Pyeng-an  province,  presented  his 
resignation  but  it  was  not  accepted. 

The  Japanese  Minister  has  explained  to  His  Majesty  that  since  the 
Royal  Treasury  does  not  belong  to  the  Finance  Department  it  is  not 
necessary  that  it  should  be  examined  by  the  adviser  ;  but  when  a  con- 
tract is  to  be  executed  with  a  foreigner  or  funds  are  to  be  transferred 
to  the  control  of  others  it  will  be  necessary  to  consult  with  Mr.  Megata 

The  Finance  Department  has  been  asked  by  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment to  pay  the  sum  of  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  dollars, 
the  expense  of  repairing  the  roads  at  the  port  of  Kutisan. 

The  acting  consul  in  London  informs  the  government  that  the 
secretary  of  *Vhe  Korean  Legation  had  such  distress  over  the  condition 
of  Korea  that  he  ended  his  present  misery  by  killing  hin^self . 

The  Finance  Department  is  bearing  the  expense  of  sending  a  dele- 
gation to  Japan  on  an  inspecting^  tour,  each  secretary  to  have  Y  2,000 
as  his  portion. 

The  Minister  of  Law,  Min  Yung-kui,  has  been  reappointed  Minist  r 
of  Finance,  and  Yi  Kenn-taik  has  been  transferred  from  the  Agricul- 
tural to  the  Law  Department. 

The  Foreign  Department  has  received  a  despatch  notifying  them 
of  the  arrival  of  a  Japanese  mining  engineer,  whose  salary  is  to  begin 
at  once  at  the  rate  of  Y  400  per  month,  with  an  allowance  of  Y  So  per 
month  for  house  rent.  When  the  mineral  resources  are  somewhat  de- 
veloped  three  or  iour  additional  assistdiits  will  be  employed. 

Choi  Suk-cho  has  gone  to  Songdo  as  magistrate. 

Native  merchants  of  Fusan  have  formed  a  Board  of  trade,  or  Com- 
mercial Society.  The  Chang-wan  kamni,  Mr.  Uyen  Hak-chuk,  has 
been  elected  president,  and  the  Tong  Nai  kamni,  Mr.  Yi  Moo-yung, 
is  made  director  of  the  society. 

The  chief  of  police  in  Seoul  has  given  the  people  three  days  in 
which  to  remove  all  impurities  from  the  s.reets  and  gutters  and  to  in- 
stall street  lamps. 

The'  Foreign  Office  complains  to  the  Chinese  Legation  that  a  Ko- 
rean woman  had  been  killed  by  a  Chinese  merchant  nemed  Chang 
Hong  hai.  A  policeman  had  investigated,  and  complaint  had  been  made 
three  times  to  the  Chinese  Consul,  but  nothing  had  been  done  to  bring 
the  guilty  party  to  justice. 
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Rrqnest  comes  from  Songchin  that  Yi  Wan-jcng,  kamni  of  that 
pert,  should  hare  added  to  his  dntics  that  of  magistrate  of  the  district. 

The  Chinese  Minister  has  informed  the  Korean  Foreijni  Office  that 
there  conld  be  no  negotiations  for  peace  between  Russia  and  Japan 
without  considering  the  vital  interests  ot  China,  as  China  was  made 
one  of  the  excuses  for  the  war.  China  had  therefore  notified  her 
envoys  to  the  two  powers  that  any  articles  looking  toward  peace  must 
also  be  made  acceptable  to  China. 

The  Minister  of  the  Law  Department,  Yi  Kenn-ho,  was  transferred 
and  made  governor  of  North  Kjeng  Sang  province  ;  the  Minister  of 
Agricnltaral  Department,  Pak  Chea-soon,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Law  Department,  and  Yi  Kenn-taik,  General  of  the  Royal  Guards,  to 
the  Agricnltnial  Department. 

Min  Yeng-iwui,  Minister  of  the  Finance  Department,  sent  his  re- 
signation to  His  Magisty  but  it  was  not  accepted. 

The  Cabinet  was  asked  by  the  Foreign  Office  to  change  the  secre- 
tary of  Korean  Legation  in  Tokyo  and  make  him  attach^  and  appoint 
the  attach^  secretary,  and  it  has  been  done. 

The  city  prison  is  so  hot  and  damp  that  the  Minister  of  the  Law 
Department  has  asked  the  judges  of  the  City  Court  to  release  prisoners 

after  a  prompt  investigation. 

After  an  inspection  by  the  Governor  of  Seoul,  the  South  Ward 
Police  Inspector  and  the  Japanese  Consul  the  posts  erected  by  Japanese 
around  Nam  san  were  removed. 

Citizens  in  Chido  district,  Chulla  province,  have  requested  the 
Home  Department  to  reappoint  their  magistrate  for  a  series  of  years, 
t>ccause  of  the  just  way  in  which  he  has  looked  after  the  interests  of 
the  people. 

Members  of  the  II  Cbin-hoi  were  invited  to  be  present  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Ministers,  and  were  addressed  by  the  Vice  Minister  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  He  presented  a  decree  issued  by  His  Majesty  in  which 
the  government  was  ordered  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  the  society,  and 
the  society  was  asked  to  propose  plans  to  the  Cabinet. 

By  a  special  decree  the  Minister  of  the  Educational  Department, 
Mr.  Chai'keuk,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Household  Department,  the 
Minister  of  Law,  Pak  Cbea-soon,  to  the  Educational  Department,  the 
Finance  Minister,  Min  Yeng-kui,  to  the  Law  Department  ;  and  the 
Minister  of  the  Household  Department,  Min  Yengchul,  to  the  Finance 
Department 

The  Finance  Department  handed  over  the  account  books  and 
money  to  the  officers  of  the  Treasury.  The  total  amount  of  money  in 
storage  vaults  was  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Prince  Young  Chin  has  .been  elected  president  of  the  Eastern 
Asiatic  Educational  Society  and  His  Magisty  has  set  apart  a  building 
ior  the  use  of  the  society. 
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The  Foreigu  Office  has  informed  the  Japanese  Legation  of  the  des- 
patch of  a  secretary,  Mr,  Ur  Un-chak,  to  the  southern  provinces  to  ex- 
amine the  lands  about  which  Japanese  and  Korean  subjects  have  been 
contending. 

Owing  to  the  hot  rainy  season  a  public  celebration  on  the  r4th 
instant  was  dispensed  with  this  year  at  the  French  Legation. 

A  Korean  living  in  Wiju  was  killed  and  buried  without  an  investi- 
gatiod  having  been  made  by  the  kamni.  The  murderer  was  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  life  at  hard  labor  ;  but  the  kamni  was  fined  two 
months  salary  for  failing  to  make  an  investigation. 

Yi  Yong-ik,  Minister  of  War,  has  presented  Yioo  to  the  Korean 
and  Japanese  ladies'  society. 

The  Law  Department  has  issued  the  following  regulations  for  kam- 
BIS  and  magistrates  at  ports : 

1  All  complaints  from  natives  or  forei  ;ners  living  in  the  port 
must  be  judged  by  the  kamni. 

2  All  land  taxes  insid«  and  outside  the  ports  are  to  be  collected 
by  the  magistrates. 

3  All  complaints  outside  the  port  in  the  same  district  must  be 
judged  by  the  magistrate. 

4  The  kamni  has  authority  to  send  communications  to  Foreign 
Ciinsuls  in  the  port  on  diplomatic  affairs,  and  to  issue  orders  to  the 
magistrates. 

5  No  other  authority  is  granted  the  kamni  in  his  own  distiict, 
and  he  has  no  authority  whatever  in  other  districts. 

The  Home  Depirtnient  has  issued  the  following  orders  for  those  in 
charge  of  search  for  robber? : 

1  When  a  robber  has  been  captured  he  must  be  immediately  sent 
to  the  judge  in  the  nearest  district. 

2  Inspectors  have  authority  to  issue  orders  to  the  magistrates  for 
inspection  purposes  only. 

3  Inspectors  must  send  reports  to  the  judge  or  governor,  and 
must  obey  the  order  of  the  judge. 

4  When  a  magistrate  does  not  furnish  the  proper  means  for  in- 
specting, the  inspector  is  to  report  to  the  Home  Department. 

5  Traveling  expenses  must  be  taken  from  the  land  taxes  in  the 
district,  according  to  the  number  of  days  on  duty,  and  the  amount  is  to 
be  reported  to  both  the  Home  and  Finance  Departments. 

Adviser  Megata  has  decided  that  ten  per  cent  of  the  salaries  of 
highe**  officials  and  five  per  cent  of  the  salaries  of  lower  officials  should 
be  retained  and  deposited  monthly  in  the  bank  at  a  nominal  interest. 
When  an  official  resigns  or  is  discharged  his  savings  with  interest  will 
be  paid  to  him. 

In  addition  to  the  exchange  of  nickels  conducted  at  the  Finance 
Department  it  is  said  there  will  be  one  other  place  selected  in  Seoul, 
one  in  Chemulpo,  and  one  in  Pyeng  Yang. 
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On  Saturday  July  29th  a  very  unfortunate  disturbance  occurred  in 
Seoul.      A  member  of  the  American  Legation  Guard  was  coniiit>^  out  of 
Rondon  Plaisant  &  Co'a  store  accorapained  by  the  two  dogs  tliat  are  the 
pets  of  the  guard.     As  he  came  "Ut  a  lar;4e  powerful  Japanese,  supposed 
to  be  one  of  the  stone  masons  at  work  on  the  new  p-dace,  gave   one   of 
the  dogs  a  violent  kick.      The  American  marine  turned  and  asked  what 
this  was  for.    Thereupon  the  Japanese  sprang  at  him,  hit  him  in  the  face 
and  seized  him  by  the  throat.      The  atUck  was  utterly  unprovoked,  as 
appears  from  -the  independent  witness  of  a  number  of  people  who  wit- 
nessed  it.       When    attacked  in   this  manner    the    soldier    naturally 
defended    himself     and    hit    some   telling    blows,   but  several  other 
Japanese  came  up  and   started  in   to  assist  their  countryman.      One 
of    the  dogs    was  busy  at  the   heels  of  the   first  Japanese,  and  as 
one  of  the  other    Japanese  mad  t  a   pass  at    the    dug    the    marine 
side  stepped  and  knocked  him  down.      A  squad  of  Japanese  soldiers 
came  up  but  merely  stood  looking  on.     The  first  Japane&e  seized  a  cane 
from  one  of  his  countrymen   who  w.is  standing  by  and  attempted  to 
strike  the  marine  on  the  head  but  he  warded  off  the  blow  with  his  arm. 
In  the  scufHe  his  hat  had  fallen   to  the  ground  and  the  Japanese  seized 
upon  it.  The  marine  stepped  inside  the  store  and  asked  fur  an  interpreter 
who  could  speak  Japanese  and  commanded  that  his  hat  be  returned. 
Meanwhile  notice  had  arrived  at  the  Legation   that  an  affray  was  going 
on  and  Captain  Broatch,  Consul  General  Paddock,  Vice- Consul  Straight 
and  Mr.  Thompson  hastened  to  the  spot.   Captain  Broatch  demanded  of 
the.  Japane.se  that  the  hat   be  given  up  but  he  refused      Trie  Captain 
then   took  hold  of  the  hat  and  the  Japanese  struck  him  a  heavy  blow. 
A  Japanese  noncommissioned  officer  and  several  soldiers  were  standing 
by  but  refused  either  to  arrest  the  fellow  or  even  to  restrain  him.   They 
eve*i   refused  to  call  a  Japanese  policeman.      A  squad  of  American 
marines  came  up  on  the  double  quick  and  stood  at  attention.     The  Jap- 
anese, wholly  devoid  of  sense,  made  a  rush  at  them,  at  the  same  time 
throwing  a  stone  at  them.      Mr.  Paddock  caught  him  around  the  waist 
in  time  to  save  him  from  impaling  himself  upon   the  bayonets  of  the 
marines.      The  infuriated   man   struck  the  Consul-General  one  or  two 
heavy  blows  but  they  did  no  harm.      At  last  the    Americans  got  word 
to  the  Japanese  Consulate  and  a  policeman  came  and  marched  the  fel- 
low off.     The  case  is  now  under  consideration .      It  is  thought  that  this 
particular   Japanese  was  trying  to  start  a  fight,  for  on  the  day  previous 
he  had  refused  to  stand  back  from  the  American  Legation  gate  when  the 
funeral  procession  of  Mr.  Dixey  was  about  to  pass,  and  he  had  to  be  put 
back  by  force  to  clear  the  way.     At  one  point  in  the  affray  a  number  of 
Japanese  soldiers  were  about  to  enter  the  fight  in  support  of  their  fellow 
countryman   but  the  quiet  and  conciliating  tone  of  the  Americans  and 
their  unwillingness  to  go  to  extremities  prevented  a  very  serious  en- 
counter.    It  was  a  disgusting  exhibition  of  bad  temper  or  worse  on  the 
part  of  the  Japanese  workman,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  an  example  will  be 
made  of  him. 

The  Korean  envoys  to  Japan  arrived  safely  in  Tokyo  on  the  23rd. 
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The  work  of  taking  over  the  Korean  Department  of  Communica- 
tions by  the  Japanese  Postoffice  Department  ha3  been  completed,  and 
the  Japanese  now  have  full  charge  of  all  postal  and  telephone  matters 
in  Korea.    There  are  a  number  of  Korean  employees. 

The  Foreign  Department  is  asked  to  see  that  the  salary  of  the  Jap- 
anese mineral  inspector  be  paid  from  the  first  instant  bt  the  rate  of 
four  hundred  yen  per  month,  with  an  additional  eighty  yen  per  month 
for  house  rent. 

The  Japaue.(;e  Minister  requests  the  Foreign  Department  to  secure 
the  dism'ssal  of  Hyen  Hok-cheuk,  kanmi  of  Chang- won,  because  he  is 
ignorant  of  diplomatic  affairs,  and  to  appoint  Kang  Won-so  to  the 
position. 

At  the  Independence  Hall  on  the  loth  instant  the  II  Chin-hoi  held 
a  commercial  meeting. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth  the  members  of  the  American 
Legation  Guards  provided  a  delightful  entertainment  f«>r  their  friends 
on  the  lawn  at  the  Ammrican  Legation.  Invitations  had  been  issued 
to  a  large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  including  representatives  of 
the  various  Legations  in  the  city.  The  spacious  lawn  was  brightly  illum- 
ined with  lanterns,  and  at  one  corner  two  large  American  flags  made 
a  background  for  the  company  of  Guards  as  throughout  the  evening 
they  sang  declaimed  and  furnished  various  other  numbers  on  the  pro- 
gram. An  abundant  supply  of  liquid  refreshments,  ices  and  cigars  had 
been  provided  for  the  guests.  The  Imperial  Korean  Band  rendered  a 
number  of  splendid  selections,  the  entertainment  closing  with  the 
Korean  National  Air  by  the  band  and  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  by  the 
Guards  and  band  in  concert 

The  Korean  Acting  Minister  in  Washington  is  departing  for  Korea 
for  a  short  visit. 

The  Household  Department  has  officially  announced  the  change  of 
the  Minister's  official  seal. 

Twelve  men  accused  of  killing  members  of  the  II  Chin-hoi  have 
been  arrested  and  taken  to  Suwon  for  trial. 

The  II  Chin-hoi  has  made  two  propositions  to  the  government: 

1  Three  thousand  young  men  without  regard  to  class  should  be 
sent  to  Japan  to  be  educated. 

2  All  native  priests  should  be  freely  permitted  to  enter  the  city  of 
Seoul. 

Chinese  subjects  have  about  seven  million  dollars  in  Korean  nickels 
to  exchange,  and  the  Chinese  Minister  requests  that  the  exchange  be 
made  for  gold  yen,  and  not  for  war  notes,  as  otherwise  commercial  in- 
terests will  be  injured. 

Japanese  policemen  have  been  sent  to  all  the  provinces  except 
Whanghai  and  North  Pyeng-an.  Seven  of  these  are  to  recieve  salary 
of  forty- four  yen  per  month  and  fdur  a  salary  of  forty- two  yen. 

An  audience  with  His  Majesty  and  all  the  Cabinet  was  asked  by 
the  Japanese  Minister  for  the  i8th  inst  but  the  Foieigu  Office  refuse.! 
as  recently  the  weather  is  too  warm. 
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A  society  of  Korean  and  Japanese  ladies  has  been  recently  formed 
ki  Seonl.  When  informed  of  the  matter  His  Majesty  contributed 
Y  i.ooo.  and  set  aside  a  building  for  use  of  the  ladies. 

On  the  eighth  inst.  the  Italian  Minister  was  granted  an  audience, 

at  which  time  he  pMresented  important  communication  from  his  govern^ 
ment. 

The  Yun  Chun  prefect  reports  to  the  HousehoM  Department  that 
recently  the  wife  of  Ini  Yang'tai  presented  three  sons  to  her  husband. 

Min  Kyeng-sfk»  Judge  of  the  Justice  Court,  has  resigned,  and 
the  director  of  the  Court,  Tai  Myung-sik,  has  been  advanced  to  the 
position. 

The  Vice  Minister  of  the  War  Department  Om  Chooik  has  resign- 
ed, and  General  Kwan  Tai-ik  has  been  appointed  to  the  place. 

Min  Yang-chut,  Minister  of  Education,  has  called  all  his  ^assistants 
for  consultation  as  to  the  best  means  for  advancing  educational  m- 
terests.  • 

The  magistrate  of  Sun  Chan  district  in  Pyeng  An  province  inforn  s 
the  Home  Department  that  a  strange  anima>l  resembling  a  tiger  re- 
cently entered  his  district.  Five  children  above  ten  years  of  age  were 
seized  and  devoured  by  it  in  broad  daylight. 

The  Chinese  Minister  informs  the  Foreign  Office  that  a  Chinese 
merchant  has  an  account  against  the  Household  Department  of  12,000 
Yen ,  and  the  Imperial  Telegraph  Office  owes  a  small  account  of  sixty 
thousand  Yen  in  China.     He  asks  that  these  amounts  be  t  aid  at  once. 

The  kamni  of  Pusan,  Mr.  Yi  Moo-yeng,  has  exchanged  places  with 
the  kanmi  of  Mokpo,  Mr.  Han  Yung  wan. 

Koreans  in  Hawaii  have  finally  accepted  the  inevitable  in  permit- 
ing  the  Japanese  consul  to  look  after  their  interests  in  the  islands. 

The  Japanese  Legation  has  received  a  despatch  from  the  Foreign 
Office  saying  that  during  the  past  ten  years  the  Korean  government  has 
paid  out  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  Yen  to  the  families  of  Jap- 
anese subjects  who  had  been  killed  by  Koreans.  An  estimate  has  now 
been  made  of  the  number  of  Koreans  killed  by  Japanese  subjects,  and 
more  than  seventy  have  been  reported.  The  Japanese  government 
is  therefore  requested  to  pay  a  moderate  sum  to  these  families. 

The  ship  loaned  by  Korea  to  Japan  during  the  war  is  about  to  be 
returned.  Preliminary  thereto  two  propositions  have  been  made,  i  If 
the  War  Department  is  ready  to  receive  and  care  for  the  vessel  it  will 
be  returned  to  Chemulpo.  2  If  it  cannot  be  so  cared  for  a  Japanese 
ship  company  will  purchase  under  certain  conditions  and  use  it  for  com- 
mercial purposes. 

An  official  exchant<e  is  to  be  found  in  Chemulpo  after  the  25th  inst. 
It  will  be  open  one  day  in  five,  and  no  sums  exceeding  five  thousaud  or 
less  than  one  thousand  yen  will  be  exchanged. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Stevens,  Adviser  to  the  Foreign  Office,  returned  front 
Tokyo  on  the  17th. 
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Mr  Yi  Keiin-taik,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce, 
called  the  merchants  to  his  office  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  develop" 
ing  Korean  commercial  interests.  A  prominent  merchant,  Kim  (Zheung- 
whan,  in  replying  to  questions  of  the  Minister,  said  there  were  two  great 
reasons  why  commerce  was  injured,  i  When  a  merchant  by  diligence  in 
business  has  succeeded  in  accumulating  some  money  he  is  '^squeezed" 
without  excuse  by  those  higher  in  authority ,  so  he  has  no  incentive  to 
increase  his  wealth.  2  The  police  inspectors  have  failed  to  search 
diligently  for  counterfeiters,  and  much  bad  money  has  been  in  circular 
tion  for  many  years.  Now  that  time  has  come  for  exchanging  money 
commercial  interests  will  greatly  snfiTer  by  reason  of  the  counterfeit 
money.  He  suggested  one  means  of  relief  would  be  to  have  more 
diligent  police. 

About  eight  hundred  men  are  now  steadily  employed  io  constmc- 
tion  work  for  the  new  system  of  water-works  to  be  established  in  Seoul. 

The  military  laws  promulgated  throughout  Korea  by  the  Japanese 
General  Ha^egawa  provide  for  seven  degrees  of  pnnfshment  for  crime, 
the  fonr  most  severe  being,  to  be  shot,  banished,  imprisoned  or  whipped. 

Mr.  Cho  Min-hea,  Korean  Minister  to  Jcpan,  asks  tbe  Foreign 
Office  for  leave  of  absence  to  return  to  Korea  on  acconnt  of  ^  health. 

The  sympathy  of  the  entire  commnnity  te  extended  to  Monsienr 
and  Madame  Plaisant  because  of  the  sickness  and  death  of  their  litt'e 
daughter. 

The  Snnchnn  prefect,  Pak  Nak-sam,  has  been  samiuarHy  dismissed 
lor  unmcrcifnlly  squeezing  the  people. 

A  despatch  from  the  Japanese  Minister  to  the  Foreign  Oflice  states 
that  a  Japanese  engineer  had  been  employed  in  the  irrigation  buxean, 
but  the  contract  was  cancelled  when  the  bureau  was  abolished*  His 
back  salary  amounts  ti>  one  thousand  lour  hundred  forty  yen,  and  he 
asks  that  it  be  paid  at  orce. 

The  governor  of  North  Hamkyeng  province  has  restgined  and  Mr. 
Im  Whan-o  has  been  appointed  to  the  vacancy. 

The  editor  of  the  Whang  Sung  Sin  A/»ff  accompanied  the  Korean 
inspectors  to  Japan. 

The  Foreign  Department  informed  the  Household  Department  that 
ac'^ording  to  the  depatch  of  the  Japanese  Minister  the  contract  for  the 
en  ployment  of  a  Japanese  subject  as  mineral  inspector  was  by  decree 
of  His  Majesty.  The  Household  Department  replied  that  no  such 
decree  had  been  issued,  or  asked  for,  and  wo  ild  be  refused. 

On  the  9th  instant  the  Italian  Minister  M^as  received  in  audience  at 
3  o'clock  and  the  French  Minister  at  4. 

The  Foreign  Department  has  been  notified  by  the  Japanese  Min- 
ister that  beginning  the  first  of  September  the  proposed  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  school  will  have  two  departments.  He  introduced  a 
Japanese  professor  of  agriculture,  whose  salary  must  be  paid  from  the 
first  instant  at  the  rate  of  200  Yen  per  month,  including  house  rent. 
The  teacher  for  the  industrial  department  must  be  selected  soon  from 
the  Japanese  educational  department. 
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In  reply  to  a  communication  from  the  Foreign  Department  relative 
to  B  despatch  from  the  Japanese  Miai»ter  concerning  the   employment 
of  a  Japanese  for  industrial  service,   word  comes  from  the  Agricultural 
Depart  men  t  thdt   there  had  been   no  such  negotiations  between  the 
Department  and  the  Japanese  Minister. 

The  Dai  Ichi  (>inko  has  established  a  branch  at  Song-do. 

A  branch  line  of  street  railway  was  constructed  along  the  broad 
street  leading  to  the  old  palace  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  the  old 
nickel  coiuHge  from  the  Treasury  Department  to  the  mint. 

The  newly  appointed  prefect  of  Vang  Keun,  Mr.  S>ng  Kyu-heun, 
has  written  to  the  Home  Department  saying  that  he  sent  a  memorial 
to  11. s  Majesty  two  years  ago,  and  as  no  answer  has  been  received  he 
has  been  waiting  until  this  time  for  punishment.  Now  he  has  sudden- 
ly been  appointed  magistrate,  but  as  he  has  no  theories  of  how  to  rule 
the  people  justly  he  earnestly  requests  to  be  excused  from  serving. 

The  Cabinet  meeting  on  the  loth  discussed  the  following  matters  : 
f     The  appointment  of  a  police  inspector  for  each  province. 

2  A  proposal  to  appoint  Choi  Suk-min  as  director  of  the  Police 
Department. 

3  A  proposal  to  appoint  Yi  Yong-sea  as  director  of  the  Law 
Department. 

4  Whether  to  pay  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  Japanese  finance 
inspecting  agents  to  Korea. 

A  special  edict  has  be  ^ti  issued  by  His  Majesty,  ordering  the  a  Red 
Cross  society  to  be  established. 

On  the  iSth  instint  Ministers  were  transferred  as  follows,  by 
special  decree : 

From  Minister  of  Finance  to  Minister  of  I  aw,  Min  Yeng-kei ;  from 
Minister  of  Agriculture  to  Minister  of  Law,  Yi  t%uu-taik  ;  from  Minister 
of  Education  to  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Pak  C  hea-soou  ;  from  Minister 
of  Finance  to  Minister  of  Education,  Min  Yunvj-chul. 

It  is  reported  that  the  number  of  Japanese  Buddhists  in  Korea  have 
very  greatly  increased,  and  a  circular  has  been  sent  throughout  the 
country  to  the  efTect  that  this  r«-ligion  will  be  taught  in  all  parts  of  the 
interior,  and  schools  will  be  established  to  properly  educate  the  young 
men. 

Ten  Korean  inspectors  started  for  Japan  on  the  fifteenth  instant, 
among  them  Min  Pyeng-suk,  Min  Yeng  kui,  Cho  Toug-yun,  Min  Sang- 
ho  and  Yun  Chi-ho. 

The  Home  Department  has  notified  the  governors  of  all  provinces 
that  no  injury  is  to  be  permitted  against  any  societies,  and  anyone 
molesting  any  member  of  these  societies  will  be  severely  punished. 

On  advice  of  the  Japanese  Minister  the  Foreign  Office  is  reported 
to  have  telegraphed  to  the  Korean  Legations  in  England,  France  and 
German}'  reducing  tlie  number  of  foreign  clerks  employed  at  said 
Legations. 
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The  North  Chung  Chung  governor  reports  to  the  Agricultural 
Department  his  inability  to  prevent  Japanese  subjects  from  entering 
Yeng  Dong  district  ani  digging  gold. 

The  constitutional  society  held  a  meeting  on  the  third  instant, 
attended  by  about  one  hundred  members,  with  five  or  six  Japanese 
gendarmes  to  see  that  everything  proceeded  properly. 

Mr.  Yu  Chung-soo,  Vice  Minister  of  the  Finance  Department,  was 
appointed  Acting  Minister  because  of  the  resignation  of  his  chief. 

The  Home  Department  has  been  asked  by  Syn  Sang-hoon,  Vice 
Minister  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  arrest  and  bring  to  Seoul  and  punish 
all  persons  guilty  of  injuring  members  of  the  II  Chin-hoi. 

The  Educational  Department  sent  a  circular  letter  to  all  govern- 
ment schools  asking  all  teachers  to  attend  a  special  training  class  in 
Seoul  for  three  weeks  in  July  to  learn  the  plans  for  developing  educa- 
Monal  work. 

The  chief  of  police  in  Seoul  has  sent  word  to  the  five  wards  that 
bands  of  robbers  are  numerous  because  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  police* 
He  orders  all  police  inspectors  to  be  more  dilige-it  than  ever  before. 

The  Korean  government  has  borrowed  Y  2,000,000  on  7  per  cent 
bonds,  interest  pa^-able  semi-annually  in  May  and  November.  The 
principal  is  to  be  repaid  by  lot  within  two  years  after  the  expiration  of 
three  years.  The  entire  loan  is  thus  to  be  repaid  within  five  years. 
The  taxes  of  the  country  are  put  up  as  security  for  the  boi  ds.  While 
the  total  bond  issue  is  Y  2,000,000,  the  applications  received  in  Japan 
amttinted  to  more  than  Y  8,000,000. 

A  company  has  been  formed  among  Korean  merchants  for  the 
purpose  of  moving  the  large  market  from  inside  the  South  Gate  of 
Seoul  to  the  centre  of  the  city.  They  contemplate  erecting  a  platform 
over  the  broad  drain,  extending  from  the  lyong  bridge  to  the  Broad 
bridge,  and  on  this  platfrom  will  be  displayed  the  various  articles  of 
merchandise. 

An  uproar  has  been  made  in  Pyeng  Yang  by  the  Koreans  over  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  currency. 


Arthur  Sturgis  Dixey. 

Mr.  Dixie,  of  the  American  Legation,  Seoul,  passed 
away  on  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  of  July  after  a  brief 
but  severe  attiack  of  dysentery.  This  came  as  a  sudden 
shock  to  the  foreign  community  manj'  of  whom  had  not 
been  aware  that  he  was  ill.  Although  he  had  been  here 
only  a  few  weeks  he  had  made  many  friends  and  the 
entire  community  feels  that  it  has  suffered  a  great  loss. 
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Mr.  Dixey  was  the  only  son  of  Richard  C.  Dixey, 
Beacon  Hill,  Boston,  Mass.  He  was  educated  in  Europe 
and  in  his  American  home  until  he  entered  Harvard  Uni- 
versity .  From  this  institution  he  graduated  in  1902  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two.  While  there  he  took  an  active 
part  in  all  phases  of  college  Kfc  but  especially  in  literary 
matters.  He  was  for  a  time  president  of  the  French  Club 
or  Cerde  Francois^  at  Harvard^  a  society  which  does  ser- 
ious and  successful  work  in  the  field  of  French  literature. 
After  graduation  he  attended  the  Harvard  Law  School 
and  upon  finishing  the  three  years'  course  was  admitted 
to  the  Suffolk  County  Bar. 

When  Minister  Moigan  was  appointed  to  his  post 
in  Korea  Mr.  Dixey  applied  to  the  state  department  for  a 
place  on  Mr.  Morgan's  staff  and  was  appointed  Student 
Interpreter  at  Seoul.  The  place  was  of  his  own  seeking 
and  to  obtain  it  he  give  up  seemingly  much  brighter 
prospects  of  an  appointitient  to  Europe.  But  he  felt  that 
it  was  in  the  Far  East  that  things  were  being  dome,  and 
with  the  same  adventurous  spirit  of  his  ancestors  he  set 
his  eyes  toward  the  West  where  Occident  and  Orient  meet. 

He  had  alwavs  been  devoted  to  his  home,  and  his 
early  travels  which  included  a  trip  around  the  world 
were  in  company  with  his  family.  This  Korean  episode 
constituted  his  first  independent  step  out  into  the  broad 
world,  and  it  was  a  long  step.  A  man  of  fine  physique, 
brilliant  mind,  splendid  attainment,  a  master  of  French 
and  German,  there  was  every  reason  to  expect  that 
he  would  carve  out  for  himself  a  distinguished  career  in 
the  East. 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  That  fell  disease,  which  lurks 
at  every  turn  in  this  great  city,  claimed  him  and  the  high 
hopes  which  were  entertained  for  him  were  dashed  to  the 
ground.  His  parents  and  his  only  sister  are  at  present 
in  Europe  and  to  them  we,  as  well  as  our  whole  com- 
munity, extend  hearty  sympathy  in  this  overwhelming 
loss.  If  we  who  knew  him  for  sos  hort  a  time  feel  his 
taking  off  as  a  personal  loss,  what  shall  be  said  of  those 
who  had,  in  him,  an  only  son  and  brother 
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this  moment  both  in  Seoul  and  Pyeng-yang.  This  is  a 
rather  serious  charge  to  make  but  the  facts  bear  it  out. 
There  can  be  no  excuse  which  will  pass  current  for  the 
perpetration  of  the  follovying  outrages,  for  they  can  be 
called  nothing  less. 

Let  us  examine  first  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  vicinity 
of  Seoul.  This  city  lies  about  three  miles  to  the  north 
of  the  Han  River,  which  curves  around  toward  the  north 
holding  the  city  as  it  were  in  an  elbow.  The  high  wood- 
ed hill  called  Kam  San  forms  a  part  of  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  city  and  throws  its  spurs  south  and 
east  as  far  as  the  river  bank.  Almost  the  entire  area  be- 
tween Seoul  and  the  river,  covering  thousands  of  acres 
of  land,  has  been  staked  out  by  the  Japanese  on  the  plea 
of  military  necessity  and  the  entire  population  which 
runs  up  into  the  tens  of  thousands  have  been  notified 
that  thev  must  vacate  their  houses  and  fields  when  notice 
is  eiven.  In  this  area  there  are  large  and  flourishing  vil- 
lages of  from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  houses.  The 
people  have  their  long-established  occupations  and  local 
business  connections.  Their  livelihood  depends  in  large 
measure  upon  these  business  connections  and  upon  the 
local  interests.  But  not  a  thought  is  given  to  this  fact. 
They  are  told  that  they  must  vacate  at  some  time  in 
the  near  future.  When  they  demand  pay  for  their  land 
and  houses  the^^  are  told  that  the  Japanese  authori- 
ties have  paid  over,  or  are  to  pay  over,  to  Korea 
some  three  hunderd  thousand  yen  for  all  this  proper- 
ty at  Seoul,  P^'eng-yang  and  Wiju  and  that  eventually 
the  people  will  be  paid  something  for  their  houses  aud 
lands. 

Now  in  the  first  place  we  must  ask  what  meaning 
there  is  in  the  term  *'militar3'  necessity."  We  note  that 
in  all  this  district  near  Seoul  the  Japanese  marks  often 
follow  the  conformation  of  the  cultivated  land  up  the 
little  valleys,  the  stakes  being  set  around  the  fields  and 
taking  no  account  of  the  uncultivated  spurs.  This  is  a 
very  curious  thing.  If  this  is  for  military  necessity''  one 
must  wonder  in  what  wa}'^  the  seizure  of  only  this  cul- 
tivated land  can  benefit  the  Japanese  army.      If  they 
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needed  the  hills  for  strategic  purposes^for  the  building  of 
fortifications  or  earthworks,  it  would  be  a  diflferent 
matter,  but  this  is  quite  out  of  the  question  here.  The 
Japanese  themselves  affirm  that  the  Koreans  are  being 
driven  out  ]3ecause  **The  Japanese  are  going  to  live 
here."  In  other  words  the  gigantic  confiscation  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  military  necessity  and  is 
simply  the  forcible  seizure  of  Koreans'  property  for  the 
purpose  of  letting  Japanese  settle  there.  This  is  proved 
conclusively  by  what  is  seen  at  Pyeng-yang.  Between 
the  modern  city  wall  and  the  railway  station,  to  the 
west,  there  is  a  distance  of  two  miles,  through  what  is 
called  the  7i'esun^  or  **Outside  Town,'*  supposed  to  be  the 
site  of  the  old  city  of  Kija.  This  was  held  by  Korean 
farm.Ts  and  each  man  held  the  deed  for  his  land.  The 
Japanese  seized  the  entire  tract,  over  3,000  acres,  ex- 
cepting a  few  acres  held  by  Chinese,  and  said  it  was 
for  militar3'  necessity.  Not  half  the  Koreans  were  paid 
a  cent  for  their  houses  or  lands.  Now  we  find  that 
this  tract  is  being  built  up,  l)y  ordinary  Japanese  mer- 
chants and  artisans,  into  a  citv  bv  itself.  Is  this  mili- 
tarv'  necessity?  Hardly.  It  is  nothing  but  an  ex- 
hibition of  superior  force  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
property  for  nothing.  These  are  plain  words  but  we  chal- 
lenge the  Japanese  or  their  defenders  to  prove  them  to 
be  untrue.  Hundreds  of  people  are^simply  driven  from 
their  houses  and  lands  w^ithout  a  cent  of  compensa- 
tion. They  have  Jio'^moncA'^  to  rent  or  buy  another 
place,  nor  any  money  to  pay  for  moving.  They  are 
simply  bereft  of  everything,  including,  in  many  instan- 
ces, the  means  of  livelihood.  As  the  writer  was  pass- 
ing along  the  road  through  the  section  near  Seoul 
Japanese  were  busy  tearing  up  crops  from  fields  along 
the  wa3'  making  ready  to  build  a  road  (not  railroad). 
Women  with  children  stood  b}',  cr3Mng  and  wringing 
their  hands  at  sight  of  the  destruction  of  the  crop  which 
;ilone  insures  them  against  starvation  next  winter.  The 
Japanese  said  he  was  doing  it  according  to  ortkrs.  The 
writer  was  besieged  by  more  than|fifty  men  along  the 
wny  who  begged   that  some  way  be  found  to  dehn',  at 
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least,  the  carrying  out  the  monstrous  sentence.  But 
what  way  is  there?  Shall  we  tell  these  people  to  arm 
themselves  and  fight  for  their  homes  ?  However  great 
their  wrongs  no  one  would  feel  justified  in  suggesting 
such  a  remedy.  If  the  people  should  rise  m  masse 
and  petition  the  government  for  redress  they  would 
be  told  (and  have  been  told)  that  the  government  is 
forced  to  it  by  the  Japanese.  If  the  Koreans  shoukt 
make  a  monster  demonstration^  of  a  peaceful  kind, 
petitioning  the  Japanese  to  have  merc3%  they  wouki 
be  dispersed  at  the  bayonet's  point.  The  cmly  way 
to  save  the  situation  is  to  appesd  directly  to  the  high- 
est authorities  in  Japan  and  demand  as  an  elemental 
human  right  that  the  people  be  left  in  possession  of 
their  property  or  that  they  be  paid  a  fair  market  price 
for  it. 

The  evils  of  this  sweeping  confiscation  are  aggravat- 
ed by  the  way  in  which  the  Jaf>anese  attempt  to  evade 
responsibility.  Hav^ing  secured  from  the  Korean  gov- 
ernment by  duress  a  promise  to  secure  the  land,  the  Jap- 
anese, knowing  that  the  government  has  no  money  with 
which  to  pay  for  it,  go  to  the  people  and  turn  them  out 
of  their  liomes  and  lands  and  tell  them  to  look  to  the 
Korean  government  for  pay.  Having  i^orn'the  Korean 
i^ovemment  of  all  independent  action  and  assumed 
control  of  the  finances  of  the  country-,  the  Japanese 
authorities  turn  about  and  tell  the  people  to  collect 
their  pa^'  from  their  own  government,  as  if  it  were  an 
entirely  separate  and  autonomous  affair^  and  able  to 
fmd  the  money.  We  consider  this  to  be  not  only 
wrong  but  it  is  cowardly  as  well.  If  the  Japanese  want 
to  seize  the  land  whv  do  thev  not  do  so  without  tr^'in*2r 
to  cover  the  tracks  by  claiming  that  the  Korean  go\- 
emment  is  responsible  ?  The  Japanese  are  men  on  the 
battle  field,  let  them  come  out  and  be  men  tn  their 
dealings  with  Korea. 

In  order  to  pacify  the  people  who  are  being  driven 
out  of  their  homes  the  Japanese  tell  them  that  Japan  is> 
going  to  turn  over  to  the  Korean  government  some 
money  to  be  distributed  among  the  suflferers.     What 
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could  be  more  exquisitely  ironical  than  this?  The  sum 
named  is  not  one  tenth  the  amount  nccessar3''  to  give  the 
people  even  the  minimum  market  price  for  their  property 
and  to  have  this  paid  through  the  hands  of  Korean 
officials  would  be  such  a  travesty  of  justice  that  we  can 
but  mangel  that  the  Japanese  should  have  the  face  to  sug- 
gest it. 

If  there  were  some  immediate  and  stern  military 
necessity  like  the  near  approach  of  the  enemy  we  can  im- 
agine the  temporary  removal  of  Koreans  from  nituations 
of  danger  or  from  land  needed  for  fortifications,  but 
when,  under  the  plea  of  military  necessity,  enormous 
stretches  of  merely  residential  and  agricultural  proper- 
ty are  suddenly  seized,  paid  for  in  promises  only,  the 
people  warned  to  move  out,  while  as  yet  there  is  no 
enemy  within  two  thousend  miles  and  that  enemy  in 
desperate  straits, when,  I  say,  such  acts  are  per- 
formed they  put  the  perpetrators  morally  on 
the  defensive.  On  the  niglit  of  the  ninth  instant  as 
the  writer  passed  through  the  affected  district  women 
and  children  came  pressing  about  him  by  the  score  beg- 
ging him  to  find  some  means  to  avert  their  being  driven 
(rom  their  homes,  without  a  cent  of  money  wherewith 
to  procure  a  lodging  place.  Far  into  the  night  3''Oung 
women  with  babies  in  their  arms  were  hurrying  past  in 
flight  to  a  more  distant  village.  The  absolute  calous- 
ness  of  the  Japanese  agents  is  something  appalling.  Hav- 
ing been  ordered  to  carry  out  the  "improvements"  they 
come  into  the  villages  and  put  down  all  protest  by  Ideat- 
ing the  people,  and  no  one  dares  to  resist,  l^ecause  thif? 
would  immediately  result  in  the  coming  of  the  gendarmes 
and  the  shedding  of  no  one  knows  how  much  innocent 
blood. 

Now  this  langaage  will  ^doubtless  sound  like  exag- 
geration to  those  who  have  not  l)een  on  the  spot  and 
seen  things  as  they  are,  but  what  we  ask  is  that  the  facts 
be  investigated.  Is  it  possible  that  a  people^  which  has 
won  such  high  enconiums  as  the  Japanese  shall  allow 
their  fair  fame  to  be  brought  into  the  dust  by  acts 
which  are  comparable  in  qualitj-  though  noi  in  quantity' 
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with  the  military  confiscations  of  the  Caesars?  We  do 
not  believe  it,  and  we  feel  confident  that  if  the  high  au- 
thorities from  whom  the  present  policy  presumably 
emanates  could  see  these  people  l)eing  driven  from  their 
homes  and  fields  penniless  and  practically  without  hope 
of  redress  thev  would  be  the  first  to  rescind  the  order. 
And  why  should  Korea  l)e  subjected  to  such  drastic 
treatment,  and  the  land  of  her  people  be  thus  wrested 
from  them  on  a  mere  pretext  ?  Even  in  a  conquered 
territory  modem  military-  ethics  would  not  permit  of 
such  confiscations  without  compensation.  How  much 
more  grievous  then  is  the  wrong  when  we  rememlnfr  that 
Korea  is  the  ally  of  Japan.  If  the  Korean  government 
blocks  needed  i-efornis  then  let  the  government  suffer  Init 
what  have  the  common  people  to  do  with  this  and  what 
excuse  does  it  give  for  driving  out  jK*ople  that  are  entire- 
ly innocent  of  any  intention  or  desire  to  ])lock  reforms, 
but  v^'ould  rather  welcome  them  ? 

These  people  have  no  one  to  whom  they  can  appeal 
Jigainst  their  hard  fate.  The\'  were  informed  by  the 
Mayoralty  office  that  their  land  had  all  lieen  given  to 
Japan  and  they  must  prepare  to  vacate  it.  When  it  came 
to  the  sharp  pinch  a  crowd  of  them  went  to  the  Mayor's 
office  and  protested  against  the  forcible  eviction.  They 
were  referred  to  the  Home  Office  as  being  the  source  of 
the  order.  They  went  there  and  asked  to  see  the  Home 
Minister,  and  were  told  that  it  was  an  Imperial  order. 
The^'  then  became  desperate  and  charged  the  Minister 
with  having  lied  to  them  and  having  stolen  their  land. 
Thereupon  the  Minister  asked  the  Japanese  gendarmes 
to  disperse  the  crowd  adding  that  killing  was  none  too 
bad  for  them.  The  Japanese  charged  the  crowd  and  one 
man  had  his  arm  cut  to  the  bone  and  another  had  his 
face  cut  from  forehead  to  chin.  Someone  in  the  back 
of  the  crowd  threw  a  stone  into  the  Home  office  and  it 
seems  that  the  cowardlv  Minister  feared  a  riot  and 
ordered  the  attack. 

The  surprising  thing  is  that  the  Japanese  so  poorly 
gauge  the  temper  of  the  Korean  people.  The  latter  may 
not  be  cjuick  to  resent  their  wrongs  but  if  thousands  of 
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them  are  to  be  deprived  of  their  homes  without  payment 
thej''  will  surely  make  trouble.  It  comes  to  a  matter  of 
life  and  death  at  last,  and  then  the  Korean  becomes  a 
wild  beast  in  fearlessness.  The  writer  has  lived  among 
and  has  watched  this  people  for  something  like  twenty' 
years  and  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  a  contin- 
uance of  the  present  course  of  action  will  lead  to  trouble 
for  which  the  Japanese  will  l^e  directly  responsible.  Let 
the  Koreans  become  once  thoroughly  aroused  and 
they  change  frdm  the  mildest  and  most  inoffensive  peo- 
ple into  veritable  beasts  which  have  no  fear  of  death.  If 
the  Koreans  are  driven  to  the  wall  thev  can  inflict  such 
damage  upon  the  vested  interests  of  the  Japanese  as  to 
render  their  occupation  of  Korea  profitless. 

All  this  can  be  averted  easily  by  the  adoption  of  a 
decent  and  equitable  policy  in  the  peninsula.  A  very 
little  kindness  goes  a  long  way  with  a  Korean,  and  Japan 
has  it  still  in  her  power  to  conserve  her  own  interests 
and  those  of  Korea  by  stopping  the  wholesale  confisca- 
tion of  land  and  going  to  work  in  a  slower  and  more 
humane  wav. 


A  Visit  to  Pyeng  Yang- 
It  was  just  fifteen  years  since  I  had  made  a  visit  to 
the  northern  metropolis  and  I  had  heard  so  much  about 
the  wonderful  changes  that  had  taken  place  that  I 
thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  status  of 
things  now  and  then.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  Military 
authorities  in  Seoul  I  secured  a  pass  over  the  railroad 
and  early  one  morning  presented  myself  at  the  Yongsan 
Station  in  time  to  take  the  morning  train.  The  train 
consisted  of  three  goods  wagons  one  of  which  was  fitted 
with  a  temporary  awning  of  canvas.  There  was  a  mis- 
cellaneous company  of  Japanese  and  Koreans  waiting  to 
go  and  we  all  were  soon  comfortably  seated  and  on  our 
way.  Some  of  the  most  difficult  portions  of  the  road  are 
found  within  the  first  ten  miles.     Deep  cuts  and  fillings 
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alternated  with  each  other  until  we  struck  the  nuul  flat 
about  four  miles  out.  The  embankment  across  this  was 
made  of  mud  and  the  summer  rains  had  reduced  it 
to  a  plastic  state  which  made  it  necessary  to  go  very 
slowly  and  in  places  sleepiers  sank  beneath  the  wheels 
two  or  three  inches  into  the  mud  and  the  wheels  splasli- 
cd  throu/i:h  the  water  which  came  above  the  rails.  But 
the  Japanese  were  in  no  way  daunted  by  this  condition 
of  things,  and  with  gangs  of  Koreans  were  busy  piling 
up  more  mud  on  either  side  to  reinforce  the  road  bed  and 
keep  it  from  sliding  away  altogether.  After  four  miles  of 
this  we  came  out  upon  firmer  ground  and  bowled  along 
at  twenty  miles  an  hour  until  we  came  to  the  Imjin 
River,  a  huge  swollen  torrent  which  threatened  to  sweep 
away  the  wooden  bridge.  The  train  could  not  cross 
this,  so  we  all  had  to  take  our  baggage  in  hand  and 
walk  across,  an  operation  that  was  rendered  more  in- 
teresting by  the  fact  that  a  great  pile  of  rails  had  been 
placed  upon  the  center  of  the  bridge  to  hold  it  down. 
But  at  last  we  reached  the  other  side  and  found  another 
train,  waiting  to  take  us  on.  There  was  a  covered  car 
but  it  had  become  derailed  and  we  all  had  to  crowd  upon 
two  open  flat  cars  without  sides.  All  went  well  until  we 
reached  the  historic  town  of  Songdo  which  seems  to  have 
grown  wonderfully  since  I  saw  it  in  1890.  From  this 
point  it  began  to  rain  in  torrents  and  among  the  hills  be- 
yond the  town  there  were  times  when  I  feared  we  would 
be  blown  off  the  car.  Everyone  was  wet  to  the  skin  and 
the  umbrellas  that  had  not  turned  inside  out  served  but 
to  concentrate  the  flood  of  water  at  certain  points  in- 
stead of  letting  it  fall  upon  all  indiscriminately.  After  a 
time  the  rain  ceased  and  we  sped  along  wrapped  as 
tightly  in  our  blankets  as  possible  for  the  wind  caused  by 
the  motion  of  the  train  chilled  us  to  the  bone. 

We  could  not  but  admire  the  energy  and  pluck  which 
must  have  been  required  in  putting  this  road  through  to 
the  north.  It  was  of  the  nature  of  a  temporary  road 
and  not  at  all  comparable  with  the  Seoul-Fusan  division. 
The  grades  are  very  steep  and  the  cuts  are  only  deep 
enough  to  let  the  trains  climb  over  the  passes  by  dint  of 
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much  exertion.  In  places  the  engine  seemed  to  be  dig- 
ging its  toes  into  the  ground  in  a  desperate  attempt  to 
heave  us  over  the  saddle  of  the  pass.  All  this  will  be  re- 
medied later  by  deeper  cuts  and  by  more  gradual  ascents. 
*  And  on  we  went  over  every  obstacle  until  in  the  far  dis- 
tance we  saw  the  wall  of  the  city  and  the  Tadong  Gate 
looming  up  as  a  landmark.  The  bridge  across  the  Ta- 
dong River  is  about  two  miles  to  the  west  of  the  modern 
city  and  it  has  two  divisions  since  it  crosses  at  the  point 
where  a  long  narrow  island  divides  the  current  of  the 
stream.  We  crossed  slowly  and  drew  up  at  the  station 
just  as  the  sun  set. 

Between  the  station  and  the  modem  city  lies  the 
Wesung  or  ^'outside  town"  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
site  of  the  ancient  capital,  founded  by  Kija  in  1122  B.  C. 
One  of  the  oldest  land-marks  is  Kija's  well,  the  curb  of 
which  is  a  single  circular  stone.  The  Wesung  is  a  level 
plain  of  great  fertility  about  tw^o  miles  square  and  at 
one  side  of  it  is  the  partially  completed  new  Western 
Palace  which  is  so  anathematized  by  the  people  because 
of  its  evident  uselessness  and  because  of  the  enormous 
tax  it  was  tipon  the  people  of  the  province.  It  stands 
now  a  lamentable  spectacle  of  half  built  walls  overrun 
with  weeds  and  half  surrounded  by  stagnant  water. 

We  were  hospitably  taken  in  by  American  residents 
outside  the  city  wall  and  the  next  day  began  to  look 
about  and  ask  questions.  A  walk  through  the  principal 
streets  of  the  town  showed  a  remarkable  transformation 
as  compared  with  fifteen  years  ago.  Then,  the  narrow 
main  street  was  lined  with  butcher  shops  from  which  the 
sickening  fumes  of  warm  fresh  hog's  blood  permeated  the 
atmosphere  and  made  one  long  for  the  smells  of  Seoul. 
But  now  this  is  all  done  away  with.  Eyery  property 
owner  along  the  street  has  been  compelled  to  cut  off  six 
feet  or  more  from  the  front  of  his  kouse  and  dovote  the 
space  to  the  public.  This  caused  a  howl  of  indignation 
from  the  people,  for  the  government  had  for  decades 
winked  at  the  encroachment  upon  the  street.  But  the 
Japanese  were  not  likely  to  pay  much  attention  to  such 
protests,  and  the  truth  is  that  the  widening  of  the  streets 
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has  more  than  doubled  the  value  of  the  propert3''  alon^ 
them  so  that  even  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  it  has  really 
put  money  in  the  owners'  pockets.  The  net  result  of 
which  is  that  we  cannot  find  much  cause  for  sympathy 
with  the  Koreans  who  made  the  complaints.  Even  now 
when  those  very  Koreans  have  reaped  enormous  benefit 
from  the  original  sacrifice  we  hear  bitter  complaints  on 
all  sides  because  the}'^  were  not  paid  for  the  few  feet  of 
land  they  had  to  give  up. 

But  if  we  look  about  carefully  we  find  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  cases  in  which  the  Koreans  have  been  most 
unjustly  treated.  There  has  been  one  enormous  grab  on 
every  hand  in  the  city  and  in  its  environs.  Militarj'^  ne- 
cessity is  the  excuse  given  in  almost  every  case.  Two 
thousand  acres  of  farming  land  were  included  in  one 
monstrous  confiscation ;  but  the  excuse  of  military  neces- 
sity fell  to  the  ground  when  the  land  thus  seized  was  di- 
vided up  among  Japanese  merchants  and  others.  What 
military  necessity  can  there  be  in  a  miscellaneous  collec- 
tion of  civilians  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  mil- 
itary, in  most  cases?  One  cannot  look  into  all  the  cases 
brought  to  one's  attention  but  it  is  beyond  question  that 
the  action  of  the  Japanese  in  Pyeng-yang  has  been 
hard  to  bear.  The  worst  excesses  of  Korea's  most  cor- 
rupt ofi[icials  never  took  on  tlie  form  of  such  wholesale 
confiscations  as  those  which  have  taken  place  at  Pyeng- 
yang. 

A  Japanese  subject  owned  a  little  plot  of  ground  in 
Pyeng-yang  but  the  opening  to  it  was  very  narrow.  A 
large  tiled  house  worth  6,000  yen  stood  in  the  way. 
The  Japanese  ofiered  the  owner  120  yen  and  when  it  was 
refused  the  Korean  was  seized,  dragged  away  to  one  of 
the  Japanese  compounds  and  brutally  beaten  and  other- 
wise illtreated.  He  at  last  got  away  and  immediately 
took  opium  and  killed  himself.  In  China  this  would  have 
been  a  serious  matter  but  the  Japanese  laughed  at  it  and 
attempted  to  make  the  man's  widow  give  up  the  house. 
She  declared  that  she  would  die  rather  than  sell  on  any 
terms.  This  is  no  faked  story  but  an  actual  occurrence. 
The  Koreans  are  helpless  because  they   are  too  wise  to 
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revolt  openly.  The  time  will  come  however  when  the 
Koreans  will  be  driven  to  it  unless  better  counsels 
prevail  among  the  Japanese.  A  few  miles  from  the  city 
a  Korean  owns  a  line  hot  spring.  A  Japanese  civilian 
appears,  drives  his  stakes  all  about  the  property 
and  says  he  has  taken  it  because  of  military  neces- 
sity, though  he  has  no  papers  to  show. 

Not  only  so  but  the  Japanese  have  swarmed  all  over 
the  property  of  Americans  and  Englishmen  and  planted 
their  stakes  knowing  perfectly  well  whose  the  land  is. 
The  Japanese  Consul  when  approached  about  the  matter 
said  he  knew  it  was  the  property  of  foreigners  but  he 
added  **You  had  better  just  let  the  stakes  remain  where 
they  are  for  the  present."  When  I  asked  these  American 
gentlemen  why  they  did  not  pull  up  the  Japanese  stakes 
and  throw  them  in  the  ditch  I  learned  that  if  this  was 
done  some  of  the  servants  or  adherents  of  these  for- 
eigners would  immediately  be  seized  and  beaten  within  an 
inch  of  their  lives.  And  so  these  foreigners  have  to  sub- 
mit to  the  humiliation  of  having  Japanese  sign  posts  all 
over  their  property  Without  daring  to  pull  them  up.  It 
is  indeed  a  curious  condition  of  things.  Whatever  the 
authorities  in  Tokyo  may  say,  (and  we  do  not  doubt 
their  sincerity)  the  conditions  in  Korea  are  utterly  ta 
variance  with  the  generous  plans  made  in  the  capital  of 
Japan.  It  makes  no  difference  how  badly  a  Korean 
may  be  injured  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  secure 
redress.  v 

Over  a  year  ago' we  said  that  the  Japanese  would  find 
it  harder  to  handle  Kore.a  properly  than  to  beat  the  Rus- 
sians but  we  had  no  idea  that  the  promises  of  reform  would 
play  such  an  inferior  part  in  the  program.  If  any  reader 
thinks  this  is  an  exaggeraton  let  him  come  here  and  we 
will  promise  to  show  him  a  few  of  the  particulars  of  the 
situation.  A  widow  woman  came  to  me  yesterday  and 
asked  me  to  do  something  for  her,  as  her  whole  living  had 
been  swept  away  by  thejapanese  when  they  built  the  rail- 
way across  her  land.  She  had  received  nothing  by  way 
of  compensation  and  it  was  plain  the  government  could 
not  reimburse  her.  ^  Now  I  affirm  that  the  failure  of  the 
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Japanese  to  see  that  this  woman,  or  any  other  person 
whose  land  was  taken,  received  from  the  government 
the  payment  for  her  land  was  a  gross  injustice.  It  was 
morally  no  better  than  conniving  at  theft.  A  power  that 
will  with  one  hand  seize  the  finances  of  a  neighbor  and 
with  the  other  wave  on  the  people  to  collect  their  pay- 
ment fi-om  that  government,  knowing  that  it  can  never 
be  done,  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

The  people  of  Pyeng-yang  deserve  our  profound 
sympathy,  but  no  more  so  than  the  people  in  the  suburbs 
of  Seoul.  Not  only  have  the  Japanese  not  emulated  the 
example  of  the  British  in  Egypt  but  they  have  reversed 
many  of  the  fundamental  rules  laid  down  by  Lord 
Cromer  for  the  handling  of  that  people.  No  one  is  more 
ready  to  give  them  applause  for  what  they  do  that  is 
mutually  beneficial  both  to  Korea  and  Japan.  We  have 
consistently  maintained  anattitude  of  the  utmost  optim- 
ism as  regards  the  Japanese,  and  we  are  enthusiasts  in 
our  admiration  of  her  achievements;  but  surely  the  time 
must  soon  come  when  Japan  will  carry  out  a  helpful 
policy  here  or  else  she  will  lay  herself  open  to  the  charge 
of  selfish  aggression. 


The  Caves  of  Kasa. 

It  was  one  of  those  sudden  enthusiasms,  induced  per- 
haps by  the  thought  of  how  cool  a  cave  would  feel  in  the 
midst  of  the  suffocating  heat  of  a  summer  day  in  the 
rainy  season.  The  caves  lay  among  the  hills  twenty-four 
miles  east  of  the  city  of  Pyengyang  and  the  imagination 
unwisely  leaped  those  twenty-four  miles  and  painted 
pictures  only  of  cool  darkness  and  dripping  stalactites; 
so  we  were  beguiled.  We  had  one  bicycle  between  us 
and  infatuation  went  so  far  as  to  induce  us  to  take  it 
along,  thinking  we  might  ride  it  alternately  and  so  make 
better  time.  The  mathematics  of  this  i)roposition  were 
coiTcct,  for  if  one  man  rides  ahead  and  then,  leaving  the 
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wheel  beside  the  road,  walks  on,  and  the  other  man,  com- 
ing up,  repeats  the  operation,  Copernicus  himself  could 
not  disprove  that  they  would  make  better  time  than  if 
they  both  walked .  However  that  may  be  the  wheel  broke 
down  within  three  miles' of  the  city  and  proved  once 
more  the  total  depravity  of  inanimate  objects.  We  left 
it  at  a  wayside  inn  and  walked  on.  Be  it  known  that  on 
that  very  da}*^  the  thermometer  registered  100  in  the 
shade  in  Pyengyang,  but  shade  was  few  and  far  between 
along  that  road.  From  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
three  in  the  afternoon  we  strenuously  laid  the  mile^  be- 
hind us  until  we  reached  the  hills  and  entered  the  seclud- 
ed village  of  Kasa.  We  had  forded  one  river  whose  cur- 
rent was  so  deep  and  strong  that  we  had  to  quarter 
down  stream  edging  our  way  across  with  imminent 
danger  of  being  swept  off  our  feet  and  given  a 
ducking. 

At  the  village  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  good 
g^ide,  and  having  fortified  the  inner  man  we  began  the 
climb  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  Two  miles  up  a  narrow 
valley  bought  us  to  a  point  where  we  left  the  main  path 
and  went  straight  up  the  steep  side  of  the  hill.  The  angle 
was  almost  if  not  quite  forty-five  degrees  and  the  ascent 
was  like  that  of  a  ladder.  But  for  all  its  steepness 
the  hill  was  covered  with  a  flourishing  crop  of 
beans.  Earth  never  could  have  clung  to  that  hill-side 
if  it  had  not  been  held  together  by  scaly  stones,  of 
which  more  then  half  the  surface  was  composed.  Half 
way  up,  we  found  women  and  children  cultivating 
the  beans  and  learned  to  our  amazement  that  these 
fields  are  plowed  by  the  use  of  bullocks,  even  as 
others. 

At  last  we  came  to  the  limit  of  the  field  and  above 
us  was  only  the  steep  rocky  crest  of  the  hill.  Beneath  a 
low  ledge  we  found  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  six  feet  wide 
by  four  high.  The  icy  wind  which  blew  from  it  nearly 
daunted  us,  as  the  difficult  climb  had  reduced  us  to  the 
consistency  of  a  wet  rag.  It  seemed  like  courting  pneu- 
monia to  venture  in.  As  we  stood  there,  cooling  off,  we 
could  look  away  to  the  south  and  east  across  range 
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after  range  of  bcantifkd  velvety  green  hills  with  bold 
cliffs  cropping  out  here  and  there. 

The  guide  warned  us  that  time  was  flying  and  that 
we  must  enter  at  once  if  we  wanted  to  finish  by  night. 
So  we  plunged  into  the  opening,  slid  down  twenty  feet 
of  clayey  incline  and  landed  on  the  floor  of  the  first  pas- 
sage.   As  soon  as  we  enteied  we  found  that  there  was 
no  more  wind  but  only  a  deUghtful  coolness.     The  tem- 
perature must  have  been  about  fifty  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
Here  we  lighted  our  candles,  good,  thick  foreign  ones 
and  not  the  miserable  tallow  dips  of  the  Koreans.  Shuf- 
fling along  a  dozen  rods  or  so  we  came  to  the  first  large 
cavern  or  room.    Our  candles ^hed  but  a  feeble  light  and 
the  dim  glimmer  of  a  distant  white  pillar  or  stalagmite 
served  only  to  emphasize  the  wierdness  and  mystery  of 
the  scene.    As  we  stepped  dow^n  the  incline  into  this 
echoing  apartment  the  guide  who  was  in  advance  sud- 
denly started  back  and  said  "It  is  full  of  water;  we  can 
go  no  further."  We  looked  down,  but  the  floor  of  the  cave 
seemed  perfectly  clear.   We  could  see  no  water.    Another 
step  and  we  were  ankle  deep  in  the  icy  element  which 
was  so  still  and  clear  that  we  had  seen  the  stones  at  the 
bottom  without  being  aware  of  the  water.     A  stone 
thrown  far  but  fell  with  a  gruesome  *'chug"  into  the 
water  and  for  the  moment   effectually  dampened  our 
ardor.     We  suspected  that  there  might  be  some  passage 
around  the  edge  of  the  water,  though,  since  it  was  the 
rainy  season,  we  feared  the  worst.    When  the  guide  said 
the  passage  was  barred  one  of  us  spoke  up  cheerfully 
and  said  "O,  we  can  all  swim."    The  guide  gave  an  in- 
voluntary gasp  and  said  "Come  this  way,  there  may  be  a 
passage  around."    And,  sure  enough,  there  we  found  it, 
but  it  was  almost  worse  than  swimming,  for  it  consisted 
of  a  three  inch  ledge  around  an  almost  perpendicular 
wall  with  nothing  to  catch  hold  of,  and  the  only  way  to 
preserve  the  balance  was  to  hug  the  rock  and  creep  along 
with  great  care.     The  guide  preferred  to  wade  around 
through  the  water  which  came  only  to  his  waist.    When 
we  had  passed  this  barrier  things  came  easier.    Turning 
to  the  left  through  a  narrow  opening  we  descended  a 
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long  passage  way,  the  cross-section  of  which  was  about 
as  large  as  that  of  an  ordinary  room.  The  floor  of  this 
passage  from  end  to  end  resembled  miniature  rice-fields. 
Veins  of  some  harder  kind  of  stone  which  had  not  dis- 
solved formed  ledges  or  banks  just  like  the  banks  of  rice- 
fields  and  each  of  these  fields  was  filled  to  the  brim  with 
water,  about  three  inches  deep.  It  is  curious  how  these 
ledges  can  be  all  exactly  even  on  top  but  so  it  is.  After 
a  hundred  yards  or  more  of  this  the  passage  became 
lower  so  that  we  had  to  stoop  and  at  one  point  a  huge 
stalactite  and  a  corresponding  stalagmite  had  united 
forming  a  smooth  fluted  pillar  which  appeared  to  be 
upholding  the  roof.  A  little  further  along  the  passage 
widened  out  again  and  the  center  was  blocked  by  a  huge 
spherical  stalagmite  whose  surface  was  composed  of  a 
mass  of  rough  little  nodes  each  exquisitely  modelled  and 
somewhat  resembling  a  blackberry  in  shape.  The  color 
of  the  whole  was  a  dirty  white.  By  rights  the  whole 
cave  should  be  snowy  white  but  thousands  of  Koreans 
with  their  thick  torches  of  weed  stalks  have  smoked  it  so 
effectually  that  only  here  and  there  does  the  pure  color 
show.  In  one  side  of  this  queer  stalagmite  there  was  a 
great  dent  or  hole  about  as  big  as  a  bag  of  rice  and 
on  the  other  side  there  was  a  protuberance  of  the  same 
size.  The  guide  told  us  this  round  stone  was  once  a  pile 
of  grain ;  that  a  thief  had  come  and  stolen  a  bag  of  it 
from  one  side,  but,  being  caught,  he  had  brought  'it 
back  and  thrown  it  on  the  other  side. 

Wandering  on  we  came  presently  to  what  looked  like 
a  sheer  precipice.  We  could  see  down  into  a  deep  grotto 
and  the  sides  of  the  cave  expanded  into  a  magnificent 
cathedral  nave.  Looking  up  we  could  see  that  the  roof 
was  composed  of  a  series  of  concentric  rings  ascending  in 
the  shape  of  an  inverted  funnel  till  lost  in  the  dimness 
above.  But  the  most  curious  thing  about  it  was  that 
far  up  one  side  there  was  a  small  rotind  opening  to  the 
outer  air.  Through  this  orifice  streamed  a  single  shaft 
of  what  looked  to  us  like  greenish  light.  This  was  be- 
cause  the  reddish  light  of  the  candles  had  tired  the  eye  to 
that  portion  of  the  spectrum.    This  green  light  falling 
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across  the  magnificent  spaces  of  the  mighty  chamber  wrote 
as  with  a  finger  upon  the  opposite  wall.  It  was  more 
wierd  and  awesome  than  anv  cave  could  be  bv  torch 
light  or  by  magnesium.  Far  off  in  silent  crypts  white  fig- 
ures could  be  dimly  seen  standing  like  sentinels  of  the  dead  1 
while  above  them  hung  rippling  draperies  of  stone,  and 
ever  the  mournful  drip,  drip,  drip  of  the  water  emphasized 
the  otherwise  sepulchral  stillness  of  the  place.  We  were 
not  surprised  when  our  guide  seated  himself  on  a  jutting 
rock  and  said  **Igo  no  further.^'  We  railed  upon  him  as  a 
coward  and  told  him  we  would  protect  him  from  the 
spirits  of  the  place  but  he  said  his  feet  were  sore  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind.  Nothing  would  induce  him  to  go  on, 
but  we  had  no  idea  of  stopping  short  at  this  point.  We 
left  him  sitting  there,  and  began  climbing  down  the  face 
of  the  wall  toward  the  bottom  of  the  great  grotto.  He 
liked  this  even  less  than  going  ahead  so  he  called  after  us 
saying  that  he  would  go  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave  and 
wait  for  us  there.  This  seemed  rather  strange,  but  there 
is  no  use  in  a  foreigner  trying  to  follow  a  Korean's  men- 
tal processes.  We  could  not  even  guess  the  kind  of  creeps 
that  were  playing  up  and  down  his  spine,  so  we  sang  out 
goodbye  and  stumbled  on  over  the  pile  of  debris  that  lit- 
tered the  floor  of  the  cathedral,  for  we  could  see  a  black 
passage  beyond  which  lured  us  on.  We  had  a  Korean 
**boy"  with  us  and  he  evidently  knew  something  of  the 
cave  for  he  stopped  before  a  round  knob,  a  foot  in  width, 
that  protruded  from  the  floor  and  said,  "This  is  the 
drum,"  and  with  that  he  threw  a  stone  down  upon  it  and 
it  gave  forth  a  deep  hollow  sound  which  indicated  clearly 
that  right  beneath  us  there  were  other  passages,  perhaps 
closed  to  human  access.  Climbing  the  ascent  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  cathedral  we  had  the  choice  of  two  pas- 
sages, one  leading  straight  on  and  the  other  climbing 
steeply  to  the  right  and  offering  interesting  possibilities. 
This  one  we  followed,  but  for  fear  of  not  being  able  to  re- 
trace our  steps,  we  began  dropping  pieces  of  paper  on  the 
floor  or  attaching  them  to  the  sharp  points  of  rocks  where 
they  would  be  plainly  visible.  This  passage  proved  to 
be  full  of  huge  boulders  which  at  some  remote  period 
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must  have  fallen  from  the  roof,  but  they  were  subse- 
quently covered  as  with  a  great  sheet  by  the  Hrae-like  de- 
posit left  by  the  dripping  water.  Up  over  a  great  saddle 
or  pass  we  climbed  and  then  descended  into  another 
huge  apartment  with  passages  leading  off  different  direc- 
tions. As  we  came  down  the  rough  boulder-strewn  in- 
cline we  came  face  to  face  with  a  magnificent  stalagmite 
the  size  of  a  goliath,  studded  with  rough  button-like  ex- 
crescences or  warts.  Immediately  above  him  was  the  cor- 
responding stalactite  like  a  monster  icicle  almost  touching 
his  head  and  making  us  think  of  the  sword  of  Damocles, 
so  delicately  was  it  formed  and  so  tenuous  was  its  seem- 
ing hold  upon  the  corrugated  ceiling  of  the  cave. 

After  wandering  some  distance  further  during  which 
time  we  turned  through  all  the  points  of  the  compass  we 
came  to  another  great  chamber  which  also  had  a  glim- 
mer of  light  from  the  outer  world.  The  Korean  declared 
that  it  was  the  same  one  that  we  had  been  in  before  but 
this  was  absurd.  It  only  resembled  that  one  superfic- 
ially but  the  Korean  kept  asserting  that  he  was  right 
and  drawing  us  along  until  at  last  he  proved  that  he 
was  right  by  showing  us  a  peculiar  rock  that  we  remem- 
bered. This  showed  how  easy  it  is  to  lose  one's  reckon- 
ing in  such  a  place.  We  had  had  enough  for  one  day  and 
so  made  our  way  out  by  well-known  landmarks. 

As  we  emerged  from  the  cave  we  seemed  to  plunge 
into  a  Turkish  bath,  so  hot  and  oppressive,  by  contrast, 
seemed  the  outer  air.  It  was  a  sudden  leap  from  a  tem- 
perature of  fifty  to  one  of  eighty  five  or  ninety.  Evening 
was  just  falling  when  we  reached  the  village  again.  We 
were  told  that  there  are  two  caves,  that  the  one  we  had 
not  seen  had  a  larger  opening  but  was  a  smaller  cave. 
This  is  probably  false.  We  wanted  to  get  back  to  Pyeng- 
yang  before  four  o'clock  the  next  morning  and  so  w.e  did 
not  visit  the  other  cave,  but  reserved  the  pleasure  for  an- 
other trip. 

In  ordinary  weather  one  can  make  the  trip  with  per- 
fect ease  on  a  wheel,  and  if  one  were  a  little  strenuous  he 
could  leave  Pyeng-yang  in  the  morning,  go  to  Kasa,  ex- 
plore both  caves   and  return  to  Pyeng-yang  the  same 
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day.  For  the  most  part  the  road  crosses  an  immense 
rolling  plain  like  those  of  western  Ohio  or  Illinois  and 
good  time  could  be  made  on  a  wheel.  As  it  was,  we 
walked  nearly  all  night,  but  the  writer  found  to  his 
chagrin  that,  in  vulgar  parlance,  he  had  **bitten  off  more 
than  he  could  chew."  Forty  eight  miles  o^  walking  and 
a  cave  thrown  in  for  good  measure  was  about  six  miles 
beyond  his  limit.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after 
one  digression  in  which  we  got  a  mile  off  the  road,  we 
turned  in  and  slept.  That  noisome  floor  and  the  wooden 
pillow  felt  just  as  good  as  the  **bed  of  roses,  flushed  with 
Paphian  skies,'*  that  Bullwer  tells  us  about. 


Japanase  Finance  in  Korea. 

Ever  since  the  assumption  of  control  in  Korea  by 
Japan  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  conflict  the  matter 
of  a  national  currency  for  Korea  has  l>een  rightly  as- 
sumed to  be  of  great  importance. 

The  situation  as  then  faced  was  something  as  follows. 
In  most  of  the  country  districts  nothing  would  pass  ex- 
cept the  old-time  copper  cash.  In  the  open  ports  and  the 
large  trade  centers  there  was  a  debased  nickel  coin  in  cir- 
culation. It  had  been  unloaded  upon  the  people  by  a 
government  that  saw  in  the  minting  of  money  a  source  of 
revenue  and  consequently  a  coin  was  produced  whose  in- 
trinsic value  was  perhaps  two  fifths  of  its  face  value.  It 
was  of  a  denomination  just  high  enough  to  make  coun- 
terfeiting worth  while  but  not  high  enough  to  place  the  ne- 
cessary initial  expense  of  counterfeiting  l^eyond  the  reach 
of  any  man  who  could  scrape  together  a  hundred  3'en  or 
so.  The  result,  in  a  country  where  police  supen.'^ision  was 
practically  unknown,  was  that  in  a  very  short  time  the 
country  was  flooded  with  spurious  coin  much  of  which 
was  intrinsically  as  good  as  the  genuine.  The  Japanese 
did  more  than  their  share  of  this  counterfeiting,  for  they 
were  able  to  do  it  on  a  larger  scale.    Of  course  the  nickels 
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immediately  went  to  a  discount  and  hovered  between 
200  and  250  per  100.3'en.  This  was  where  they  belong- 
ed intrinsically.  It  was  simply  an  indirect  tax  on  the 
people.  The  government  had  put  them  out  at  par  and 
each  man  who  lost  by  fall  of  exchange  was  taxed  just 
that  much. 

Perhaps  the  most  unfortunate  thing  about  the  coun- 
terfeiting business  was  that  it  became  impossible  to  guess 
how  much  nickel  coinage  there  was  in  circulation  in  the 
country.  In  western  lands  where  banks  and  clearing 
houses  have  their  fingers  upon  the  financial  pulse  of  the 
community  it  is  possible  to  make  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  money  in  circulation,  but  there  was  no  way  to 
tell  in  Korea.  All  that  could  be  known  was  that  the 
rapid  rise  in  price  of  all  commodities  indicated  that  the 
amount  was  l^^rge. 

Now  the  enormous  fluctuations  in  exchange  worked 
ruin  to  mercantile  interests,  especially  Japanese ;  and  the 
merchants  were  insistent  in  their  demands  that  the  cur- 
rency be  put  on  a  iirmer  basis.  As  the  Koreans  import 
much  more  than  they  export,  and  the  greater  par|:  of  the 
Import  business  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  it  is 
plain  that  the  difficulties  and  uncertainties  of  exchange 
worked  the  Japanese  more  injury  than  it  did  the  Koreans, 
The  latter  were  getting  along  ve^y  satisfactorily  and  the 
outcry  did  not  come  from  them  to  any  appreciable  degree. 
It  was  perfectly  natural  that  the  Japanese  authorities 
should  consider  monetary  reform  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, for  it  struck  their  nationals  the  hardest. 

Let  us  see,  then,  what  methods  were  devised  for 
overcoming  the  difficulty.  It  was  determined  to  mint 
a  new  coin  equivalent  in  value  to  the  Japanese  five 
sen  piece  and  one  that  could  be  maintained  at  par 
by  making  it  always  exchangeable  for  Japanese  money 
at  face  value.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  though 
the  Korean  coin  had  gone  to  a  ruinous  discount  the 
reason  was  not  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  Korean 
nickel  was  so  far  below  that  of  a  Japanese  nickel.  In 
fact  they  were  much  alike  in  intrinsic  value.  And  right 
here    we   strike  the  first  important  question  in  regard  to 
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the  whole  matter.  In  Japan  gold  is  the  monetary  stand- 
ard. The  nickel  coins  arc  onl3^  for  convenience  and  no 
one  would  claim  that  they  are  intrinsically  worth  what 
their  face  proclaims.  In  a  subsidiary  coinage  this  is  pos- 
sible and  permissible  ;^r^'/V/^^  the  government  puiting  out  suck 
fiat  money  can  prrcent  counterfeiting.  We  presume  that  Japan 
can  do  this.  But  when  we  look  at  Korea  we  see  a  dif- 
ferent state  of  things.  The  nickel  is  the  sole  medium  of 
exchange,  (at  least  in  the  large  centers).  There  is  no 
gold  standard  nor  silver  standard  and  the  nickel  is  not  a 
merely  subsidiary  coinajRfe,  of  which  comparatively  little 
is  necessary,  but  the  universal  medium  of  exchange  of 
which  there  must  be  an  enormous  aniount  in  order  to 
carry  on  business.  There  never  was  enough  to  do  this,  and 
so  in  very  many  transactions  involving  upwards  of  ten 
thousand  yen  in  value,  Japanese  money  was  used.  Now 
the  enormous  out-put,  the  ignorance  of  the  people  as  to 
what  was  a  good  coin  and  what  counterfeit,  the  sad 
lack  of  police  supervision  and  the  willingness  of  Japanese 
to  supply  Koreans  with  counterfeiting;raachinery^result- 
ed  as  anyone  might  expect.  The  desire  and  the  resolve  to 
remedy  this  state  of  things  is  a  laudable  one,  but  we 
would  ask  this  question :  What  is  the  practical  value  of 
putting  out  another  nickel  coin  that  is  as  easily  counter- 
feited as  the  old  one  •and  whose  intrinsic  value  is  but 
Kttle  greater  than  that  of  the  old  one,  at  a  time  when 
there  are  no  more  safeguards  against  counterfeiting  than 
there  were  before,  but  on  the  other  hand  an  added  incen- 
tive in  the  fact  that  these  new  coins  are  exchangeable  for 
Japanese  money  without  discount  ?  That  is  a  pretty 
long  sentence  but  we  have  no  time  to  shorten  it.  AH 
that  the  counterfeiters  will  have  to  do  will  be  to  see 
that  they  use  nickd  that  is  up  to  sample  and  that 
their  dies  are  good.  The3'  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
putting  out  a  coin  that  will  deceive  the  very  elect. 
Will  the  Japanese  government  be  able  to  redeem  these  at 
par  for  an  indefinite  period  and  to  an  indefinite  amount? 
It  is  said  they  have  already  been  counterfeited.  That 
shows  what  the  counterfeiters  think  about  it.  We  lav  no 
claim  to  any  special  knowledge  of  technical  finance,  but 
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we  confess  to  a  complete  failure  to  see  how  the  new  coin- 
age is  to  settle  the  difficulty. 

What  Korea  nee^ls  is  currency  which  includes  diflFerent 
values  of  coins  so  that  large  transactions  will  be  carried 
on  in  higher  values  of  coins,  leaving  the  nickeljtobe  mere- 
I3'  subsidiary;  but  even  so  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide 
safeguards  against  counterfeiting.  When  we  come  right 
down  to  the  rock-bottom  facts  we  have  to  admit  that 
until  a  people  has  developed  a  civilization  high  enough  to 
guard  itself  against  counterfeiters  it  has  no  business  to 
dabble  in  any  coinage  of  high  enough  intrinsic  value  to 
repa3'  the  labor,  of  counterfeiting.  Such  a  currency  was 
the  old  copper  cash.  It  was  never  counterfeited.  The 
only  way  for  tricksters  to  get  around  the  law  was  by 
tampering  with  the  government  mint  and  its  authorities. 
No  one  could  aflFord  to  counterfeit  in  secret.  Too  large  a 
plant  was  necessary  and  the  returns  were  too  slow  and 
small  to  make  it  pay.  In  the  present  stage  of  Korean 
enlightenment  and  police  supervision  we  consider  the 
whole  nickel  business  to  ]ye  a  financial  blunder. 

We  must  next  look  at  the  method  adopted  for  the 
substitution  of  the  new  nickels  for  the  old.  In  order  to 
do  this  a  certain  amount  of  the  new  money  was  prepared 
and  public  announcement  was  made  that  from  a  certain 
day  the  old  coinage  would  be  exchanged  for  the  new,  the 
best  of  it  at  two  to  one  and  the  rest  at  some  lower  rate. 
We  note  in  the  first  place  that  the  monetary'  reformers 
had  no  idea  of  how  much  of  the  old  coinage  was  in  cir- 
culation and  therefore  could  not  tell  how  much  of  the 
new  to  provide;  and  secondly  that  no  adequate  provision 
was  made  for  the  rush  that  should  have  been  seen  to  be 
inevitable.  And  what  was  the  result  ?  Chinese  and  Jap- 
anese capitalists  immediately  began  buying  in  the  old 
coinage,  gleaning  out  the  good  pieces  and  unloading  the 
remainder  largely  in  the  outlying  ports  where  the  people 
were  less  on  their  guard  against  counterfeits  than  in 
Seoul.  In  this  way  an  enormous  amount  was  hoarded 
awaiting  the  glorious  day  then  coins  bought  at  2.40  to 
the  yen  would  be  redeemed  at  2.00.  One  would  have 
supposed  that  this  eager  buying  would  drive  the  price  of 
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nickels  up,  but  it  did  not.  Rumors  were  circulated  that 
while  Japanese  and  Chinese  would  be  treated  equitably 
by  the  exchange  bureau  the  Koreans  would  have  most  of 
their  money  thrown  out  and  even  some  of  it  confiscated. 
This  frightened  the  Korean  merchants  and  they  hastened 
to  get  all  the  nickels  out  of  their  hands  by  laying  in  large 
stocks  of  goods  or  by  selling  nickels  to  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese.  In  this  way  the  great  bulk  of  the  nickels  went 
into  hiding  in  the  coffers  of  the  crafty.  If,  now,  the 
monetary  reformers  had  been  able  to  carry  out  their 
advertised  program  and  had  shoved  over  their  counters 
enough  of  the  new  coinage  to  exchange  for  all  the  old 
that  was  presented,  all  might  have  gone  well,  but  they 
found,  to  their  apparent  dismay,  that  the  amount  pre- 
sented for  redemption  was  far  too  great  to  exchange, 
and  the  program  was  postponed  for  a  month ;  then  it 
was  postponed  again  and  again.  Meanwhile  Seoul  be- 
gan to  suffer  from  the  extreme  scarcity  of  money.  Obliga- 
tions aggregating  millions  of  dollars  could  not  be  met, 
because  of  the  tightness  of  the  money  market :  natur- 
ally, since  all  the  money  was  hoarded  awaiting  redemp- 
tion. Then  the  ihevitable  happened  and  the  old  nickels 
began  to  rise  in  value  until  they  approached  the  mark  at 
which  the  government  had  offered  to  exchange  them. 
The  hoarders  were  quite  safe  in  any  event  but  the  public 
suffered.  At  the  present  writing  the  old  nickels  are  pass- 
ing hands  at  2.00  to  the  yen  and  a  few  capitalists  are 
mulcting  the  public  to  the  tune  of  twenty  per  cent  in  two 
months. 

But]  this  desperate  state  of  things  did  not  come 
about  without  attempts  being  made  to  relieve  the  situa- 
tion. The  Minister  of  Finance  promised  the  merchants 
that  the  government  would  lend  them  on  good  stcurity, 
through  the  Korean  bank,  enough  money  to  tide  over  the 
crisis.  He  seems  to  have  failed  to  consult  the  adviser  .be- 
fore taking  this  most  laudable  step,  and  so  the  latter, 
wounded  in  his  amour propre^  refused  to  allow  the  plan  to 
be  carried  out.  The  Korean  market  might  go  to  smash 
sooner  than  a  point  of  etiquette  should  be  overlooked. 
Then  the  emperor  learning  of  the  dire  straits  oftbe  mer- 
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chants  proposed  to  lend  them  some  700,000  dollars  of 
money  belonging  to  the  Household  Department  and  not 
coming  technically  under  the  supervision  of  the  Finance 
Adviser.  When  the  Emperor  sent  for  the  money,  which 
was  partly  in  the  Japanese  bank  and  partly  in  the  hands 
of  another  Japanese  firm,  Mr.  Megata  was  informed  of  it 
and  His  Majesty  learned  to  his  surprise  that  he  could  not 
get  at  this  money  without  the  consent  of  Mr.  Megata- 
The  latter  is  adviser  to  the  Finance  Department  only,  but 
he  assumed  arbitrary  control  of  the  Emperor's  private 
funds  and  prevented  their  use  even  when  the  purpose  was 
to  relieve  the  desperate  straits  of  the  merchants.  It  was 
quite  natural  that  interest  on  money  rose  to  a  fabu- 
lous percentage  and  the  Japanese  money  lenders  took 
advantage  of  the  occasion  to  loan  money  at  five  and 
six  per  cent  a  month.  It  is  said  they  got  the  capital 
from  the  very  bank  which  was  holding  back  the  money 
that  the  Emperor  was  to  have  helped  the  people  with. 
Such  is  the  report  that  we  heard  in  Seoul  but  we  cannot 
vouch  for  its  accuracy. 

When  at  last  the  pressure  became  too  great  and  the 
just  claims  of  the  merchants  became  too  insistent,  the 
bank  agreed  to  advance  a  certain  amount  of  money,  but 
by  this  time  the  Korean  merchants  were  so  angry  at  the 
financial  tricks  that  had  been  played  upon  them  that 
they  asked  pointedly  how  much  solid  gold  there  was  be- 
hind the  notes  of  the  bank,  and  expressed  distrust  of  the 
ability  of  the  bank  to  make  good  when  these  notes  were 
thrown  back  for  redemption.  This  again  caused  excite- 
ment and  it  looked  for  a  time  as  if  there  would  be  a  run 
on  the  bank. 

Finance  is  something  like  war,  in  that  success  is  the 
only  recommendation  of  any  plan.  It  is  the  same  in 
finance  as  in  war  that,  given  a  complete  knowledge  of 
the  demands  of  the  situation  and  a  force  adequate  to  the 
carrying  out  of  a  plan,  the  end  is  practically  certain. 
Failure  merely  demonstrates  that  the  situation  was  not 
understood  or  the  plan  not  carried  out  properly.  Today 
Korean  monetary  matters  are  more  mixed  and  unsatis- 
factory than  they  have  ever  been.     The  Koreans  say 
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that  the  man  appointed  by  Japan  to  carry  out  monetary 
reform  in  Korea  is  a  good  accountant  but  that  he  is 
unable  to  grasp  the  large  facts  and  unravel  a  complicat- 
ed problem.  We  know  nothing  about  this  personally  but 
we  do  know  that  the  present  state  of  things  never  should 
have  been  permitted.  If  cannot  properly  be  called  a 
transition  stage  from  one  currency  to  another.  It  is  a 
panic  caused  by  bad  management,  ignorance  of  actual 
conditions  and  arbitrary  tampering  with  the  inexorable 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  It  there  was  doubt  as  to  the 
amount  of  nickels  that  would  be  offered  for  redemption 
why  did  the  authorities  not  limit  the  amount  that 
would  be  received  from  any  single  individual  ?„  This 
would  have  helped  to  prevent  the  withdrawal  of  money 
from  circulation.  When  it  was  found  that  money  was 
getting  tight,  means  should  have  been  adopted  at  once 
to  relieve  the  pressure,  instead  .of  which  the  attempts 
made  by  the  Koreans  themselves  to  solve  the  ques- 
tion independently  of  the  Japanese  were  blocked. 

The  monetary  difficulty  in  Korea  can  not  be  solved 
off-hand.  The  evil  is  too  deep  seated  and  pervasive  to  be 
treated  except  by  a  long  and  patient  process.  When  the 
people  get  used  to  a  certain  medium  of  exchange  it  is 
very  difficult  to  reconcile  them  to  any  other.  What  plan 
would  be  the  most  effective  it  is  not  our  province  to  sug- 
gest, but  it  is  very  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  Japanese 
authorities  will  find  some  way  out  of  the  difficulty  with- 
out disturbing  commercial  conditions  more  than  is  ab- 
solutely necessary. 


A  Correction. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  this  Magazine  we  had  occasion  to 
comment  upon  some  statements  made  by  Dr.  Morrison 
in  the  Times.  Among  other  things  we  alluded  to  his  state- 
ment that  the  Emperor  was  surrounded  by  foreign  para- 
sites. We  mentioned  some  of  the  individual  employees 
of  the  Korean   Goveriiment   engaged  in  work   in   the 
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palace  and  showed  that  to  none  of  these  could  the  offen- 
sive terra  parasite  be  properly  applied.  We  were  at- 
tempting to  make  no  exhaustive  list  of  foreigners  so  en- 
gaged, and  we  very  unfortunately  omitted  the  English 
lady  physician  who  has  so  long  and  faithfully  served  the 
Imperial  family.  It  is  just  possible  that  our  failure  to 
mention  her,  in  the  list  of  those  to  whom  Dr.  Morrison 
could  not  possibly  apply  the  oflfensive  term,  may  have 
'eft  the  impression  that  in  our  opinion  the  term  was  ap- 
plicable. Nothing  could  be  further  from  our  intention. 
The  mention  of  this  lady  physician  would  have  greatly 
strengthened  our  argument  against  the  curious  lang- 
uage of  the  correspondent  of  the  Times^  for  if  there  is  any 
employee  of  this  government  who  has  performed  her  du- 
ties with  exemplary  zeal  and  patience  it  is  she.  Lest  any 
of  her  friends  or  acquaintances  should  see  that  former 
article  and  wonder  at  the  omission,  we  wish  to  give 
the  widest  publicity  to  this  disclaimer  of  any  intention 
to  exclude  her  from  the  list  of  those  who  are  entirely 
free  of  the  least  suspicion  of  the  charge  made  by  Dr, 
Morrison. 


Editorial  Comment. 

This  issue  of  the  Review  will  probably  be  looked 
upon  as  a  scolding  number.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
find  fault  for  the  mere  fun  of  the  thing,  but,  as  we  have 
repeatedly  stated,  we  intend  to  give  the  facts,  whatever 
they  may  be.  We  may-  as  will  give  up  the  notion  that  the 
whole  trouble  in  Korea  is  caused  by  a  few  rowdy  Japan- 
ese coolies.  This  was  for  a  long  time  the  general  opinion 
and  was  so  admitted  by  the  Japanese ;  but  recent  events 
show  conclusively  that  the  Japanese  military  authorities 
are  carrying  out  a  vast  scheme  of  reprisals  which  have 
for  tlieir  object  the  seizure  of  Korean  private  property 
wholesale  and  with  the  merest  pretense  at  co.mpensation. 
One  of  our  Seoul  contemporaries  has  affirmed  that  the 
people  are  to  be  left  in  possession  of  their  fields  at  least 
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for  the  time  being.  The  writer  with  his  own  eyes  saw 
field  after  field  being  torn  up  and  the  crops  destroyed 
while  the  owners  stood  by  and  watched  the  destruction 
of  their  property.  The  Japanese  in  charge  of  the  work 
said  that  he  had  been  ordered  to  do  it  and  must  obey. 
To  his  credit  be  it  said  that  he  seemed  rather  ashamed 
of  the  job. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  this  land  may  be  intended 
as  a  settlement  of  Japanese  soldiers  after  their  discharge. 
Everyone  knows  how  important  it  is  that  arrangements 
be  made  in  advance  for  the  disposal  of  the  disintegrated 
elements  of  a  large  army  and  no  one  can  find  fault  with 
the  foresight  of  the  Japanese,  but  in  chposing  this  par- 
ticular spot  the  greatest  harm  is  being  done  the  Koreans, 
while  it  will  be  no  better  for  the  Japanese  than  hundreds 
of  other  places  would  have  been.  No  one  can  suppose 
these  ex-soldiers  can  step  into  the  work  which  the 
Koreans  of  the  river  towns  are  doing.  The  latter  are 
the  great  purveyors  to  the  capital.  They  handle  the  fuel 
and  lumber  from  the  interior  and  were  it  not  for  them 
Seoul  would  be  in  a  sorry  plight.  Now  to  ousf  these  peo- 
ple and  substitute  soldiers  in  their  places  will  be  doing  a 
great  injury  both  to  those  Koreans  themselves  and  to  all 
the  natives  of  Seoul.  But  of  course  this  never  occurred 
to  the  Japanese  authorities,  or,  if  it  did,  so  much  the 
worse ;  it  was  ignored.  Why  seize  land  where  there  are 
thousands  of  Korean  houses  when  these  will  never  be 
utilized  by  the  Japanese  ?  They  will  be  demolished  and 
Japanese  structures  will  be  put  up.  Or  again,  why  not 
let  the  Korean  villages  alone  and  utilize  the  broad  tracts 
of  land  about  and  between  them  for  the  Japanese  ?  By 
paying  a  fair  price  the  land  could  be  purchased  and  all 
would  have  gone  on  peacefully.  But  no,  the  Koreans 
must  be  treated  to  a  vast  confiscation  which  tramples 
their  rights  into  the  ground  and  makes  them  from  now 
on  Inveterate  haters  of  the  Japanese.  This  utter  insen- 
sibility to  the  hatred  of  the  Korean  proves  as  nothing 
else  could  how  much  Japan  has  still  to  learn  of  the 
science  of  handling  an  alien  people.  The  difficulties  that 
Russia  has  had  with  Poland,  that  Americans  have  had 
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with  the  North  American  Indian,  that  England,  even^ 
has  had  with  Ireland,  teach  the  Japanese  no  lesson. 
How  about  the  decades  to  come  when  the  hatred  engen- 
dered  to-day  will  break  out  periodically  and  cause  end- 
less trouble  and  expense?  How  about  when  the 
Koreans,  in  this  rough  school,  shall  have  learned  to  bite 
back  ?  Japan  is  laying  up  for  herself  a  bitter  reckoning 
in  the  future.  Look  for  instance  at  the  Koreans  employ- 
ed by  the  American  Korean  Electric  Company  as  motor- 
men  and  conductors.  They  have  broken  away  from  the 
old-time  indolence  of  the  Korean  and  have,  by  honest 
and  hard  labor,  gained  a  good  degree  of  self-respect. 
Even  these  few  years  have  transformed  them  in  bearing 
and  in  manner  and  if  a  Japanese  strikes  they  strike  back. 
A  short  time  ago  we  witnessed  an  interesting  little  scene. 
Two  angry  Japanese  who  had  been  put  oflf  the  car  be- 
cause of  refusal  to  pay  were  running  along  the  side  of 
the  moving  car  trying  to  get  on,  to  attack  the  conductor 
or  motorman.  The  conductor  with  a  heavy  walking 
stick  belabored  them  over  the  head  and  shoulders  with 
all  his  might  until  finally  they  had  to  drop  off.  We 
could  not  but  admire  the  pluck  shown  by  the  Korean. 
He  stood  up  for  his  rights  and  those  of  his  employers. 
Now  in  time  there  will  be  thousands  of  Koreans  who 
will  be  ready  to  stand  up  and  make  trouble  if  they  are 
cuffed  and  kicked  about.  Is  Japan  ready  to  pay  the  bill 
for  all  the  trouble  and  turmoil  that  this  feud  will  cause  ? 
Would  it  not  be  infinitely  better  to  treat  the  Koreans 
with  some  semblance  of  humanity  and  avoid  the  other- 
wise inevitable  difficulties  ? 


♦•-^-••» 


The  conclusion  of  the  war  between  Japan  and  Rus- 
sia is  an  event  of  momentous  consequence  to  Korea.  It 
is  not  our  province  to  discuss  here  the  general  aspects  of 
this  long-desired  cessation  of  hostilities.  From  what  we 
can  leafn  the  Japanese  in  Korea  are  but  ill-satisfied  with 
the  terms  of  the  convention  but  they  will  doubtless  loyal- 
ly acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the  authorities  who,  alone, 
can  know  the  actual  conditions,  financial   and    other- 
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wise,  upon  which  a  decision  must  be  based.  What  we 
are  interested  in,  mainly,  is  the  effect  the  cessation  of 
war  will  have  upon  Korea. 

We  have  been  told,  and  we  believe  truly,  that  the 
termination  of  the  war  will  lift  a  great  load  from  the  au- 
thorities responsible  for  the  administration  of  affairs  in 
Korea  and  will  g^ve  them  an  opportunity  to  apply  them- 
selves to  this  intricate  and  perplexing  problem.  In  a 
spirit  of  perfect  friendliness  toward  the  best  interests  of 
Japan,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  we  have  indicated 
some  of  the  points  at  which  the  energies  of  the  Japanese 
authorities  could  be  applied  with  good  effect ;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  we  shall  soon  see  a  g^eat 
improvement  in  conditions  in  this  peninsula.  The  period 
of  disturbance  and  uncertainty  is  now  coming  to  an  end 
and  the  time  has  come  when  Japan  can  begin  to  define 
her  position  here  and  let  the  Koreans  know  what  they 
are  to  expect.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  the 
seizures  of  land  made  bv  the  militarv  authorities  can 
now  be  modified  so  that  Korean  owners  will  recover 
their  lost  homes  and  fields.  This  has  yet  to  be  proved, 
for  if  it  is  true  that  the  Japanese  Government  intends  to 
colonize  portions  of  Korea  with  her  disbanded  troops 
the  troubles  of  the  Koreans  in  this  direction  have  only 
begun.  The  failure  of  Japan  to  receive  from  Russia  a 
substantial  indemnity  may  therefore  be  a  great  misfor- 
tune for  the  Koreans,  for  out  of  that  sum  it  would  be 
hoped  that  Japan  would  reimburse  the  Koreans  for  their 
estates,  with  a  fair  degree  of  liberality.  This  cannot 
now  be  looked  for.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  only  natural 
to  suppose  that  Japan  will  seek  in  Saghalien,  Korea  and 
Manchuria  some  equivalent  for  an  indemnity.  This  can 
be  done  in  this  peninsula  by  a  rapid  opening  up  of  latent 
resources  and  if  rightly  done  this  may  be  of  more  per- 
manent value  to  Japan  than  a  cash  indemnity  would  be, 
for  these  resources  will  form  a  permanent  source  of 
wealth  which  will  eventually  cast  into  the  shade  any 
amount  of  money  that  Japan  might  have  exacted  from 
Russia.  No  reasonable  person  can  object  to  the  exploita- 
tion of  Korean  resources  bj'  Japan,  especialh'  those  re- 
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sources  which  the  Koreans  have  left  un  worked  and  there- 
fore hoarded. 

But  we  consider  that  a  successful  opening  up  of  these 
fields  of  wealth  will  be  greatly  facilitated  if  the  Japanese 
and  Korean  people  establish  relations  of  mutual  friend- 
ship and  helpfulness.  So  far,  the  Japanese  have  evinced 
no  desire  to  consider  the  wishes  or  the  interests  of  Ko- 
reans, but  we  confidently  believe  that  the  termination  of 
the  war  will  eflfect  a  change  in  this  respect.  The  leading 
Japanese  have  repeatedly  affirmed  that  the  termination 
of  the  war  would  be  the  signal  for  active  efforts  for  bet- 
tering conditions  here.  We  sincerely  hope  so  and  shall 
look  eagerly  for  the  first  signs  of  it. 


The  termination  of  Dr.  J.  McLeavy  Brown's  engage- 
ment with  the  Korean  Government  as  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs  is  another  milestone  along  the  road 
which  leads  to  the  temporary  absorption  of  Korea  by 
Japan.  It  is  an  event  which  brings  poignant  regrets  to 
a  large  circle  of  friends.  In  these  competent  hands  the 
Maritime  Customs  have  proved  an  anchor  to  windward 
in  many  a  time  of  stress  and  storm  and  however  compe- 
tent his  successor  may  be  there  is  inevitably  more  or  less 
question  when  it  comes  to  the  retirement  of  a  man 
whose  conduct  of  this  inportant  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment service  has  been  [beyond  criticism.  His  successor 
may  possibly  do  as  well.  He  cannot  do  better.  But 
it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  the  Japanese  would 
demand  the  management  of  the  Customs  service.  The 
question  as  to  whether  it  would  be  for  the  welfare  of  Ko- 
rea naturally  did  not  figure  in  their  estimates.  Of  course 
this  means  that  the  services  of  all  the  European  employees 
of  the  Customs  will  be  dispensed  with.  To  those  who 
have  been  connected  with  the  Chinese  service  this  may 
not  mean  much  but  there  are  a  number  who  have  spent 
many  years  in  the  Korean  service  and  who  will  now  be 
turned  adrift  at  middle'age  with  the  necessity  of  forming 
new  connections.     The  many  warm  friends  of  these  men 
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will  watch  with  some  solicitude  to  see  what  provision 
the  Japanese  will  make  to  indemnify  them  for  the  loss  of 
what  was  practically  a  life  position. 


News  Calendar. 

His  Majesty  has  issued  a  special  decree  concerning  Koreans  in 
Mexico  : 

Of  late  we  have  been  told  of  the  c  »tiditi  n  of  our  emigrants  to 
Mexico,  and  our  heart  cannot  bear  to  hear  more.  Traffic  in  slaves  is 
now  prohibited  by  all  nations.  Why  are  more  than  one  thousand  of 
our  people  to  be  sold  to  foreigners  ?  The  government  did  wroug  in  not 
stopping  the  emigration  company  on  the  first  day  they  attempted  to 
collect  the  people.  Now  many  ignorant  people  have  been  taken  to  a 
strange  place  and  there  is  no  one  to  whom  they  can  complain  of  their 
sorrowful  condition.  We  can  never  bear  to  hear  about  it.  The  officials 
mutit  arrange  with  the  company  to  recall  these  emigrants  immedi- 
ately, and  thus  bring  a  little  comfort  to  our  aching  heart. 

Mrs,  Yi,  wife  of  Wan  Pyeng-koon,  of  the  Royal  family,  has  been 
appointed  president  of  the  Ladies'  Society  by  special  decree. 

Yi  Ha-yeng,  Foreign  Minister,  has  forwarded  his  resignation  four 
separate  times. 

The  government  consented  to  loan  Y3,ooo,ooo  to  the  nierchants,  to 
come  from  the  Finance  Department,  but  the  project  was  vetoed  by  Mr. 
Megata. 

Min  Kyeng-sik  succeeds  Yi  Myeng-sang  as  chief  of  police  in  Seoul. 

Min  Yeng-chul,  Minister  of  Education,  has  resigned  and  refused  to 
attend  to  official  duties,  and  Cho  Pyeng-pil  has  been  appointed  acting 
Minister. 

Branch  offices  for  the  collection  of  taxes  in  specified  districts  have 
been  announced  by  the  Finance  Department  as  follows  : 

1  The  one  in  Seoul  will  collect  from  Kyeug  Kui,  North  Choong- 
chung  and  Kang  Won  provinces. 

2  The  Chemulpo  office  will  collect  from  Poo  Pyeng  and  Ansan 
districts. 

3  The  office  in  Song-do  will  collect  frgm  Whang-hai  province. 

4  The  Kunsan  office  will  collect  from  North  Chulla  and  South 
Choong  Chung. 

5  Taxes  from  South  Chulla  will  be  received  by  the  Mokpo  office. 

6  Taiku  will  receive  the  taxes  from  North  Kyeng  Sang. 

7  The  office  in  Fusan  will  receive  the  taxes  from  South  Kyeng 
Sang  province. 

8  The  office  in  Wonsan  will  receive  taxes  from   South  Hamgyeng. 
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9  Taxes  in  North  Hamgyeng  will  be  paid  at  Songchin. 

10  The  Pyeng  Yang  office  will  collect  from  North  and  South 
Pyeng  An  provinces. 

11  The  Cinnampo  office  will  collect  from  Yang  Kang  and  Ham 
Chong  districts. 

Persons  living  within  fifty  //  of  the  tax  office  will  pay  at  the  office, 
while  others  will  pay  to  tax  agents  or  collectors. 

The  Japanese  Post  Office  has  asked  the  Korean  governm  nt  to  print 
in  the  Official  Gazette  a  list  of  the  post  offices  closed  by  the  Japanese 
services,  and  if  this  is  not  done  the  Gazettes  will  not  be  delivered  by  mail. 

The  secretary  of  the  Korean  Legation  in  Loudon  cables  for  the 
iniinediate  appointment  of  Korea's  envoy,  as  important  diplomatic  af- 
fairs are  constantly  demanding  attention. 

The  Seoul  Commercial  Society  has  notified  the  different  representa- 
tives of  foreign  powers  of  the  recent  organizition  of  the  society 

The  resignation  of  Syn  Sang-hoon,  Vice-Minister  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  has  now  been  accepted. 

The  Foreign  Office  notifies  the  Home  Department  that  the  Japan- 
ese have  secured  no  rights  for  the  mining  of  copper  in  the  Chang  Wan 
district,  and  the  work  must  not  be  permitted. 

Because  of  lack  of  currency  to  carry  on  business  ^11  the  Korean 
merchants  at  Chongno,  Seoul,  closed  their  places  of  business  on  the 
last  day  of  August.  They  had  sent  all  their  old  nickel  currency  to  the 
Finance  Department  for  redemption,  but  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the 
new  coins  left  them  with  n'^>thing.  His  Majesty  sent  an  official  to  in- 
vestigate and  offered  a  temporary  loan  of  |3,ooo,ooo  from  the  Finance 
Department. 

His  Majesty  issued  a  special  edict  freely  translated  as  follows  : 
**In  such  dangerous  times  all  officials  should  daily  plan  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  sound  government ;  but  instead  you  usually  present  your 
resignations  two  or  three  times,  and  for  many  days  neglect  official 
duties.  How  can  you  do  this  with  propriety  and  a  regard  for  the  re- 
quirements of  official  service  ?  At  present  the  most  urgent  matter  is 
to  investigate  the  uproar  caused  by  the  merchants  on  account  of  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  currency.  The  government  must  plan  to 
stop  this  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  Police  Department  and  City  Court 
are  ordered  to  explain  these  things  to  the  people  and  ask  them  to  at- 
tend to  their  duties  as  usual. 

So  many  Ministers .  in  the  Cabinet  were  opposed  to  granting  per- 
mission for  Japanese  vessels  to  navigate  in  the  inland  waters  of  Korea 
that  the  project  was  dropped  for  the  time. 

The  prefect  of  Moon  Chun  reports  to  the  Home  Department  that 
a  great  rice  field  in  his  district  belonji[s  to  the  Imperial  Treasury  and 
has  been  cultivated  by  many  people  for  a  long  period  of  years.  He 
says  that  recently  the  Japanese  consul  in  Wonsan  captured  some  of 
these  farmers  and  compelled  them  to  receive  5,070  yen  as  the  price  of 
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the  field.    Complaint  is  made  and  the  farmers  ask  to  return  the  money 
and  receive  back  the  land 

Tbe  Vice  Minister  of  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Son  San^-hoon,  the 
Home  Minister,  Mr.  Yi  Chi-yong,  the  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Yi  Ha- 
yong,  the  Law  Minister.  Mr.  Yi  Kenn-taik,  and  the  War  Minister,  Mr. 
Yi  Yong-ik,  presented  their  resignations  to  His  Majesty,  stating  that 
they  could  not  care  for  government  nfiFairs  because  the  demands  of  the 
Japanese  Minister  were  so  oppressive.  The  resignations  were  not  ac- 
cepted. 

A  Korean  whaling  company  has  asked  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Commerce  to  lease  to  them  a  convenient  site  in  each  of  Ham- 
kyeng.  Kangwon  and  Kyengsang  provinces  where  they  may  land  and 
cut  up  whales,  and  for  this  privilege  they  are  willing  t)  pay  three 
hundred  dollars  per  year. 

S'r  Osoon,  president  of  a  transportation  company,  has  written  to 
the  Agricultural  Department,  stating  that  from  the  Department  he  had 
received  a  concession  granting  him  the  right  to  dig  black  earth  in 
Chung-san  district,  and  he  sent  the  permission  to  the  magistrate  by  a 
bearer.  Instead  of  protecting  the  bearer  the  magistrate  imprisoned 
him,  and  now  the  Department  is  asked  to  command  the  magistrate  to 
release  the  prisoner  and  permit  him  to  do  the  work  for  which  he  was 
sent. 

The  French  Legation  was  notified  by  the  Foreign  Office  that  the 
contract  for  a  French  language  teacher  would  soon  expire  and  at 
present  would  not  be  renewed. 

Mr.  Hong  Hong-moo,  Clerk  of  the  Korean  legation  at  Washing- 
ton, asks  permission  to  return  to  Korea  because  of  illness,  and  the  re- 
quest has  been  granted. 

Fifteen  military  instructors  are  repotted  to  have  been  employed 
from  among  the  Japanese  for  the  Korean  regiments . 

The  War  Department  has  asked  the  Foreign  Office  to  request  of 
the  Japanese  Legation  the  immediate  return  of  the  Korean  war-ship, 
Yang  Moo-ho. 

The  acting  Minister  of  Finance,  Pak  Chea-soon,  sent  in  his  re- 
signation and  retired  to  his  summer  residence. 

Sou  Tai-hu,  chief  of  police,  has  resigned  his  position  and  'Kyeng- 
sang has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  place. 

The  Minister  of  the  Household  Department  called  together  the 
chief  merchants  and  set  before  them  the  following  : 

1  Three  hundred  thousand  yen  will  be  loaned  to  the  Chun  II 
bank,  and  the  merchants  may  discuss  with  the  bank  as  to  how  the 
sum  is  to  be  divided  among  them. 

2  No  interest  will  be  charged  on  this  money. 

3  The  term  of  repayment  must  be  settled  by  the  merchants  and 
notice  given  to  the  Household  Department. 
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It  is  reported  that  the  Home  Minister  and  Police  adviser  have 
agreed  to  employ  a  Japanese  physician  for  the  city  of  Seonl. 

Early  in  the  month  the  governor  of  North  Chnlla  province;  Mr.  Yi 
Seung- woo,  reported  to  the  Agricultural  Department  that  no  rain  had 
fallen  this  season  in  six  districts  in  his  province,  the  farmers  had  been 
unable  to  sow  their  crops,  and  the  people  were  in  a  pitiable  condition. 

The  FTome  Department  ordered  the  governors  of  North  and  South 
Pyeng  An  provinces  to  examine  and  report  on  the  amount  of  land 
between  Pyeng-yang  and  Einju  where  the  Japanese  have  placed  post- 
indicating  that  the  land  was  for  military  purposes. 

Kim  Ik-chea  and  Cho  Pyeng-kum,  two  Koreans,  are  Said  to  be 
about  to  issue  one  thousand  copies  of  a  work  on  agriculture  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  developing  agricultural  res 
eources. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Eastern  Asiatic  Educational  Society,  a 
Japanese,  has  sent  a  memorial  to  His  Majesty  : 

1  One  school  should  be  established  within  the  Palace. 

2  Public  or  private  publishing  houses  should  be  established. 

3  The  present  Eastern  Asiatic  Educational  Society  should  be  or- 
ganized on  similar  lines  to  the  one  in  Japan. 

4  Students  should  be  sent  to  eastern  and  western  lands  to  be 
educated. 

5  Different  branches  of  agricultural  and  commercial  education 
should  be  taught  the  people  so  that  they  could  increase  their  wealth 
and  cause  their  country  to  become  a  rich  empire. 

Requests  have  come  from  the  people  of  Fusan  that  their  kamni,  Mr. 
Yi  Moo-yang,  be  permitted  to  remain  with  them  for  ten  years,  his  ad- 
ministration having  thus  commended  itself. 

Korean  boys  who  have  taken  examinations  in  government  schools 
since  last  January  have  been  receiving  some  attention  from  the  Home 
Department.  There  were  six  hundred  and  sixty  of  these  boys  in  Seoul 
and  two  thousand  seven  hundred  thirty  five  in  the  various  provinces. 

The  Korean  governor  of  Songdo  and  the  Japanese  commanding 
officer  there  have  agreed  upon  the  terms  whereby  Korean  coolies  are 
to  work  on  the  military  railroad. 

I  The  local  magistrates  must  order  the  head  men  of  all  villages  to 
give  assistance  in  securing  the  coolies. 

3  A  list  of  all  the  head  men,  all  the  houses  and  all  the  coolies 
must  be  sent  to  the  army  headquarters  by  the  magistrates. 

3  Men  who  live  by  labor  will  be  taken  first,  but  if  the  number  is 
not  sufficient  others  will  be  called  in  their  order. 

4  Men  who  depend  entirely  upon  work  for  their  living  will  be 
termed  coolies  of  the  first  class  ;  but  men  who  also  have  money  may 
not  refuse  to  do  the  work. 

5  If  the  work  is  necessary  bad  weather  will  furnish  no  excuse,  and 
the  magistrates  must  punish  the  lazy. 
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6  Head  men  will  be  keld  responsible  for  the  attendance  of  coolies. 

7  When  there  is  argent  work  all  first  and  second  class  coolies 
most  attend  to  this  lobor  without  reference  to  their  own  work  of  cul- 
tivating their  fields. 

8  The  army  headquarters  will  indicate  when  coolies  of  the  second 
class  are  required. 

9  The  interpreters  will  ask  for  coolies  directly  after  they  are  in- 
formed by  the  commanding  office. 

ID  Twelve  hours  shall  constitute  a  day*s  work,  and  the  wages 
shall  be  from  30  to  40  sen  Japanese  currency  per  day  for  each  man. 

11  There  shall  be  one  foreman  for  each  twenty  five  coolies,  the 
wages  of  the  foreman  to  be  from  40  to  50  sen  per  day. 

12  Any  man  unable  to  work  twelve  hours  will  receive  only  a  due 
proportion  of  the  daily  wage. 

13  When  a  man  cannot  get  his  wages  complaint  must  be  made  to 
army  headquarters. 

14  Men  not  used  for  railway  work  will  be  called  upon  to  fix  the 
streets,  and  there  must  be  no  complaints  at  having  to  work. 

After  an  examination  of  the  property  of  the  river  villages  taken  by 
the  Japanese  authorities,  Pak  Eui-pyeng,  goveruor  of  Seoul,  reports  to 
the  Home  Department  as  follows  : 

1  The  area  of  farm  land  would  take  a  man  and  ox  3,118  days  to 
plough.  The  price  of  the  land,  estimated  at  fifty  dollors  for  land  which 
it  takes  one  day  to  plough,  would  be  155,900  dollars. 

2  The  number  of  houses  is  1,176.  The  price  at  40  dollars  per  kan 
for  tile  roof  and  20  dollars  per  kan  for  thatch  roof  will  be  182,980  dol- 
lars. 

3  The  number  of  graves  is  1 ,117,308.  Estimating  the  expense  of 
removal  at  only  fifty  cents  each  it  would  cost  558,654  dollars  for  grave 
removal.  ^ 

The  total  amount  is  897,534  dollars.  He  asks  that  the  Finance 
Department  be  instructed  to  pay  this  amount  to  the  owners  so  they  can 
remove  to  other  places,  but  says  this  is  far  from  being  a  sufficient 
amount. 

The  governor  of  Seoul  has  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  Yungsan 
with  an  engineer  to  examine  the  royal  and  private  tombs  one  by  one 
and  report  on  each  without  delay. 

Yu  Poong*keun  has  gone  to  Pyeng-yang  and  Euiju  to  limit  the 
land  taken  by  the  Japanese  for  military  use. 

A  terrible  hailstorm  is  reported  from  Choon  Chun  district  on  the 
20th  instant.    All  growing  crops  and  trees  were  greatly  injured. 

July  salaries  of  Korean  officers  remained  unpaid  because  the  Im- 
perial expense  account  was  unpaid.  His  Majesty  finally  ordered  the 
Finance  Department  to  pay  the  salaries  of  policemen  and  soldiers  first, 
but  they  said  they  dare  not  receive  the  money  before  the  expenses  of 
His  Majesty  were  paid. 
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The  Korean  Minister  to  Japan  noti6ed  the  Foreign  Office  that  he 
would  not  remain  longer  in  Japan  if  his  secretary  were  to  be  discharged. 

The  clerk  of  the  Korean  Legation  in  Paris  has  been  promoted  and 
made  Secretary  of  Legation  in  London. 

A  representative  of  a  Japinese  life  insurance  company  is  now 
transacting  business  here. 

Nineteen  persons  from  the  river  villages  were  arrested  by  Japanese 
gendarmes  to  quiet  disturbances. 

The  remains  of  Yi  Han-eung/late  acting  Korean  Minister  to  Eng- 
land, arrived  in  Chemulpo  on  the  loth  instont. 

The  Chinese  Minister  to  Korea  has  communicated  with  the  Foreign 
Departmeat  to  the  effect  that  a  letter  received  from  the  commanding 
general  in  Seung  Kyung  province,  which  is  Chinese  territory,  states 
that  numerous  bands  of  Korean  marauders  have  entered  Hoi  Yang 
and  An  Tung  districts  in  that  province  and  have  robbed  the  people  of 
large  amounts  of  money  and  other  property,  some  of  the  natives  being 
killed  and  others  injured.  The  Pot^ign  Minister  is  asked  to  order  the 
magistrates  cf  boundary  districts  to  keep  such  bands  of  men  from  en- 
tering China. 

The  Japanese  army  headquarters  sent  a  despatch  to  the  Home  De- 
partment saying  they  have  been  informed  that  fhe  vice  Minister  of  the 
Home  Department  had  rendered  assistance  in  the  disturbances  caused 
by  the  people  of  the  river  villages.  He  and  his  minor  officials  are  asked 
to  furnish  good  and  sufficient  written  proof  that  the  statement  is  with- 
out foundation. 

Notice  is  given  the  Foreign  Office  by  the  Chinese  Minister  that  the 
Chinese  government  ¥rill  maintain  consuls  in  all  the  open  ports  of  Ko- 
rea. The  Foreign  Office  is  asked  to  order  all  the  kamni  to  negotiate 
diplomatic  affairs  with  the  consul  hereafter.  A  list  of  the  consuls  and 
clerks  is  as  follows  : 

In  the  chief  office,  first  secretary,  Chung  Myeng-hoon  ;  second 
secretary,  O.  E.  Chang ;  intepreter,  Yer  Cha-sung  ;  attaches,  Wauk 
Siek-kang,  Syn  Pyeng-sun  and  Yang  Mun-hea. 

For  Seoul :  Consul  General,  O  Ki-cho  ;  attach^,  Syn  Myeng-sun  ; 
assistant.  Hong  Po-soon. 

For  Chemulpo,  ¥rith  Kunsan  and  Mokpo :  Consul,  Tang  Eun-sang; 
clerk,  Chun  Seung-yer. 

For  Fusan  and  Masampo  :  Consul,  Mr.  To  Wook  ;  clerk,  Chun 
Senng-kyea. 

For  Samwha  and  Pyeng-yang :  Vice  Consul,  Chin  Kwang-to  ; 
clerk,  Chun  Kwang-hea. 

For  Wonsan  :    Vice  Consul,  So  Ka-in  ;  clerk,  Chun  E-wan. 

It  is  reported  that  His  Majesty  has  contributed  $32,000  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  Red  Cross  hospital. 

The  Japanese  Minister  is  reported  to  have  informed  the  Foreign 
Office  that  the  agreement  with  the  teacher  in  the  Imperial  German 
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language  school  should  be  renewed  on  the  same  conditions  as  contain- 
ed lit  the  agreement  with  the  teacher  in  th6  English  language  school. 

The   newly  appointed  Minister  of  War,  Syn  Sang-hoon,  preae  .ted 
his  resignation,  but  it  wa^  not  accepted. 

The  Imperial  Treasury  sent  to  the  Finance  Department  the  sum  of 
f930,0T0  in  old  silver  to  be  exchanged  for  the  new  currency. 

After  aflfiziBg  his  seal  to  the  navigation  agreement  with  Japan  the 
Foreign  Minister,  Yi  Ha-yang,  sent  in  hia resignation  and  has  since  re- 
tired to  his  newly-erected  summer  residence. 

The  Inchun  prefect  reported  to  the  Home  Department  that  a  letter 
from  Song  Sang  village  reported  the  arrival  ot  six  Japanese  subjects 
who  erected  posts  around  the  fields  from  the  village  to  the  coast,  and 
on  the  posts  was  the  notice  that  the  laud  would  be  used  by  the  company 
for  experimenting  in  agriculture^  The  plot  is  m  tre  them  ten  It  in 
length  and  onlains  a  large  number  of  rice  fields.  To  inquiries  they 
replied  that  the  land  had  been  purchased  from  the  Korean  government, 
so  complaints  at  that  time  were  unavailing.  Now  the  \  eople  ask  that 
the  stakes  be  immediately  pulled  np  and  that  they  be  permitted  to 
cultivate  their  own  fields  in  peace. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Bostwick  manager  of  the  American- Korean  Ele  trie 
Company,  has  gone  to  America  o    a  short  business  trip. 

Fruit  of  belter  quality  and  in  more  abundance  than  last  year  ha» 
been  a  promine^'t  feature  of  tlie  Korean  markets. 

The  Japanese  minini;  expert  will  send  o*^t  notice  as  follows  : 

1  When  Japanese  or  other  foreigners  wish  concessions  f*  r  K<ireao 
mines  permission  must  be  obtained  from  the  Japanese  Minister. 

2  No  concessions  will  be  granted  except  for  bonafide  mining  pur^ 
poses. 

3  The  rates  for  concessions  and  taxes  on  mines  will  be  increased. 

4  Koreans  may  get  concessions  from  their  government,  provid- 
ing they  are  not  associated  with  foreigners  in  the  project. 

On  the  nineteenth  instant  the  Finance  Department  paid  the  Int- 
perial  expense  b-lls  for  July. 

The  Vice  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Yun  Chi-ho,  has  been 
sent  by  the  Korean  government  to  investigate  the  condition  of  Koreans 
in  Hawaii  and  Mexico.  His  traveling  expenses  of  one  thousand  yen 
were  ordered  to  be  paid  by  the  Finance  Department. 

The  previous  announcement  of  the  sending  of  ^900,00  ^  of  old  silver 
by  the  Imperial  treasury  to  be  recoined  is  now  said  to  be  ^omewhat 
misleading.  This  amount  of  money  was  stored  in  a  go-down  on  the 
premises  of  Yi  Vong-ik,  where  thirty  Korean  soldiers  were  sent  to  pro- 
tect it.  Mr.  Megataalso  sent  policemen  and  they  pushed  into  the  house 
and  also  proceeded  to  guard  the  treasure.  After  that  the  Japanese 
Minister  requested  the  Imperial  treasury  t  •  hive  it  re-coined  in  the  new 
currency,  but  the  offer  was  refused  as  the  money  was  btored  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing   new   furniture  at  the  time  of  celebrat'ng  the 
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Crown  Prince's  remarriage  in  Octo^^r  It  was  pointed  oat  that  $100,000 
would  t>e  saved  by  having  it  recoiled  instead  of  hoarding  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  furnitur<<- 

The  Japanese  Minister  annonnc^d-that  his  government  would  issue 
formal  notice  of  the  navigation  treaty atxuit  the  23rd  instant,  and  asked 
that  similar  annonncenient  be  made  by  the  Korean  government. 

Woo  Yong-taik  as  aulted  the  Minister  of  Ftrreign  Depart m  ent,  Yi 
Ha-yeng,  for  having  signed  the  Japanese  navigation  agreement .  The 
man  was  quite  seriously  injured  by  the  Minister's  servants  and  he  was 
finallv  arretted  by  Japanese  gendai  mes. 

Two  supposed  leaders  of  the  disturance  over  the  river  village  lands 
have  had  an  inve  tigation  by  Japanese  gendarmes  and  been  sentenced 
according  to  military  law. 

Various  rumors  are  afloat  concerning  the  temporary  disappearance^ 
of  Yi  Yong-ik.      One  is  that  he  has  gone  to  i^hanghai,  another  that  he 
is  at  one  of  the  Legations  in   Seoul,  and  still  another  that  he  is  quietly 
resti  g  at  his  own  home. 

Mr.  Kato's  agreement  as  adviser  to  the  Agricultural  Department 
has  been  cancelled,  but  it  is  said  he  will  be  immediately  re-engaged 
tn  adviser  to  the  Household  Department. 

The  II  Chin-hoi  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  their  organization  on 
the  1 8th  instant  by  speech-jnaking  a  id  a  street  procession. 

A  notice  posted  at  Chong  No  indicated  a  desire  to  defend  the 
Korean  army  from  its  enemies,  declared  the  Cabinet  to  be  full  of 
traitors,  and  declared  that  an  oa  h  had  been  taken  t  •  nd  the  country  of 
these  evil  men. 

Daily  receipts  on  the  Seoul- Fusau  railway  have  been  averaging  9 
yen  per  mile. 

The  magistrate  of  Tai  An  district  reports  that  a  Japanese  with  r  n 
interpreter  has  recently  demanded  that  twenty  men  be  furnished  liini 
for  five  days  each  to  complete  his  house  on  one  of  the  islands  in  the 
Korean  Sea. 

The  Mesdcan  government  answered  the  telegrani  of  the  Foreign 
Office  to  the  effect  that  no  Koreans  had  been  sold  into  slavery  in  that 
country. 

Minister  Von  Saldem  of  the  German  Legation  went  to  China  for  a 
short  vacation,  the  Vice  Consul  meanwhile  having  charge  of  affairs. 

The  resignation  of  the  Vice  Governor  of  Seoul,  Mr.  Pak  Seung-cho, 
has  been  acc^ted. 

The  contract  for  the  teacher  in  the  Imperial  German  language 
school  has  recently  been  renewed. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  instant  the  birthday  of  His  Majesty  vras  Cele- 
brated by  the  firing  of  cannon  at  noon  and  a  display  of  fireworks  at 
night.  There  was  no  banquet  because  of  the  term  of  mourning  for  the 
late  Crown  Princess. 
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About  (8,o<  o  have  been  subscribed  by  Koreans  in  Hawaii  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  Korean  consulate  building.  They  are  exceedingly 
anxious  to  bave  a  consul  of  their  nationality. 

The  II   Chin- hoi  have  made  various  charges  against  Yi  Yong  ik. 

1  Because  of  his  method  of  coining  nickels  the  coinage  is  debased 
and  now  by  reason  of  tlie  change  in  coinage  the  people  are  losing  one 
l*alf  of  their  c  pital .  Yet  he  is  doing  nothing  to  relieve  the  financial 
difficulty. 

2  He  \is  ts  the  Palace  »t  frequent  intervals  without  waiting  for  an 
invitaliop  from  His  Majesty. 

3  He  established  a  tele]  hone  line  betvreen  the  Palace  and  h's  res^ 
idence  so  that  he  can  communicate  freely.  This  is  too  careless  treat- 
ment of  the  en.peror. 

Because  of  all  this  they  ask  that  he  immediately  kill  himself. 

Pak  Chea-soon  heard  of  the  distress  in  the  river  villages  and  at 
once  came  to  Seoul  from  his  summer  home  and  called  the  Cabinet  to- 
gether to  devise  some  nn  ans  of  relief  for  those  evicted  by  the  Japanese. 

The  assistant  governor  of  Seoul  spent  many  dnys  with  the  Japanese 
Consul  in  the  endeavor  to  negotiate  about  the  interests  of  the  river 
villages.  Not  having  accomplished  an3rthing  he  laid  the  matter  be- 
fore the  governor.  The  brief  reply  was,  **Can  do  nothing  about  it.** 
The  assistant  governor  then  forwarded  his  resignation  to  the  Home  De- 
partment, and  declared  to  the  governor  that  it  was  nonsensical  to  see 
the  suffering  of  the  people  without  endeavoring  to  render  assistance. 

The  magistrate  of  Chin  Island  informs  the  Home  Department  that 
the  Japanese  Consul  in  Mokpo,  a  police  man,  interpreter  and  another 
Japanese  came  to  his  island  on  the  i8th.  On  inquiring  they  informed 
him  an  official  letter  from  their  Foreign  Department  had  ordered  the  m 
to  inspect  this  island,  so  they  would  inspect  the  methods  of  the 
magistrate,  interview  the  people  and  test  the  quality  of  the  soil. 

Not  receiving  the  attention  of  the  Foreign  Department  to  their 
repeated  letters,  emigrants  to  Hawaii  sent  a  special  messenger,  Yi  Tong- 
ho,  to  make  a  plea  in  their  behalf. 

On  the  icth  inst  all  the  Ministers  handed  in  their  resignations  on  the 
game  sheet  of  paper,  but  none  of  them  were  accepted. 

The  Japanese  army  headquarters  sent  a  notice  Jto  the  river  villages 
saying  that  within  the  limits  of  the  map  accompanying  the  notice  all 
the  lands  would  be  taken  for  military  use,  and  payment  was  being  made 
to  the  Home  Department.  The  owners  of  lands,  houses,  graves  and 
crops  must  receive  the  amount  given  and  remove  their  possessions  to 
other  places,  and  if  this  should  not  be  done  the  army  headquarters 
would  make  the  necessary  arrangements  under  military  necessity. 

The  Chang- won  prefect  reports  that  Japanese  are  digging  in  a  cop- 
per mine  in  his  district.  When  he  undertook  to  stop  them  he  was  in- 
formed that  a  Japanese  living  in  Seoul  had  contracted  vdth  the  Korean 
government,  and  they  proceeded  with  their  work. 
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The  request  of  the  Home  Department  to  the  Finance  Department 
asking  for  the  payment  of  the  amount  due  the  river  villages  for  land 
taken  by  the  Japanese  has  been  referred  to  Mr,  Megata,  who  refused 
to  grant  permission,  sa3nng  the  matter  would  be  referred  to  the  Jap- 
anese Minister,  anc!  the  land  had  been  taken  for  military  purposes. 

The  excessive  recent  rains  have  greatly  interfered  with  traffic  on 
both  the  Seoul-Fusan  railway  and  the  military  line  from  Seoul  to  Wiju. 
The  latter  road  has  not  been  opened  to  the  general  public,  but  numer- 
ous passes  are  granted  almost  daily  to  Koreans  and  occasionally  to 
foreigners. 

The  Foreign  Department  sent  a  despatch  to  Mexico  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  report  that  Koreans  were  being  sold  as  slaves  in  that  country. 
In  the  absence  of  a  treaty  with  that  country,  and  until  a  consular  re- 
presentative could  be  sent  to  care  for  the  interests  of  the  Koreans  the 
Mexican  government  was  asked  to  kindly  care  for  the  more  than  one 
thousand  Koreans  already  in  that  country. 

Native  papers  say  that  in  order  to  secure  the  privilege  of  n.svigating 
all  the  waters  of  Korea  for  Japa*  ese  boats  the  same  privil'  ges  were 
granted  to  Korean  boats  in  Japan. 

The  Household  Department  is  disposed  to  protest  against  the  action 
of  an  assistant  in  the  Finance  Department  who  is  said  to  have  gone  to 
the  mint  at  Yongsan  and  counted  $120,000  in  fifty-cent  pieces  and 
f6o,ooo  in  copper  and  then  put  a  private  lock  thereon. 

Members  of  the  II  Chin-hoi  are  said  to  have  been  camping  daily  at 
the  residence  of  Yi  Yong-ik,  Minister  of  War,  making  repeated  re- 
quests that  hv  should  kill  himself. 

Pak  Chea-soon,  acting  Prime  Minister,  sends  a  memorial  to  His 
Majesty  accusing  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Afifairs  of  affixing  his  seal  to 
the  Japanese  navigation  agreement  without  it  first  having  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Cabinet.  He  calls  for  an  investigation  and  asserts  his 
own  readiness  to  receive  punishment  because  he  cannot  perform  the 
duties  of  his  office. 

Yi  Yong-sun,  governor  of  North  Choong  Chung,  has  been  dismis- 
sed and  Sjn  Tai-hea,  governor  of  Pyeng-yang  takes  his  place.  Cho 
Chong-pil  is  transferred  from  Kang-won  to  Pyeng  yang,  and  Yi 
Yong-ik,  Minister  of  War,  is  appointed  governor  of  Kang-won. 

The  HousehoM  Department  is  said  to  have  received  a  cablegram 
stating  that  Prince  Eui-chin  left  America  on  the  9th  instant  for   Korea. 

The  ex'  Vice  Minister  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Syn  Sang- boon, 
has  been  appointed  Minister  of  War. 

The  Foreign  Department  has  asked  the  Korean  Legation  in  Wash- 
ington to  negotiate  with  the  Mexican  government  concerning  Korean 
interests  in  Mexico. 

The  director  of  the  Telephone  Bureau  in  the  Household  Depart- 
ment, Yi  Chonk-ik,  has  been  dismissed  and  Kil  Yung-so  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  vacancy. 
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A  former  official,  Ini  Paik-soo.  in  a  memorial  warns  His  Majesty 
against  all  the  present  Ministers  as  tr^itors  to  the  country. 

The  resignation  of  Yi  Keun-taik  as  Minister  of  War  has  been  ac- 
cepted, and  Kwon  Choong-hyen  has  been  appointed  to  the  place. 

The  Chinese  Minister  req  ests  passports  for  two  of  his  nationals 
that  they  may  visit  K}-eng-kui,  Whang-hai  and  Pyeng-an  provinces  on 
an  inspecting  toar. 

The  Foreign  Department  is  notified  by  the  Japanese  Minister  that 
the  Japanese  Consul  in  Tientsin  is  sending  a  Korean,  Im  Chang-Chin, 
back  to  Korea,  and  the  traveling  expenses  amounting  to  forty  dollars 
are  asked  to  be  refunded  to  the  Consul  at  once. 

On  the  i6th  instant  occurred  the  anniverFary  of  the  founding  of  the 
present  Yi  dynasty,  anil  the  event  was  celebrated  by  the  firing  of  can- 
nons and  lantern  displays. 

Two  Korean  scholars,  Woo  Yang-taik  and  Chung  Tai-wha,  sent  a 
letter  to  Yi  Chi-yong  the  Home  Minister  to  kiP  himself  to  av  id  death 
at  the  handfi  of  others.  They  charge  that  when  he  was  Foreign 
Minister  h«  signed  the  Protocol  with  Japan,  thus  permitting  the  Jap- 
anese to  take  charge  of  the  government  service  and  bring  profit  to  their 
own  government,  and  also  permitted  them  to  demand  many  things  for 
the  army.  When  he  became  Home  Minister  he  agreed  t »  receive  many 
police  officers  from  Japan,  and  consented  to  give  the  land  in  the  river 
villages  and  much  in  the  Pyeng-Yang  and  Buiju  districts  for  the  use  of 
the  Japanese  army. 

The  secretary  of  the  Korean  Legation  at  Washington,  Mr.  Syn  Tai- 
moo,  arrived  in  Chemulpo  on  leave  of  absence  on  the  17th  instant»,and 
immediately  came  on  to  Seoul. 

Salaries  of  policemen  in  the  thirteen  provinces  not  having  been 
paid  for  the  past  five  months  they  made  complaint  daily  to  the  Home 
Department. 

On  the  twenty- first  an  audience  was  granted  the  Japanese  Minister 
to  consider  the  appointment  of  a  new  Cabinet. 

The  Household  Department  recalled  the  governor  of  South  Chong 
Chung  province,  Mr.  Yi  To-chai,  and  it  was  rumored  he  was  to  be 
made  chief  of  the  Home  Department. 

Mr.  Han  Kiu-eul  succeeded  Cho  Pyeng-ho  as  Prime  Minister,  but 
he  forwarded  his  resignation  twice  soon  after  appointment. 

The  Education  Department  asked  for  an  increase  of  four  hundred 
dollars  in  their  budget  for  the  year  because  of  the  recent  advancement 
of  many  scholars. 
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Time  Tables  ist  Decrmber,  1904. 


EAST 

BOUND 

STATIONS 

WEST  BOUND 

ItRAIN 

I.RAVBa 

TRAIN 

Z«BAVES      , 

A..M. 

A.M- 

P.M. 

P.M. 

P.M. 

P.M. 

A.M. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

P.M. 

P.M. 

P.M. 

7.20 

xo.oo 

11.30 

S.oo 

5-3« 

8.30 

Chemv1p» 

8.50 

II. IS 

».oo 

4.30 

7.00 

942 

7.28 

10.06 

ia.38 

S.08 

538 

ft.36 

8a«lijy 

8.45 

II  t8 

1.55 

4.25 

6.55 

9.38 

731 

•  •• 

"43 

J.X3 

5-43 

... 

Sopple 

8.38 

t 

X.48 

4.18 

6.48 

•  •• 

7.31 

•  •  • 

I.OI 

S.31 

6.01 

... 

roopyong 

8. 30 

.  •• 

1.30 

4.00 

6.30 

•  •  • 

8.07 

10.36 

1.17 

3-47 

6.17 

9.06 

Sosha 

8.08 

10.39 

1.18 

348 

6.18 

9.09 

8.19 

•  •  • 

1.29 

3-59 

6.39 

•  •  • 

Oricle 

7.51 

... 

I-03 

3-23 

6.03 

.  •  • 

ajd 

10.57 

X.46 

4.16 

6.46 

9.29 

YuQgtongi>o 

7-36 

10.16 

xa.49 

3.19 

5.49 

8.46 

8^3 

•  •  • 

J. 53 

4.23 

9-53 

•  •  . 

Kodol 

7.27 

•  a  • 

ia.42 

3.12 

542 

•  •• 

8.49 

.  .  • 

1-59 

4.29 

6.59 

•  .  • 

Yungsan 

7.21 

•  •  • 

H.36 

3.06 

536 

•  •• 

9V 

11.14 

a.ii 

4.41 

7.XI 

9.46 

South  Gate 

7.21 

10.00 

ia.27 

2.57 

5.27 

8.3» 

905 

11.17 

*-i.s 

4.4*. 

7- 15 

O.co 

Seoul 

_7^ 

9-55 

13.20 

-i^ 

5-30 

^H 

Passengers  from  the  intermediate  stations  where  no  Ticket  office  exists  will 
Procure  the  Tickets  from  Conductors  on  the  Trains.  Where  Ticket  office  existi 
Tickets  procured  from  the  Conductors  must  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  5  sen  exti« 
for  each  fare.  i 

Any  Passanger  who  over-rides  the  distance  indicated  on  tlie  ticket,  or  wh* 
changes  cars  for  a  higher  class,  must  pay  the  diflference,  and  5  sen  extrv,  for  ffidi 

Doj?s  taken  in  the  Passenger-cars,  with  no  objection  from  the  other  passenseim 
ftrc  charged  40  st-n  \  cr  head. 

50  Trip  Coupon  Tickets  for  family  use  are  is.sued  at  the  following  ratcs:-^ 

ist  class  60  yen.    and  class  34  yea. 
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The  Making  of  Brass  Ware. 

The  native  products  that  immediately  interest  one 
on  his  arrival  in  this  country  are  comparatively  so  few, 
that  my  attention  was  called  at  once  to  those  bright 
new  brass  bowls  to  be  found  conspicuously  arranged 
upon  the  street  vendor's  mat,  especially  on  boat  days ; 
conspicuous  because  among  so  much  that  is  old,  luster- 
less,  and  uncouth,  to  say  the  least.  This  attraction  was 
heightened  no  doubt  by  their  close  resemblance  to  a  style 
of  kitchen  ware  not  long  out  of  common  use  in  that  part 
of  the  world  from  which  we  came.  Truly,  was  this  erst- 
while hermit  nation  treading  so  closely  upon  our  heels 
as  that  ?  It  raised  the  question  as  to  the  selection  of 
this  metal  in  preference  to  another  material,  and  also 
speculation  as  to  what  tools  were  used  in  their  manufac- 
ture. Upon  slight  inspection  it  appeared  they  had  been 
turned  upon  a  lathe  and  not  beaten,  thb  they  do  alsp 
have  beaten 'brass  in  some  cases  of  peculiar  hollow  ware. 

Other  matters  pressed  for  time  and  delayed  almost 
to  entire  forgetfulness  interest  in  this  subject,  till  in  the 
winter  when  passing  through  the  city  of  Milrang  I  was 
startled  by  a  most  singular  noise,  such  as  might  be 
made  by  the  combination  of  a  squealing  pig  and  a  chat- 
tering, magpie.  Investigation  discovered  it  to  originate 
in  the  turning  of  these  brass  bowls  upon  a  lathe  curious 
beyond  all  anticipation.  Under  the  same  roof  the  whole 
process    of  moulding,  casting,   annealing,  turning  and 
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polishing  was  in  operation  and  despite  its  primitiveness 
it  seemed  strangely  like  such  a  shop  at  home.  The 
metal,  in  this  case  scraps  of  old  discarded  vessels,  tho  no 
doubt  they  make  their  own  composition  of  native  qoppet^ 
and  tin  or  zinc  in  the  same  way,  was  melted  in  a  cruc- 
ible by  means  of  a  charcoal  fire  raised  to  proper  intensi- 
ty by  meafis  of  the  common  trough  bellows  used  at  the 
village  smithy,  by  the  pipe  maker,  and  wherever  an 
unusually  hot  fire  is  desired. 

The  mould  is  made  by  the  use  of  sand  of  apparently 
superior  quality  taken  from  the  bed  of  a  neighboring 
brook,  though  blackened  by  its  frequent  exposure  to  the 
flames,  when  drying  the  excess  of  moisture  from  the 
mould  before  casting,  it  gives  no  suggestion  of  such  a 
chaste  origin.  A  circular  flask  made  of  baked  clay  is 
placed  upon  a  smooth  surface  on  the  center  of  which  the 
pattern,  or  patterns  in  case  of  small  articles,  are  carefiil- 
ly  laid.  The  sand  is  then  sprinkled  about  and  carefully 
pounded,  the  operation  being  repeated  till  that  half  of 
the  flask  is  filled.  It  is  then  turned  upside  down,  the 
surface  dusted  with  charcoal  dust  or  soot  to  prevent  its 
adhering  to  the  sand  in  the  upper  flask  which  is  placed 
above  and  filled  with  sand  as  at  first.  The  two  halves 
are  then  divided,  the  pattern  extracted,  a  gutter  made 
for  the  molten  metal  as  it  enters  from  a  hole  above  made 
by  a  wooden  plug  previously  inserted  in  the  sand.  To  an 
American  the  greatest  diffierentiating  feature  in  this  shop 
is  the  few  articles  produced.  At  home  by  proper  spray- 
ing almost  as  many  pieces  would  be  cast  in  one  opera- 
tion as  is  done  in  this  go-easy  foundry  in  a  day.  The 
**piece  work"  system  in  the  few  trades  of  Korea  would 
be  a  revolution  indeed.  After  slight  cleaning  and  anneal- 
ing, by  a  process  reversed  in  the  case  of  steel,  they  are 
ready  for  the  lathe.  This  curious  machine  is  made  by 
attaching  a  cord  twisted  once  and  a  half  arou'nd  a 
wooden  spindle  or  shaft  to  a  pair  of  pedals.  The  for- 
ward and  backward  movement  thus  secured,  thx>  not 
allowing  for  the  continuous  application  of  the  turning 
tool,  does  permit  its  use  upon  either  side.  As  suits  the 
particular  case,  a  concave  or  convex  form  is  inserted  into 
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the  end  of  this  shaft  into  which  is  wedged  by  a  slight 
blow  the  article  as  roughly  cast,  carefully  trued,  and 
turned.  The  bowl  is  now  finished  and  ready  to  grace 
the  table  of  those  who  can  afford  to  possess  it,  bright 
with  a  luster  never  again  renewed  during  its  long  if  un- 
eventful career.  In  these  days  of  machinery  of  almost  un- 
limited power  it  seems  like  being  reincarnated  one's  great- 
great-grand-father  to  be  thrust  back  upon  the  instant  to 
conditions  so  remote.  Nevertheless  it  is  the  basis  for  a 
hope  for  Korea's  future  to  see  artisans  producing  this 
and  other  articles  of  commerce  with  a  skill  that  leaves 
no  fear  but  that  they  have  a  native  aptitude  which 
with  proper  encouragement  and  training  would  place 
them  well  up  in  the  front  ranks  of  progress. 

W.  E.  Smith. 


The  Sluggard's  Cure. 

(A  Korean  folk-tale  translated  by  Rev.  G.  Bngel,  Fusan.) 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  certain  couple.  The 
husband,  however,  took  no  thought  of  making  a  living, 
but  was  always  idling  and  even  by  day  did  nothing  but 
sleep.  His  wife  had  to  go  to  a  neighbour's  house  and 
earn  a  daily  wage  by  hulling  rice  with  the  pestle,  and 
thus  she  managed  with  difficulty  to  support  herself.  It 
seemed  as  if  she  were  never  to  have  a  good  time  all  her 
life. 

However,  one  day  she  hit  upon  a  plan  for  improving 

her  condition.     While  her  husband  was  taking  his  usual 

aftemooT^  sleep,  she  plucked  some  "bitterweed,"*  cut  it 

up,  and  rubbed  the  juice  gently  on  his  eye-lids.     After  a 

little  while  she  took  a  switch,  entered  the  room  once 

more,  and  began  to  beat  her  husband  severely. 

The  man  awoke  with  a  start  and  exclaimed  in  his 
terror : 

(*)  A  kind  of  thistle,  the  milky  juice  of  which  is  very  sticky.  It 
is  known  among  Koreans  b)-  the  name  given  above. 
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**Stranger,  what  are  you  doing  ?  What  crime  have  I 
committed  that  you  should  thrash  me  thus?'* 

His  wife,  being'  careful  to  conceal  her  true  voice,  re- 
plied in  a  manly  tone : 

**I  am  the  teacher  of  the  wild  geese  of  this  and  that 
mountain.t  As  thy  conduct  is  verj"  bad  indeed,  I  shall 
this  day  do  away  with  thee." 

"Would  you,  kindly,  i  dicate  to  me  wh.it  the  crimes 
are  of  which  you  speak?"  pleaded  the  poor  fellow. 

"Well  then,  listen  to  me  carefully.  While  thy  poor 
wife,  who  is  compelled  to  do  heavy  coolie-labour,  is  over- 
burdened with  work,  thou  on  thy  part  hast  not  the  least 
thought  of  earning  thy  bread  and  dost  nothing  but 
stretch  thy  lazy  bones  and  sleep  all  day  long.  ]  Thy  sins 
are  too  many  to  be  forgiven.  How  could  1  allow  thee  to 
live  any  longer?" 

In  the  most  imploring  tones  the  man  replied  : 

**As  I  have  committed  such  great  crimes,  it  is  no 
doubt  nieet  that  I  should  die.  Yet,  if  you  would  only 
have  the  goodness  to  take  pity  on  me  and  let  me  live,  I 
would  certainly  not  indulge  in  such  vices  any  more,  but 
as  far  as  in  me  lies  work  diligently  for  my  living.  There- 
fore, pray,  let  me  live!" 

The  woman  laid  the  switch  down  and  seating  herself 
said : 

"I  ought  certainly  to  kill  thee  to-day ;  but  as  thou 
hast  promised  not  to  do  it  again,  I  will  pardon  thee  this 
time.  After  this  be  sure  to  do  all  in  thy  power,  do  thy 
work  diligently  and  live  with  thy  family  in  peace.  When 
I  am  gone,  wash  thy  eyes  in  the  stream  here  before  tliy 
house,  and  they  will  open  again  But  remember:  if  thou 
again  indulge  in  those  vices,  thou  shalt  surely  die.  I  am 
off.    Quack!"  '  ^ 

The  man  crept  out  of  his  house,  gropied  his  way  to 
the  edge  of  the  brook  and  washed  his  eyesj^when  he  was 
able  to  see  again.  He  at  once  returned  to  the  house, 
took  his  hoe,  went  to  the  garden  at  the  back  and   l)egan 

(t )  i.  e.  of  all  the! wild  geese.  This  luysterions  person  is  sirpp* >ed 
to  he  possessed  of  great  power  atid  wisiiow. 
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to  dig  the  black  soil  round.  Indeed,  he  dtd  this  day  after 
day  without  resting. 

Now,  although  the  woman  vyas  quite  able  to  ac- 
count for  the  change  in  her  husband's  behaviour,  she  had 
to  express  astonishment  at  the  recent  events  and,  there- 
fore, addressed  her  husband  thus: 

**How  is  it  that  you  are  all  of  a  sudden  so  extremely 
busy  ?    It  is  truly  wonderful.** 

The  man  only  replied :  **Aye,  aye,  it  is  true,  I  have 
not  worked  like  this  before.  My  repentance  is  over- 
late.'' 

As  the  man  continued  to  be  industrious,  all  their 
troubles  were  now  at  an  end,  and  they  were  always  well 
off. 


An  Exciting  Siiip-wreck  Adventure, 

It  was  Saturday  night  and  the  good  ship  An/u  Mam- 
was  nosing  her  wa\'  up  the  western  coast  of  Korea  in 
•  thick  fog  among  the  treacherous  mud  banks,  swirling  tide- 
rips  and  shifting  currents.  The  captain  was  new  to  the 
course,  and  even  if  he  had  not  been  liie  could  scarcel^y  have 
guessed  his  way  on  such  a  night.  An  older  hand  would 
have* anchored  and  waited  for  day.-  The  steamer  carried 
agoodly  number  of  passengers,  the  total  X)f  crew  and  pas 
sengers  being  about  \  50.  Among  the  passengers  was.  an 
American  gentlemap  and  his  wife,  and  a  young  lady  who 
was  looking  forward  to  her  wedding  day  within  a  week. 
These  three  were  the  only  westerners  on  board,  the  rest 
being  Japanese  and  Koreans.  This  little  trio,  who  had 
never  before  seen  a  steamship  captain  pla^"  hide  and  seek 
with  the  Korean  islands  in  a  fog,  sat  out  on  deck  till 
late,  thinking  how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  land  on  the 
morrow  at  Chemulpo.  A  little  before  midnight  the  ladies 
n  tired,  but  as  they  expected  to  reach  Chemulpo  about 
f»/ur  o'clock  they  merely  lay  down  without  disrobing,  a 
very  fortunate  thing.  The  gentleman  of  the  party  de- 
cide to  sleep  out  on  deck  in  a  deck  chair.      The  frequent 
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blowing  of  the  Whistle  prevented  much  sleep  but  the  ship 
forged  ahead  slowly  and  all  seemed  to  be  going  well. 

At  half  past  one,  however,  the  ship  drove  on  to  a 
ledge  of  rock,  not  end  on  but  rather  scraping  along  the 
side.    In  spite  of  the  diminished  speed  the  shock  was 
great  enough  to  slam  down  the  patent  wash-bowls  in  the 
state-rooms  and  to  cause  general  commotion.     In  an  in- 
stant the  quiet  ship  became  as  busy  as  a  bee-hive  struck 
with  a  club.    The  engines  stopped  and  the  boat  began  to 
list  over  to  port.   The  ladies  after,  a  few  moments  of  great 
nervous  excitement  succeeded  in  controlling  themselves 
and  within  two  minutes  were  out  on  deck.    The  captain, 
officers  and  crew  were  strenuously  at  work  getting  out  the 
boats.  The  passengers  were  rushing  about  bewildered  or 
standing  in  groups  anxiously  watching  operations    The 
slow  but  steady  increase  in  the  list  to  port  did  not  pro- 
mise security  on  deck  for  long  and  the  sea    which    was 
moderately  high  made  it  somewhat  difficult  to  launch 
the  boats  successfully.     In  spite,  however,  of  the  general 
confusion  it  was  noticed  that  many  of  the  Japanese  pas- 
sengers took  advantage  of  the  interval  of  waiting  to 
light  their  cigarettes.    An  officer  came  up  and  urged  the 
ladies  to  go  back  into  the  cabin,  saying  there  was  no  im- 
mediate danger.     There  they  were  provided  with  life 
belts,  but  as  the  number  of  these  was  insufficient  for  all 
the  passengers  the  officers  made  those  who  wore  them 
cover  them  up  with  a  blanket  wound  around  the  body, 
which  was  intended  to  guard  against  violent  seizure  by 
some    other    panic   stricken    mdividual    who   was  not 

favored  with  a  belt. 

Thus  equipped  but  without  shoes  the  ladies  again 
took  their  place  on  deck  to  wait  for  a  chance  to  be  taken 
ashore.  The  outline  of  a  rocky  island  could  be  seen  a 
few  hundred  feet  away  but  the  sea  that  was  running 
made  it  difficult  to  manage  the  boats.  The  foreigners  were 
told  that  there  was  no  immediate  danger  and  that  the 
steamer  was  solidly  fixed  on  the  reef  so  that  it  could  not 
sink,  but  as  she  was  listing  further  and  further,  so  that 
even  on  the  deck  the  ladies  stood  almost  knee  deep  in 
water  there  seemed  to  be  some  question  as  to  the  safety 
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of  the  situation.  In  order  to  find  a  place  to  land,  one  of 
the  boats  put  off  toward  shore  carrying  a  stout  hawser, 
one  end  of  which  was  attached  to  the  steamer.  It  was 
nearly  an  hour  and  a  half  before  they  found  a  good  place 
to  land  and  erected  a  light  to  guide  the  boats  to  and  from 
the  ship.  At  last,  however,  this  was  eflB?cted  and  the 
work  of  disembarking  the  passengers  began.  The  first 
boat  load  consisted  of  Japanese  only,  men  and  women. 
When  the  turn  came  for  the  little  company  of  Ameeicans 
to  embark,  the  life-boat  pulled  up  to  the  rail  which  was 
partly  under  water.  The  waves  were  running  so  high 
that  at  one  moment  the  gunwale  of  the  life  boat  was 
even  with  the  top  of  the  rail  and  the  next  moment  it  was 
four  or  five  feet  lower.  It  was  a  rather  rough  and  tum- 
ble embarcation  but  finally  some  nineteen  people  were 

'  aboard  and  all  was  ready  to  pull  away.  But  unfortun- 
ately at  that  moment  two  Koreans  who  had  ensconced 
themselves  on  top  of    the    awning  and  who  thought 

*  they  were  to  be  left  to  their  fate,  made  a  wild  leap 
directly  down  upon  the  already  crowded  life  boat. 
The  sudden  and  heavy  impact  heeled  the  little  craft 
completety  over  on  her  beam  ends,  and  her  human  load 
was  pitched  headlong  into  the  water.  There  was  a  scene 
of  great  excitement  for  a  few  moments.  Some  of  the 
people  had  leaped  to  the  railing  of  the  ship.  Some  clung 
to  the  overturned  boat  and  some  went  down  beneath  the 
water.  Among  the  latter  was  the  young  lady  who  was 
shortly^  to  become  a  bride  and  whoseyJ^wa*  was  even  then 
anxiously  awaiting  her  arrival  at  Chemulpo.  She  was 
standing  in  the  center  of  the  life-boat  when  it  capsized 
and  she  was  thrown  into  the  water,  feet  foremost,  be- 
tween  the  life-boat  and  the  ship.  She  went  down  below 
the  surface  but  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  hold  her 
breath  and  within  half  a  minute  her  life  belt  brought  her 
up.  But  she  was  in  the  midst  of  a  struggling  mass  of 
terrified^ humanity  and  everyone  seemed  to  be  looking 
out  for  himself  excepting  the  American  gentleman  who 
clung  to  the  railing  of  the  ship  and  watched  eagerly  for  a 
sight  of  the  young  lady  in  order  to  give  her  a  helping 
hand.     Beneath  him  along  the  ship's  side  he  saw  a  hand 
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above  the  water  wildly  grasping  at  the  railing.      It  was 
toofar  for  him  to  reach.   A  Japanese  near  by  sprang  to  as^ 
si«t.  Seizinif  the  rigging  with  one  hand  he  gave  the  other 
to  the  American  gentleman  and  the  latter  with  his  reach 
thus  lengthened  leaned  down  and  grasped  the  hand,  not 
knowing  of  course  to  \vhom  it  belonged.      All  this  took 
but  a  few  seconds,  but  when  he  drew  up  the  owner  of 
that  hand  he  was  happy  to  see  that  it  was  that  of  the 
young  lady  for  whose- safety  he  was  partially- responsible. 
But  she  seemed   unaccountably  heavy.    The  reason  for 
this  appeared  when  it  was  found  that  a  Korean  had  seiz- 
ed her  around  the  waist  and  was  holding  on  for  dear  life.. 
And  not  only  so,  but  a  Japanese  had  hold  of  the  Korean's 
leg  in  a  fond  embrace.     So  the  whole  chain  of  three  was 
drawn  up  out  of  the  water  and  deposited  on  deck.    It 
seems  almost  impossible  that  all  the  nineteen  occupants 
of  that  life-boat  should  ha\"e  been,  saved,  when  we  re- 
member that  the  waves  were  sweeping  four  feet  high 
through  the  railing  of  the  ship  and  the  swamped  boat 
was  grinding  against  the  rail  at  every  sweep.      But  so  it 
was.    The  wife  of  the  gentleman  had   been  so  fortunate 
with  the  help  of  her  husband  as  to  gain  the  dec^  without . 
going  down,  but  now  a  case  or  box  of  some  kind  came 
sliding  down  the  inclined  deck  and  struclc  her  a  heavy 
blow  on  the  ankle,  which  though  not  disabling  her  caus- 
ed severe  swelling  and  pain.     The  Japanese  crew,  who 
did  heroic  work  all  through,  soon  had  the  life-boat  right- 
ed and  baled  out  and  the  remainder  of  the  passengers 
were  safely  conveyed  ashore.     They  landed  on  a  rocky . 
ledge  in  a  partially  sheltered  cove  but  had  a  rough  cliff"  • 
to  climb  before  reaching  the  safe  upper  ground.    This  the 
ladies  did  in  their  stockinged  feet  and  at  last  found  them, 
selves  on  terra  firma  though  incognita.    By  this  time  mom-: 
ing  had  begun  to  dawn,  the  Sunday  morning   which 
should  have  seen  them  land  in  Chemulpo.    Attempts  had 
already  been  made  to  communicate  with  any  ship  iit 
the  vicinity  by  wireless  telegraphy  but  without  result.. 
A  beacon  had  been  erected  and  a  look-out  stationed.     It. 
was  cold  and  raining  and  something  had  to  be  done  to 
warm  if  not  to  shelter  the  people.    There  was  no  wood 
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for  a  fire,  so  the  Japanese  took  all  the  cork  life  belts, 
saturated  them  with  kerosene  and  built  a  roaring  fire> 
which  helped  to  tvarm  and  cheer  the  bedraggled  com- 
pany. A  half  mile  away  was  a  little  hamlet  of  Korean 
fishermen.  The  ladies  went  and  inspected  it  but  decided 
that  the  hillside  and  the  rain  were  preferable.  Evidently 
they  were  new  to  Korea  and  her  peculiar  laws  of  hygiene. 
Well,  they  camped  in  the  rain  on  the  hill  all  that  day. 
The  night  proved  clear  at  first  and  in  spite  of  untoward 
conditions  they  admired  the  moonlit  scene.  Later  it 
rained  and  they  lay  with  their  heads  only  protected  from 
the  down-pour,  every  stitch  of  their  clothing  being  com- 
pletely saturated.  Monday  morning,  after  one  false  re- 
port that  a  ship  had  been  sighted,  the  American  gentle- 
man, who  had  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  hiU  to  get  some 
snap  shots  of  the  wreck  and  the  general  surroundings, 
sighted  a  steamer  in  the  distance.  She  was  hailed  and 
was  brought  around  into  a  sheltered  nook  where  all 
were  safely  put  on  board.  All  passengers  were  allowed 
to  take  their  hand  baggage  but  as  a  special  favor  the 
American  ladies  were  allowed  to  take  all  their  baggage. 
The  little  steamer  was  only  of  450  or  500  tons  burden 
and  she  was  now  loaded  with  over  four  hundred  people. 
But  she  did  her  work  nobly.  It  was  not  till  one  o'clock 
on  Monday  afternoon  that  they  got  off,  after  which  it 
was  only  a  few  hours'  smooth  saiHng  to  Chemulpo, 
Throughout  this  trying  time  the  Japanese  acted  with  ex. 
emplary  coolness  and  courtesy.  Nothing  that  they  could 
do  was  left  undone  to  make  the  ladies  comfortable.  It  is 
indeed  gratifying  to  be  able  to  record  such  genuinely 
humane  and' courteous  treatment.  It  was  a  rough-and- 
ready  introduction  to  the  peninsula  for  these  people  who 
have  come  to  spend  their  lives  in  helping  on  the  educa- 
tion of  Koreans,  and  we  wish  for  them  as  happy  an  issue 
out  of  every  difficult  situation  they  may  encounter. 
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An  Unvarnished  Tale. 

•V 

We  have  received  the  following  communication  from 
Pyeng  Yang.     We  understand  that  while  the  bridge  was 
in  construction  no  Korean  boats  were  allowed  to  pass 
beneath  it. 
Dear  Sir  : 

On  March  20th  last  Capt.  Barstow,  myself  and  some 
other  men  who  were  going  to  the  American  Mines,  left 
Chinnampo  on  a  small  river  boat.  We  knew  that  our 
boat  could  not  go  above  the  bridge,  so  I  decided  to  tele- 
graph to  the  Poong-poo  Co.  to  send  a  sampan  to  meet 
me  at  the  bridge.  Capt.  Barstow  asked  me  to  get  two 
sampans  for  his  party.  So  I  wired  for  three  boats.  The 
Company  agent  sent  the  boats  and  they  arrived  at  the 
bridge  just  at  dusk.  It  was  neither  dark  nor  light  when 
the  boats  went  under  the  bridge  between  the  piers.  Six 
or  seven  Japanese  caught  the  first  boat,  struck  the  head 
policeman  *of  the  compan}'  and  knocked  him  out  of  the 
boat.  He  was  unconscious  and  floated  down  stream  un- 
til picked  up  by  others.  The  second  policeman  was 
struck  on  the  head  at  the  same  time  and  badly  injured 
but  he  was  not  knocked  out  of  the  boat.  The  Japanese 
tried  to  throw  him  out  but  he  begged  off.  The  boatman, 
a  young  Korean  about  eighteen  years  old,  was  struck  on 
the  head  and  knocked  out  of  the  boat  but  caught  hold  of 
one  of  the  bridge  timbers.  Then  one  of  the  Japanese  be- 
gan pounding  on  his  hands  with  a  drift-bolt  about 
twenty  inches  long  till  he  had  to  let  goof  th^  timber.  He 
sank  in  the  water  and  drowned  and  his  body  was  not 
found  until  April  11th,  when  his  father  and  brother  suc- 
ceeded in  recovering  it.  The  Japanese  Consul  and  police 
were  notified  but  they  made  no  effort  to  find  the  Japan- 
ese murderers.  The  bridge  police  took  the  sampan  and 
kept  it  a  long  time.  The  Japanese  did  not  want  to  take 
up  the  case  as  they  could  easily  have  found  the  murderer. 
They  knew  who  the  Japanese  were  that  were  employed 
on  the  bridge  at  the  time,  but  Japanese  sampans  were 
landing  people  and  they  did  not  want  Koreans  to  have 
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the  Work.  We  had  to  walk  up  to  the  city  from  the  bridge 
and  did  not  arrive  till  11.30  p.  m. 

The  head  policeman  of  the  Company  was  picked  tip 
by  another  boat  below  the  bridge  and  was  taken  by  Jap- 
anese and  Koreans  to  a  big  fire  built  by  the  bridge 
watchman.  There  he  was  rolled  over  a  log  until  the 
water  was  gotten  out  of  him.  The  deep  cut  in  his  head 
was  bandaged  up..  He  was  then  taken  to  the  Company's 
house  and  put  to  bed.  The  second  policeman's  head  was 
bleeding  freely  when  I  arrived  and  the  clothing  of  both 
policemen  was  ruined,  so  I  had  to  put  up  twenty  yen, 
the  Japanese  refusing  to  do  anything. 

After  the  boatman's  body  was  found,  his  father  took 
it  to  the  policeman's  house  and  made  a  demand  upon  the 
Japanese  for  Y  300  because  of  the  boy's  death.  But  no 
attention  was  paid  to  it.  He  refused  to  let  the  body  be 
buried,  neither  would  he  remove  it  from  the  policeman's 
house  and  drove  away  everyone  who  came  near.  I  went 
to  the  Korean  magistrate  to  have  the  thing  settled  but 
found  that  he  had  no  power  to  compel  the  burial  of  the 
body.  I  went  to  the  Japanese  Consul  and  he  said  he 
could  not  interfere  (sic)  in  the  case.  Well,  by  this  time 
you  could  smell  the  body  a  hundred  yards  away.  It  had 
been  in  the  water  twenty  days  and  in  the  house  three 
days.  We  raised  thirty  dollars  between  us  to  help  the 
father  but  he  and  his  son  chased  away  eighteen  of  the 
yamen-runners  and  also  the  Company's  policeman  and 
defied  anyone  to  come  near.  At  last  the  magistrate  got 
the  father  into  court  and  I  was  there  to  see  the  thing  set- 
tled. The  old  man  was  quiet  enough  and  agreed  to  the 
funeral  arrangements  but  the  son  refused.  He  was 
brought  before  the  magistrate  but  refused  to  kneel,  so 
court  servants  seized  him  and  forced  him  to  kneel.  He 
then  began  insulting  the  magistrate.  They  began  to  beat 
him  with  iron  clubs  about  a  font  long  with  two  or  three 
chain  links  on  the  end  and  a  diamond-shaped  piece  of 
iron  fastened  to  the  end  of  each.  The  young  man 
wrenched  himself  free,  drew  a  knife  five  or  six  inches  long, 
leaped  clear  of  the  crowd  and,  shouting  defiance  to  the 
la\\\  made  off  at  the  top  of  his  speed.      I  heard  later  that 
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he  was  retaken  and  I  think  be  is  still  in  jail.  The  poor 
fellow  was  badly  punished.  He  needed  some  of  it,  but 
not  the  beating.  I  do  not  know  why  he  would  not  kneel 
down  but,  say,  you  should  have  seen  those  fellows  scatter 
that  were  beating  him.  Two  of  them  jumped  through  a 
window,  one  ran  into  the  magistrate's  private  oflSce,  one 
into  the  street,  and  another  crawled  under  the  house  as 
far  as  he  could  go.  As  for  myself  I  had  a  good  place, 
perched  on  top  of  a  wall  where  I  could  jump  down  either 
side.  I  stayed  there  an  hour  after  everything  was.  over  bu  t 
none  of  the  servants  appeared  during  that  time.  The 
magistrate  himself  came  back  soon  after  the  man  ran 
away  but  by  the  way  he  was  breathing  he  must  have  run 
a  long  way  or  else  he  was  wind-broken,  sure !  So  that  is 
how  it  stands.  If  you  want  mor^*  details  I  can  give 
them.  When  the  body  was  found,  some  Japanese  police 
went  down  to  have  a  look  at  it  but  that  is  all  tl^e  inter- 
est they  took  in  the  matter. 

John  Kavanaugh. 


The  Visit  of  Miss  Roosevelt. 

For  the  past  month  the  commonest  question  on  the 
lips  of  the  Korean  is  in  regard  to  the  movements  of  the 
person  whom  they  call  "The  American  Princess." 

It  i^  not  necessary  to  record  every  movement  of  the 
party  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  their  stay  was  a 
round  of  festivities,  dinners,  receptions,  lawn  parties, 
long  horse-back  rides  about  the  environs  of  this  ancient 
city.  The  Japanese,  Koreans  and  foreign  residents  all 
vied  with  each  other  in  attentions  to  the  distinguished 
visitors.  At  a  missionary  lawn-party  Miss  Roosevelt 
was  presented  with  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  in  Ko- 
rean and  a  hymn-book,  as  mementoes  of  her  visit  to 
Korea.  Several  days  before  she  came,  all  the  Korean 
merchants  provided  themselves  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
which  they  gave  to  the  breeze  in  conjunction  with  the 
Korean  emblem.    Judging  from  frequent  comments  and 
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itiTiumerable  questions  this  show  of  bunting  was  caused 
not  simply  out  of  courtesy  to  the  young  lady  but 
through  some  nebulous  idea  that  this  visit  had  some 
political  significance  and  that  it  indicated  a  possibilitj' 
that  the  American  Government  might  help  Korea  out  of 
her  present  parlous  situation.  The  wish  alone  was  father 
to  the  thought,  for  of  course  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  Nothing  is  less  likely,  to  all  appearances, 
than  that  any  power  whatever  should  interfere  with 
Japan's  policy  in  Korea.  Now  that  the  war  is  over  and 
the  Russian  Legation  is  again  to  be  occupied  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  every  eflFort  will  be  made  to  pre- 
vent Japan  from  assuming  greater  powers  here  than  are 
nominated  in  the  bond,  l)ut  that  any  effective  limit  will 
be  imposed  can  hardly  be  imngined.  Nor  is  it  wholly  de- 
sired Korea  has  suffered  long  enough  from  a  condition 
of  unstable  equilibrium.  So  long  as  there  were  two 
powers  which  Korea  could  play  off  against  each  other 
ust  so  long  would  the  old  regime  of  conservatism  prej- 
vail.  If  there  is  to  be  advancement  it  is  plaih  that  Ko- 
rea must  accept  the  tutelage  of  some  friendly  power  and 
•that  that  power  should  be  given  a  free  hand  in  order  to 
demonstrate  its  ability  to  untangle  the  skein  and  bring 
order  out  of  chaos.  In  spite  of  her  rough  and  ready 
methods  and  in  sprite  of  serious  faults  which  have  neces- 
sarily evoked  criticism  it  is  patent  that  Japan  is  the  power 
to  do  the  work.  If  she  does  not  know  how,  as  yet,  here 
is  the  school  for  her  to  learn.  The  Koreans  may  suffer  in 
the  process,  but  if  the  question  is  looked  at  from  a  large 
point  of  view  and  with  an  eye  to  ultimate  rather  than 
immediate  results  it  is  fair  to  hope  that  mistakes  will  be 
rectified,  that  errors  will  teach  caution  and  that  in  time 
the  machinery  will  work  smbothlv  and  successfullv.  Pes- 
simism  is  a  bid  for  failure,  an  acknowledgment  that 
environment  is  stronger  than  will,  a  moral  capitulation  ; 
and  we  are  persuaded  better  things  of  the  Japanese  than 
that  they  should  allow  anypresentstressof  weather,  any 
lack  of  allignment  in  the  administrative  machinerj^,  to 
work  permanent  and  irremediable  injury  to  Korea.  Our 
criticisms  have  been  made  in  an  optimistic  spirit  and 
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have  been  corroborated  in  unmistakable  terms  from 
every  quarter  of  the  penihsula.  But  none  of  the  present 
difficulties  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  cannot  be  al- 
most entirely  mitigated,  and  we  believe  that  .there  are  al- 
ready signs  appearing  of  a  milder  regime.  The  thing 
that  causes  more 'uneasiness  than  an^^thing  else  is  the 
presistence  with  which  the  Koreans  hold  to  the  belief 
that  the  Japanese  are  no  less  corrupt  than  their  own  of- 
ficials. We  have  it  on  the  best  authority  that  the  prefect 
of  a  large  district  in  the  south  said  to  a  friend:  **Things 
are  worse  now  than  before  the  Japanese  occupation,  for 
whereas  before  that  time  one  had  to  pay  a  large  sum  to  a 
government  official  to  secure  a  prefectural  positicTn,  I 
myself  had  to  pa3'  both  Koreans  and  Japanese  for  mine." 
Another  prefect  in  the  south  made  the  same  complaint. 
When  we  strenuously  objected  that  this  must  surely  be 
impossible  we  were  met  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
and  a  pitying  glance  which  spoke  louder  than  words. 
The  Japanese  must  remember  that  the  Koreans  cannot 
keep  a  seci^t  and  such  things  are  sure  to  transpire  if  they 
actually  occur.  These  things  may  be  true  or  not  but  it 
is  certain  that  the  Koreans  firmly  believe  them  to  be 
true.  It  makes  all  the  diflference  whether  Japan  wants  to 
be  a  teacher  or  a  master,  a  leader  or  a  driver,  in  the  pen- 
insula. If  she  aspires  to  become  a  moral  force  which 
shall  compel  the  admiration  and  the  loyalty  of  the  Ko- 
reans she  must  begin  by  demonstrating  a  spirit  in  ad- 
vance of  the  old-time  Korean. 


Tales  of  the  Road. 

(BY  YI  CHONG-WITN.) 

A  Straw-shoe  maker,  some  ten  years  ago,  hearing  of 
a  scheme  on  foot  to  construct  a  railway  between  Seoul 
and  Chemulpo,  abandoned  his  business  and  took  to 
drink.  From  being  a  respectable  member  of  society  he 
dropped  rapidly  in  the  social  scale  until  he  became  the 
scandal  of  his  village. 
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A  friend  dropped  in  and  during  the  conversation  ask- 
ed  whether  he  had  found  any  way  to  support  his  family 
without  selling  st^aw-shoes.  He  drew  a  deep  sigh  and 
replied : 

**You  too  are  turning  against  me.  What  pleasure  can 
I  take  in  my  work  ?"    He  was  asked  to  explain. 

**Sit  down  and  fill  your  pipe.  I  will  tell  you  all.  An 
iron  road  will  soon  be  put  through  from  the  capital 
to  the  port.  When  it  is  done  oiy  work  will  be  gone,  for 
there  will  be  no  one  foolish  enough  to  spend  money  for 
shoes  to  walk  along  a  smooth,  iron  road.'* 

His  friend  laughed  heartily.  "Why,  in  time  the  traffic 
on  the  road  may  lessen  your  work  but  3'^ou  must  know 
that  this  road  is  not  made  of  smooth  iron  sheets  to  walk 
on,  but  of  rails  on  which  engines  and  cars  run.  In  its  con- 
struction thousands  of  coolies  will  be  employed  and  they 
will  each  need  many  pairs  of  shoes.  Your  services  will  be 
more  in  demand  than  ever  and  you  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  rich  before  the  road  is  done.  It  is  a 
piece  of  good  fortune  for  you  instead  of  a  cause  for  des- 
pondency. Get  to  work.  Your  customers  are  even  now 
on  their  way  to  buy  all  you  can  make." 

The  man  reformed. 


When  the  work  of  construction  began,  one  of  the  Jap- 
anese coolies  asked  a  Korean  to  teach  him  some  Korean 
"cuss  words"  to  use  on  Korean  coolies  as  need  might  re- 
quire. He  wanted  the  richest,  rarest  and  raciest  that  the 
Korean  vocabulary  could  boast. 

The  Korean  began  by  telling  him  that  of  all  invective 
the  most  poignant  and  compelling  were  the  words*^  Aigo^ 
harabajV^  repeated  in  a  loud  tone  and  with  appropriate 
gesture.  Now  this  cabalistic  utterance  means  in  truth, 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  respectful  phrase  "  Oh, 
grandfather, "but  the  Japanese  accepted  it  as  hall-mark- 
ed Billingsgate  and  went  away  happy. 

Thereafter  when  the  Korean  coolie  lingered  too  long 
at  his  post-prandial  pipe  or  wooed  too  persuasively  the 
charms  of  Morpheus  the  Japanese   would    rush  about 
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swinging  his  arms  and  shouting  excitedly,  "Oh  grand 
father,  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  Wake  up,  Oh,  grand- 
father/' 


A  country  gentleman  intending  to  come  up  to  Seoul, 
reached  the  station  in  time  but  had  so  much  work  to  do 
in  getting  the  baggage  properly  checked  that  the  last 
whistle  blew  and  the  train  began  to  move  out  of  the 
station.    He  turned  to  his  servant. 

**Just  ask  them  to  stop  a  movment.  I  am  almost 
ready."  A  moment  later  he  found  that  the  wretched  train 
had  disregarded  his  express  commands  although  he  was 
a  real  gentleman.  It  was  pretty  hard  on  him  and  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  trains  were  well  enough  for 
bustling  coolies  and  farmers  but  as  for  gentlemen  they 
were  inexcusablv  strenuous. 


The  Sources  of  Korean  History. 

Some  remarks  i  ^  a  recent  review,  in  the  Japan  Chron- 
icle^ of  The  History  of  Korea  which  has  recently  appeared, 
are  well  worth  reading,  calling  attention  as  they  do  to 
the  question  of  the  sources  of  Korean  history.  In  many 
countries  we  find  that  the  historical  sources  are  of  var- 
ied character,  including  all  soats  of  written  documents, 
letters,  edicts,  inscriptions  and  monuments.  The  data 
have  to  be  collected,  sifted,  compared  and  digested  before 
it  can  be  said  that  a  proper  history  has  been  written. 

But  when  we  attempt  to  gather  data  for  the  early 
history  of  Silla  which  flourished  from  57  B.  C.  to  918 
A.  D.  we  look  in  vain  for  many  of  the  forms  of  secondary 
evidence  w4th  which  to  check  the  written  annals  of  the 
countr>'.  There  are  no  monumental  inscriptions,  few  re- 
cords of  contiguous  countries,  nothing  except  the  capri- 
cious folk-lore  tales  and  a  few  architectural  and  other 
remains  which  have  survived  the  ravages  of  time.  It  is 
true  that  the  history  of  that  great  dynasty  was  not 
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written  in  proper  form  before  its  close,  but  we  are  dis- 
tinctly told  that  Kim  Pu-sik  founded  his  great  work  the 
Sam-guk-sa  or  **History  of  the  Three  Kingdoms'*  upon  re- 
cords which  had  been  made  by  those  kingdoms  and  to 
which  he  had  access.  Not  the  slightest  trace  is  left  us  of 
the  manuscripts  on  which  he  based  his  work.  There 
is  no  other  Korean  work  which  pretends  to  treat 
the  subject  so  authoritatively,  and  though  there  are 
other  and  more  voluminous  histories  of  ancient  Korea 
yet  they  are  all  founded  upon  the  statements  made  in 
that  historical  work.  There  are  four  principal  works 
outside  the  Sam-guk-sa  which  deal  with  ancient  Korea, 
but  an  examination  of  their  contents*  proves  that  what 
little  they  give  outside  the  statements  of  Kim  Pu-sik  is 
derived  from  Chinese  sources  and  is  all  corroborative  of 
the  Sam-guk-sa,  Some  of  the  Chinese  works,  one  in  par- 
ticular, which  deals  with  all  the  outhang  wild  tribes 
which  surrounded  China,  gives  us  some  details  of  the 
tribes  which  inhabited  Korea  even  before  the  rise  of  Silla. 
The  whole  Kija  episode  finds  its  place  in  Chinese  histories 
and  is  accessible,  from  no  other  original  source.  All  these 
accounts  are  mutually  corroborative.  More  so  than  we 
might  wish ;  but  they  are  all  we  have,  and  whether  au- 
thentic or  not  they  must  be  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  earliest,  legendary,  period  of  the  Korean  people. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  history  of  every  old  civilization. 
We  must  take  what  scanty  data  we  can  get  together  and 
with  them  as  a  basis  reproduce  hy  a  process  of  mingled 
logic  and  imagination  the  salient  features  of  the  time. 
This  is  what  was  done  in  this  History  of  Korea.  The 
four  great  works  were  a  basis,  but  the  Chinese  works,  the 
ancient  monuments,  the  geographical  names  and  the 
philological  possibilities  were  all  examined  and  thus  a 
composite  picture  was  formed .  Of  course  manj^  of  the 
stories  and  anecdotes  related  may  be  apocryphal.  Such 
things  are  found  imbedded  in  the  early  history  of  every 
land.  As  fact  they  may  not  stand  but  they  add  to  the 
local  color  and  give  some  notion  of  the  condition  and 
qualities  of  the  people.  Fault  may  be  found  because  all 
these  diflferent  data  hang^  together  so  well.    I  confess 
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that  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  the  various 
historical  sources  left  so^little  room  for  controversy  or 
di£krence  of  opinion.  It  was  remarkably  smooth  sailing, 
so  smooth  in  fact  as  to  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  all 
the  accounts  came  from  a  single  older  record.  On  what 
ground,  however,  it  could  be  objected  that  this  history 
violates  the  rules  laid  down  for  a  proper  historical 
method  I  lEail  to  see. 

The  important  question  arises,  How  is  it  that  we 
have  so  minute  an  account  of  early  Silla  when  the  great 
Chinese  influx  into  Korea  did  not  occur  till  some  five  cen- 
turies after  the  dynasty  began?  If  the  study  of  Chinese 
literature  and  thought  did  not  seriously  begin  till  that 
late  period  what  credence  can  be  placed  in  any  histori- 
cal statements  earlier  than  that?  We  have  no  evidence 
whatever  that  Koreans  possessed  a  written  alphabet, 
syllabary  or  ideograph  of  their  own,  and  anyone  who  at- 
tempts to  uphold  the  credibility  of  those  previous  records 
must  show  reason  for  believing  that  the  people  had 
means  for  keeping  records.  I  think  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  for  such  a  belief. 

Both  Chinese  and  Korean  history  inform  us  that  at 
the  time  ef  the  building  of  the  great  wall  of  China  large 
numbers  of  Chinese  fled  to  Korea  and  settled  in  what 
was  then  Chin-han,  later  Silla.  They  apparently  assim- 
ilated with  the  people  of  Chin-han  and  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  if  China  was  at  that  time  possessed  of  a 
written  medium  of  thought  these  Chinese  should  not 
have  introduced  it  into  the  peninsula.  Also  long  before 
the  great  renaissance  of  the  ^xth  century  Buddhist  teach- 
ers had  come  to  Korea  in  large  numbers  and  the  cult  had 
made  great  progress.  They  too  must  have  brought  the 
means  of  communication  by  written  symbols.  Again, 
the  splended  ruins,  the  massive  bell,  and  other  remains  of 
that  ancient  civilization  attest  the  high  degree  which 
had  been  attained  almost  before  the  Chinese  literary 
awakening  took  place.  That  was  an  event  which  popu- 
larized learning,  but  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe 
that  from  the  earliest  days  of  Silla  there  were  people  there 
competent  to  keep  the  records  of  the  dynasty.    It  was 
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these  records,  long  and  tedioas  in  themselFee  perhaps, 
which  Kim  Pu-sik  topk  in  hand  and  from  which  he  forged 
the  great  work,  the  Sam-guk^sa,  The  same,  in  substance, 
may  be  said  of  Koguryu  and  Pakche  that  is  said  of  Silla. 
They  both  had  been  in  contact  with  China  almost  from 
the  very  first  and  it  i^  well-nigh  inconceivable  that  they 
did  not  have  means  for  keeping  records.  A  strong  indica- 
tion of  this  is  that  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  great 
literary  movement  SuUchong  made  a  diacritical  system 
for  the  use  of  the  f^juns  who  like  the  clerks  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  Europe  were,  and  long  had  been,  the  pnly  people 
able  to  read  and  write, 

Again  the  very  nature  of  the  work  which  Kim  Pu-sik 
compiled  gives  evidence  of  authenticity.  It  is  not  a  mass 
of  fantastic  and  impossible  tales  like  the  Kojiki  of  Japan 
but  for  the  most  part  it  is  a  sober  and  consistent  state- 
ment of  consecutive  events.  It  is  given  in  the  form  of 
annals,  a  form  naturally  suggested  by  the  nature  of  the 
records  from  which  he  drew  the  facts. 

It  must  needs  be  that  this  initial  attempt  at  a  His- 
tory of  Korea  will  prove  only  a  possible  basis  for  a  more 
scientific  handling  of  the  subject,  but  so  far  as  ancient 
Korean  history  is  concerned  no  one  will  ever  get  be- 
hind the  record  of  Kim  Pu-sik  and  the  four  great  histories 
of  which  the  Tong^sa  Chan^y^  is  a  fair  recension. 


A  Striking  Corroboration » 

It  is  quite  natural  that  the  friends  of  Japan  should 
receive  with  caution  any  statements  which  reflect  upon 
the  good  judgment  of  her  agents  whether  in  Korea  or 
elsewhere,  but  they  arc  beginning  to  discover  that  the 
statements  of  the  Review  are  not  dictated  by  personal 
pique  or  other  private  considerations,  but  bear  a  very 
striking  resemblance  to  hard  fact.  The  Editor  of  the 
Japan  Advertiser  has  done  himself  the  honor  to  come 
across  the  straits  and  investigate  matters  in  person  and 
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the  result  was  inevitable.  He  makes  amends  for  his 
former  scepticism  in  the  following  unequivocal  terms : 

*'As  with  other  of  the  foreign  papers  in  Japan,  we 
have  been  loth  to  put  full  credence  in  these  reports  of  our 
Korean  contemporary,  believing  that  private  interests 
might  have  dictated  these  strong  pronouncements.  Re- 
cently, however,  having  been  enabled  to  make  observa- 
tions of  our  own  on  the  ground,  we  are  free  to  acknow- 
ledge our  fault  of  misjudgment,  and,  insofar  as  a  limited 
time  for  investigation  could  i>ermit,  have  corroborated 
to  our  own  satisfaction  the  leading  statements  made  by 
the  Korea  Review.  With  this  journal  we  make  bold  to 
^sert  that  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Tokyo  to  apprise  itself  of  the  methods  being 
put  into  operation  by  its  agents  at  Seoul.  We  do  not 
care  to  believe  that  what  the  inquiring  stranger  In  Korea 
may  see  without  great  effort  is  the  letter  of  the  law  sent 
forth  by  the  Japanese  Government ;  rather  do  we  hope 
that  the  granting  of  too  great  a  latitude  for  interpreta- 
tion has  converted  the*  policy  ordained  by  the  home  gov- 
ernment into  a  disgraceful  engine  of  oppression." 

This  is  the  first  genuine  word  of  direct  corroboration 
from  competent  eyewitnesses  that  has  been  published, 
but  we  shall  have  many  more.  Perhaps  even  the  Editor 
of  the  Japan  Mail ^  who  claims  to  have  investigated  our 
charges  and  found  them  false,  will  follow  the  good  exam- 
ple of  the  Editor  of  the  Advertiser  and  make  an  examina- 
tion of  existing  conditions  on  the  spot,  rather  than  from 
the  safe  retreat  of  the  editorial  sanctum.  If,  as  the  Adver- 
tiser surmises,  the  trouble  is  not  with  Tokyo  but  with  the 
Japanese  authorities  in  Seoul,  then  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
information  gained  in  Tokyo  alone  will  hardly  be  reli- 
able. Now,  just  to  show  what  the  Koreans  think  of  the 
matter  and  to  prove  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
the  Japanese  are  treating  the  Koreans  with  great  injus- 
tice, we  affirm  that  scores  of  Koreans  have  brought  the 
deeds  of  their  property  to  the  office  of  the  Review  and 
have  begged  us  to  buy  it  at  an3'  price  in  order  to  save  it 
from  seizure  by  the  Japanese.  Does  anyone  suppose  the 
Koreans  would  go  to  the  trouble  of  coming  hundreds  of 
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miles,  in  some  cases,  to  put  this  property  in  our  hands,  if 
they  were  expecting  to  be  fairly  dealt  with  by  the  Japan- 
ese ?  It  has  been  rumored  that  in  view  of  charges  which 
have  been  made  one  or  more  foreign  representatives  in 
Seoul  have  been  asked  to  investigate  and  report.  We  do 
not  know  whether  this  is  true  or  not  but  if  it  is  true  we 
feel  sure  that  such  investigation  will  be  thorough  and 
fair,  and  if  any  charges  have  been  made  that  cannot  be 
substantiated  we  hope  that  they  will  be  exposed,  wheth- 
er they  were  made  by  the  Korea  Review  or  by  any  other 
agency.  It  stands  to  reason  that  such  investigation 
must  tap  every  accessible  source  of  information  without 
fear  or  favor.  Such  being  the  case,  we  welcome  it  in  the 
warmest  terms,  knowing  what  the  result  must  inevit- 
ably be. 

The  Advertiser  goes  on  to  say  **Russia  admits  Japan's 
•preponderating  influence'  in  Korea.  But  what  if  Russia 
should  believe  that  under  the  trite  phrase  *the  cause  of 
humanity'  she  could  cloak  a  protest  against  Japan's 
administration  of  such  acknowledged  influence  and  back 
this  protest  up  with  proofs  for  the  world's  reading? 
There  may  be  a  recrudescence  of  the  Korean  question  under 
a  far  different  guise  from  that  of  the  ante-l)ellum  aspect." 
In  this,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  Advertiser  gives  evidence  of 
great  astuteness.  It  realizes,  what  is  eminently  true,  that 
the  good  will  of  the  Korean  people  is  an  asset  of  great 
value.  Now  that  peace  has  been  made  and  it  is  evident 
that  Japan  can  claim  nothing  more  than  a  protectorate 
the  autonomy  of  Korea  is  assured.  Japan  has  left  her- 
self no  lee- way  for  a  possible  lack  of  tractability  on  the 
part  of  the  Koreans  and  anyone  who  has  studied  the  sit- 
uation on  the  ground  knows  that  when  the  Russian  lega- 
tion is  once  more  established  in  Seoul  it  will  be  the  Mec- 
ca where  pious  pilgrims  will  be  shriven.  Now,  what  in- 
fluence will  Japan  have  successfully  to  neutralize  this 
pious  yearning?  The  almost  universal  sentiment  of  the 
Koreans  today  is  one  of  bitter  antipathy.  There  is  no  one 
lesson  that  Japan  needs  more  to  learn  than  the  absolute 
necessity'',  in  her  own  interests,  of  securing  the  moral  back- 
ing of  the  mass  of  the  Korean  people,  whatever  the  court 
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and  officials  may  feel.  If  the  people  at  large  are  asstired, 
not  merely  by  the  official  utterances  of  those  who  sit  in 
the  seat&  of  the  mighty  in  Tokyo,  but  by  the  daily  and 
hourly  acts  of  justice  performed  by  Japan's  agents  in  Ko*» 
rea,  that  their  elemental  and  inalienable  rights  are  not 
only  to  be  respected  but  strenuously  contended  for,  then 
there  is  no  Muscovite  influence  however  seductive  that  can 
alienate  the  Korean  from  Japan ;  but  let  the  brutalities  of 
low  clas3  Japanese  and  the  apathy  of  the  Japanese  officials 
to  the  acknowledged  rights  of  the  people  be  continued 
and  it  will  follow,  as  the  night  the  day,  that  when  the 
flower  of  mere  political  supremacy  bursts  to  fruit  it  will 
be  the  Dead  Sea's  fruit  of  ashes. 


Missionary  Union  in  Korea, 

Plans  for  a  closer  union  among  Christian  workers  in 
Korea  have  taken  shape  during  the  past  month  and  the 
idea  has  l>een  fairly  launched.  At  a  mass  meeting  of  Pro- 
testant Christian  missionaries  held  in  Seoul  in  the  early 
days  of  the  month  it  was  unanimously  decided  that  the 
time  had  come  for  a  definite  move  in  this  direction  and 
that  body,  after  long  and  thorough  discussion,  solemnly 
constituted  itself  a  General  Council  of  all  the  evangelical 
missions  that  might  elect  to  join  in  th^  movement.  The 
missions  represented  at  that  meeting  and  cordially  joia- 
ing  in  the  movement  were  those  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  America  (north),  the  Presbyterian  Chutxrh  in 
America  (south),  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Australia,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  America  (north),  and  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Clmrch  of  America  (south).  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  all  educational,  medical, 
literary  and  publishing  work  undertaken  by  these  mis- 
sions will  be  immediately  amalgamated.  In  fact,  steps 
have  already  been  taken  to  secure  actual  union  along 
these  lines  this  Autumn. 

The  acknowledged  end  in  view  is  the  establishment 
of  a  national  Christian  evangelical  Church  which  shall 
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know  nbthing  of  the  names  which  have  historically 
grown  up  to  accentuate  and  perpetuate  the  lines  of  divef * 
gence  in  doctrine  because  of  the  greater  or  less  emphasis 
placed  upon  special  phases  of  truth.  It  is  not  conceiv- 
able that  either  Arminius  or  Calvin  would  have  allowed 
their  names  to  figure  in  denominational  nomenclature  if 
they  could  have  prevented  it.  In  the  evolution  of  the 
Church  it  may  have  been  temporarily  necessary  but  the 
tendency  of  this  day  is  to  throw  these  polemical  terms 
into  the  background  and  to  take  common  ground  against 
a  common  foe.  In  the  meetings  that  have  been  held  we 
heard  a  leading  representative  of  one  of  these  denomina- 
tions assert  that  he  would  l^  willing -to  put  any  of  his 
Korean  Christian  friends  under  the  theological  tutelage 
of  a  member  of  a  denomination  which  is  ordinarily  sup- 
posed to  hold  very  different  views  on  some  points  of  theo- 
logical dogma.  The  sentiment  was  applauded,  and  the 
evidence  was  conclusive  that  the  Christian  workers  in 
Korea  stand  committed  to  the  definite  policy  of  erasing 
from  the  list  of  the  primary  and  essential  dogmas  of  the 
Church  the  purely  philosophical  and  academic  contro« 
versy  over  the  paramount  importance  of  the  human  will 
or  of  Divine  sovereignty.  They  agree  to  pronounce  these 
tTvo  ideas  mutually  complementary  rather  thaii  antago* 
Tiistic  and  to  join  hands  in  the  formation  of  a  single  unit- 
ed Church.  The  Scriptures  are  the  acknowledged  source 
of  Christiah  theology  and  all  theological  differentiae  are 
merely  the  outcorte  of  different  types  of  inind.  The  Ko- 
rean  type  of  mind  differs  in  some  fespect  from  that  of  the 
West  and  in  time  they  may  develop  new  and  unexpected 
difficulties  in  the  interpretation  of  application  of  Script- 
laral  truth,  but  it  is  manifestly  absurd  for  us  to  burden 
them  with  controversies  Which  are  iti  themselves  fruitless 
and  which  would  not  naturally  be  developed  by  the  Ko- 
i^ean  type  of  mind.  Even  if  it  were  inevitable  that  this 
same  controversy  would  arise  in  Korea  it  would  be  far 
better  to  let  it  come  by  natuf al  arid  spontaneous  devel- 
opmetit  than  to  unload  it  upon  them  encysted  in  the 
technical  nomenclature  of  the  west.  What  Korea  needs 
is  the  clear  cut,  vital  truth  of  Christianity  unencumbered 
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by  any  of  its  adventitious  growths,  and  the  present 
movement  looks  toward  this  very  thing. 

This  vital  union  is  a  thing  which  can  be  accom- 
plished.  It  is  such  a  large  idea  and  its  results  may  be  so 
far  reaching  that  it  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  sit  down 
and  begin  to  conjure  up  the  difficulties  that  will  be  met. 
There  will  be  difficulties,  but  if  th^  thing  itself  is  confess- 
edly in  line  with  Christ's  own  words  and  of  God's  reveal- 
ed vfill  our  business  is  not  to  forecast  and  fear  the  difficul- 
ties but  resolutely  to  determine  that  whatever  they  may 
be  they  must  and  shall  be  overcome.  Was  any  great  un- 
dertaking ever  carried  through  in  any  other  way  ?  It  is 
the  will  which  conquers  environment,  that  sweeps  on  to 
the  goal  of  its  desire,  and  if  the  devotion  of  these  men  and 
women  is  great  enough  and  they  form  a  unit  in  this  mat- 
ter the  end  is  not  uncertain. 

But  someone  may  say,  How  about  the  difficulties  that 
are  immediately  patent  even  before  we  begin  ?  What 
will  the  Churches  at  home  say  when  in  our  annual  statis- 
tics we  tabulate  our  gains  not  in  terms  of  Methodist  or 
Presbyterian  or  Baptist  but  just  as  Christians,  so  that 
no  one  can  tell  whether  one  denomination  can  show  bet- 
ter returns  than  another?  How  will  it  all  affect  the 
rivalry  which  unhappily  exists  to  some  extent  in  the 
minds  of  the  laity  of  the  various  denominations  at  home, 
if  not  in  the  clergy  as  well  ?  What  about  the  charge  of 
disloyalty  to  denomination  which  some  narrow  souls  are 
likely  to  prefer  ?  Well,  we  think  any  Church  in  America 
would  find  itself  in  a  very  queer  predicament  if  it  began 
to  object  to  this  following  out  of  the  plain  teaching  ot 
Christ.  The  result  will  be,  rather,  that  the  Churches  at 
home  will  be  led  to  ask  themselves  the  question  whether 
some  such  action  is  not  their  manifest  duty  as  well. 

Evidences  of  the  spirit  of  union  appear  in  the  success- 
ful operation  of  the  Educational  Association  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  which  reports  were  received  showing  that 
a  large  amount  of  work  had  been  done  during  the  year 
toward  unifying  the  scientific  nomenclature  of  our  school 
books.  Several  of  the  committees  handed  in  completed 
lists  and  they  were  ordered  published. 
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The  sanity  of  the  present  movement  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  union  proposed  is  evolutionary  rather 
than  revolutionary.  If  present  methods  were  essentially 
vicious  then  reason  would  that  we  should  insist  upon  an 
immediate  and  complete  change ;  but  they  are  not  so.  It 
is  simply  a  change  from  a  good  to  a  better  and  should  be 
effected  as  quietly  and  as  normally  as  the  bud  changes  to 
the  blossom  or  the  dawn  to  day.  Let  it  proceed  along 
the  lines  of  least  resistance;  and  the  full  triumph  of  the 
idea  is  as  sure  as  the  silent  power  of  the  frost  in  the 
crevice  of  the  rock.  Nature  supplies  her  own  antidotes 
and  antitheses  and  the  same  spirit  of  devotion  which 
launched  the  idea  of  Christian  missions  upon  an  astonish- 
ed and  incredulous  Church  and,  for  practical  purposes, 
allowed  it  to  follow  denominational  lines,  will  now  sup- 
ply the  alterative  necessary  to  direct  it  into  broader, 
deeper  and  more  truly  Catholic  channels. 

It  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  Church  to  inquire  whether 
this  idea,  launched  in  this  comer  of  the  earth  and  among 
a  people  so  backward  as  the  Koreans,  in  what  we  call 
enlightenment,  can  possibly  have  a  strong  reflex  influence 
upon  the  Church  itself.  We  think  it  can  and  must.  The 
reasons  are  many  and  complex  but  are  susceptible  of 
postulation  even  now.  In  the  first  place  the  work  of 
Christian  missions  in  Korea  has  been  wonderfully  success- 
fill  and  the  quality  of  the  native  church  gives  promise  of 
permanence  and  symmetry.  The  whole  Christian  world 
has  watched  with  intense  interest  this  steady  and  rapid 
growth  and  has  almost  been  tempted  into  the  mistake 
of  making  Korea  a  criterion  of  successful  mission  labor. 
The  growth  of  the  Church  among  Koreans  has  not  been 
spasmodic  nor  accompanied  by  an  exhibition  of  erratic 
tendencies  but  has  developed  a  large  degree  of  that  hap- 
py union  of  reason  and  emotion  which  seems  to  have 
characterized  the  Church  in  its  best  hours.  This  is  be- 
coming known  to  the  Church  at  home  and  will  tend  to 
make  them  ^  think  twice  before  questioning  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  present  movement,  and  if  it  is  genuine  then  it 
must  form  an  object  lesson  to  those  at  home  and  give 
food  for  though. 
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In  the  second  place  the  work  of  the  foreign  missionary 
represents  the  high- water  mark  of  Christian  devotion, 
and  the  Church  at  home  is  wonderfully  susceptible  to  in- 
fluences emanating  from  that  body  of  men  and  women 
which  forms  the  foreign  corps  of  workers,  just  as  the 
fighting  ranks  of  an  army  are  always  on  the  qui  vive  to 
know  what  is  going  on  along  the  scouting  line.  It  is  on 
the  foreign  field  that  conditions  most  nearly  approximate 
to  those  which  obtained  in  the  primitive  Church  and  it 
is  here  that  experiments  can  be  tried  with  less  danger  of 
obstruction  than  among  the  more  conservative  and  ster- 
eotyped conditions  of  Church  life  at  home.  The  mission 
field  is  the  laborator3''  of  evangelization,  and  a  live  church 
will  always  be  awake  to  the  importance  of  its  results. 

There  is  one  thing  that  should  be  impressed  deeply 
upon  the  attention  and  the  conscience  of  every  mission- 
ary in  Korea,  and  that  thing  is  the  solemn  obligation 
that  rests  upon  each  one  to  see  to  it  that  the  people  at 
home  are  fully  informed  as  to  what  is  being  done.  The 
whole  matter  ought  to  be  put  in  printed  form  and  dis- 
seminated broadcast  throughout  the  Churches  at  home. 
The  religious  press  in  America  and  England  ought  to  be 
plied  with  articles  and  letters  drawing  attention  to  the 
movement;  and,  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  each  in- 
dividual missionary  ought  to  assume  the  dut^-^  of  making 
persona]  appeals  to  the  pastors  and  other  leading  church- 
men at  home,  driving  the  nail  to  the  head  and  clinching  it 
beyond  the  possibility  of  loosening.  It  is  only  thus  that 
the  broadest  and  best  results  can  be  obtained  and  that  a 
movement  begun  in  Korea  can  be  made  to  spread  and 
multiply  until  one  of  the  most  cherished  ideals  of  the 
Master  can  be  realized. 


Korean  Forced  Labor. 

It  is  an  unpleasant  necessity  that  forces  us  to  bring 
to  the  notice  of  the  public  again  one  of  the  least  defensi. 
ble  practices  of  the  Japanese  in  this  unfortunate  penin- 
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sula.  A  deputation  has  just  come  down  from  the  town 
oF  P'a-ju  to  solicit  aid.  in  securing  for  the  people  of  that 
district  immunity  from  the  exactions  of  the  Japanese. 
During  the  past  twelve  months  these  agents  of  the  rail- 
road have  come  into  that  town  at  least  eight  times  and 
demanded  laborers  at  such  small  wages  that  they  have 
been  bought  off  each  time  by  a  payment  averaging  six 
million  cash.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  have  been  paid  by 
that  community  to  escape  forced  labor.  Within  the  past 
month  those  people  have  been  forced  to  borrow  six  mil- 
lion cash  from  money-lenders  to  buy  off  the  Japanese  and 
for  this  money  th^y  are  paying  twelve  per  cent  a  month.  This 
fact  is  fully  authenticated  and  we  stand  ready  to  prove 
it  to  the  satisfaction  of  anyone  who  has  doubts  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  statement.  Twelve  per  cent  a  month 
means  that  the  money  will  double  in  eight  months  and 
ten  days.  No  other  commentary  is  necessary  on  the  des- 
perate straits  to  which  those  people  were  reduced.  The 
fact  of  the  case  is  that  at  the  present  season  labor  is  so 
valuable  that  they  could  better  afford  the  loss  of  that 
amount  of  money  than  of  the  labor  of  a  hundred  men  for 
two  weeks.  Let  it  be  noted  that  the  men  who  actually 
go  and  do  the  work  are  paid  something  like  sixty  Korean 
cents  a  day  by  the  Japanese,  but  in  lieu  of  the  labor  of  a 
hundred  men  for  fifteen  days  they  exacted  six  million 
cash  or  2,300  Korean  dollars  (Yl,200).  This  was  at  the 
rate  of  one  dollar  and  sixty  cents  a  day.  Note  this  in 
comparison  with  the  sixty  cent  wage. 

Remember  as  you  read  this  page, that  those  people  in 
order  to  escape  a  peonage  which  they  have  in  no  way 
deserved  and  which  every  dictate  of  fairness  and  humani- 
ty forbids  are  paying  twelve  per  cent  a  month  for  money 
which  has  been  carried  away  by  Japanese^in  person  in 
the  name  of  this  railway  company.  You  may  gloss  this 
over  as  you  will  and  you  many  pile  excuse  upon  excuse 
but  you  will  never  make  it  anything  less  than  abomin- 
able. What  does  the  Korean|farmer  care  that  the  upper 
class  of  Japanese  speak  fervently  in  favor  of  treating 
Koreans  wellj  when  the  agents  of  those  same  men  go 
about  with  arms  in  their  hands  and  extort  money  like 
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ordinarr  brigands  ?  Let  us  not  hear  any  more  f  Jk  of 
justice  and  fair  treatment  but  let  ns  have  a  little  of  it  de- 
monstrated in  actual  practice. 


Editorial  Comment. 

The  recent  disturbance  in  educational  circl  s  does  not 
argue  well  for  that  important  cause.  In  Korea  as  in 
every  other  country  the  occupation  of  teaching  is  the 
most  poorly  paid  of  any,  considering  its  importance  to 
the  state.  This  became  such  a  crying  evil  that  it  pro- 
mised to  ^^reck  the  schools.  Then  the  government  was 
compelled  to  consider  the  matter  and  the  teachers  were 
given  to  understand  that  with  the  beginning  of  this 
school  vear  thev  would  ixseeive  as  manv  ven  as  the v  form- 
erly  received  Korean  dollars.  When  it  came  to  actual 
operation  the  educational  authorities  cui  these  figures 
all  the  way  from  fifteen  to  thirty  per  cent,  the  higher 
salaries  being  cut  the  least.  The  common  school  teachers 
and  many  of  the  assistant  teachers  in  the  foreign  lang> 
uage  schools  were  highly  incensed  at  this,  since  they  had 
been  the  princifial  sufferers,  and  they  promptly:  **struck.'' 
The  hundreds  of  boys  thus  deprived  of  instruction  joined 
the  movement  and  moved  down  upon  the  Educational 
Department  demanding  that  their  teachers  be  reinstated. 
If  this  was  not  done  they  would  deposit  all  their  books 
at  the  Department  and  leave,  since  there  would  be  no 
further  use  for  them.  On  the  whole  it  caused  a  good  deal 
of  excitement  and  the  end  does  not  3"et  appear.  Some  of 
the  foreign  language  schools  are  practically  closed  and  it 
is  now  for  the  Government  to  decide  whether  education 
is  or  is  not  worth  the  few  paltry-  dollars  that  w^ill  be  nec- 
essary to  put  it  on  a  sound  footing.  The  absurdly  small 
sum  devoted  U>  this  important  branch  of  the  pubhc  ser- 
vice would  inrlicate  a  very  low  estimate  of  is  value,  and 
we  should  have  supposed  that  Japanese  influence  would 
by  this  time  have  effected  a  change  for  the  letter.  Now 
that  the  war  is  over  we  IjcUeve  this  matter  will  receive 
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'serious  attention  and  that  the  competent  Adviser  to  the 
Educational  Department  will  be  able  to  evolve  a  general 
«cheme  for  a  national  S3'stem  which  will  be  in  some 
measure  commensurate  with  the  needs  c^f  the  situation. 


We  have  seen  a  translation  of  an  article  that  appear- 
ed in  one  of  the  Tokyo  native  papers  stating  among 
other  things  that  the  politicians  of  the  city  are  incensed 
at  the  criticisms  we  and  others  have  made  of  the  actions 
of  Japanese  in  Korea.  We  doubt  very  much  whether 
this  scatement  emanates  from  an  authentic  source.  On 
the  other  hand  we  know  bevond  doubt  that  the  authori- 
ties  in  Tokyo  have  been  very  desirous  of  obtaining  inde- 
pendent testimony  as  to  the  way  things  were  go  ng  here, 
and  that  they  are  too  broad-minded  not  to  welcome  any 
statement  of  fact  which  will  enable  them  to  realize  the 
exact  conditions  that  have  to  be  faced  in  the  peninsula. 


As  we  go  to  press  the  latest  papers  from  Japan  indic- 
ate that  the  declaration  of  a  fall  protectorate  over  Korea 
"by  Japan  is  imminent.  This  was  foreshadowed  in  the 
terms  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  in  which  every- 
body's rights  are  guarded  except  those  of  the  Korean. 
It  does  not  pay  in  this  world  to  be  weak.  Japan  guar- 
anted  the  independence  of  this  country  at  the  beginning 
of  1904.  It  now  appears  that  this  was  merely  a  tempor- 
ary arrangement  whereby  Japanese  could  secure  the  use 
of  Korean  territory  and  resources  in  time  of  war  without 
protest  from  the  other  powers.  This  act  of  friendship  is 
-now  to  be  rewarded  by  dealing  a  death  blow  to  Korean 
independence.  We  say  death  blow  advisedly  for  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  without  even  the  fiction  of  independence  the 
Korean  will  not  have  the  heart  to  make  an  effort  at  im- 
provement. They  may  be  forced  into  certain  forms  of  pro- 
gress but  the  spirit  will  be  dead.  They  will  never  again 
be  able  to  gain  that  point  where  the  government  can  be 
restored  to  their  hands.     The  same  old  storj'  is  to  be  re- 
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peated  and  Korea  again  falls  to  the  stronger  party.  If 
properly  handled  they  have  in  them  the  making  of  a 
thoroughly  enlightened  nation  but  being  now  tacitly 
handed  over  by  the  other  powers  to  Japan  the  world 
knows  what  to  expect.  If  it  does  not  know  it  will  soon 
find  out. 

But  it  is  useless  to  **cry  over  .spilled  milk.*'  The  die 
is  cast  and  the  future  must  be  faced.  Those  who  care  for 
the  Korean  people  must  adjust  themselves  and  work  as 
best  they  may  for  the  intelectual  and  moral  uplifting  of 
this  Poland  of  the  Far  East. 


Our  Seoul  contemporary  has  called  attention  to  the 
order  issued  by  the  Japanese  military  authorities  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  or  transfer  of  any  native  houses  within 
the  district  marked  out  for  practical  confiscation.  It 
asked  very  pertinently  what  bearing  this  has  on  the 
statements  of  those  who  deny  that  such  confiscation  is 
in  progress.  Why  should  the  Koreans  not  buy  and  sell  ? 
Simply  because  someone  might  get  hold  of  the  property 
who  would  be  able  to  secure  a  market  price  for  it.  There 
is  a  pretty  little  story  about  some  property  along  the 
river,  owned  by  foreigners,  and  about  the  tricks  that 
have  been  resorted  to  to  get  hold  of  it.  It  is  too  long  to 
tell  here  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  property 
rights  of  foreigners  will  be  looked  after  pretty  carefully. 


News  Calendar. 

The  chief  of  police  ordered  every  police  station  to  notify  house- 
holders in  Seoul  that  examiners  would  be  sent  from  the  Japanese  Army 
Headquarters  to  examine  all  the  houses  one  by  one. 

The  Foreign  Office  has  asked  the  Korean  Minister  in  Washington 
where  he  received  the  information  that  all  Korean  envoys  would  be  re- 
called. 

Word  comes  to  the  Foreign  Office  that  the  Korean  inspector  Cho 
t)ong-yun  left  Japan  the  last  of  August,  and  Min  Yung-ki  started  for 
home  the  first  of  September. 
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Yun  Chi-ho  has  sent  a  telegram  from  Hawaii  to  the  Foreign  Office 
to  the  eifect  that  the  amoant  furnished  him  for  traveling  expenses  has 
been  exhausted,  so  he  cannot  proceed  to  Mexico. 

The  Korean  government  proposes  to  grant  a  decoration  to  Mr.  J. 
McLeavy  Brown  nn  his  retirement  from  the  office  of  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  Korean  Customs,  in  recogniti  »n  of  the  many  years  of  faithful 
service  rendered  by  Mr.  Brown. 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  floods  reports  come  in  from  many  districts 
that  fields  have  been  covered  with  sand  and  the  crops  ruined  for  this 
year. 

P.  K.  Yun  went  from  Hawaii  to  join  Yi  Seung  Mahn  in  Washing- 
ton for  the  purpose  of  making  a  direct  appeal  to  President  Roosevelt 
in  behalf  of  Korean  independence.  It  is  said  that  the  greater  portion 
of  the  traveling  expenses  were  contributed  by  Korean  emigrants  to 
Hawaii,  while  a  considerable  amount  was  sent  from  Seoul. 

The  II  Chin-hoi  have  established  a  Japanese  school  in  the  southern 
part  of  Ham  Kyung  province,  and  employed  a  teacher.  S  >  satisfactory 
are  the  'eacher's  services  that  the  number  of  pupils  is  incre  ising  daily. 

The  resignation  of  the  .Minister  of  Av(riculture  and  Pu)lic  Works 
was  finally  accepted  after  having  been  presented  many  times. 

The  vice  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  Mr.  Hen  Yung- 
wun,  was  appointed  acting  Minister  of  the  same  department. 

A  collection  of  the  firearms  and  different  weapons  of  w^ar  formerly 
in  use  in  Korea  has  been  rrepared  by  the  War  Department,  each 
regiment  assisting  in  completing  the  collection. 

The  Prime  Minister,  Han  Kui-sul,  presented  to  His  Majesty  the 
following  nominations  for  the  new  Cabinet :  Mr.  Yi  Chi  yong,  Minister 
of  Education  ;  Yi  Ha-yung,'  Minister  of  Law ;  Cho  Dong-he,  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce  ;  Yun  Yong-koo,  Minister  of  Home  Depart- 
ment, and  Min  Yung- whan.  Foreign  Minister.  All  the  nominees  im- 
mediately declined  the  honor  with  thanks.  - 

The  Ceremonial  Office  has  tendered  several  banquets  recently  in 
the  Old  Palace  grounds  in  the  name  of  His  Msjesty. 

Min  Yung-kni*8  arrival  from  Japan  was  somewhat  delayed  because 
of  the  interruption  of  traffic  on  the  Seoul-Fusan  railway  during  the 
floods. 

Rev.  G.  Engel  received  some  slight  injuries  in  an  electric  car  ac- 
cident while  he  was  in  attendance  at  the  Presbyterian  Council  meetings 
in  Seoul  recently. 

Traffic  was  actually  suspended  for  but  a  very  short  time  on  the 
Seoul-Fusan  railway  during  the  recent  floods,  but  practically  all  trains 
have  been  delayed  during  the  entire  month.  Two  or  three  large  bridges 
were  washed  away,  and  the  road  from  Seoul  to  Fusan  was  divided  into 
three  sections,  served  by  three  separate  and  distinct  trains,  with  swollen 
rivers  between,  to  be  crossed  on  boats. 
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The  new  Ntone  jetty  being  erocted  "by  the  Japftnese  at  LiRhthonie 
Island  in  the  Cbetiiulp'>  harbor  received  co^^iderable  injury  daring  tbe 
recent  very  severe  storms. 

Word  conies  of  the  wreck  of  the  Tehn  II  on  the  China  coast  on  the 
return  voyHge  from  Chemulpo.  A  large  number  of  Chinese  were 
drowned.  This  boat  saw  niuch  service  in  the  Anieiican  Civil  War  in. 
1861-65. 

Having  received  from-the  Mimster  of  the  Housebald  Department. 
Mr.  Yi  Chai-iii)-'.  the  example  of  having  his  top-koot  removed.'itis- 
said  all  the  officials  in  thai  Department  w.ll  likewise  appear  minus  Ihia 
more  or  less  useful  hirsute  appendajfe. 

Mr.  Min  Chon);-moek  has  been  appnitited  acting  Minister  of  tbe 
Foreign  Office. 

The  Dai  Ichi  Gin^o  announces  that  deposit  receipt  No.  67,  dated 
July  13.  1904,  in  favor  of  S.  A.  Beck,  baa  been  cancelled. 

Mr  Yi  Chi-joDg,  Mi'  ister  of  Education,  has  been  appointed  Lord 
Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Yun  Yong-koo  ceases  10  be  Minister  of  the  Home  Department. 

Two  Koreans  have  gone  to  Japan  to  lodge  complaint  against  .Min- 
ister Hashi.  General  [lasegawa  and  Advi-er  Meguta,  but  like  many 
other  complaints  from  tbis  land  room  was  found  only  for  lodgment. 

Mr.  Kim  Eun-yong  was  appointed  governor  of  Pyeng-Yang.  vrith 
instmctions  to  take  office  at  once  and  prepare  to  receive  Miss  Roosevelt 
and  party,  but  the  plans  were  chinged  and  he  bad  not  that  hnniir. 

The  secretary  of  tbe  Korean  Legation  in  Washington  has  returned 
to  Korea  on  a  visit  to  his  parents. 

The  one  ship  of  the  Korean  navy  is  again  safely  anchored  in  Chcm- 
nlpo  harber,  having  been  return ed  by  the  Japanese  after  the  close  of 
actual  hostilities. 

The  wife  of  Mio  Yung  chan,  Korean  Minister  to  France,  has  re- 
turned to  ber  home  in  Korea. 

Authorities  in  Marseilles  have  been  notified  that  Yi  Yong-ik  is 
thought  to  have  departed  from  Shanghai  for  that  piece,  and  they  are 
informed  that  he  has  been  deprived  of  all  rank  and  authority,  in  no 
sense  represents  the  Korean  government,  and  is  supposed  to  be  inter- 
ested in  some  secret  intrigue. 

General  Cbo  Dong-yun  while  on  his  recent  o£Gdat  visit  to  Japan 
presented  each  Korean  student  in  Japan  with  the  sum  of  eight  yen,  a 
gift  much  appreciated  by  the  recipients. 

Mr.  Vi  Ha-yung  has  received  and  accepted  appointment  as  Minister 

At  no  time  since  foreigners  have  been  resident  in  Korea  has  thei« 
been  such  extensive  fl'iods  as  were  witnessed  during  this  month  of  Sep- 
tember, One  of  the  "oldest  inhabitants'"  says  that  the  waters  were 
nearly  as  high  sixty-one  years  ago. 
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MiM  Alice  Roosevelt  end  party  arrived  at  Cheanlpo  Sept.  19th  oa 
the  battleship  Okw,     They  came  direct  to  Seoul  on  a  special  train  over 
the  5$eoal-Chemnlpo  railway,  engine  and  cars  being  decorated  with 
American,   Korean  and  Japanese  flags.     Many  Korean  officials,  army 
officers,  the  Imperial  Guard,  military  band,  foreign  diplomats  and  pro- 
minent civilians  greeted  the  visitors  on  their  arrival  at  the  station, 
while  all  the  streets  were  thronged  with  interested  spectators.    A  royal 
yellow  chair  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Miss  Roosevelt,  while  many 
state  chairs  were  provided  for  the  members  of  the  party.      Most  of  the 
houses  in  the  city  had  been  decorated  with  Korean  and  American  flags, 
some  of  the  latter  lacking  an   occasional  star  or  stripe,  or  showing 
somewhat  of  a  variety  in  color,  bnt  all  bearing  evidence  \>f  a  uniform 
desire  to  honor  the  nation *8  guest.     On  the  20th  Mias  Roosevelt  was  re- 
ceived in  audience  by  the  Bmperor,  to  whom  also  the  other   members 
of  the  party  were  presented,  after  which  there  were  introductions  to 
various  Korean  officials.      On  the  21st  a  garden  party  was  given  by  the 
American  Minister,  where  all   American    subjects  and   many   others 
met  Miss  Roosevelt  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen   of  her  party.      On 
the  22nd   Miss  Roosevelt  was  entertained  at  luncheon  by  His  Majesty, 
and  in  the  afternoon  a  visit  was  made  to  the  Queen's  Tomb  outside  of 
Bast  Gate.      On  the  23rd  there  was  a  garden  party  at  the  Bast  Palace, 
Miss  Roosevelt  met  the  native  Christian  women  at  Sang  Dong  church, 
and  was  presented  to  a  large  number  of  missionaries  on  the  spacious 
lawn  at  Dr.  W.  B«  Scranton's       At  this  time  a  leather  bound  Korean 
New  Testament  and  hymn-book  were  presented  to  Miss  Roosevelt  by 
the  missionary  body,  Dr.  H.  G.  Underwood  making  the  short  presenta- 
tion speech  and  Miss  Roosevelt  and  Minister  Morgan  repl3ring.    A  din- 
ner at  the  German  Legation,  a  horseback  ride  to  Puk-han,  a  visit  to  the 
exercises  of  a  Japanese  girls*  school  and  many  other  engagements  oc- 
cupied the  time  of  the  party  until  the  29th,  when  a  special  train  carried 
them  to  Pusan,  the  condition  of  the  road  after  the  flood  necessitating  a 
stop-over  at  Taikn,  where  arrangements  had  been  made  for  their  care  at 
the  missionary  residences. 

The  German  Legation  building  outside  of  West  Gate,  Seoul,  is 
all  enclosed  and  the  lathing  and  plastering  is  being  pushed  rapidly. 

General  Hyen  Yeng-woon  and  wife  after  a  short  imprisonment  at 
the  Japanese  army  headquarters  have  been  sent  to  their  country  home. 
They  were  charged  with  having  furnished  His  Majesty  with  informar 
tion  concerning  the  Japanese  disturbances  in  Tokyo. 

Koreans  have  circulated  the  report  that  the  adviser  to  the  Police 
Department  made  an  effort  to  prevent  the  use  of  American  flags  in  the 
decorations  in  honor  of  the  arrival  of  Miss  Roosevelt. 

The  foreign  Office  has  been  asked  by  the  Japanese  Minister  to 
order  the  Korean  Minister  in  Paris  to  prevent  Yi  Yong-ik  from  having 
any  voice  in  Korean  affairs  if  he  should  arrive  in  that  country. 

Mr.  Yi  Won-yong  has  accepted  the  position  of  Minister  of  Bduca- 
tion. 
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The  native  papers  report  that  the  Japanese  Minister  has  informed 
his  government  that  unless  a  protectorate  is  established  by  which  all 
Korean  diplomatic  affairs  may  be  controlled  there  is  no  bright  outlook 
for  the  future  plans  of  Japanese  in  the  peninsula. 

Request  comes  from  Chemulpo  that  other  lands  be  granted  to  forty- 
eight  men  whose  houses  have  been  destroyed  by  the  railway  authorities 
on  the  plea  of  military  necessity. 

Continuous  efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  Imperial  assent  to  the 
request  for  the  privilege  of  Japanese  owning  property  in  any  part  of 
the  empire. 

Mr.  B.  V.  Morgan,  American  Minister  to  Korea,  gave  a  garden 
party  in  the  Legation  grounds  in  honor  of  Miss  Alice  Roosevelt  and 
party  on  the  21st  inst.  American  and  Korean  fiaj^s  were  tastefully 
displayed.  The  Korean  military  band  in  a  highly  creditable  manner 
furnished  the  music  for  the  occasion,  including  the  Korean  and  Am- 
erican national  airs.  Long  tables  were  filled  vrith  refreshments  suited  to 
the  varied  tastes  of  the  cosmopolitan  gathering.  While  An.ericans 
largely  predominated,  almost  if  not  quite  all  of  the  various  nationali- 
ties in  Korea  were  well  represented.  Under  a  canopy  on  the  lawn  the 
guests  were  presented  by  Minister  Morgan  fi  Miss  Roosevelt  who 
greeted  each  with  a  simple  hand-shake. 

The  Foreign  Office  has  asked  the  Finance  Department  to  forward 
the  necessary  funds  to  unable  Ynn  Cht-ho  to  continue  his  journey 
to  Mexico  on  the  work  of  inspection  in  behalf  of  the  Korean  govern- 
ment. 

The  Japanese  teacher  in  the  School  of  Agricultnre  has  returned  to 
Seoul  from  Japan  and  resumed  his  duties  under  the  Department  of 
Education. 

The  acting  Minister  of  the  Foreign  Office,  Mr.  Min  Chong  mook, 
has  been  removed,  and  Mr.  Pak  Yong-wha  has  been  appointed  to  the 
position. 

Because  of  the  breaking  of  what  had  been  considered  a  distinct  pro- 
mise that  their  salaries  should  be  paid  in  the  equivalent  of  Japanese  yen, 
teachers  in  the  Korean  government  schools  refused  to  continue  their 
work.  Then  hundreds  of  teacher-less  boys  presented  themselves  and 
their  books  before  the  Educational  Department,  declaring  their  in- 
ability to  study  without  teachers.  The  Department  could  furnish  no 
teachers  and  the  boys  went  home  without  their  books. 

The  Emperor  appointed  the  former  governor  of  Pyeng-yang,  Mr. 
Pak  Chei-soon,  to  be  Minister  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  General  Yi 
Chi-yong  to  be  Minister  of  the  Home  Department. 

Minister  von  Saldern,  of  the  German  Legation  in  Seoul,  has  recent- 
ly returned  from  a  short  visit  to  Chinese  ports. 

Sir  John  Jordan,  British  Minister  to  Korea,  is  anticipating  a  leave 
of  absence  on  furlough  in  a  few  weeks. 
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Rev.  R.  A.  Sharp  is  building  a  new  mi8siq^  residence  at  Kongju. 
He  expects  to  have  it  completed  ready  to  occupy  in  a  few  weeks  and 
will  then  remove  his  household  effects  from  Seoul,  and  with  Mrs.  Sharp 
will  have  a  permanent  residence  in  Kongju. 

Mr.  Vfin  Pyeug-sak  on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  Js^pan  has  been 
banished  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

The  mother  and  sister  of  Mr.  P.  t,.  Gillett,  General  Secretary  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  Korea,  are  expected  soon  to  arrive 
in  Seoul  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  extended  visit. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Campbell  has  returned  to  her  work  in  the  Girls*  School 
carried  on  in  Seoul  by  the  Woman's  Board  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  S^uth. 
Mrs.  Campbell  has  been  on  furlough  for  a  year,  and  is  now  gladly  wel- 
comed back  to  Korea. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  McCune  arrived  in  Korea  early  this  month.  Mr. 
McCuoc  will  engage  in  educational  work,  and  is  at  present  assigned  ta 
language  6tudy  and  work  in  the  Pyeng  Yang  Academy. 

The  agreement  between  Mr.  Kato,  adviser,  and  the  Agricultural 
and  Commercial  Department  of  the  Koreaa  government  is  said  to  have 
been  cancelled,  and  Mr.  Kato  will  probably  become  adviser  to  the 
Household  Department. 

Mr.  CBS.  Wakefield  and  family,  of  the  Korean  Customs  in  Gen- 
san,  expect  soon  to  leave  for  England. 

It  continues  to  be  difficult  to  secure  sufficient  ships  to  carry  the 
cargoes  to  and  from  Japan  and  Korea, 

A  quiet  wedding  at  which  only  a  few  personal  friends  were  present, 
occurred  at  the  home  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Welbon  in  Seoul,  September  14, 
when  Miss  Elizabeth  Carson  of  Taiku  was  married  to  Rev.  W.  M.  Bar- 
rett, also  of  Taiku.  Miss  Carson  arrived  in  Korea  last  November,  and 
has  gained  many  warm  friends  since  her  arrival.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barrett 
will  be  at  home  in  Taiku. 

Doctor  Emma  Brnsberger  has  returned  to  Korea  alter  a  year's  ab- 
sence in  America  on  furlough,  and  has  resumed  her  work  in  charge  of 
the  Baldwin  Dispensary  at  Hsist  Gate,  Seoul.  Dr.  Brnsberger  did  ex- 
cellent work  while  at  home  in  securing  thank  offering  funds  to  assist 
in  the  construction  of  the  proposed  Lillian  Harris  Memorial  hospital 
for  women,  to  be  built  in  Seoul . 

Drawings  and  plans  for  the  new  building  for  the  Young  M«n's 
Christian  Association  have  been  forwarded  to  New  York  that  approval 
of  the  International  Committee  may  be  obtained  previous  to  the  actual 
commencement  of  building  operations. 

Disturbances  in  Kangwun  province  have  been  numerous  lately, 
caused  by  members  of  a  so-called '^righteous  army."  The  Japanese 
Minister  has  indicated  to  the  Foreign  Office  that  Japanese  soldiers  could 
soon  quell  the  disturbance,  but  the  reply  has  been  made  that  already 
many  Korean  soldiers  have  been  sent  to  the  scene. 
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Rev.  C.  S.  Dealing,  of  New  York»  has  come  to  ranfor^  the 
Methodist  EpIecofMil  Mission  im  Korea.    Mr.  Deniing*8  rcsidbocc  is  at 

(:heTimlp&. 

Invitations  are  out  for  the  wedding  of  Miss  Eltse  Vincart,  daughter 
of  Monsieur  and  Madame  Vincartof  the  Belgium  Legfition,  Seoul,  to- 
Mr.  Paul  Baumann,  of  the  firm  of  E.  Meyer  and  Co.,  Chemulpo.  The 
ceremony  is  to  take  place  at  the  French  Cathedral,  Seool»on  October  7. 

Trams  now  leave  Yung-san  daily  on  the  Seoul- Wijn  railroad  at  6. 25 
A.  M.,  Japanese  time,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at  Pyeng-yang  the  same  day 
at  7-35  P'  M.  The  same  train  leaves  Pyeng-yang  at  6.30  the  next  morn- 
ing, arriving  at  Wiju  at  7.10  that  evening.  On  the  return  trip  trains 
Jeave  WiJu  darily  at  6.30  a.  m  ,  leave  Pyeng-yang  at  7  a.  m.,  aad  arrive 
at  Yung-san  at  6.10  p.  M.  Only  by  passes  issued  for  the  occasion  are 
passengers  now  permitted  to  travel  on  this  road. 

Miss  Cameron  has  just  arrived  from  America  ood  will  reiaforce  the 
mission  work  at  Taikiv,  where  sIk  goes  in  the  capacity  of  a  trained 
fiurse. 

Last  November  Rev.  McFarland  arrived  alone  at  Taiku.  Recently 
he  went  to  the  United  States  and  has  now  returned  to  Korea  with  hi» 
bride.  At  Seoul  during  a  portion  of  this  month  they  had  the  opportunity 
of  making  the  acquaintance  of  a  majority  of  the  missionaries  in  Kevaa* 
They  are  now  at  home  in  Taiku. 

More  than  nine  million  dollars  worth  of  nickels  have  already  been 
exchanged  for  the  new  Korean  coinage  minted  in  Osaka  and  for  Dai 
Ichi  GinkonoteSr  Parties  desirous  of  exchanging  nickels  must  have  then* 
examined,  and  they  are  given  a  certificate  showing  how  much  is  due  then* 
for  first,  second  and  thifd  class  coins,  and  on  presenting  tkis  receipt  at 
the  Dai  Ichi  Ginko  they  can  choose  in  what  form  they  wish  to  receive  the 
amount  due  them.  All  the  new  currency  is  put  out  on  a  par  with  Jap- 
anese currency,  and  the  present  rate  of  exchange  is  oae  dollar  in  Jap- 
anese or  new  Korean  coin  for  two  dollars  in  the  old  coia. 

Miss  Josephine  Hounshell  has  spent  three  years  in  Seoul  but  at 
the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Mission  of  tlie  M.  E.  Church,  South, 
she  received  appointment  to  go  to  Gensan  to  assist  in  educational  and 
evangelistic  work  at  that  place. 

Becairse  of  leek  of  sufficient  force  to  man  al)  their  work  the  South- 
em  Presbyterian  Mission  has  found  it  necessary  to  temporarily  leave 
Mokpo  without  resident  misaionaries.  although  they  continue  to  look 
after  the  work  at  that  place.  When  it  is  found  possible  to  receive  the 
additional  reinforceiiietrts  asked  lor  the  station  will  agaia  be  fully 
manned . 

The  city  wall  of  Seoul  has  been  standing  daring  this  dynasty, 
or  considerably  more  than  five  hundred  years,  and  only  occassional  re-* 
pairs  have  been  needed.     At  the  pt-esent  time,  however,  principally  as 
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the  rzSaM  of  tbe  anprecedented  flood8,  in  many  places  tbe  outer  facing, 
of  tbe  wall,  composed  of  massive  granite  blocks,  bas  been  undtrminvd 
by  tbe  water,  tumbled  outward  and  left  a  \  awning  gap  in  tbe  wall  and 
a  mass  of  scattered  stone  and  eartb  beneatb.  Many  tbousands  of  dol- 
lars and  tbe  labors  of  a  small  army  of  men  will  be  necessary  to  again 
put  tbe  walls  in  good  condition. 

Monsieur  and  Madame  Monaco,  of  the  Italian  iregu  ion,  Stroul,  are 
soon  to  return  toUtaly  on  furlough. 

Miss  Ivey,  of  Texas,  accompanied  Mrs.  J.  P.  Campbell  when  she  re' 

turned  to   Korea.      Miss  Ivey   was  a  deaconess,  but  conies  to  Korea  to 

take  up  work  under  tbe  direction  of  tbe  Woman's  Board  of  tbe  M.  E. 

Church,  South.      She  will  be  a  resident  of  Gensan,  and  bas  blready  de* 

'  parted  for  that  place. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  held  in  Septem- 
ber, Rev.  W.  G.  Cram  was  elected  chairman,  Rev.  C.  T.  Collyer  aud 
Miss  S.  B.  Harbangh  were  the  secretaries,  and  when  the  appointments 
were  read  Rev  J.  L.  Gerdine,  of  Gensan,  was  made  Presiding  Elder 
for  tbe  coming  year. 

kcv.  C.  T.  Collyer  bad  been  expecting  soon  lo  wekomc'his  wife 
and  son  on  their  return  to  Korea,  when  a  short  time  aga  he  rvc^itM  the' 
unwelcome  news  that  almost  on  the  ere  of  their  departure  the  son  wa» 
stricken  with  fever  and  their  departure  from  America  would  be  delayed 
for  some  weeks. 

Miss  Cordelia  Brwin  has  come  to  Korea  as  a  member  ef  the  Wo- 
man's Board  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  and  will  have  her  work  in 
Songdo,  but  will  temporarily  reside  in  Seoul  pending  tbe  completion 
of  certain  building  operations  in  Son^do. 

During  this  summer  there  has  been  considerable  discussion  aud 
planning  for  a  closer  union  of  missionary  workers  of  the  various  Pro- 
testant  denominations  In  Korea.  Committees  have  been  appointed 
and  various  tentative  plans  have  been  prepared  and  brought  before 
several  of  the  Missions  in  their  annual  meetings  this  month.  One  dis^ 
tinctly  forward  step  was  taken  by  the  formation  of  a  ''General  Council 
of  Protestant  Missions,'*  made  up  of  tbe  members  of  all  tbe  Missions  de-* 
siring  to  join.  Committees  have  been  appointed  to  prepare  a  union 
hynm-book.  which  is  sanctioned  by  the  Presbyterian  Cou.-.cil,  repre- 
senting the  four  Presbyterian  denominations  at  work  in  Korea,  and  by 
the  two  Methodist  denominations.  A  union  of  the  two  semi-official  de- 
nominational publications  in  English  has  been  effected,  committees  are 
planning  for  but  one  series  of  Sunday  School  literature  for  all  of  Korea, 
and  the  vernacular  religious  papers  are  about  to  be  consolidated  into 
one.  Arrangements  have  been  completed  for  the  temporary  union  for 
one  year  of  the  Presbyterian  ^nd  Methodist  hospitals  in  Pyeng-yang,  the 
Pyeng-yang  Academy  under  the  control  of  tbe  Presbyterians  and  the 
Methodist  boys'  school  in  Pyeng-yang,  and  the  Presbyterian  Intermedi- 
ate School  wiih  the  Methodists'  Paicbai  School  in   Seoul.      It  is  under- 
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Btood  by  all  that  these  are  merely  tentative  steps  Uken  far  this  year. 
and  that  during  the  year  committees  will  ascertain  whether  feasible 
plans  can  be  prepared,  satisfactory  to  the  home  Boards  and  the  varioas 
interested  parties  in  Korea.  If  such  can  be  done  another  year  will  see 
more  permanent  arrangements  perfected. 

Even  the  massive  stone  wall  around  the  palace  grounds  did  not  es- 
cape during  the  September  floods.  With  a  mighty  roar  a  long  stretch 
of  the  wall  facing  Furniture  Street  fell  outward  and  left  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  w  thin  open  to  the  view  of  the 
gaping  public.  Repairs  could  not  be  made  for  some  days,  or  until  after 
the  heaviest  rains  ceased. 

The  streets  of  Seoul  had  been  repaired  and  leveled  up  and  in  some 
places  had  a  thin  layer  of  gravel  thrown  on  top  l>efore  the  floods  of 
September,  and  some  evidence  of  that  work  is  still  apparent,  but  since 
those  floods  there  are  many  fissures  and  ditches  washed  out  by  the 
water  directly  or  diagonally  across  the  greater  portion  of  the  street,  so 
that  in  some  places  one  almost  takes  his  life  in  his  hand  in  attempting 
to  ride  in  a  rickisha,  while  in  other  places  he  is  forced  to  dismount  be- 
cause of  the  gullies  in  an  otherwise  almost  level  street.  It  is  hoped  that 
soon  th^  repairs  may  be  completed. 

Several  nundred  Russian  cavalry  and  mounted  brigands  having 
been  dislodged  by  Japanese  troops  in  the  nighborhood  of  Tong-si  early 
this  month,  they  made  their  appearance  in  the  north  of  Korea  about  the 
loth  instant.  They  retired  whenever  confronted  by  Japanese  troops. 
They  seemed  to  have  no  provisions  except  such  as  could  be  obtained 
by  seizure  in  various  small  villages. 

The  ice  supply  seems  to  have  been  almost  entirely  exhausted  very 
rarly  this  niortb,  a  small  piece  but  little  larger  than  a  man's  head  now 
being  sold  for  about  thirty-five  cents  gold. 

News  has  been  received  which  causes  members  of  the  American 
Guard  in  Seoul  to  feel  that  in  a  comparatively  short  time  they  will  be 
withdrawn  from  Korea  and  returned  to  their  headquarters  in  the  Philip- 
pines. The  Guard  has  now  been  stationed  i  i  Seoul  for  more  than  twenty 
months,  and  will  be  missed  in  the  days  to  come.  A  number  of  things 
will  help  them  to  keep  in  mind  their  stay  in  Korea,  not  least  of  which 
will  be  the  baseball  games  played  with  the  missionaries,  always  with 
victory  for  the  Guard,  but  not  without  effort. 

The  "South  China  Morning  Post"  contains  ihefollowtugjparagraph, 
but  certainly  there  nmst  now  be  included  a  great  number  of  additions 
to  several  of  the  items  : 

"Your  pity  is  requested  for  Miss  Alice  Roosevelt  During  the  |  ast 
fifteen  months  she  has  been  present  at  403  d-nners,  350  balls,  and  300 
small  dances.^  Her  five-o'clock  teas  number  680,  and  she  has  paid  1,700 
calls.  She  has  been  six  times  a  bridesmaid,  and  shaken  hands  32,000 
times.     Thus  it  is  to  have  a  father  who  believes  in  the  strenuous  life.'* 
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A  park  has  been  staked  out  around  the  eastern  foot  of  N'^msanlfor 
the  benefit  of  employes  in  the  Japanese  Conimunicatirn  Department. 

Mr.  Hayashi  has  proposed  to  the  Korean  government  that  the  in- 
terests of  Korean  emigrants  in  Mexico  be  cared  for  by  the  Japanese 
Consul  in  that  country.  It  is  thought  no  direct  answer  will  be  given 
until  after  Yun  Chi  ho  has  made  his  report  of  conditions  as  he  finds 
them  on  his  tour  of  inspection.  Unless  the  Korean  government  is  wil- 
ling to  furnish  the  necessary  funds  whereby  Mr.  Yun  may  continue  his 
journey  the  report  may  be  considerably  delayed. 

A  very  clever  counterfeit  of  the  Dai  Ichi  Ginko  five  yen  Korean 
bank-note  has  been  seen  in  Seoul.  The  picture  of  Baron  Shibusawa  is 
not  nearly  as  good  as  on  the  genuine  note,  but  much  of  the  engraving 
is  of  excellent  quality.  The  paper  is  poor,  and  contains  no  water-mark 
as  shown  in  the  genuine  notes.  A  counterfeit  has  also  appeared  of  the 
new  Korean  20  sen  piece,  but  the  work  and  metal  is  very  inferior.  It 
is  thought  to  be  the  work  of  Chinese,  while  the  bogus  five  yen  note  is 
undoubtedly  the  work  of  very  clever  Japanese  counterfeiters  with  head- 
quarters in  f  ome  city  in  Japan. 

President  Harriman  of  the  Pacific  Railroads  and  Pacific  Mail  line 
of  steamers  arrived  in  Seoul  on  Saturday,  September  30,  having 
with  his  party  come  to  Chemulpo  on  the  specially  chartered  steamer 
Ohio  III.  A  special  tra'n  brought  the  party  to  Seoul.  On  Sunday, 
October  i,  a  garden  party  has  been  arranged  in  honor  of  the  guests  by 
Mr.  Megata,  financial  adviser  to  the  Korean  government,  at  his  resr 
idence  outside  of  South  Gate.  Just  how  long  Mr.  Harriman  and  p  trty 
will  remain  in  Korea  is  uncertain.  It  is  thought  his  coming  to  Korea 
may  have  peculiar  significance  in  connection  with  the  rumors  that  Ko~ 
rea  may  be  put  in  the  direct  line  of  travel  for  the  large  steamers  on  th« 
Pacific. 

On  the  evening  of  September  2,  at  the  home  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W. 
D.  Reynolds,  before  a  large  company  of  invited  guests.  Rev.  L.  B,  Tate 
and  Dr.  M.  B.  Ingold  were  united  in  marriage,  Rev.  W.  D.  Reynolds 
officiating.  Dr.  Ingold  had  just  returned  from  America,  and  was 
warmly  welcomed  both  as  friend  returned  and  as  a  bride.  Their  res- 
idence will  continue  to  be  in  Chunju,  where  several  years  have  al- 
ready been  spent  in  missionary  work.  , 

At  the  home  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Underwood,  in  Seoul,  the 
evening  of  September  13,  Rev.  E.  W.  Koons  of  Pyeng  Yang,  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Lucy  Donaldson,  Dr.  H.  C.  Whiting,  of  Pyeng  Yang,  offi- 
ciating. A  large  company  of  invited  guests  filled  the  spacious  parlors, 
and  tendered  congratulations.  While  temporarily  to  be  residents  of 
Pyeng  Yang,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Koons  will  soon  make  their  home  at  a  new 
mission  station  to  be  established  between  Pyeng  Yang  and  Seoul. 

At  Yokohama,  Japan,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  Friday, 
September  i,  Mr.  N  D.  Chew,  of  the  Methodist  Publishing  House, 
Seoul,  and  Miss  Nettie  Trumbauer,  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  were 
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united  in  marriage  bj-  Bishop  M.  C.  Harris.  At  the  same  time  and  place 
Rev.  Carl  Critchett,  of  Haiju,  Korea,  and  Miss  Anna  Coffin,  of  Albioa, 
Michigan,  ard  Rev.  Arthur  L.  Becker,  of  Pyeng  Yang,  Korea,  and 
Miss  Louise  Smith  of  Albion,  Michigan,  were  united  in  marriage^ 
Bishop  Harris  having  charge  of  the  marriage  ceremonies.  The  ladies 
csme  to  Japan  on  the  Siberia  and  were  met  in  Yokohama  by  the  three 
prospecttve  bridegrooaus  who  arrived  from  Korea  barely  in  time  to  meet 
Ihe  steamer  on  its  arrival,  as  the  Siberia  made  a  record  trip  and  arriv* 
ed  two  days  ahead  of  time.  After  a  few  days  spejO^  in  Japan  all  tUe 
parties  came  on  to  Seoul.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Becker  are  now  at  home  in 
Pyeng  Yang,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chew  arc  located  in  Seour,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Critchett  will  have  their  temporary  residence  in'^cydl  until  their 
new  house  is  completed  in  Haiju. 

The  Foregin  OfUce  receives  word  from  the  governor  of  Chumulpo 
that  about  fifty  Korean  houses  had  been  destroyed  there  by  the  Railway 
Bureau  because  they  were  withiu  the  bounds  of  land  appropriated  for 
military  purposes.  A  great  outcry  has  been  made  by  the  householders, 
and  they  ask  to  have  the  houses  restored. 

The  vice  Minister  of  the  Household  Department,  Yi  Yong-sun,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Depaitment  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  and 
Min  Kan  sik  has  been  transferred  from  Chief  of  Police  to  the  House- 
hold Department. 

The  governor  of  Chunju  reports  to  the  Home  Department  that  the 
magistrates  of  Sa-chun,  Woong-chun,  Kur-chong,  Eui-yuug,  Yangsan 
and  Ki-chang  districts  are  all  absent,  and  neglecting  their  assigned 
duties.     He  asks  that  they  be  requested  to  return  at  once. 

The  governor  of  Chemulpo  has  Ijeeu  dismissed  and  the  former  gov- 
ernor, Ha  Sang-kui,  lias  been  reappointed  to  the  position. 

About  thirty  Japanese  police  inspectors  arrived  from  Japan  on  the 
24th  inst.     They  will  be  stationed  in   the  various  Korean   Provinces. 

The  magistrate  at  Chunju  reports  to  the  Foreign  Office  that  two 
Japanese  policemen  stationed  there  for  the  protection  of  Japanese 
merchants  have  made  a  request  for  one  of  the  Government  buildings. 

The  magistrate  of  Kok  Sungiiaving  returned  to  his  home  in  Seoul, 
the  people  are  continuously  demanding  of  the  Home  Depaitment  an 
officer  to  look  after  their  interests. 

Mr.  J  H.  Morris,  assistant  manager  of  the  American- Kor^  an  Blec- 
tric  Company,  has  had  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  and  was  compelled 
^o  sperd  some  time  in  the  Severance  hospital,  but  we  are  pleased  to  be 
able  to  report  that  he  is  now  convalescent,  and  hopes  to  be  able  to  at- 
tend to  business  again  in  a  short  time. 


so  i.     -W  ] 
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Japan  as  a  Colonizer. 

One  of  the  leading  Japanese  foreign  papers  recently 
contained  what  purported  to  be,  and  doubtless  was,  a 
digest  of  remarks  made  by  Baron  Kaneko  in  America  on 
what  he  called  the  "Great  political  question  of  the  twen- 
tieth century"— namely  Colonization.  After  remarking 
that  "there  is  little  opportunity  or  inducement  for  col- 
onization in  the  cold  latitudes"  he  adds  that  in  the  Pacific 
Islands,  Asia,  India,  Africa  and  South  America  there  is  an 
immense  field  of  endeavor :  and  he  makes  bold  to  add 
that  "It  is  on  these  lands  that  the  eyes  of  the  world's 
statemen  are  fixed." 

Now  we  venture  the  opinion  that  this  is  true  only  of 
the  statemen  of  a  very  few  countries.  Take  America, 
whose  statemen  are  at  least  of  averge  ability.  We  very 
much  doubt  whether  there  are  half  a  dozen  of  them  in- 
terested in  the  matter  of  colonizing  any  of  the  lands 
enumerated.  Surely  the  work  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Philippines  would  not  indicate  any  desire  to  colonize 
those  islands.  The  activities  of  American  statesmanship 
have  been  rather  to  lead  the  people  of  those  islands  to 
develop  the  resources  of  their  land  themselves.  To  this  end 
witness  the  enormous  number  of  teachers  sent  there .  They 
are  not  colonizers  in  the  sense  intended  by  Baron  Kane- 
ko. Those  islands  form  a  hard  necessity  thrust  upon 
America  by  the  exigencies  of  war,  a  war  undertaken  for 
no  such^purpose  as  territorial  acquisition  but  followed 
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almost  iiflmediately  by  the  handing  over  of  that  portion 
of  the  conquered  territory  which  could  be  properly  gov- 
erned by  its  own  people.  Nooneexpectsthatalarge  num- 
ber of  Americans  will  settle  permanently  in  the  Philip- 
pines nor  is  there  anything  to  indicate  that  American 
statemen  so  desire.  The  same  may  be  said  of  leading 
statesmen  of  many  other  countries.  If  Baron  Kaneko 
had  said  that  statesmen  are  keenly  aUve  to  the  importance 
of  securing  markets  for  the  products  of  their  respective 
countries  in  these  other  lands  he  would  have  been  far 
nearer  the  mark,  but  such  an  ambition  includes  every 
country,  England,  America,  Germany  want  trade  in 
every  country,  the  great  as  well  as  the  small,  the  strong 
as  well  as  the  weak. 

It  seems  to  us  little  less  than  absurd  to  say  that 
India  forms  an  immense  field  for  colonization.  It  already 
has  a  population  of  nearly  300,000,000,  and  the  col- 
onization of  that  country  by  others  would  simply  mean 
the  displacement  of  just  so  much  of  the  native  popula- 
tion, the  alienation  of  just  so  much  wealth  and  the  cut- 
ting off  of  just  so  much  opportunity  for  native  industry. 
In  none  of  the  countries  mentioned  is  there  much  space 
to  form  a  spill  way  for  the  surplus  population  of  more 
crowded  countries.  The  law  works  both  ways  and  these 
statesmen  who  are  looking  out  for  opportunities  to  col- 
onize find  that  the  first  duty  they  have  is  to  prevent 
themselves  being  swamped  by  other  more  teeming  peo- 
ples. Population  like  water  seeks  a  level  and,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  population  of  every  land  would 
depend  precisely  upon  the  relative  capacity  of  that  land 
to  support  a  population.  Other  things  not  being  equal, 
we  find  population  unevenly  distributed,  but  the  enorm- 
ous flow  of  immigration  into  America  and  the  centrifugal 
force  of  China's  overpopulation  show  that  the  over- 
throw of  artificial  barriers  is  constantly  tending  toward 
this  equilibrium  or  level. 

This  being  confessedly  true  Baron  Kaneko's  remarks 
amount  to  the  cold-blooded  proposition  that  the  aim  of 
modern  statemen  is  to  seize  upon  territory  not  their  own 
and  use  it  for  the  expansion  of  selfish  interests  at  the  ex- 
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pense  of  the  natives  of  those  lands.  We  repudiate  this 
slander  in  toto.  There  may  be  some  small  souls  who  have 
such  a  narrow  view  of  life  and  of  history  as  this  but  we 
sincerely  believe  they  are  the  great  exception. 

Baron  Kaneko  is  evidently  speaking  from  what  he 
conceives  to  be  the  standpoint  of  the  Japanese  people. 
It  might  be  worth  while  to  ask  why  it  is  that  Japan 
wants  to  find  an  outlet  for  surplus  popualtion.  We  come 
face  to  face  with  a  paradox  at  the  very  start  for  if  there 
is  anything  evidently  true  about  Japan  it  is  that  she  as- 
pires to  become  a  great  manufacturing  and  distributing 
center  like  England.    If  so  she  cannot  spare  a  single  man 
or  woman.    The  rapid  growth  of  her  industries  demands 
that  people  stay  at  home  rather  than  run  away.     What 
she  wants  is  raw  material  and  markets.     Population 
does  not  depend  upon  area  of  soil  except  in  nomadic  and 
agricultural  countries  and,  given  all  the  raw  material 
and  all  the  markets  necessarj",  Japan  could  support  a 
population  four  times  as  great  as  that  she  now  has.     It 
stands  to  reason  then  that  the  distribution  of  Japan's 
population  especially  into  agricultural  countries  will  de- 
feat her  purpose  of  becoming  a  great  industrial  people ; 
she  will  remain  a  predominantly  agricultural  race.     Her 
legitimate  ambition  demands  concentration  rather  than 
dissipation.  Industrialism  is  centripetal,  not  centrifugal. 
If  it  is  true  that  Japan  actually  needs  to  get  rid  of 
part  of  her  population ,  it  must  be  due  to  one  of  two 
reasons;  either  industrialism  has  not  kept  pace  with 
growth  of  population  or  else  the  people,  through  the  adop- 
tion of  western  ideas  have  acquired  needs  faster  than  they 
have  acquired  the  ability  to  secure  the  satisfaction  of 
those  needs.    To  state  it  in  condensed  form  and  with 
perhaps  a  tinge  of  hyperbola,  the  clerk  on  forty  yen  a 
month  wants  to  drink  champagne  but  can't  afford  it 
unless  he  can  do  the  work  of  four  clerks  and  absorb  their 
salaries.    The  other  three  must  colonize ! 

Bringing  the  question  down  to  its  Koreail  phase,  the 
only  one  in  which  this  magazine  is  legitimately  interest- 
ed, we  draw  the  natural  conclusion  that  Baron  Kane- 
ko advocates  the  sending  into  Korea  a  large  number  of 
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Japanese.  The  only  opening  immediately  apparent  for 
these  men  is  that  of  agriculture,  for  the  soil  is  the  only- 
asset  immediately  available.  Commerce  requires  time 
for  its  development.  The  soil,  like  the  poor,  is  ever  with 
us.  Colonization  will  mean,  then,  an  immediate  and  en- 
ormous acquisition  of  land  in  the  peninsula.  As  we  have 
before  stated,  the  Japanese  will  not  be  content  to  take 
up  land  that  the  Koreans  have  hitherto  considered  too 
poor  to  cultivate.  They  will  demand  and  obtain  good 
land.  Let  us  suppose  that  50,000  people  come.  The 
land  and  houses  and  implements  necessary  for  their  sup- 
port and  vshelter  will  cost  at  least  200  yen  per  man  or  a 
total  of  yen  10,000,000,  but  Baron  Kaneko  says  that  the 
population  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  400»000  per  year. 
Of  this  a  mere  50,000  would  be  an  absurdly  small  frac- 
tion. Who  is  to  provide  the  money  for  this  settlement  ? 
Surely  the  Japanese  go vemment  cannot.  The  truth  is 
that  the  land  will  be  taken  at  a  merely  nominal  price 
just  as  everything  has  been  taken  here.  But  what  about 
the  increase  of  Korea's  population  ?  It  amounts  in  all 
probability  to  at  least  100,000  a  year.  These  must  be 
looked  after  as  well.  No  reasonable  man  will  be  able  to 
deny  that  Baron  Kaneko's  plan  will  be  a  crushing  blow 
to  the  progress  and  welfare  of  the  Korean  people.  Em- 
igration to  Canada,  where  there  are  millions  of  acres 
still  lying  fallow,  is  one  thing,  but  to  Korea  where  every 
nook  in  the  hills  in  cultivated  to  its  fullest  extent  it  bears 
a  very  different  complexion. 

Baron  Kaneko  says  that  "The  great  majority  of  peo- 
ple think  we  are  not  a  colonizing  nation  but  we  are.  For 
many  years  we  have  had  no  opportunity  to  prove  it. 
Three  hundred  years  ago  Japan  was  the  greatest  col- 
onizing nation  in  the  world.  We  colonized  China,  Man- 
churia and  Korea.''  Here  we  begin  to  see  what  sort  of 
arguments  the  Baron  brings  forward.  Three  hundred 
years  ago  Hideyoshi,  a  blood-thirsty  usurper,  determined 
to  conquer  China  by  way  of  Korea.  He  hurled  his  army 
of  trained  cut-throats  upon  the  peninsula  but  was  de- 
feated and  driven  back  into  the  southern  part  of  the 
country.     There  they  were  obliged  to  till  the  fields  for 
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their  own  support  because  the  Korean  naval  power  made 
it  impossible  to  escape  to  Japan.  For  seven  years  they 
endured  this  enforced  exile  and  then  by  a  desperate  at- 
tempt, homesick  and  half  famished  they  broke  through 
the  cordon  of  Korean  boats  and  got  away  home.  A  few 
hundred  who  had  married  Korean  women  remained  and 
were  almost  immediately  absorbed  in  the  Korean  popula- 
tion. A  few  years  later  the  Japanese  humbly  asked  if 
they  might  make  a  commercial  station  at  Fusan.  After 
long  hesitation  this  was  granted  but  the  number  of  Japan- 
ese was  strrictly  fimited  and  they  were  closely  confined  to 
certain  narrow  limits.  And  this  is  what  Baron  Kaneko 
calls  great  colonizing !  The  truth  is  that  at  that  very  time 
Spain  had  probably  a  thousand  colonists  to  Japan's  one. 
Japan  and  China  were  at  swords  points  and  that  Japan 
colonized  in  China  or  Manchuria  in  any  genuine  sense  is 
inconceivable.  It  is  very  unfortunate  for  the  Baron's 
contention  that  he  uses  such  an  argument  as  this.  The 
spasmodic  attempt  at  expansion  made  by  Hideyoshi 
served  but  to  illustrate  the  lack  of  the  very  quality  the 
Baron  would  attenpt  to  demonstrate.  But  even  if  it 
were  true  that  Japan  had  once  been  a  colonizing  power, 
the  fact  that  in  1868  she  had  not  a  single  colony  would 
prove  that  she  was  at  that  time  no  colonizer.  One  might 
as] well  say  that  Spain  is  a  great  colonial  power  simply 
because  at  one  time  she  was  such. 

4 

When  'asked  whether  Japan  intends  to  enforce  in 
Korea  the  same  policy  she  has  enforced  in  Formosa  the 
Baron  made  an  evasive  reply  but  said  that  in  some  re- 
spects the  policy  would  be  the  same.  A  few  days  ago 
we  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman,  who  crossed  the 
Pacific  on  the  same  boat  with  the  Japanese  peace  com- 
missioner, saying  that  on  that  boat  he  met  a  gentleman 
who  had  long  been  a  resident  in  Formosa  and  who  said 
that  the  administration  of  affairs  there  was  almost  a 
perfect  counterpart  of  the  methods  in  Korea  as  set  forth 
in  the  pages  of  The  Korea  Review.  But  the  Baron 
adds  "Their  inherited  customs  we  will  allow  them  to 
maintain  so  long  as  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  neces- 
sary limitations  of  loyalty  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Jap- 
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anese  govfemment,"  In  spite  of  the  mixed  metaphor  we 
take  this  to  mean  loyalty  to  the  Japanese  Emperor. 
**We  shall  encourage  the  Koreans  to  maintain  whatever 
is  dear  to  them  in  a  legendary  way,  but  also  encourage  a 
spirit  of  loyalty  to  Japan."  Every  word  of  this  might 
be  spoken  by  a  Russian  about  Poland.  It  all  breathes 
the  spirit  of  absolute  and  final  extinction  of  Korea  as  a 
nation.  Now  this  goes  far  bej'^ond  the  bounds  of  a  mere 
protectorate.  It  means  the  definite  absorption  of  Korea 
by  Japan  for  all  time.  But  more  follows  and  worse. 
**They  are  a  people  whom  it  will  be  easy  to  manage. 
They  are  not  war  like,  they  are  not  troublesome,  but 
they  are  of  rather  a  low  order  of  intelligence — what  you 
would  call  stupid  in  this  country  (America).  We  shall 
not  encourage  intermarriage  between  Japanese  colonists 
and  the  Koreans.  On  the  contrary  we  shall  oppose  it 
very  vigorously.  We  shall  consider  the  Koreans  as  a 
lower  race.'*  A  lower  race,  forsooth ! '  Inferior  intelli- 
gence !  When  the  Korean  has  outwitted  the  Japanese  at 
every  turn  for  the  past  thirty  years  in  the  game  of  di- 
plomacy, being  compelled  by  military  weakness  to  use 
cunning  instead  of  brute  force !  A  race  equal  to  the  Jap- 
anese in  natural  intelligence  and  greatly  superior  in 
plysique  and  temperament.  This  Japanese  gentleman 
throws  out  his  chest  and  says  **a  lower  race,'*  when 
many  of  his  countrymen  in  Korea  go  about  more  than 
half  naked  through  the  streets  of  Seoul  to  the  disgust 
and  scandal  of  the  Koreans;  when  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
kick  and  beat  and  rob  the  Koreans  right  and  left,  as  has 
been  proved  over  and  over  again ;  when,  baffled  in  their 
attempt  to  browbeat  the  Korean  government  into  giv- 
ing up  a  valuable  concession  absolutely  without  com- 
pensation, they  have  the  best  and  most  loyal  Korean  of- 
ficial driven  from  office  to  make  room  for  a  creature  of 
their  own,  who  will  sell  his  own  land  for  money ; 
w^hen  they  build  in  Seoul  in  a  prominent  site  a  huge 
brothel,  housing  hundreds  of  the  votaries  of  vice,  and 
flaunt  it  in  the  face  of  Koreans,  who,  corrupt  enough, 
God  knows,  have  the  grace  to  hide  their  infamy  from  the 
public  eye. 
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He  will  consider  them  a  lower  race ;  will  oppose  in- 
termarriage ;  will,  in  fine,  stamp  the  Korean  beneath  his 
heel  for  all  time  and  exterminate  him.  There  is  not  one 
word  of  genuine  sympathy  nor  a  hint  at  real  helpfulness, 
and  we  venture  the  opinion  that  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  few  leading  ipen  the  words  of  Barc)n  Kaneko  voice 
the  sentiment  of  the  whole  Japanese  people.  They  de- 
scribe with  wonderful  exactitude  the  attitude  of  the  Jap- 
anese in  Korea  today,  and  they  demonstrate  the  lack  of 
the  primary  and  fundamental  qualifications  for  a  suc- 
cessful handling  of  the  Korean  people. 

Witness  the  closing  words  of  this  characteristic  inter- 
view. **The  dominating  note  in  Japan's  colonial  policy 
will  be  a  blending  of  kindness  with  firmness,  a  course 
midway  between  that  adopted  by  England  and  Russia." 
Will  any  student  of  history,  or  of  contemporaneous  gov- 
ernment show  us  how  a  blending  of  firmness  and  kindness 
will  result  in  a  course  midway  between  that  of  England 
and  Russia?  Is  England  lacking  in  kindness  or  is  it 
that  Russia  is  lacking  in  firmness,  or  is  it  vice  versa.  No, 
it  is  plain  that  this  is  mere  word-juggling.  The  truth  is 
that  in  Korea  Japan  has  proved  herself  neither  kind  nor 
firm.  She  has  evinced  the  narrowest  kind  of  selfishness 
and  at  the  same  time  a  curious  lack  of  firmness.  The 
latter  is  due  to  the  attempt  to  carry  out  impossible 
schemes,  financial,  economic  and  industrial.  If  Korea  is 
to  be  bandied  properl3''  by  the  Japanese  it  must  be  by  a 
\try  different  stamp  of  man  from  Baron  Kaneko. 


The  Korean  Customs  Service. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  most  prominent  de- 
partments of  the  Korean  government  is  and  for  many 
years  has  been,  the  Maritime  Customs.  It  has  been  the 
battle  ground  of  more  than  one  international  quarrel, 
the  sweetest  nut  to  crack  in  all  the  basket.  The  interest 
which  it  inspires  is  doubtless  based  upon  the  fact  that  it 
represents  ready  mone}',  spot  cash ;  and  that  is  the  most 
attractive  fortn  which  the  god  of  wealth  ever  assumes. 
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There  have  been  three  important  crises  in  the  history 
of  the  Korean  Customs,  one  when  it  was  taken  over  by 
the  paternal  hand  of  China  to  be  used  as  a  lever  for  the 
hoisting  into  power  her  claim  to  suzerainty  which  had 
been  somewhat  impaired;  second  when  the  Russians  play- 
ed their  Httle  gaaie  soon  after  the  Jap^n-China  war ;  and 
third  the  crisis  which  now  faces  it  in  the  form  of  a  change 
from  practically  British  control  to  Japanese. 

The  retirement  of  J.  McLeavy  Brown,  C.M.G.,  from 
the  control  of  the  Korean  Customs  is  an  event  of  high 
importance  to  this  people  and  its  consequences  will  be 
far-reaching.  There  could  be  no  more  fitting  time  and  no 
more  fitting  place  in  which  to  review  this  gentleman's 
career  in  Korea  than  now  and  in  the  pages  of  this 
Review.  We  propose  therefore  to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of 
the  most  important  points  in  this  career  and  to  ask  the 
question  whether  and  how  far  this  change  will  be  of 
benefit  to  all  parties  concerned. 

Dr.  Brown  came  to  China  in  1881,  so  he  was  already 
an  old  resident  of  the  Far  East  and  well  acquainted  with 
its  problems  when  in  1893  he  was  appointed  to  fill  the 
position  of  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Korean  Customs. 
This  place  had  been  filled  by  Von  Mollendorff,  Merrill, 
Schoenicke  and  Morgan,  and  when  Dr.  Brown  took  over 
the  office  he  found  it  thoroughly  established  and  work- 
ing with  that  ease  and  snccess  which  would  naturally  be 
guaranteed  by  the  character  of  the  men  who  had  preced- 
ed him. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  the  war  clouds  began  to  gather 
and  in  the  following  year  they  broke,  but  failed  to  cause 
the  flood  which  was  predicted.  It  was  only  a  gentle 
shower  and  after  the  bubble  of  Chinese  arrogance  had 
been  pricked  by  a  few  Japanese  bayonets  the  sun  came 
out  again  leaving  Korea  cast  off  from  her  old  moorings 
and  without  doubt  somewhat  homesick  to  get  back  un- 
der the  maternal  wing  of  China  again.  But  this  was 
not  possible.  Japan  had  decided  that  Korea  must  be  in- 
dependent in  spite  of  herself.  They  say  that  some  raeo 
are  bom  great,  some  achieve  greatness  and  some  have 
greatness  thrust  upon  them.    So  with  Korea,  she  did  not 
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attain  independence  but  she  had  it  thrust  upon  her.  It 
would  have  been  agrand  thino;  if  properly  used,  but  after 
the  war  it  began  to  appear  that  there  was  too  great  a 
contrast  between  the  administration  of  the  Customs  and 
of  the  other  fiscal  departments  of  the  government.  Jap- 
an was  attempting  to  get  hold  of  the  situation  which 
was  quite  new  to  her  and  she  found  it  hard  work. 
Things  were  not  going  smoothly  but  there  was  one  man 
who  could  bring  order  out  of  Korea's  financial  chaos, 
and  so  Dr.  Brown  was  given  complete  control  of  the  rev- 
enue which  the  Customs  brought  in.  He  Wxas  authoriz- 
ed to  put  this  money  in  the  bank  in  his  own  name  and 
thus  make  it  impossible  of  withdrawal  without  his  signa* 
ture.  This  immediately  made  him  both  friends  and 
enemies  for  he  no  sooner  had  things  well  in  hand  before 
he  began  refusing  foolish  and  extravagant  demands  for 
money  on  the  part  of  various  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  officials  found  to  their  dismay  that  the 
Customs  revenues  could  no  longer  be  their  plaything. 
Only  plans  that  were  well  worked  out  and  that  promised 
definite  results  were  sanctioned  and  paid  for  by  the  Chief 
Commissioner.  The  natural  result  was  that  without 
holding  any  other  position  he  practically  had  the  casting 
vote  in  very  many  matters  of  government  which  required 
the  expenditure  of  money,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
Korean  officials  were  seldom  interested  in  any  matters 
that  did  not  involve  such  expenditure.  This  strict  con- 
trol of  the  government  money  was  very  galling  to  that 
class  of  officials  who  considered  the  money  their  legiti- 
mate loot  and  Dr.  Brown  was  made  to  feel  that  while 
they  dared  not  stultify  themselves  by  openly  attacking 
him  these  people  would  rejoice  to  get  the  •*knife  into 
him." 

Then  came  the  startling  events  of  the  closing  months 
of  1895  which  checked  so  effectively  the  Japanese  plans 
and  jammed  the  Korean  helm  down  hard  toward  Russia. 
At  that  time  the  Russian  Legation  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
Waeber,  a  broad-minded  and  statesman-like  man  who 
though  always  working  in  the  interests  of  his  own  coun- 
try did  so  in  a  much  better  way  than  his  immediate  sue- 
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cessors.     It  was  at  his  desire  that  Dr.  Brown  was  given 
enlarged   power  and   was  placed  in  control  of  the  entire 
finances  of  Korea  in  March  1896.    For  nearly  two  years 
Dr.- Brown  held  this  important  position  and  they  may  be 
called   the  bri;,^htest  and  most  hopeful  years  that  Korea 
has  seen  for  a  century.     There  was  an  instant  and  mark- 
ed change  in   the  ruinous    financial    method  that    had 
previously  prevailed.      When   money   was   requisitioned 
from  the  treasury   Mr.  Brown  had  the  extremely  awk- 
ward habit  of  asking  why  and  and  how  the  money    was 
to  be  used  and,  still  worse,  to  keep  his  eye  on    it   till  it 
had  actualU'  been  put  to  the  use  specified  and  had  accom- 
plished the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.      This 
naturally  gave  a   host  of  officials  something  very  like  a 
chill,  for  money  in  Korea  is  like  a  flock  of  sheep  that  may 
start  along  the  right  road  but  soon  scatters  to  right  and 
left; 

The  main  problem  which  Mr  Brown  found  confront- 
ing him  in  his  new  and  highly  responsible  position  was 
the  loan  of  three  million  yen  which  the  government  had 
obtained  from  the  Japanese  when  Count  Inouye  was  act- 
ing as  minister  in  Seoul  in  1895.  Mn  Brown  considered 
that  Korea  was  endangering  hereself  b3'^  getting  into  the 
clutches  of  money  lenders  and  he  shrewdly  suspected  that 
the  loan  was  made  by  Japan  not  so  much  to  help  Korea  ' 
out  of  financial  difficultv,  which  in  fact  did  not  exist,  as 
to  form  a  useful  handle  in  time  to  come.  He  urged 
that  this  was  about  the  only  way  Korea  could  really 
incur  peril,  and  he  bent  his  energies  to  the  task  of  cast- 
ing off  the  net  that  was  beginning  to  entangle  the 
country.  There  were  plenty  of  lines  along  which  retrench- 
ment was  possible,  for  the  government  revenues  had 
been  used  in  a  most  careless  way.  He  began  by  refusing 
funds  for  the  employment  of  more  useless  soldiers.  This 
was  an  immediate  necessity  and  was  attended  to  at  once. 
Then  Mr.  Brown  formulated  two  rules  which  struck  at 
the  very  root  of  the  troubles  in  Korea.  The  nrst  one  was 
to  have  each  department  in  the  government  keep  in  its 
own  hands  the  nomination  for  appointments  in  that  de- 
partment, and  to  have  all  appointments,  so  far  as  pos- 
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sible,  made  by  priority  in  service  and  by  merit.  This  rule 
immediately  made  both  friends  and  enemies.  The  leading 
officials  had  been  accustomed  to  fill  positions  in  any  and 
every  department  at  will  without  regard  to  fitness  or 
age.  Of  course  they  were  very  much  scandalized.  The 
minor  employees  of  the  government  however  recognized 
the  rule  as  an  excellent  one,  especially  since  it  prevented 
incompetents  being  placed  over  them  in  office.  The  second 
rule  was  that  when  any  official  resigned  or  died  or  was 
removed  the  position  should  not  be  filled  again  unless 
there  was  some  actual  work  connected  with  it  besides 
that  of  merely  coming  around  to  the  office  to  draw  pay. 
This  excellent  rule  was  more  necessary  than  appeared  on 
its  face,  for  it  has  long  been  th .»  custom  in  Korea  for  men 
to  pay  good  money  for  a  position  simply  so  as  to  be  able 
to  attach  the  name  of  the  office  to  their  names  and  reap 
credit  for  greatness  among  their  acquaintances.  Having 
been  appointed,  their  main  thought  is  to  avoid  all  duties 
devolving  upon  them.  If  they  cannot  possibly  avoid  the 
w.ork  they  resign,  but  they  still  retain  the  name  of  the  of- 
fice and  the  glory  attached  thereto.  These  two  rules  pro- 
mised to  work  a  revolution  in  Korean  upper  circles.  The 
whole  conservatism  of  the  country  sprang  to  arms 
against  what  was  thought  to  be  an  encroachment  upon 
official  prerogative.    But  Dr.  Brown  stood  firm. 

Soon  after  this  good  work  began  an  old  gentleman 
of  the  conservative  type  was  appointed  Minister  of 
Finance  and  immediately  nominated  twenty-four  of  his 
relatives  to  office  under  him.  Dr.  Brown  demurred  and 
for  a  short  time,  to  use  the  language  of  hyperbola  **there 
were  razors  flying  tht^^ugh  the  air.'*  It  was  a  test  case 
and  aroused  intense  excitement.  Dr.  Brown  wiselv  com- 
promised  by  allowing  a  few  of  these  men  to  become  gen- 
uine incumbents  but  even  these  were  quietly  disposed  of  ' 
after  they  had  been  paid  a  single  month's  salary,  and 
the3'  retired  to  their  former  st  <te. 

For  one  year  and  eight  months  Dr.  Brown  continued 
to  hold  this  position  and  during  even  that  short  time  he 
saved  enough  money  to  pay  off  two  millions  of  the  debt. 
The  Japanese  were  not  highly  pleased  at  this.   They  were 
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q  lite  willing  to  let  the  debt  stand  and  the  interest  ac- 
eumiilate  to  the  sure  weakening  of  the  Korean  govern- 
meot.  This  was  frustrated  and  the  finances  of  the  coun- 
try were  brought  up  to  a'high  state  of  excellence.  Two 
year  later  the  Japanese  were  paid  Y75Q.O0()  on  the  final 
million,  but  asked  that  the  remaining  Y250,O0U  be  kt 
stand.  This  was  so  small  a  sum  as  to  cause  no  embar- 
assment  to  the  government  and  so  Dr.  Brown  allowed  it 
to  stand  unpaid  for  the  time  being. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  his  activities  all 
this  time  were  confined  to  this  one  line.  He  busied  him- 
self in  various  other  public  matters  of  importance.  He 
began  the  good  work  of  repairing  the  streets  in  Seoul 
and  its  suburbs.  Even  the  main  strcL-ts  of  the  city  had 
become  narrowed  by  successive  encroaehme.its  until  two 
carts  could  hardly  pass  each  other.  They  had  to  be 
widened  by  the  purchase  of  property  on  either  side.  It 
speaks  volumes  for  the  care  and  tact  of  Dr.  Brown  that 
this  work,  involving  the  taking  over  of  thousands  of 
Korean  houses,  should  have  been  accompti^-hcd  without 
any  complaint  being  made.  The  reason  was  that  every 
Korean  received  at  least  the  minimum  market  price  of 
his  property.  Dr.  Brown's  course  in  this  respect,  as  in 
most  other  respects,  was  in  brilliant  contrast  to  the  Jap- 
anese methods  which  have  rightly  caused  the  most  intense 
opposition  and  have  been  shown  to  lie  but  a  small  re- 
move from  robberii-. 

Under  the  energetic  management  of  Dr.  Brown  three 
miles  of  streets  in  the  city  and  twenty  miles  outside  were 
widened,  graded  and  made  thoroughly  capable  of  carry- 
ing the  traffic  with  ease  and  expedition.  Three  main 
roads  were  built  from  the  city  to  the  river.  The  valuable 
work  of  cutting  a  good  cart  road  through  the  Peking 
■  Pass  was  successfully  carried  out  and  will  remain  a  last- 
ing monument  to  the  energy  of  Dr.  Brown.  This  latter 
work  cost  Y8,600.  It  has  sometimes  lieen  erroneously 
considered  to  be  a  gift  from  Mr  Waeber,  but  the  facts 
areas  follows:  After  the  king's  flight  to  the  Russian 
Legation  he  made  a  present  of  some  VI  5,000  to  Mr. 
Waeber  but  the  latter  declined.    He  snn\  however  that  if 
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the  king  wished  to  give  it  to  some  paplic  cause  he  could 
place  it  well.  The  king  consented  and  part  of  the  money 
went  into  the  Peking  Pass.  It  was  an  immense  misfor- 
tune for  Korea  that  Mr.  Waeber  was  removed.  We  shall 
not  soon  see  his  like  again  from  the  Court  of  the  Czar. 

While  Mr.  Brown  was  in  control  of  the  national 
finances,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  finances  of  the' 
Imperial  Household,  which  was  an  important  item.  The 
constant  tendency  toward  the  centralization  of  power 
had  made  this  a  serious  matter.  It  August  1897  Mr. 
Kir  Alexaieff  arrived  from  Russia.  He  was  connected 
with  the  Russian  Chinese  Bank,  a  large  and  powerful  or- 
ganization that  had  lately  been  established.  He  came 
at  the  reguest  of  Mr.  Waeber  to  take  charge  of  the  ac- 
counts of  the  palace.  So  far  as  Mr.  Brown  was  concerned 
this  was  not  a  move  against  him,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of 
Mr.  Waeber,  and  if  the  latter  had  been  retained  in  the 
Legation  the  difficulties  that  followed  would  never  have 
arisen.  Of  course  this  Russian  move  was  anathematized 
by  Japan  who  saw  in  it  the  fastening  upon  Korea  of  Rus- 
sian influence.  Well,  under  the  circumstances  one  would 
not  have  expected  Mr.  Waeber  to  work  in  any  one  else's 
interest  than  those  of  Russia.  Japan  had  driven  herself 
from  the  field  by  her  utter  lack  of  tact  and  by  the  abom- 
inable crime  against  the  Korean  Imperial  House  which 
was  condoned. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  was  in  AlexaieflF's  mind 
in  taking  up  his  position '  but  he  doubtless  had  great 
faith  in  Russia's  newly  acquired  influence  at  the  Korean 
Court  and  he  was  ambitious  to  play  a  leading  part  in 
the  events  which  should  result  from  that  influence.  So 
long  as  Mr.  Waeber  remained  in  the  Legation  all  went 
well  but  hardly  had  Alexaieff"  been  installed  in  his  office 
when  it  became  known  that  Mr.  Waeber  was  to  be  re- 
moved to  make  room  for  de  Speyer.  Comment  was 
various  but  the  general  impression  in  Seoul  was  that  the 
Russian  government  thought  Mr.  Waeber  had  not  taken 
fiill  advantage  of  the  influence  he  had  acquired  over  the 
king,  that  the  situation  should  be  pushed  to  its  fiill 
fruitage.  The  actions  of  Mr.  Waeber's  successor  bears  out 
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this  theory,  but  it  was  a  monumental  blunder.  Had 
Russia  retained  Mr.  Waeber  in  power  and  exercised  a  wise 
but  firm  and  kindly  hold  upon  the  king  she  could  have 
established  a  lasting  influence  upon  Korea  but  by  pres- 
sing her  claims  and  grasping  after  every  advantage  pos- 
sible she  inevitably  awakened  suspicion  and  opposition 
among  Korean  officials  and  also,  though  more  slowly,  in 
the  palace. 

De  SpcA'er  came  in  the  Autumn  of  1897  and  immediate- 
ly began  a  course  of  braggadocio  and  browbeatingwhich 
were  quite  in  keeping  with  certain  Russian  methods  as  ill- 
ustrated in  the  war  just  terminated.   Waeber  and  deSpeyer 
were  at  the  very  antipodes  as  diplomats.      The  contrast 
was  startling.      Mr.  Waeber  had  been  on  friendly  terms 
with  all  foreigners  but  shortly  after  deSpeyer's arrival  he 
\vras  heard  to  sav  that  he  would  soon  run  all  Americans 
out  of  the  country.     The  event  proved  the  quality  of  his 
prescience.    He  immediately  began  to  use  Alexaieff  as  a 
tool  to  secure  the  removal  of  Dr.  Brown.    In  order  to  do 
this  he  played  upon  the  wounded  vanity  and  depleted 
finances  of  those  evil  officials   who  had  been  forced  to 
fold   their  harpy  wings  under  the  influence  of  the  Brown 
narcotic.    The  crisis  came  about  the  middle  of  November. 
Dr.  Brown  had  not  vacated  his  position  nor  surrendered 
any  of  his  prerogatives,  but  just  at  that  Autumn  season 
the  government  officials  in  England   were  having  their 
holiday  and  seemed  not  to  be  aware  of  what  was  going 
on.    Dr.  Brown  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  without  effiective 
backing.      So  on  that  fifteenth  of  November  the  oflficials 
under  Dr.  Brown  refused  to  carry  out  his  orders  and  for 
the  time  being  he  was  helpless.    Alexaieff"  dropped  in  and 
gently  hinted  that  Dr.  Brown  might  find  it  convenient  to 
retire  but  the  latter  showed  no  sign  whatever  of  surren- 
der.  He  cheerfully  said  that  he  had  no  thought  of  retiring 
and  that  if  Mr.  Alexaieff"  wanted  to  work  for  the  Korean 
government  there  was  plenty  of  work  for  two  men  to  do. 
He  declined  to  act  under  Alexaieff^s  orders  and  for  once  in 
his  life  the  buoyant  young  Russian  found  himself  **up 
against'*  a  clear  headed  and  purposeful  Englishman  who 
could  afford  to  bide  his  time  and  wait  for  a  tardy  govern- 
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ment  to  vindicate  his  confidence  in  it.  Meanwhile  the 
Koreans  were  executing  a  war  dance  over  what  they 
fondly  dreamed  to  be  Dr.  Brown's  expiring  influence. 
Some  hundred  boxes  of  silver  dollars  containing  two 
hundred  each  were  taken  from  his  carefully  collected 
treasure  and  carried  into  the  palace  where  the  officials 
made  merry  over  it  as  the  first  fruits  of  their  victory 
over  Dr.  Brown.  They  danced  about  it  with  glee  and 
threw  handfuls  of  it  to  the  coolies  who  stood  about. 

At  the  time  of  his  assumption  of  treasury  control  Dr. 
Brown  had  taken  in  hand  the  mint  and  had  carried  it  on 
in  a  successful  manner.  The  nickel  coinage  was  never 
allowed  to  go  to  a  discount.  A  wise  control  of  the  out- 
put kept  up  its  credit.  But  now  the  mint  began  pouring 
out  a  flood  of  nickels  which  soon  made  them  a  drug  on 
the  market  and  for  the  first  time  they  fell  below  par. 
Alexaieff  who  had  it  in  hand  exercised  no  control  what- 
ever but  allowed  the  offici.ils  to  do  whatever  they  pleas- 
ed. Herein  lay  Russia's  only  power  over  Korea,  the  will- 
ingness to  let  her  go  on  her  own  corrupt  and  suicidal  way 
withput  check  or  curb.  The  mint  never  went  back  into 
Dr.  Brown  hands  again  and  the  present  condition  of  af- 
fairs is  the  legitimate  result. 

Alexaieff" immediately  doubled  all  the  official  salaries, 
which  brought  down  upon  his  head  the  blessings  of 
countless  rascals  and  proved  him  to  be  the  long-sought 
deliverer  who  should  cut  the  apron-strings  of  the  Brown 
regime.  No  sooner  were  thcA'  cut  than  the  toddling  in- 
fants walked  straight  over  the  precipice  hand  in  hand 
with  the  sapient  Alexaieff".  And  it  was  a  genuine  preci- 
pice, for  before  long  the  British  government  came  back 
from  its  grouse  shooting  and  began  to  ask  questions. 
The  mice  had  been  playing  and  had  even  begun  nibbling 
the  cheese.  But  with  one  sweep  of  its  hand  all  that  was 
changed.  A  fleet  of  British  boats  dropped  anchor  in 
Chemulpo  Harbor  and  the  same  question  that  had  been 
asked  at  Port  Hamilton  ten  years  before  was  repeated  in 
even  more  persuasive  accents.  The  Russian  government 
suddenl}'  awoke  to  the  fact  that  in  place  of  a  statesman 
they   had  placed  a  braggart  and  blunderer  in  Seoul  and 
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that  their  toy  financier  was  making  himself  the  latighirtgf 
stock  of  all  sensible  peopk.     There  is  one  good  thing" 
about  Russia,  that  she  gives  her  diplomats  large  discre- 
tion but  punishes  them  in  proportion  to  their  misuse  of 
that  power.     De  Speyer  was  doubtless  given  discretion- 
ary power  to  press  home  Russia's  claims  which  were 
based  on  the  hospitality  shown  the  king,  but  when  the 
Russian  Minister  backed  up  his  blundering  effort  by  the 
statement  that  such  was  the  will  of  the  Czar  and  the  lat- 
ter began  to  be  smiled  at  therefore,  the  Russian  govern- 
ment turned  upon  the  disconsolate  de  Speyer  that  should- 
er which  leans  against  the  pole  and  he  forthwith  faded , 
The  height  of  his  braggadocio  measured  the  depth  of  his 
fall  and  the  fall  was  made  doubly  grievous  by  the  enthusi- 
asm with  which  the  Korean  government  accepted  his  of- 
fer to  remove  Alexaieff  and  the  Russian  military  officers^ 
It  also  meant  de  Speyer's  removal  fron\  Seoul  and  when 
Matunine  had  been  succeeded  by   PavloflF  a  new  line  of 
muscovite   indirection    had    to   be   devised   which  was 
neither  of  Waeber  nor  de  Speyer  stamp,  neither  as  states- 
manlike  as  the  former  nor  as  bluffly  and  honestly  black- 
guardly as  the  latter ;  something  halfway  between,  where 
machiavellianism  holds  sway. 

But  whether  thus  or  so.  Dr.  Brown  came  back  into  a 
considerable  part  of  his  former  power.  He  still  had 
complete  control  of  the  Customs  revenue,  and  the  govern- 
ment engaged  to  employ  no  one  else  in  the  treasury  de- 
partment. It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  British 
government  did  not  insist  that  he  be  g^ven  all  the  power 
he  had  before.  Nothing  could  have  been  better  for  Korea, 
It  would  have  rapidly  cleared  up  the  corruption  that  was 
gnawing  at  the  vivals  of  Korea;  the  war  just  ended 
would  never  have  been  fought.  Everybody  would  have 
been  better  off,  especially  Koreans. 

But  in  spite  of  all.  Dr.  Brown  held  on  with  great 
tenacity  and  with  good  hoi>e  of  bettering  the  condition 
of  Korea.  Though  his  plans  were  narrowed  in  one  direc- 
tion he  compensated  for  it  by  enlarging  them  in  another. 
He  evolved  a  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  complete 
system  of  lighthouses  all  about  the  coast  of  the  penin- 
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Sula;  and  it  is  notorious  that  the  west  coast  of  this  coun- 
try is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  for  navigation  in  all 
the  Far  Bast.  He  began  right  by  putting  aside  a  million 
and  a  half  yen  to  finance  the  scheme.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  ten  lights  completed  and  working,  three  at 
Fusan,  one  at  Port  Hamilton,  and  the  remainder  scatter- 
ed along  the  west  coast  at  strategic  points.  Two  others 
are  being  built  on  the  west  coast.  Preparations  are  be- 
ing made  to  put  three  at  Kunsan.  The  apparatus  for 
eight  more  has  been  ordered.  Specifications  are  complet- 
ed for  six  besides  these  and  over  and  above  all  this 
eighteen  additional  sites  have  been  selected  for  future  in- 
stallation of  lights.  Seventeen  special  signal  stations 
are  to  be  erected.  Ten  automata  gas  buoys  are  to  be 
fixed  at  important  points  and  a  light  ship  is  to  be  an- 
chored in  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu.  This  is  a  plan  which  if 
carried  out  will  pot  the  Korean  people  and  the  travel- 
ing and  trading  world  still  more  deeply  in  debt  to  Dr. 
Brawn. 

Beside  all  this,  he  was  given  control  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  Y3(X),000  palace  in  Seoul.  The  work  is 
going  on  apace  and  bids  fair  to  result  in  a  building  of 
great  beauty  and  serviceability. 

One  of  his  latest  achievements  is  the  repairing  of  the 
road  between  Seoul  and  the  foreign  cemetery  at  Yang 
Wha-chin.  This  was  an  arduous  and  costly  piece  of  work 
and  one  for  which  the  foreigners  in  Seoul  will  always  be 
grateful. 

You  can  scarcely  look  about  anywhere  in  Seoul  with- 
out seeing  evidences  of  his  public  spirit.  He  was  long 
the  president  of  the  Seoul  Union  and  an  active  supporter. 
He  showed  great  interest  in  the  work  of  providing  a  site 
for  the  Seoul  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and 
both  in  time  and  money  has  contributed  generously  both 
to  this  and  to  many  other  public  institutions  in  Korea. 

Such  are  some  of  the  facts  in  regard  to  this  public 
spirited  and  incorruptible  official  who  has  given  the  best 
twelve  years  of  his  life  to  Korea  and  who  were  be  not  re- 
moved would  still  have  much  to  do  for  her  renovation. 
It  remains  for  us  to  ask  under  what  conditions  this  re- 
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moval  takes  place  and  what  effect  it  will  have  upon  the 
whole  question  of  Korea's  future. 

The  first  of  these  questions  will  require  no  long  answer. 
The  Japanese  have  accjuired  the  power  to  work  their 
will  in  Korea.  Since  the  day  they  drew  up  their  treaty 
with  Korea  in  1 904- guaranteeing  her  independence  they 
have  been  attempting  to  absorb  every  profitable  asset  of 
the  Korean  government.  It  has  been  one  continuous 
and  consistent  course  of  absolute  selfishness  unreliev- 
ed by  a  single  attempt  to  do  anything  directly  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Korean  people.  Here  again  we  have  a 
striking  case  in  point.  The  Japanese  government  has  no 
official  in  its  whole  realm  that  can  l)egin  to  handle  the 
position  as  Dr.  Brow*  has  done  and  can  do.  If  in  their 
vanity  they  think  they  have  they  will  eventually  discover 
their  mistake.  But  this  has  little  weight.  Here  is  a  de- 
finite and  profitable  asset  of  the  Korean  government  and 
must  be  wrenched  from  them  as  other  things  have  been. 
Justice,  education,  enlightenment,  these  are  things  that 
Japan  has  no  thought  of  givingKorea  except  in  the  most 
incidental  sort  of  way.  There  is  not  a  single  note  of  help- 
fulness in  their  entire  policy  as  illustrated  in  the  acts  of 
the  past  two  years.  They  want  ihe  Customs  department 
and  they  will  have  it,  irrespective  of  Dr.  Brown's  long 
and  priceless  services. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  money  they  want.  Their  vani- 
ty is  doubtless  hurt  because  an  important  resource  of 
the  Korean  government  is  still  outside  their  grasp. 

It  is  worth  while  asking  in  what  essential  particular 
this  attempt  to  get  the  Customs  out  of  Dr.  Brown's 
hands  differs  from  that  of  Mr.  KirAlexaieff.  After  ex- 
amining the  case  pretty  carefully  we  have  been  compelled 
tn  (liL-jile  that  there  is  only  one  main  difference  and  that 
is  that  whereas  in  the  former  case  the  British  government 
demurred,  in  this  case  it  acquiesces.  The  justice  of  the 
two  cases  is  the  same.  The  injury  to  Korea  in  case  of 
acf|uiescence  is  practically  the  same,  for  there  is  little 
dnul)t  that  Kir  Alexateff  was  as  capable  of  handUng  the 
servTCf  as  any  Japanese  is  Hkely  to  be.  The  meat  of  the 
matter  lits  in  the  terms  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  in 
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which,  as  we  have  said  before,  everj-one's  interests  are 
guarded  except  those  of  Korea.  For  the  sake  of  personal 
gain  Great  Britain  has  sold  Korea  to  Japan.  England 
has  a  treaty  with  Korea  in  which,  according  to  interna- 
tional law,  she  regards  Korea  as  a  coordinate  power.  It 
is  all  well  enough  to  smile  and  shrug  the  shoulders  but 
so  long  as  right  is  right  and  law  is  law  so  long  will  it  be 
true  that  in  handing  over  Korea  to  the  Japanese  without 
so  much  as  consulting  the  Korean  government,  Great 
Britain  has  stained  her  ermine.  How  long  has  it  been 
since  Anglo-Saxons  have  lost  the  desire  to  see  fair  play 
and  have  begun  to  damn  the  under  dog?  There  is  many 
a  Britisher  in  Korea  today  who  knows  that  given  half  a 
chance,  the  Korean  would  ma4ce  a  good  citizen,  ia  steady, 
worker,  an  honest,  intelligent  man.  But  these  are  no 
days  for  the  exhibition  of  mere  feeling.  Sentiment  has 
become  synonomous  with  sentimentality  and  the  days 
when  ruge^ed  justice  and  impartial  sympathy  moved  the 
makers  of  British  policy  are  apparently  past.  Dr.  Brown 
himself  is  proof  enough  of  what  could  be  done  in  Korea 
if  the  people  could  be  given  a  little  good  advice  and  firm 
but  sympathetic  control.  The  two  years  he  was  iti 
power  he  did,  single  handed,  enough  to  show  that  with 
a  few  more  to  back  him  and  to  help  work  out  his  plans 
Korea  could  become  a  thoroughly  respectable  govern- 
ment. Russia  knocked  that  in  the  head  once,  and  now 
Japan,  instead  of  enlarging  his  powers  fourfold,  as  she 
ought,  is  securing  his  removal  and  with  his  removal  one 
of  the  last  straws  at  which  the  drowning  nation  can 
grasp.  Byron  sung  for  captive  'Greece  and  England 
heard  and  answered.  But  Greece  was  once  a  mighty 
power,  you  say.  Ah,  there's  the  trouble.  Yet,  do  you 
drop  your  alms  into  the  palm  of  him  alone  who  once  was 
strong  and  rich  ?  Do  you  stretch  forth  your  arm  and 
rescue  from  the  grasp  of  violence  that  man  alone  who 
once  was  able  to  defend  himself?  Is  chivalry  at  last 
dead  and  weakness  no  longer  its  own  sufficient  plea  ?  It 
seems  so. 

But  enough  of  this  and  more  than  enough.     As  Dr. 
Brown  leaves  Korea  he  carries  with  him  the  esteem  of  all 
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those  who  love  justice  and  sympathy  and  fair  play.  He 
has  left  behind  him  monuments  that  cannot  be  thrown 
down.  In  history  he  will  be  ksowa  as  the  last  man  to 
work  unselfishly  and  ontiringly  for  the  best  welfare  o£ 
the  Korean  Empire. 


How  Yi  Outwitted  the  Church. 

A  LEGEND  OF  MEDIEVAL  KOREA. 

It  was  centuries  ago  in  the  Korean  middle  ages  when 
Songdo  was  still  the  capital  and  Buddhism  held  sway 
over  the  land.  Yi  was  the  older  of  two  brothers  and 
lived  in  fear  of  having  another  brother,  for  the  law  of 
the  land  was  that  if  a  man  had  three  sons  one  of  them 
must  take  the  tonsure  and  become  a  monk.  It  was  still 
two  years  before  he  could  marry  and  if  during  that  time 
another  brother  should  be  bom  he  would  have  to  leave 
,the  home  life  which  he  loved  and  go  away  to  the  lonely 
life  of  a  hermit  monk.  Every  fiber  of  his  being  protested 
against  this  living  death  but  fate  was  inevitable  and  the 
brother  was  bom. 

Within  a  week  of  this  event  the  abbot  of  a  neighbor- 
ing monastery  sent  word  through  two  of  the  monks  de- 
manding that  Yi  forthwith  appear  and  take  the  tonsure. 
He  feigned  sickness  for  a  time  but  another  and  sterner 
summons  came  and  at  last  the  open  threat  of  the  hierar- 
chy in  case  of  further  delay.  His  father  did  not  vpant 
him  to  go  but  feared  the  anger  of  the  abbot  who  practi- 
cally had  the  power  of  life  and  death  in  the  district.  The 
law  forbade  the  killing  of  any  animal,  even  a  flea,  but  if 
a  man  went  counter  to  the  will  of  the  priesthood  he 
would  suddenly  disappear  and  his  place  would  know  him 
no  more. 

There  was  no  other  course  but  to  comply,  and  the 
young  man  made  ready  to  start.  He  might  he  compel- 
led to  don  the  cowl  of  a  monk  but  he  would  never  be  one 
at  heart,  and  if  an  opportunity  came  he  would  cast  off 
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the  church  and  return  to  the  world.  With  this  in  view 
he  bade  farewell  to  his  family  and  started  out  for  the 
monastery.  He  was  in  company  with  one  of  the  brother- 
hood and  as  they  trudged  along  up  the  valley  leading  to 
the  mountain  monastery  his  companion  explained  to  him 
some  of  the  mysteries  of  the  cult  and  tried  to  arouse  an 
enthusiasm  for  the  new  life  into  which  the  youth  was  en- 
tering. But  it  was  like  blowing  a  dead  fire.  There  was 
no  answering  spark. 

In  the  .course  of  the  remarks  the  monk  told  of  the 
miracle  of  bodily  translation  that  occurred  each  year  at 
old  Halla  Mountain  on  the  island  of  Quelpart  where  a 
monk  ascended  alone  to  a  lofty  ledge  and  from  that 
point  was  suddenly  snatched  up  to  the  abode  of  the 
saints  without  experiencing  physical  death.  The  young 
man  began  to  listen  more  eagerly  and  before  the  narra- 
tive was  done  a  look  of  deep  contentment  as  well  as  of 
determination  came  into  his  face.  He  had  determined  to 
use  this  curious  phenomenon  as  a  door  of  escape  from  the 
monastic  life. 

He  was  something  of  a  materialist  and  the  stories  of 
goblin  and  fairy  obtained  no  credence  with  him.  If  the 
monk  annually  disappeared  from  the  mountain  side  it 
must  be  from  some  natural  rather  than  supernatural 
cause.  He  would  fathom  the  secret  and  use  it  for  his 
own  jSurposes.  For  two  long  years  he  patiently  bided 
his  time  going  through  the  mummeries  of  the  monastery 
chapel  with  what  patience  he  could  command.  Each 
year  the  great  miracle  was  duly  witnessed.  The  monk 
ascended  to  the  lofty  ledge,  a  cloud  shot  down  frpm  the 
mountain  top  and  enveloped  him  but  when  it  drifted 
away  on  the  wind  the  man  had  disappeared.  Long  and 
deeply  he  thought  upon  this  problem  and  the  longer  he 
thought  the  more  convinced  he  was  that  there  could  be 
but  one  solution.    He  determined  to  put  it  to  the  test. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  those  days  the  monks 
of  Korea,  while  strict  in  their  duties  from  the  outside 
standpoint,  were  not  by  any  means  cut  off  from  the  good 
things  of  life.  They  lived  in  high  luxury  off  the  fat  of  the 
land  and  their  course  of  life  was  not  at  all  adapted  to 
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wean  them  from  thoughts  of  earth.  Thus  it  happened 
that  on  the  third  year  of  Yi's  novitiate  none  of  the  older 
monks  volunteered  to  be  the  recipients  of  the  unspeak- 
able honor  of  translation.  They  made  various  excuses 
more  or  less  plausible  and  the  abbot  ^id  iiot  feel  able  to 
order  any  one  of  them  to  immolate  himself;  yet  the  rep- 
utation of  the  monastery  must  be  upheld.  Not  to 
provide  a  candidate  for  translation  would  bring  the  in- 
stitution into  very  bad  repute  with  the  people.  Our  hero 
suddenly  developed  a  great  enthusiasm  for  the  ritual, 
spent  hours  in  holy  contemplation — always  in  a  spot 
where  the  abbot  would  be  sure  to  see  him. 

He  had  his  reward.  The  abbot  called  him  into  his 
private  room  and  with  a  most  pious  aspect  began  dilat- 
ing upon  the  glories  of  translation.  Yi  drank  in  every 
word  and  even  trembled  in  his  eagerness  to  do  honor  to 
the  power  which  wrought  the  wonder.  The  abbot  smiled 
to  see  how  easily  he  fell  into  the  trap.  Before  he  left  that 
room  he  had  received  the  nomination  and  was  on  the 
high  road  to  unearthly  honors. 

The  time  for  the  great  event  was  still  some  months 
distant  and  during  that  time  he  was  the  recipient  of  all 
sorts  of  honors.  People  came  from  far  and  near  to  look 
into  his  face,  the  face  of  a  man  who  was  to  pass  from  the 
present  life  to  the  future  one  through  another  gate  than 
that  of  death.  He  bore  their  homage  modestly  and  turn- 
ed aside  their  flattering  congratulations  with  a  word  of 
quiet  dignity  which  awed  them. 

The  day  approached  and  the  monastery  was  astir 
with  preparations  far  the  pilgrimage  to  the  distant 
mountain,  in  which  all  the  monks  and  hundreds  of  the 
common  people  participated.  But  strange  to  say,  the 
only  thing  Yi  did  by  way  of  preparation  was  to  secure  a 
package  of  tobacco  and  a  short  stemmed  pipe  which  he 
hid  beneath  his  clothes.  Evidently  he  had  notions  of  his 
own  about  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  future  state. 

The  great  company  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain late  in  the  afternoon  and  went  into  camp.  The 
miracle  would  be  performed  the  following  morning  at  day 
break.    The  place  where  they  stopped  was  infested  by 
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poisonou8  serpents  and  it  was  only  by  pitching  their 
camp  within  a  ring  of  fire  that  they  could  be  safe. 

As  night  fell  the  young  man  Yi  appeared  to  be  strange- 
ly moved.  Motioning  for  no  one  to  follow  he  walked  a 
short  distance  from  the  camp  and  seating  himself  upon  a 
rock  in  the  darkness  he  began  the  wierd  chant  which  is 
always  the  accompaniment  of  death.  All  night  his  pas- 
sionate cries  sounded  across  the  desolate  valley  and  the 
monks  listening  in  the  darkness  thrilled  with  supersti- 
tious fear. 

But  all  this  time  the  young  man  was  engaged  in  an- 
other and  verv  different  manner.  With  flint  and  steel  he 
lit  his  pipe  and  puffed  away  with  all  his  might'  between 
the  intervals  of  his  dirge  and  every  mouthful  of  smoke  he 
made  to  pass  through  his  garments  until  they  were  cover- 
ed w^ith  little  brown  spots  of  nicotine  and  thoroughly 
impregnated  with  the  sickening  odor  of  stale  tobacco 
smoke.  When  this  was  finished,  he  returned  to  the  camp^ 
lay  down  apart  from  the  other  monks  and  slept. 

With  the  first  streak  of  dawn  the  whole  encampment 
was  astir.  The  monks  and  the  people  threw  themselves 
on  the  earth  before  the  young  man  and  blessed  him  and 
begged  him  to  use  his  kindly  offices  in  the  land  of  the 
hereafter  and  secure  them  the  favor  of  the  gods.  The  time 
arrived  and  the  young  man  sprang  out  upon  his  steep 
path  up  the  mountain,  followed  by  the  wondering  eyes  of 
the  assembled  compan3\ 

As  he  neared  the  ledge  where  the  wonder  was  to  oc- 
cur, the  thought  flashed  through  his  mind.  What  if  his 
theory  were  not  correct,  and  the  supernatural  were  in- 
deed true  ?  But  true  or  not  it  made  little  difference,  for 
anything  would  be  better  than  the  living  death  of  ^, 
monastery.  He  took  the  final  step  and  from  the  fatal 
ledge  looked  up  at  the  sky  and  down  at  the  hushed 
crowd  of  watchers  who  were  gazing  up  at  him.  An  in- 
stant later  the  sun  was  darkened  and  glancitig  up  he 
saw  a  thick  cloud  like  a  puff  of  smoke  from  a  cannon's 
month  shooting  down  toward  him  from  a  cleft  in  the 
peak  which  towered  above  him.  He  stood  prefectly  etill. 
The  clowl  enveloped  him  and  out  of  its  white  substance 
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there  glided  the  scaly  folds  of  an  enormous  serpent.  The 
serpent  wound  about  him  and  he  felt  himself  lifted  rapidly 
through  the  air.  He  made  no  resistance  for  this  was  the 
very  thing  he  had  anticipated.  As  he  was  drawn  into 
the  fissure  in  the  rock  he  heard  the  faint  echo  of  a  shout 
which  arose  from  those  below  and  he  almost  smiled  to 
think  what  those  people  would  have  thought  had  they 
•known  what  sort  of  translation  he  was  going  through- 

The  serpent  deposited  him  upon  the  floor  of  the  cave 
and  prepared  to  devour  him  as  it  had  devoured  many  a 
monk  before.  Yi  lay  still  and  calmly  awaited  develop- 
ments. The  serpent  threw  forward  its  head  in  the  act  to 
seize  him  but  drew  back  again  and  seemed  to  hesitate. 
It  threw  its  head  from  side  to  side  and  seemed  to  be  try- 
ing to  lash  itself  into  a  fury  but  every  time  it  approached 
to  seize  the  man  something  prevented  it.  Yi  began  to 
crawl  slowly  backward  toward  the  opening  of  the  cave 
and  the  serpent  with  head  flat  along  the  floor  watched 
him  with  glittering  eye. 

"Well,  old  fellow/'  said  Yi  the  crafty,  '*yott  don't  like 
tobacco  smoke,  eh  ?*'  and  with  that  he  pulled  out  his  short 
pipe  and  proceeded  to  light  up.  Soon  the  cave  was  filled 
with  the  floating  fumes  of  nicotine  and  the  vanquished 
reptile  crawled  away  into  the  darkness  and  disappeared. 

Yi  made  his  way  down  the  opposite  side  of  the  moun- 
tain and  after  a  year  of  wandering  he  turned  up  at  his 
father's  house,  giving  out  that  he  was  a  distant  cousin. 
His  father  doubtless  was  in  the  secret  but  he  never  told 
and  the  monks  even  if  they  suspected  him  of  being  the 
genuine  Yi  dared  say  nothing  of  course  for  then  the  reason 
for  the  people^s  deep  reverence  for  them  would  be  done 
away.    Thus  it  was  that  Yi  outwitted  the  church. 


Korean  Bronze. 

To  THE  ElMTOE : 

Permit  me  to  make  a  correction  in  the  article  oo 
•o-called  ''Brass  ware"  in  your  September  number.. 
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All  the  metal  table  ware  in  Korea  of  a  yellow  cast  is 
bronze  of  a  very  superior  quality.  Brass  is  made  of  an 
alloy  of  copper  and  zinc  or  copper  and  lead,  while  bronze 
contains  a  liberal  percentage  of  tin.  The  U  S.  govern- 
ment standard  for  statue  bronze  is  90^  copper,  17X  tin 
and  3f:i'  zinc. 

The  natural  color  of  bronze,  is  toward  the  orange, 
the  beautiful  green  effect  is  reached  chemically.  The 
natural  color  of  brass  is  toward  the  lemon.  The  most 
prized  color  in  Korea  is  more  toward  the  white,  owing 
to  a  greater  per  centage  of  tin  in  the  composition. 

In  substantiation  of  the  statement  that  the  Korean 
bronze  table  dishes  are  of  superior  quality,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  cite  the  ex[>ort  of  copper.  The  Japanese  ex- 
port Korean  copper  in  considerable  quantities,  and  take 
out  of  it  a  paying  quantity  of  gold  and  silver. 

M.  C.  Fenwick. 


Places  of  interest  in  Korea. 

At  a  time  when  Korea  is  being  visited  by  larger  num- 
bers of  tourists  the  Review  takes  the  liberty  of  reprint- 
ing this  article  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Mrs.  D.  L.  Giffbrd, 
originally  published  in  the  Korean  Repository.  The  rail- 
roads already  built  and  projected  make  all  these  places 
easily  accessible,  some  of  them  being  directly  on  the  rail- 
way line. 

In  a  country  of  much  natural  beauty,  inhabited  by  a 
people  whose  traditions  and  history  extend  over  a  period 
of  five  thousand  years,  full  of  kaleidoscopic  changes  where- 
by at  every  turn  small  tribes  were  absorbed  by  larger, 
and  weaker  governments  overthrown  by  stronger,  till 
there  emerged  one  kingdom  embracing  the  whole,  the 
places  of  interest  can  but  be  numerous  ^  but  we  are  struck 
by  the  almost  entire  absence  of  anything  held  sacred  to 
the  memory  of  real  valor  or  true  virtue  while  the  religious 
character  of  the  natives  is  revealed  in  the  superstitions 
attached  to  nearly  every  spot  of  historical  or  natural 
interest. 
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'  WHITE  HEAD  MOUNTAIN. 

The  best  known  landmark  in  Korea  is  White  Head 
Mountain  the  highest  peak  of  the  Ev^r  White  Mts.on  the 
northern  frontier  of  Korea.  It  does  not  derive  its  name 
alone  from  the  fact  that  it  is  covered  with  snow  during 
ten  months  of  the  vear,  but  also  from  its  white  limestone 
formation.  It  is  believed  further,  that  the  flora  and 
fauna  are  white  and  that  the  animals  of  the  ferocious 
species  are  here  harmless.  This  mountain  is  the  head  of 
the  range  represented  as  a  dragon  trailing  its  length 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  peninsula-  As  the 
dragon  is  believed  to  exert  an  influence  over  the  waters, 
under  the  simile  of  the  dragon's  head,  it  is  fitting  that 
this  mountain  should  be  the  source  of  the  Yalu  and 
Tumen  rivers,  which  have  their  rise  in  the  lake  high  up 
among  the  mountain  peaks.  The  circumference  of  this  lake 
is  said  by  an  authorit3'  quoted  b}-  Dr.  Griffis  to  be  ten 
English  miles,  hut  the  Koreans  believe  it  to  be  twenty 
five.  Its  altitude  is  twenty  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea,  while  that  of  the  peaks  among  which  it  nestles  is 
from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  feet.  The  Korean  estimate 
of  the  altitude  of  the  lake  is  forty-four  miles.  In  their 
quaint  manner  of  expression  they  state  it  as  many  a 
day's  journey  from  the  base  of  the  mountains  to  the  lake, 
while  no  one  has  been  able  to  carry  a  sufficient  amount 
of  provisions  for  the  long  and  tedious  climb  to  the  top 
of  the  surrounding  peaks.  The  bed  of  the  lake  is  thought 
to  be  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano  The  sands  on  the 
shore  are  beautifully  white.  The  lake  is  not  designated 
by  any  name  other  than  "Great  Lake."  The  mountain 
is  heavily  timbered  up  to  the  height  of  the  lake.  Some 
of  the  trees  compare  in  siae  with  those  of  the  Pacific 
slope  in  America.  The  variety  is  considerable,  several  of 
the  indeciduous  kinds  predominating.  Some  of  the  spec- 
ies'of  trees  found  here  are  unknown  is  other  parts  of  the 
peninsula.  The  foliage  in  these/orests  is  said  to  be  so  dense 
as  to  exclude  the  sun's  rays.  ^^  UnlikCj^almost  any  other 
mountain  in  Korea  of  even  primary  importance,  there  are 
no  Buddhist  temples  on  White  Head  Mt.  which  accounts 
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in  part  for  the  scant  and  unreliable  information  to  be 
obtained  regarding  it.  The  mountain  has  a  deity  of  its 
own,  a  white  robed  goddess,  who  in  times  past  was 
worshiped  at  a  temple  built  for  her,  where  a  priestess 
presided  over  the  sacrifices. 

Tradition  tells  us  that  it  was  on  the  slopes  of  this 
mountain,  3000  B.  C,  when  the  earth  was  yet  very 
young  and  Methuselah  was  only  an  infant,  that  Dan 
Koun  the  first  ruler  in  the  peninsula  was  miraculously 
bom. 

KOU-WOL-SAN. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  province  of  Whang  BLai  is 
Kou- wol-san,  one  of  the  largest  mountains  of  the  province, 
on  the  top  of  which  is  a  fortress  in  extent  equal  to  the 
walls  of  Seoul.  The  interior  of  the  fortress  is  heavily  tim- 
bered. On  the  mountain  are  twenty-four  Buddhist  temples 
built  in  the  days  of  Korai,  when  Buddhism  was  more 
popular  than  at  any  other  period  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  On  this  mountain  is  the  cave  where  Dan  Koun 
is  said  to  have  laid  aside  his  mortal  fofm  without  dying, 
when  he  resumed  his  place  among  the  spiritual  beings. 
With  some  surprise  we  find  his  grave  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  Ping  An  province  in  the  Kang  Tong  magistracy. 
To  reconcile  the  tradition  of  his.  transformation  with  the 
fact  that  his  grave  seems  to  testify  to  his  having  been 
buried,  we  must  remember  the  custom  the  Koreans  fol- 
lowed in  those  ancient  days  when  mysterious  disappear- 
ances were  so  common,  of  burying  some  article  of  cloth- 
ing which  had  been  worn  by  the  individual  or  perhaps 
something  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  use  more  or 
less  constantly,  as,  in  the  case  of  a  certain  noted  warrior, 
his  riding  whip  was  interred  in  lieu  of  the  body. 

DIAMOND  MOUNTAIN. 

Keum-kang-san,  popularly  known  as  Diamond  Moun- 
tain is  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  Kang  Won  province. 
It  is  not  a  single  peak,  but  the  name  is  applied  to  a  group 
said  to  be  twelve  hundred  in  number,  a  part  of  the  main 
range  running  the  whole  length  of  the  peninsula.     Dia. 
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mond   Mt.  is  renowned  even  in  China  for  its  beautiful 
scenery.   The  Celestial  says,  **Let  me  but  see  Keum-kang- 
san  and  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  desired."  The  moun- 
tains are  visited  annually  bv  crowds  of  native  sightseers, 
who  beg  their  way  from  temple  to  temple  as  the  ditticul- 
ties  of  climbing  the  rugged  slope©,  which  is  accomplished 
in  some  places  on  one's  hands  and  knees,  do  not  admit 
of  one's  carryiug  even  a  small  amount  of  Korean  cash. 
No  criminal,  they  say,  can   make  a  trip  through  these 
mountains  in  safety,  hut  will  inevitable  at  one  dangerous 
point  or  another  lose  his  life,    The  sight-seer  sacrifices 
before  he  enters  the  mountains,  praying  for  protection 
from  harm  on  his  perilous  expedition.    In  some  places 
the  ascent  is  made  by  means  of  ropes  and  ladders  provid- 
ed by  the  priests.    There  are  one  hundred  and  eight  mon- 
asteries in  these  mountains,  where  the  priests  are  said  to 
lead  busy,  happy  lives.     The  mountains  are  heavily  tim- 
bered to  a  considerable  height,  beyond  which  there  are 
only  stunted  shrubs.  The  foreign  estimate  of  the  altitude 
of  the  highest  peaks  is  not  above  six  thousand  feet.    The 
idea,  current  among  Koreans,  that  they  are  covered  with 
eternal  snow  arises  from  the  white  appearance' of  the 
rocks,  as  they  are  seen  from  the  distant  valley  below. 
These  rocks,  probably  limestones  though  in  some  part,  of 
the  mountains  there  is  beautiful  granite,  have  been  form- 
ed into  many  fantastic  shapes,  no  doubt  through  the 
agency  of  the  mountain  spirits  cooperating   with   the 
elements,  till  one  can  find  here  represented  any  thing  ever 
known  in  the  works  of  nature  or  art.      Flowers  are  be- 
lieved to  bloom  throughout  the  four  seasons.     There  are 
eighteen  water-falls  of  some  considerable   importance. 
Here  is  found  the  largest  cave  in  Korea,  more  than  one 
hundred  //  in  extent,  having  openings  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  mountain.    The  one  on  the  eastern  side  is  in  a  per- 
pendicular cliff  overlooking  the  sea.   The  cave  is  spacious, 
presenting  a  landscape  with  hills,  valleys  and  streams. 

PYENG  YANG. 

We  find  much  of  historical  interest  centering  around 
Pyeng  Yang,  the  seat  of  government  in  the  days  of  Dan 
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Koun,  the  **Son  of  Heaven,"  who  reigned  in  person  from 
3000  to  2000  B.  C.    Afterward^  from  1100  B.  C.  till  200 
B.  C.  Ki-ja  and  his  descendants  held  their  court  here,  and 
built  a  wall  around  the  city,  which  still  exists.    Ki-ja 
was  the  originator  of  the  system  by  which  the  taxes 
were  collected  for  the  government,  b}'  taking  the  whole 
crop  of  the  central  plot  of  a  square  divided  into  nine 
plots,  this  central  plot  being  cultivated  conjointly  by  the 
eight  families  who  fanned  the  surrounding  eight  plots 
exempt  from  any  other  tax.    The  field  which  now  lies  be- 
tween the  ancient  wall  and  the  more  modem  one  of 
Pyeng  Yang  is  still  known  as  "Ki-ja's^ax  plot."    The 
grave  of  this  ancient  civilizer  of  Korea  is  just  outside  the 
north  gate  of  the  city.     Dr.  Griffis  call  the  Ta  Tong,  on 
which  Pyeng  Yang  is  located,  the  Rubicon  of  Korean 
history.    It  has  been  the  scene  of  many  of  the  decisive 
battles  from  the  time  of  Ki-ja  and  his  descendants  till  the 
present  day.    For  several  centuries  during  the  early  part 
of  the  Christian  era  Pyeng  Yang  was  the  capital  of  Ko- 
korai,  one  of  the  three  kingdoms  into  which  the  penin- 
sula was  formerly  divided.    During  this  period  hordes  of 
Chinese  were  seveiral  times  repulsed  although  on  one  oc- 
casion their  land  and  naval  forces  combined  numbered 
one  million  men.     Finally  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  was 
predicted  by  the  entrance  of  the  nine  tigers  within  the 
citj'  walls,  by  the  waters  of  the  Ta  Tong  becoming  blood, 
and  by  the  picture  of  the  mother  of  the  first  king  of  Ko- 
korai  sweating  blood.     The  city  witnessed  two  terrible 
battles  at  the  time  of  the  Japanese  invasion  about  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  centurv.    In  the  first  of  these  two 
battles  the  Japanese  were  victorious ;  but  in  the  second 
the  Chinese  and  Koreans  defeated  the  invaders,  who  left 
two  thousand  of  their  number  dead  on  the  battle  field* 
Thirty  years  later  Pyeng  Yang  was  taken  by  the  Man- 
chus  on  their  invasion.     With  what  the  city  has  suffered 
in  these  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  are  all 
familiar. 

KIONG-CHIU. 

Kiong-chiu  in  the  south  eastern  part  of  Kyeng  Sang 
province,  though  now  a  place  of  small  importance,  was 
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the  capital  of  SiUd  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era  till  the  tenth  century,  when  the  three  kingdoms  in 
the  peninsnla  were  welded  into  one.  By  the  sixth  century 
Silla  had  advanced  beyond  her  rivals  Ko-korai  and  Paik 
Chai,  and  'Kiong-chiu  became  a  city  of  wide  influence. 
The  relations  between  Silla  and  China  were  close  and  the 
civilization  of  the  little  kingdom  seems  to  have  been  not 
far  behind  that  of  her  great  neighbor.  Kiong-chiu  was  a 
center  of  learning,  arts  and  religious  influence.  It  was 
the  home  of  Chul  Chong  the  greatest  scholar  and  states-, 
man  Korea  has  ever  produced.  Representatives  from 
Silla  met  with  ^hose  of  many  countries  at  the  Court  in 
China  and  it  is  said  that  to  the  day  of  its  destruction, 
treasures  from  India  and  Persia  were  preserved  in  the 
towers  of  Kiong-chiu.  The  architecture  of  the  city  was 
imposing,  and  among  the  buildings  of  greatest  magnifi- 
cence, were  many  temples  and  monasteries.  Intercourse 
between  this  city  and  Japan  was  frequent,  and  the  latter 
sat,  an  apt  student,  at  the  feet  of  her  instructor  in  civil- 
ization, arts  and  sciences.  After  Silla  lost  the  ascend- 
ency in  the  peninsula,  and  Korai  became  the  one  king- 
dom, Kiong-chiu  was  still  regarded  a, sacred  city  because 
of  its  temples  and  monasteries,  which  were  carefully  pre- 
served and  kept  in  perfect  order.  It  was  left  for  the  Jap- 
anese on  their  retreat  from  their  second  invasion  in  1596 
to  lay  the  magnificent  old  city,  to  which  they  owed  so 
much,  in  ruins. 

SONG-DO. 

Songdo,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Kiung  Kie 
province  was  the  first  capital  of  united  Korea.  From  the 
tenth  century  for  four  hundred  years  it  was  the  seat  of  a 
government  remarkable,  especially  during  its  later  j'-ears, 
for  its  dissoluteness.  Buddhism  flourished,  and  inside  the 
city  walls  were  temples.  Priests  often  played  important 
parts  in  the  affairs  of  the  government.  Even  Songak-san, 
the  guardian  mountain  of  the  capital,  rising  from  the 
rear  of  the  city  is  said  to  have  assumed  the  appearance 
of  a  man  in  priestly  garb.  The  audience  room  in  the 
palace  was  called  the  place  of  the  full  moon ;  but  the  full 
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moon  must  decline,  so  as  a  sign  that  the  kingdom  had 
not  yet  attained  to  its  greatest  glory  the  wall  around 
the  city  was  built  to  represent  the  moon  in  its  first 
quarter.  The  last  king  of  the  Wang  dynasty  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  murder  of  Chien-mo-chu  which  was 
committed  on  the  Seun-chook  bridge  outside  the  east  gate 
of  the  city.  Time  has  not  yet  erased  the  blood  stain 
from  one  of  the  stones  of  the  bridge.  The  deed  and  the 
indelible  witness  are  known  throughout  the  kingdom  at 
the  present  day.  Upon  the  fall  of  the  dynasty  Soag-ak- 
san  wept  audibly.  The  Buddhist  temples  inside  the  city 
werp  destroyed  because  of  the  pernicious  influence  the 
priests  had  exercised,  'which  had  really  led  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  dynasty. 

The  inhabitants  of  Song-do  have  never  becm  willing 
to  acknowledge  the  present  dynasty,  and  to  this  day  the 
ritizens,  except  the  unimportant  Scmg-n^m^  wear  huge 
hats  such  as  we  see  in  Seoul  worn  by  the  countrymen. 
They  have  never  forgiven  providence  for  the  fall  of  their 
dynasty  and  refuse  to  look  toward  his  dwelling  place. 
They  declare  themselves  still  without  a  sovereign. 

Song-do  has  for  centuries  been  a  commerical  center. 
It  is  said  that  a  large  propwrtioo  of  the  inhabitants  are 
traders  who  have  their  homes  often  in  distant  parts  of 
the  country. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Song-do  is  a  water-fall  of 
some  considerable  importance.  The  height  of  the  fall,  as 
given  me  by  a  Korean,  is  four  thousand  foct !  It  is  at 
least  sufficient  to  produce  a  spray  which  ri.ses  to  the 
height  of  twenty  five  or  more  feet. 

KANG  WHJL, 

Kang  Wha,  one  of  the  three  large  islands  over  which 
the  dominion  of  the  King  of  Choson  extends,  though 
only  the  second  in  size  is  of  more  historical  interest  thaa 
•either  Ul-lung-do  or  Quclpart.  It  has  an  area  of  169  sq. 
miles  and  is  fertile  and  thickly  populated.  It  belongs 
to  Kiung  Kie  province.  The  mountains  are  well  wooded 
«nd  picturesque.  On  Ma-yi-san  is  an  ancient  altar  forty 
five  feet  in  diameter  at  which  it  is  said  Dan  Koun  wor- 
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shiped.  Bqaallj  accessible  from  Song«do  and  Seoal,  Kaxig 
Wha  has  been  the  refuge  in  time  of  danger  for  the  kings  of 
Korai  and  Cboson,  and  the  place  of  safety  for  the  arch- 
ives and  royal  library.  The  royal  residepcc  is  in  the  city 
of  Kang  Wha  sitnated  on  a  hill,  from  which  a  fine  view 
of  the  mainland  and  sea  is  to  be  had.  About  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century  the  king  fled  from  Song-do  to 
this  island  before  the  invading  Mongols,  where  he  was 
kept  a  prisoner  while  they  over-ran  the  country  and  setup 
a  government  under  Mongol  officials.  One  hnnd;^  and 
fifty  years  later,  when  the  founder  of  the  present  dynasty 
became  king,  the  last  ruler  of  Korai  was  sent  a  prisoner 
to  Kang  Wha.  In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury when  the  Manchus  entered  the  country  the  queen 
and  palace  ladies  took  refuge  on  this  island.  The  king 
made  a  treaty  which  he  broke  as  soon  as  the  Manchus 
were  over  the  border.  Returning  with  larger  forces,  pro- 
vided with  boats  and  camum  they  took  Kang  Wha,  and 
once  for  aU  the  king  was  brought  to  terms  and  yielded 
allegiance  to  the  Manchn  dynasty  in  China. 

In  1866  the  French  burnt  the  city  of  Kang  Wha  in 
retaliation  for  the  murder  of  French  priests  during  the 
]>ersecutions  of  the  Christians,  which  occurred  from  time 
to  time,  beginning  with  this  century  till  the  present  king 
came  to  the  throne.  In  the  cit>'  they  found  many  valu- 
able books  and  manuscripts,  also  large  stores  of  ancient 
armor  with  other  military  supplies. 

While  mentioning  places  of  interest,  we  would  not 
omit  to  speak  of  the  mountains  on  which  the  history  of 
the  reigns  of  the  early  kings  of  Choson  are  said  to  be  pre- 
served. They  are  four  in  number  located  in  Kang  Wha 
island  and  in  Kyeng-sang,  Chulla,  and  Kang-won  pro- 
vinces. An  accurate  record  of  events^  and  of  the  actions 
of  the  kings  were  made  by  historians  to  whom  the  ^ork 
was  committed,  each  of  whom  made  four  copies  which 
ivere  preserved  on  these  mountain  tops  by  trustworthy- 
keepers  to  be  opened  for  perusal  only  after  the  dynasty 
has  passed  away.  It  seems  that  the  writing  of  these  re- 
cords was  discontinued  through  the  action  of  a  treacher- 
ous king  who,  curious  to  see  what  had  been  written. 
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abotit  himself  gained  possession  of  the  record,  which  he 
found  to  be  not  very  flattering.  He  had  the  historians 
put  to  death,  and  since  that  time  though  the  office  ot 
historian,  one  of  considerable  dignity,  is  still  continued, 
it  seems  to  be  merely  complimentary.  The  principal  duty 
of  the  lonely  keepers  on  these  mountain  tops,  while  wait- 
ing for  a  dynasty  to  expire,  is  to  occasionally  expose  to 
the  sun  these  mysterious,  musty  volumes. 


News  Calendar. 

The  Foreign  Office  reqaested  the  FiuaHc*  Departmciit  to  appro* 
priate  3.000  yen  for  the  traveling  expenses  of  Yun  Cbi-bo,  to  enable 
him  to  proceed  to  Mexico  to  inspect  the  condition  of  Korean  eninii" 
grants  but  Adriser  Megata  does  not  nanction  the  expenditvre. 

Syen  Hyeng-taik,  clerk  in  the  Law  Department,  was  selected  to 
have  charge  of  Min  Pyeng-sltfli  off  tbv  jonmcy  to  Kokunsan  Island , 
bis  place  of  banishment.  Mr.  Syen  demurred,  and  bis  resignatioti  from 
office  was  immediately  accepted 

Formerly  sixteen  hundred  policemen  looked  after  the  wellbeiug  of 
Seoul.  Some  m  'Uths  ago  half  of  these  were  dispensed  with  for  the 
good  of  the  service.  Recently  the  number  was  again  diminished  by 
about  one  hundred. 

A  sort  of  compromise  was  effected  with  the  native  teachers  where- 
by the;j  returned  to  the  schools.  Their  demand  for  increase  of  salaries 
has  not  been  withdrawn,  neither  has  it  been  granted. 

A  private  school  has  been  establii^hed  in  Sam  Wlia  district  with  two 
hundred  and  seventeen  pupils  in  attendance.  The  common  Korean 
branches  are  taaght  in  the  lower  grades  but  the  advanced  class  is  re" 
ceiving  instruction  in  politics,  economics  and  law. 

The  bseoul  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso  iation  commenced  active 
Fall  work  on  the  2nd  instant,  at  which  time  a  public  meeting  was  held 
and  addresses  given  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Gale  and  Hon.  Yi  Wan-yong,  Minister 
of  Education. 

The  Sam  Wha  prefect  notifies  the  Home  Department  that  the  Jap* 
anese  commander  is  compelling  bim  to  sell  a  small  island  in  the  south" 
ern  part  of  his  district.     The  Home  Minister  is  asked  for  adv.ee. 

Pak  Sang-kin,  of  Brown  University,  has  recently  returned  to  Korea 
after  an  absence  of  nine  years  in  the  United  States. 

The  Hone  Department  is  asked  tn  send  immediately  the  newly  ap- 
pointed magistrates  to  Soutb  Choong  Cbung  province,  Kiobberies  are 
said  to  be  very  numerous. 
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E.  H.  Harritnan  and  party  after  an  audience  with  His  Majesty,  ft 
garden  party  at  Mr.  Megata's,  and  various  other  social  functions,  de- 
parted from  Seoul  ott  the  4th  instant  by  special  train  for  Fusan,  ^here 
they  were  to  meet  the  specially  chartered  ste:imer  Ohio  Hi  and  proceed 
on  their  homeward  jonniey. 

The  acting  governor  of  Pyeng  An  provirce  reports  to  the  Home 
Department  that  on  a  certain  small  island  in  his  district  there  are  aliont 
fortj*  houses,  about  twenty  of  which  the  Japant  se  demand  10  be  reniov 
ed  immediately  because  of  military  railway  necessity.  An  appeal  is 
asked  to  the  Japanese  Minister. 

Mr  Pak  Cbai-soon,  after  taking  up  the  duties  of  Foreign  Minister, 
received  all  the  Foreign  Ministers  at  3  P.  M.  on  the  4th  instant. 

The  contract  having  expired  by  which  the  Chinese  Ian  'uag^  teach* 
er  was  en:ployed.  the  Educational  Department  iu  renewing  the  same 
\ras  c  nft-outed  with  a  statement  showing  the  salary  to  be  insufficient, 
and  an  increase  from  1 10  to  120  yen  per  month  is  e^ked.  llie  cabinet 
will  agree,  and  the  Foreign  Minister  is  asked  to  affix  his  seal  to  the 
agreement. 

The  Finance  Department  has  been  notified  by  the  Edncational  De- 
partment that  in  the  Japanese  Language  Sch-K>l  an  additional  Japanese 
has  been  employed  as  a  schuul  keeper,  with  stalury  at  forty  yen  per 
month. 

A  number  of  men  with  a  coffin  approached  within  one  hundred  feet 
of  the  tomb  of  the  late  Tai\«uns  Kun  outside  the  \\e^t  Gate  and  there 
dng  a  grave  and  mnde  an  inierment.  The  tomb- keepers  objected  to 
the  desecration  and  as  a  result  of  the  objection  received  very  severe 
injuxies.  An  investigation  revealed  the  fact  that  Pyeng  Yang  soldiers 
were  responsible  for  the  outrage^  and  justice  is  soon  to  be  meted  oat 
to  them. 

The  former  secretary  of  the  Korean  Legation  in  Jap  in  has  been 
appointed  kamni  of  Chemulpo. 

Complaint  is  made  that  Japanese  subjects  have  erected  a  white  flag 
on  a  hill  just  opposite  the  tomb  of  the  late  Crown  Princess  outside  of 
East  Gate. 

Mr.  Vi  Chi-Vong.  the  Home  Minister,  has  resigned  his  office  and 
reUred  to  the  country-  for  health  reasons. 

Tens  of  the  thousands  of  gmves  were  on  the  tract  of  land  between 
South  Gate  and  the  Han  river  recentiy  demanded  by  the    Japanese* 

tn  cases  where  the  owners  were  not  forthcoming  to  remove  the 
gravrs  Japanese  coolies  opened  the  graves  and  collected  the  coffins 
and  their  contents  into  a  heap  and  bnrned  them.  The  authorities  were 
not  at  that  time  seeking  Korean   approval. 

Mr.  Pak*Chai  soon,  the  Foreign  Minister,  has  asked  the  various 
foreign  represent-itives  to  meet  with  him  every  Tuesday  for  the 
purpose  of  difionssiiig  diplomatic  matters. 
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The  Korean  Acting  Minister  to  Wapbington  calls  the  attei  tion  of 
the  Foreign  Department  to  the  unpleasant  fact  that  the  Legation  ex- 
penses have  remained  anpaid  for  several  months,  and  he  asks  that  his 
government's  honor  be  sustained  by  forwarding  the  necessary  funds. 

The  II  Chin-hoi  informed  the  government  that  more  than  one 
hnndred  thousand  Koreans  had  been  living  on  a  distant  island  in  Tu- 
men  river  for  mnny  years  i%ithout  a  governor.  The  government  is  re- 
quested to  select  a  compete  t  man  from  the  inhabitants  ot  the  island  to 
be  their  governor.  The  matte  -  was  discussed  in  the  Cabinet  meeting 
by  the  Home  and  Prime  Ministers,  but  without  definite  results: 

The  Kamni  of  Pyeng  Yang  reports  to  thie  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce  that  four  Japanese  and  three  Koreans  have  ask- 
ed for  a  franchise  for  establishing  in  Pyeng  Yang  an  electric  street 
railway,  electric  lights,  water  works,  a  slaughter  house  and  a  fish 
market.  The  kamni  asks  the  Department  to  forward  instructions  to 
him  about  these  matters. 

The  Prime  Minister  has  sent  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  Depart, 
ments,  calling  attention  to  a  decree  issued  by  His  Majesty  several 
months  ago  calling  on  all  officers  appointed  by  decree  or  prop  >sal  to 
prepare  memorials  concerning  the  reforms  they  demetl  necessary.  Up 
to  the  present  time  the  request  has  not  been  observed,  and  the  Prime 
Minister  expresses  great  sorrow  for  the  officials,  and  culls  them  to  at 
once  observe  the  decree  and  make  effort-  for  advancing  the  country's 
interests. 

Two  police  inspectors,  Yi  Sea-yong  and  Om  Syek-woo  presented 
their  resignations,  assigning  old  age  a^  a  reason  why  they  con  Id  not  at- 
tend to  the  duties  of  office      The  resignations  were  accepted. 

From  the  river  district  the  Home  Department  continues  to  receive^ 
nnnierous  requests  for  payment  for  the  houses  said  to  have  been  grab- 
bed by  the  Japanese. 

In  Sam  Rim  village  a  Japanese  soldier  entered  the  home  of  a  Ko- 
rean and  hit  the  wife  of  the  owner.  On  being  appealed  to  a  passing* 
Japanese  gendarme  anested  the  soldier  and  marched  him  av  ay. 

On  the  ist  instant  Mr.  Yi  Chi-yong  accepted  appointment  as  Min- 
ister of  the  Home  Department  and  from  that  date  undertook  the  dutiev 
of  the  office. 

The  governor  of  Rang  Wun  province,  Mr.  Cho  Chang-pil,  has  re- 
signed, and  the  former  Korean  Minister  to  Bngland,  Mr.  Min  Yung- 
ton,  has  been  appointed  tx>  the  place. 

The  Vice  Minister  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,' 
Mr.  Yi  Yong-snn,  has  been  appointed  governor  of  South  Pyeng  An  pro- 
vince. Colonel  O  Pa-yeng  has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the 
Department. 

The  leader  of  the  so-called  *' Righteous  Army/' or  insurgents  in 
Kang  Wun  province,  Mr.  Won  Yong-pal,  has  been  captured  and 
brought  up  to  Seoul  and  turned  over  to  the  War  Department. 
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A  copy  of  the  new  Rossian- Japanese  treaty  was  famished  the  Korean 
Emperor  bv  the  Japanese  representative  in  R<»rea  tbroogh  the  Foreign 
Department  His  Majesty's  special  attention  was  ealled  to  what  was 
considered  to  be  a  gnarantee  of  the  permanent  peace  of  the  East. 

Monsienr  A.  Monaco.  Italian  Minister  to  Korea,  accompanied  by 
Madame  Monaco  and  their  ami.  departed  from  Korea  on  the  i6th  inst. 
on  leave  of  absence  which  will  be  extended  for  some  months.  An  au- 
dience was  granted  by  His  Kajcsty  before  departure.  The  interests 
of  the  Italian  L^adoo  will  be  cared  for  at  present  by  the  British 
Legation. 

Daring  the  absence  of  Mnriatar  Hajasha  in  Japan,  the  Mscretary  of 
the  Japanese  L^ation,  Mr.  Hagiwara,  ia  made  diarg^  de  affairs. 

Yi  Chai-kak.  at  the  head  of  the  Korean  Red  Cross  Society,  inform- 
ed all  the  Departments  that  the  hospital  recently  completed  by  the 
Society  woald  be  opened  to  the  public  from  the  15th  instant.  In  each 
letter  a  number  of  tickets  were  endoeed  which  coold  be  gi\'en  to  the 
sick  poor  to  acquaint  them  with  the  willingness  of  the  hosp.tal  author- 
ities to  freely  treat  the  needy. 

The  Finance  Department  has  been  asked  by  the  Law  Department 
for  fucds  with  which  to  print  the  newly  promulgated  laws. 

The  Korean  Cabinet  has  several  times  refused  to  accept  the  prof- 
fer of  Y  I,  5cx>.ooo  as  a  loan  from  the  Japanese  to  the  Korean  govern- 
ment to  meet  Imperial  expense.  The  Minister  of  Finance  has  also  sent 
a  communicatioD   to  the  Japanese  Legation  declining  the  offer. 

Because  of  manoeuvres  carried  on  by  the  Japanese  forces  outside  of 
West  Gate,  Seoul,  on  the  9th  instant,  the  commander  requested  all 
traffic  in  the  vicinity  to  cease,  that  there  might  be  no  danger  of 
injuring  travelers. 

Twenty- nine  prisoners  from  the  Supreme  Court  and  fifty  prison- 
ers from  the  City  Court  were  recently  release  by  special  decree  No 
prisoners  were  released  who  had  been  charged  with  making  wrong  use 
of  Royal  taxes. 

From  various  districts  in  North  Kyeng  Sang  province  come  re- 
ports of  the  continued  daily  increase  in  the  number  composing  the  so- 
called  **Rightions  Army.'*  The  governor  of  the  province  has  been 
ordered  by  the  Home  Minister  to  immediately  suppress  the   **Army.** 

Nurse  Rice  has  recently  arrived  from  England  to  augment  the  staff 
of  St.  Luke*s  Hospital,  Chemulpo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  ham  returned  to  Seoul  on  the  night  of  the  6th  by 
train  from  Fnsan  after  a  visit  of  several  months  in  America. 

Caterpillars  have  attacked  the  fir  trees  in  Kangwha  and  eth  hillsides 
mr^  being  stripped  bare. 

Snow  fell  at  Gwendoline,  in  North  Korea,  on  the  20th  instant. 

It  is  said  that  one  of  the  officials  coonnected  with  the  Koiean  Lega- 
tion in  Washington  has  been  asked  by  the  Foreign  Office  to  proceed 
to  Meidco  to  investigate  the  condition  of  Korean  emigrants. 
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Robbery  and  violence  continne  in  parti  of  Kan>;  Wan  province  eren 
after  the  arrest  of  the  leader  of  the  Rigbfeoua  Army. 

Mr.  Cho  Chnng  Hea  was  recently  appointed  chief  of  the  Ceremonial 
Department. 

The  kauini  at  Pnsan  complains  that'  the'  Finance  Department  has 
neglected  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  Fnsan  police  since  last  March,  and 
that  lately  the  police  are  neglecting  their  duties. 

Mr.  Yi  Chi-yong.  the  Home  Minister,  has  dismissed  seventeen  mag- 
istrates in  various  districts  for  neglect  of  duty,  and  has  filled  the  places 
with  other  men. 

'  Cluing  Poong  si,  former!y  prefect  of  Chasan,  becomes  the  secretary 
of  the  Home  Department. 

Mr.  Yi  Taik  has  been  appointed  vice-governor  of  Seoul. 

The  report  of  the  killing  of  Chai  Choon-whain  Kang  Nyeng  dis- 
trict by  a  Japanese  subject  having  reached  the  Foreign  Office,  the  latter 
has  asked  the  Japanese  Minister  to  detect,  arrest  and  properly  punish 
the  mnrderer. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Yun  Chi-ho  will  return  to  Korea  from  Hawaii  in- 
stead of  proceeding  to  Mexico,  because  of  the  limited  amount  furnished 
him  for  traveling  expenses. 

The  Tl  Chin-hoi  has  asked  the  Home  Minister  to  dismiss  the  gov- 
ernor of 'Whang  Hhi  province  and  the  magistrates  of  Antong  and  Chun- 
ju,  avering  that  they  they  have  been  squeezing  money  from  the  people 
and  manifest  hatred  toward  members  of  the  II  Chin-hoi. 

Mr.  Yi  Keun-hong  has  been  appointed  Vice  Minister  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 

A  number  of  scholars  came  up  to  Seoul  from  the  country  and  sent 
in  a  memorial  asking  His  Majesty  k>  remarry.  Notwithstanding  their 
mission  they  were  dispersed  by  Japanese  gendarme. 

Three  hundred  members  of  the  II  Chin-hot  in  Ham  Kyung  province 
are  said  ti  be  working  in  the  Japanese  transport  service  and  in  railwfty 
construction.  « 

The  Yeng  Ju  prefect  reports  the  rice  crop  in  that  district  seriously 
injured  by  frost  on  the  ist  instant. 

The  resources  of  the  various  provinces  are  to  be  inspected  by  as- 
sistants of  the  Financial  Adviser. 

Representatives  have  been  appointed  by  the  II  Chin-hoi  to  inves- 
tigate each  Department  of  the  government.  Preliminary  thereto  each 
Minister  has  been  asked  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  rules  governing  his 
Department. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hagiwara,  Japanese  Acting  Minister,  the 
kamni  of  Masanpo  has  been  dismissed.  • 

The  Educational  Department  asked  graduates  of  the  Chinese  lang- 
ttage  schools  to  ap|)earatthe  Department  on  the  J  2th  instant  for  the 
yearly  examination. 
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On  the  12CI1  lasteflt  tkc  cfficerm  of  tbe  Bdaoftioiul  Dcpaitnieiit 
veodvcd  their  salaries  tm  Jaoe,  Jnly  aad  AogoaL 

The  Cabinet  ncctrng^o  the  17th  decided  that  at  the  doae  cf  the 
period  of  monming  lor  the  hite  Cromn  Princess  tbe  color  of  Kotesa 
cMhcs  abonld  be  darfc«  either  bbick,  dark  grren,  drab,  Uoe  or  purple ; 
aMi  it  UBS  also  decided  thai  at  the  same  time  all  Korean  officials  bhoold 
cnt  their  hair. 

The  Korean  Minialer  to  Japan  aska  the  Bdocational  Department  to 
the  money  to  meet  tbe  expenses  of  Korean  scholars  in  Japan,, 
lonnting  to  I3.023  7a 

The  Prime  Minister  fomished  thirty  names  to  the  yarioos  Depart- 
its,  showing  those  who  bad  passed  tbe  official  examinations  and  were 
eligible  to  receive  official  appointment. 

The  Korean  Cooaal  in  London  asks  the  Foreign  Department  to 
acad  witiioot  dday  tbe  money  to  defray  bis  office-expenses  which  ba^e 
unattended  to  for  several  months. 


A  special  decree  releases  Min  Pyeng-snrk,  who  bad  been  sentenced 
to  banishment  for  three 


Pak  Chen-soon,  Foreign  Minister,  sent  a  reply  to  the  JapaB4 
I^egation,  protesting  agsinst  tbe  terms  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  treaty^ 
saying  that  it  is  contrary  t'^  Japan's  agreement  with  Korea,  and  giving 
that  he  woold  not  abide  by  the  terms  of  this  new  agreement. 

Thirty  students  in  tbe  Finance  Department  have  been  studying  the 
Ights  and  measures.  Having  now  become  proficient  their  places 
be  taken  by  others. 

A  number  of  candidates  have  been  adected  by  the  Bdocatioaal  De*' 
pnrtment  to  be  ^ent  to  Japan  to  fill  tbe  vacandea  in  the  number  of 
Korean  sdmlars  in  that  country. 

\1  Chai-ik  secretary  of  tbe  Foreign  Department,  has  been  i^ipointed 
kamni  of  Masanpo. 

m 

Three  more  police  inspectors  have  resigned  brcanse  of  old  age,  and 
their  p?aces  bave  been  filled  by  young  men. 

A  petition  conies  from  North  Pyeng  An  province  asking  that  the 
governor  be  retained  for  a  long  period  of  years  on  account  of  the  ben- 
eficent way  in  which  he  has  conducted  his  office. 

Because  of  the  Korean  Bmperor*s  indisposition  General  Hasegawa 
bailed  in  having  an  audience  on  tbe  6th  instant. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Seoul- Wiju  railway  will  commence  run- 
ning regular  passenger  trains  on  November  first,  and  tbecuscom  oC  issu- 
ing passes  to  tbe  traveling  public  will  cesse. 

Temporary  absence  of  tbe  Editor  and  tbe  late  arrival  of  mail  by 
has  C30siderably  delayed  this  number  of  the  Rbvisw^  for 
humble  apology  is  made  to  our  readers.      For  tbe  same  reasons 
the  November  and  December  number  may  also  be  somewhat  delayed. . 
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Tbe'PHtne  Minister  profidaes  to  His  Ifojesty  tliat'  the*  palcice  must 
be  closed  to  all  snspictouB  characters  ;  thilt  officials  should  cat  their  hair 
and  afspear  without  the  top-knot  and  that  •  regular  time  daily  slionld  be 
fixed  when  officials  would  be  received  in  ititdience. 

The  KOTernor  of  North  Kyeng  Sang  province  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
Home  Department  complaining  that  a  so-caliied  Japanese  treasurer  in- 
sisted on  iputting  his  seal  beside  that  of  th<e  governor  on  all  taxes,  and 
the  Home  Minister  is  asked  to  tell  him  what  to  do.  A  latet  telegram 
says  the  governor  has  turned  over  hia'stel  to  the  Taiku  prefect  and 
asked  Jbim  to  take  charge  as  acting  governor,  evidently  becafise  of  his 
dislike  of  what  he  considers  Japanese  interferance. 

It  is  said  that  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  Korean  householders  in 
Chemulpo  have  come  to  Seoul  to  file  a  ^iVotest  against  their  houses  b»- 
ing  pulled  down  over  their  heads  by  the  Jspanese. 

On  the  twenty- first  instant  Mr.  H.  V.  Morgan,  American  Minister, 
and  Mr.  W.  D.  Straight,  Vice  Consul  General,  started  on  a  railway  trip 
to  Wijtt  and  the  north. 

Prof.  H.  B.  Hulbert  has  resigned  his  position  in  the  Korean  Middle 
School  and  with  his  family  has  gone  to  America  for  a  sojourn  of  a  few 
months. 

A  cerepiony  to  mark  the  conclusion  of  mourning  for  the  late  Crown< 
Princess  was  held  on  the  night  of  the  25th  instant.  Prom  the  26th  dark 
clothes  and  black  hats  became  the  fashion  once  more. 

Military  stables  are  to  be  built  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Namsan ,  and 
farmers  have  been  notified  to  gather  their  crops  immediately. 

Sir  John  Jordan,  British  Minister,  has  notified  the  Poregin  Office  of 
his  expected  departure  for  home  about  November  luth,  after  the  arrival 
of  his  successor. 

To  facilitate  the  building  of  triun^hal  arches  for  the  Japanese  cele- 
|>ration  on  Novermber  3rd  the  Korean  government  has  granted  permis- 
sion to  cut  pine  trees  wherever  desired. 

Experiments  with  American  cotton  seed  in  Korea  having  proven 
saccessful  beyond  expectation,  the  cotton  association  has  arranged  to 
establish  thirty  seed  cotton  farms  in  various  sections  of  Korea.  The 
Korean  government  is  said  to  have  consented  to  grant  a  subsidy  for 
three  years  to  assist  in  getting  the  industry  firmly  established.  -There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  in  the  not  distant  future  Korea  should  not 
become  an  exporter  of  cotton,  instead  of  importing  thousands  of  bales 
as  at  presents 

Dr.  L.  R.  Cooke,  of  the  Imperial  Household,  has  been  decorated 
with  the  Fourth  Degree  of  Pal  Kwai.  Dr.  Cooke  departed  for  England 
on  furlough  on  the  29th  instant. 

Prof.  Coolidge,  of  Harvard,  a  friend  ci  Minister  Morgan,  has  been 
spending  some  time  in  Korea,  and  accompanied  Mr.  Morgan  on  his  re- 
cent trip  to  Pyeng  Yang  and  the  north. 
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The  PtL  Chen  prefect  reports  to  the  Home  Department  that  the 
Japanese  Railway  Bureau  asks  him  to  furnish  ^ve  hundred  coolies  for 
work  on  the  railway.  He  says  that  during  the  spring  kad  summer  he 
bad  supplied  sev^al  thousand  coolies  for  work  on  the  railroad,  and  if 
they  are  now  again  taken  from  the  necessary  work  of  caring  for  their 
crops  he  greatly  fears  there  will  be  trouble.  i 

On  account  of  the  depredations  of  the  Righteous  Army  service  on 
some  of  the  interior  postal  routes  was  suspended  for  a  time.  Facilities 
for  sending  and  receiving  mail  in  the  interior  of  Korea  have  never  been 
of  the  best,  and  to  have  that  service  interrupted  by  having  two  oij  three 
postmen  waylaid  and  killed  certainly  seems  to  afford  occasiou  for 
drastic  measures  to  be  taken  with  the  perpetrators  of  the  crimes. 

The  Treasury  £)epartment  has  complained  to  the  Foreign  De- 
partment that  Chinese  merchants  have  been  surreptitiously  purchasing 
the  royal  ginseng,  thus  materially  rt^ducing  the  profits.  After  this  repre- 
sentation the  Foreign  Office  laid  the  whole  matter  before  the  Chinese 
Minister,  asking  his  assistance  in  compelling  Chinese  subjects  to  abide 
by  treaty  stipulations. 

The  acting  governor  of  Pyeng  An  province  reports  to  the  Home 
Department  that  the  Japanese  commanding  officer  has  used  various 
means  to  compel  him  to  order  the  demolitiou  o:  fifty  eight  houses  in 
order  that  a  military  road  may  be  constructed.  '  Having  exhausted  all 
his  own  resources  he  now  asks  the  central  government  to  deal  directly 
with  the  Japanese  Minister  with  regard  to  the  matter. 

The  arrangement  whereby  all  mail  for  Chefoo  and  other  parts  of 
northern  China  are  despatched  from  Seoul  to  Shimonoseki  by  the  Jap- 
anese postal  authorities  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  a  steamer  may 
be  due  to  leave  Chemulpo  direct  for  Chefoo  in  a  few  hours,  seems  to  be 
a  matter  calling  for  investigation  or  explanation.  When  Chefoo  is  but 
twenty-six  hours  distant  from  Chemulpo  it  certainly  should  not  be 
necessary  for  mail  to  be  specially  addressed  distinctly  stating  that  it  is 
to  be  sent  via  Chemulpo  in  order  to  get  quick  depatch  for  Chefoo.  Our> 
own  inquires  at  the  Seoul  Post  Office  elicited  the  information  that  no 
Chefoo  mail  was  sent  via  Chemulpo  unless  specially  directed. 

Wolves  are  reported  to  be  very  numerous  and  fierce  in  the  vicinity 
of  Syen  Chyun,  and  there  has  been  no  concerted  plan  for  capturing 
them.  Recently  some  of  the  natives  announced  that  a  bounty  of  twenty 
dollars- would  be  paid  for  every  wolf  captured.  It  would  seem  that  with 
this  incentive  hunters  woulH  soon  bring  in  enough  wolf  scalps  to  insure 
future  immunity  from  their  depredations.  A  man  not  a  hunter  is  re- 
ported to  have  recently  captured  a  wolf  which  bad  seized  a  child.  He 
claimed  the  bounty. 
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The  Present  Situation. 

By  the  above  heading  I  mean  the  situation  in  which 
the  Korean  is  placed  by  the  terras  of  the  peace  treaty  be- 
tween Russia  and  Japan ;  and  in  consequence  of  which 
the  Japanese  are  taking  charge  of  every  thing  in  Korea. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  deal  with  the  political  features 
of  the  case,  for  it  matters  little  who  make  the  laws  or 
who  execute  tliem  if  the  common  people — by  the  common 
people  I  mean  the  great  masses  and  not  the  classes — are 
not  allowed  to  labor  and  reap  the  rewards  of  their  labor, 
there  can  be  no  peace  nor  prosperity  for  them. 

For  many  years  Japan  has  been  wielding  an  increas- 
ing influence  in  Korea.  In  all  the  open  ports  they  have 
been  settling  themselves  in  the  best  locations  for  trade 
and  with  a  pluck  and  perseverance  characteristic  of 
them,  they  have  succeeded  in  business  on  every  hand. 
The  proof  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  prosperous  condi- 
tion of  their  settlements  wherever  they  are  found  in 
Korea.  But  all  this  has  had  little  or  no  effect  upon  the 
masses  of  the  people.  The  country  people  have  moved 
on  in  the  way  of  their  fathers  and  like  one  of  old  they 
have  said :  * 'Since  the  fathers  fell  on  sleep  there  are  no 
changes."  But  just  now  they  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  there  are  changes  taking  place  and  that  they  are  ex- 
tending to  all  parts  of  the  country.  I  am  writing  this 
article  in  the  capital  of  Kang  Won  Province  which  is  in 
the  mountains  and  heretofore  has    been  in   the  *'back 
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woods,"  SO  to  speak  ^  but  is  now  connected  with  all  the 
world  by  the  telegraph  wire.  Not  only  so  but  the  Korean 
guard  that  used  to  be  here  has  recently  been  replaced  by 
a  strong  detachment  of  the  Japanese  army.  It  was  only  a 
few  days  after  the  arrival  of  this  detachment  of  Japanese 
soldiers  that  I  came  here  and  learned  that  they  were  here 
for  business,  very  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  people  who 
prefer  to  be  allowed  to  administer  their  own  affairs  ac- 
cording to  the  methods  of  their  fathers.  All  the  houses 
are  being  visited;  even  the  sacred  "a«/a«^,**  woman's 
room,  has  not  escaped  the  penetrating  eyes  of  the  new 
comers.  Also  the  very  closets  and  lock-ups  opened  and 
search  is  made  for  just  what,  the  frightened  women 
seem  not  to  know.  The  only  orders  they  receive  how- 
ever, are  to  dust  and  clean  up  things  in  general,  which  all 
will  agree  is  much  needed.  In  the  mean  time  the  Korean 
is  enquiring  of  his  American  friends  what  he  must  do.  He 
says  it  is  impossible  to  live  if  men  are  to  come  into  their 
bouses  and  look  at  their  young  women  at  will.  They 
also  say  "How  are  we  to  live  ?  The  Japanese  will  take 
all  our  best  land  away  and  we  shall  be.  driven  back  into 
the  mountains  to  die."  Some  foreigners  also  seem  to  take  . 
this  view  of  the  matter. 

As  for  me  I  believe  that  the  Korean  has  in  him  the 
elements  of  strong  manhood  and  that  the  school  which 
he  is  now  attending,  run  by  his  uncalled  and  unwelcom- 
ed  teachers,  will  develop  these  elements  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  teacher  will  soon  find  his  match  in  the  pupil. 
One  great  trouble  with  the  Korean  people  is  not  so  much 
lack  of  native  ability  as  lack  of  energy  and  enterprise; 
they  belong  to  the  well  contented  class  of  human  beings — 
of  which  the  world  has  an  overplus — who  are  willing  to 
*iet  good  enough  alone."  Thecauses  which  ha  veJt)rought 
about  this  characteristic  in  the  people  might  furnish  ma- 
terial for  an  interesting  article. 

But  some  one  will  be  calling  for  the  proof  of  the  state- 
ment that  the  Korean  is  capable  of  becoming  a  competi- 
tor of  the  Japanese.  I  answer  by  saying  that  to  the 
careful  observer  proof  seems  not  hard  to  find.  Look  at 
the  Korean's  brass  ware  and  the  rude  machinery  with 
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which  he  has  turned  out  such  an  article,  and  then  tell  me 
if  there  is  not  native  ability  and  skill  behind  this  shining 
array  of  dinner  sets.  This  applies  to  his  hats,  fans,  mats 
and  all  the  other  articles  which  have  heretofore  satisfied 
his  demands  for  comfort  and  adornment.  No  one  who 
has  examined  the  very  excellent  Korean  paper  will  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  the  man  who  can  make  such  paper 
can  be  taught  to  do  other  things  equally  well.  Pass 
through  the  streets  of  Seoul  and  take  a  look  into  the 
shoeshops,  I  speak  here  of  the  shops  where  foreign  shoes 
are  made,  and  you  will  find  that  while  the  owner  of  the 
shop  is  likely  to  be  a  Japanese,  his  workmen  are  Korean 
from  the  common  coolie  class.  The  shoes  made  by  them 
compare  favorably  with  anything  that  Japan  can  pro- 
duce. This  branch  of  industry  has  grown  up  within  the 
last  few  years,  for  when  I  came  to  Seoul  six  years  ago 
there  were  only  a  few  places  where  one  could  get  a  shoe 
repaired,  while  at  the  present  the  shops  are  to  be  found 
in  many  parts  of  the  city,  not  only  ready  to  repair  but 
to  measure  and  to  make  foreign  shoes  to  order. 

That  the  change  will  be  hard  for  the  Korean  I  do  not 
doubt ;  but  that  he  will  succeed  and  be  the  gainer  in  the 
end  I  firmly  believe.  Then  too  that  many  low  and  mean 
things  have  been  done  by  Japanese  no  one  who  has  been 
here  all  the  time  can  deny ;  but  now  that  the  war  is  over 
and  Japan  can  turn  her  attention  to  Korea  I  trust  that 
she  will  try  to  fulfill  her  promises  and  prove  a  true  friend 
to  the  Korean  people.  In  the  mean  time  let  those  of  us 
who  are  here  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  Koreans  be 
patient  and  work  together  giving  our  unqualified  assist- 
ance to  every  thing  that  lends  to  their  development  and 
christianization.  Let  us  have  faith  in  the  Korean  and 
teach  him  likewise  to  have  faith  in  himself. 

J.  Robert  Moose. 


Korean  Domestic  Trade. 

The  Koreans  have  been  so  often   characterized  as 
shiftless  and  improvident  that  the  general  impression 
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has  come  to  pervail,  among  those  who  know  nothing 
about  them  except  by  hearsay,  that  they  are  not  possess- 
ed of  any  of  the  qualities  which  go  to  form  the  equip- 
ment of  a  successful  business  man.  We  wish  first  to  show 
how  such  an  impression  has  come  to  prevail  and  second 
to  show  that  it  is  incorrect. 

In  the  very  start  we  have  an  important  fact  to  deal 
with  and  one  which  has  had  very  much  to  do  with  the 
foreigner's  impression  of  the  Korean,  and  that  is  what 
we  may  call  the  com.mercial  timidity  of  the  latter.  Cap- 
ital is  probably  the  most  sensitive  thing  in  all  the  list  of 
mundane  efFeccs.  It  is  true  of  the  west  as  of  the  east 
that  what  would  be  called  commendable  bravery  in  one 
sphere  of  life  is  branded  as  gambling  in  another  sphere. 
A  man  is  not  censured  for  trying  to  scale  the  Matterhom 
or  reach  the  north  pole  but  if  he  puts  his  money  in  as 
dangerous  a  place  as  he  puts  his  body  he  is  called  a  stock 
gambler  or  a  wildcat  schemer.  Now  the  sensitiveness  of 
capital  is  wholly  conditioned  by  dangers  which  surround 
it.  In  Korea  these  dangers  are  greater  than  in  some 
other  places  and  they  must  be  mentioned  before  we  go 
further.  These  dangers  will  show  how  intimately  all 
forms  of  activity  are  interrelated  and  how  one  weak  link 
in  ii  chain  damages  the  utility  of  the  whole. 

In  the  first  place  we  find  that  in  the  administration 
of  justice  there  is  the  utmost  capriciousness.  ^f  one  man 
is  defrauded  bj^  another  he  may  be  able  to  get  back  the 
money  through  the  courts  but  it  will  cost  him  so  much 
that  in  the  end  he  will  find  that  he  has  lost  a  consider- 
able fraction  of  his  monev.  The  other  man,  too,  mav 
have  been  using  the  money  to  influence  the  court  and  so 
even  if  judgment  is  given  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  he  is 
unable  to  collect  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  full  amount. 
The  result  of  all  this  is  that  men  will  go  into  partnership 
only  with  those  with  whom  they  are  on  intimate  terms. 
It  is  always  possible  for  one  partner  to  pull  out  and  leave 
for  parts  unknown  with  all  the  cash  in  the  till.  And  if  he 
does  so  it  is  practicalh'  impossible  to  secure  his  arrest. 
So  it  comes  about  that  the  Korean  demands  unusual 
safeguards,  which  are,  of  course,  in  restraint  of  trade. 
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This  same  feelin>^  of  insecurity  also  works  against 
the  formation  of  companies  whose  capital  will  aggregate 
enough  to  carry  on  operations  in  the  largest  and  most 
paying  way.  It  may  be  that  in  njultitude  of  counsel 
there  is  wisdom  but  the  Korean  also  feels  that  in  multi- 
tude of  directors  there  is  added  probability  of  indirec- 
tion. Instead  of  direcAng  they  are  likely  to  '*steer,'*  a 
subtle  difference  of  terminology  in  which  theAngloSaxon 
word  suffers  by  comparison.  The  result  of  all  this  is  that 
capital  is  found  in  comparatively  small  and  detached 
fragments  working  in  competition  rather  than  in  unison^ 
and  the  small  retail  business  forms  the  vast  bulk  of 
Korean  internal  trade. 

The  existence  of  the  country  markets  where  barter  is 
still  the  prevalent  mode  of  exchange  and  interchange 
of  commodities  shows  how  primitive  is  the  Korean's  use 
of  capital.  It  is  only  in  connection  with  a  few  of  the 
leading  commodities  that  anything  like  a  large  whole- 
sale business  is  carried  on.  In  fact  among  the  Koreans 
themselves  therp  are  exceedingly  few  houses  that  do  an 
exclusivel}"  wholesale  business.  Agents  of  retail  firms 
buy  directly  from  manufacturers  or  handicraftsmen  but 
there  is  no  central  station  where  retail  dealers  can  be 
constantly  supplied  by  a  wholesale  house.  In  other 
words  we  may  %^.y  that  there  are  plenty  of ''jobbers'* 
but  few  wholesalers.  Take  for  instance  the  important 
paper  industry.  The  retail  dealers  in  Seoul  obtain  their 
stock  in  either  one  of  two  w^iys.  They  have  a  standing  re- 
lation to  the  paper  manufacturing  centers  of  the  south 
and  act  in  a  sense  as  the  counter  over  which  the  manu- 
facturer dispenses  his  wares.  Or  else,  if  there  be  no  such 
close  connection,  the  retailer  goes  himself  or  sends  his 
agent  to  buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer.  Of  course 
there  are  many  houses  which  will  furnish  commodities  in 
quantity  and  insofar  they  maj'  be  called  wholesalers  but 
there  is  very  little  of  exclusively  wholesale  business.  This 
works  two  ways,  both  good  and  bad.  The  tendency  in 
one  direction  is  to  keep  prices  down.  Ifyougointoa 
western  wholesale  concern  and  pick  up  the  list  prices  of 
goods  you  will  find  that  in  buying  wholesale  these  prices 
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are  cut  all  the  way  from  forty  to  eighty  per  cent.  This 
difference  covers  the  various  profits  of  the  parties 
through  whose  hands  the  goods  pass  before  reaching  the 
consumer.  The  manufacturer,  jobber,  whosesaler  and 
retailer  all  have  to  make  their  profit ;  but  in  Korea  the 
retailer  often  buys  directly  from  the  manufacturer  and 
two  profits  are  saved.  If  one  of  these  retailers  sells  in 
quantity  to  a  smaller  retailer  the  latter's  profits  bear  no 
such  relation  to  the  original  price  as  do  those  of  a  small 
retailer  in  the  w^st. 

But  this  also  works,  as  we  we  have  said,  in  the  other 
direction  too;  for  the  nonintervention  of  a  wholesale 
class  causes  great  fluctuations  both  in  price  and  in 
amount  of  product.  The  wholesale  element  acts  like  the 
governor  of  an  engine  and  steadies  everything.  The 
manufacturer  knows  what  to  depend  upon,  the  retailer 
knows  where  to  buy  and  what  the  prices  will  be,  within 
reasonable  limits,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  trade  runs 
more  smoothly.  But  with  the  Korean  system  everything 
is  jerky  and  capricious.  A  price  may  jump  fift3'  per  cent, 
either  way  without  perceptible  warning.  A  stock  may 
be  depleted  before  anyone  is  aware  and  then  there  is 
scurrying  to  and  fro,  rapid  fluctuations  in  price,  im- 
perative orders  to  manufacturers  for  immediate  delivery 
which  enhance  the  price,  poor  quality  of  w,ork  because  of 
the  hurry,  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  consumer 
and  a  general  demoralization  in  that  branch  of  trade 
until  gradually  normal  conditions  again  come  to  prevail. 

There  is  one  factor  however  which  mitigates  the  evils 
caused  by  the  absence  of  a  distinctively  wholesale  class, 
and  that  is  the  localization  of  trades.  In  the  case  of  al- 
most all  the  great  industrial  staples  of  Korea  there  are 
special  places,  generally  only  two  or  three,  where  any 
special  commodity  can  be  obtained  to  best  advantage. 
If  one  wants  paper  he  knows  that  he  must  go  or  send  to 
a  certain  part  of  ChuUa  Province,  and  the  reputation 
w^hich  that  district  enjoys  of  course  discourages  other  dis- 
tricts from  competing.  The  result  is  a  very  useful  divi- 
sion of  labor  and  specilization  of  industry  which  works 
for  the  improvement  of  the  product  and  the  steadying  of 
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the  market.  One  evil  that  sometimes  results  is  the  facjt 
that  one  certain  district  may  be  swept  by  cholera  and 
so  be  crippled  in  its  specific  industry  to  the  distress  of  the 
whole  country. 

The  importation  of  foreign  products  has  had  a  strik- 
ing effect  upon  domestic  trade.  The  growth  of  cotton 
and  its  manufacture  into  cloth  have  greatly  decreased 
and  this  has  thrown  a  large  amount  of  labor  into  other 
channels.  Koroans  have  almost  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  this  import  trade.  They  are  too  timid  to  send  their 
money  away  out  of  the  country.  They  suppose  that 
anyone  will  keep  their  money  w^ithout  giving  them  an 
equivalent  if  it  can  be  done  without  incurring  a  penalty. 
At  the  same  time  no  firm  at  home  would  think  of  con- 
signing goods  to  a  Korean  firm  without  first  seeing  the 
money.  The  Koreans  ought  gradually  to  learn  that 
their  money  is  perfectly  safe  though  it  is  sent  half  way 
round  the  earth.  They  ought  to  become  the  ones  to  pro- 
fit by  the  import  trade.  At  present  the  wholesale  im- 
porters make  more  on  each  yard  of  goods  than  the  Ko- 
rean retailer  does.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be  and  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Koreans  should 
take  pains  to  explain  to  them  the  perfect  feasibility  of 
their  doing  their  own  importing.  This  could  hardly  be 
done  to  good  profit  unless  Koreans  would  unite  their 
capital,  and  form  strong  companies.  This  will  come  in 
time.  A  beginning  has  already  been  made  and  as  Korean 
firms  begin  to  learn  that  money  sent  abroad  is  even  safer 
than  when  kept  in  the  strong-box  at  home  they  will 
work  into  the  import  trade  to  some  purpose. 

There  are  several  grievous  difficulties  under  which 
demostic  trade  labors.  One  is  the  desperate  mixup  in  the 
currency  and  the  other  is  the  lack  of  banking  facilities : 
Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  country  where  the  money  used  in 
the  great  commercial  centers  is  entirely  different  from 
that  used  in  the  country  districts.  In  every  monetary 
transaction  between  the  two  sections  there  must  be  as 
definite  exchange  as  between  America  and  France  or  be- 
tween Germany  and  Japan.  As  the  new  coinage  circu- 
lates more  and  more  widely  every  month,  it  is  difficult 
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to  keep  wdl  aoquainted  with  the  necessities  ot  exchange, 
A  town  that  two  months  ago  would  have  looked  at  no 
money  except  the  old  time  "cash"  may  today  be  hand- 
ling the  new  money  very  willingly.  We  might  mention  in 
this  connection  a  curions  phase  of  politicallifedue  to 
this  double  sj-stem  of  currency.  Although  the  new  money 
has  for  its  unit  of  value  the  dollar  or  ivun  yet  in  ordinary 
transactions  the  old  time  uyang  or  hundred  cash  is  spok- 
en oi,  twenty-five  »yang  forming  one  dollar.  Now  the 
government  revenues  are  collected  in  nyang,  but  a  nyd.jg 
in  the  old  currency  is  worth  fully  fifty  per  cent,  more  than 
a  "jang  of  the  new.  The  government  cannot,  however, 
make  any  distinction ;  so  when  a  prefect  is  appointed  to 
a  district  he  will  sell  out  his  property  or  borrow  money 
enough  to  pay  over  to  the  government  in  the  new  money 
the  amountof  the  taxes  from  his  district  and  then  he  will 
go  down  to  his  post  in  the  country  and  collect  the  same 
nominal  amount  in  old  time  cash,  thus  netting  an  enor- 
mous profit  This  only  illustrates  the  disorganization 
caused  by  a  double  system. 

This  difficulty  would  be  largely  obviated  if  there  was 
a  proper  system  of  banks  throughout  the  country,  but 
as  yet  these  useful  institutions  are  lacking.  It  is  true 
Uiat  firms  that  have  long  been  intimate  with  each  other 
will  honor  each  other's  notesof  hand,  and  there  are  a  few 
firms  whose  notes  are  generally  accepted  in  Seoul  and 
vicinity  by  any  merchant,  but  there  is  no  system  about  it 
and  it  goes  no  further  afield  than  the  environs  of  the  cap- 
ita!. It  is  all  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  in  Korea 
civdit  is  a  matter  of  intimate  acquaintance  and  personal 
relationship.  You  cannot  send  to  a  Dun's  agency  and 
\'inr]  oat  whether  a  prospective  purchaser  is  "good  pay" 
or  not.  You  must  know  them  pe.sonally  or  else  take 
vunr  chances. 

From  this  it  may  easily  be  surmised  that  there  can 
K-  no  such  thing  as  a  mail  order  business.  Goods  are 
not  Ijought  unless  they  are  personally  ins|>ected.  There 
is  no  standard  of  quality  whereby  one  can  order  and  be 
reasonably  sura  of  getting  fair  value  for  his  money. 

Tlie  introduction  of  foreign  goods  with  their  various 
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^*brands^^  is  beginning  to  show  the  Koreans  the  value  of 
uniform  and  standard  quality  but  so  far  as  native  goods 
are  concerned  they  are  generally  made  on  so  small  a 
scale  and  in  $uch  a  primitive  way  that  no  standard  is 
possible  and  uniformity  of  quality  is  out  of  the  question. 

In  spite  of  natura^l  and  necessary  suspiciousness  of 
the  Korean  it  is  remarkable  what  faith  they  put  in  a 
trade  mark  or  brand.  If  a  certain  brand  of  foreign  goods 
is  found  to  be  of  good  quality  they  soon  come  to  demand 
that  brand  and  will  take  no  other,  however  good.  It  is 
the  same  faith  that  they  put  in  any  statement  made  in  a 
newspaper.  It  must  be  true  or  else  no  one  would  dare 
publish  it.  The  chicanery  involved  in  popularizing  a 
brand  by  giving  good  quality  and  afterward  reaping  a 
rich  reward  by  using  an  inferior  quality  is  quite  too  deep 
for  the  Koreans. 

One  thing  that  must  be  put  to  the  credit  of  the  good 
sense  of  the  Korean  is  that  he  will  gencralh'  buy  the 
higher  priced  article  if  he  can  afford  it.  He  realizes  that 
it  is  bad  economy  to  buy  a  really  cheap  thing.  This  is 
strikingly  true  of  medicines.  He  buys  them  in  order  to 
get  welt  and  the  best  quality  is  none  too  good. 

We  know  of  no  ^*one  price**  shop  in  Korea.  These 
people  are  passionately  fond  of  a  bargain,  and  we  doubt 
whether  a  Korean  would  find  an3'  interest  in  patronizing 
a  "one  price"  shop.  To  beat  down  a  seller  is  a  compli- 
ment to  one's  own  astuteness  and  business  smartness 
and  it  is  to  be  seriously  doubted  whether  on  the  whole  a 
Korean  would  not  prefer  to  pay  twelve  cents  for  an  ar- 
ticle marked  fifteen  rather  than  to  pay  ten  cents  for  the 
same  thing  without  getting  any  wenuri  or  reduction.  • 

The  Koreans  are  very  poor  advertisers.  This  is  not 
because  of  lack  of  enterprise  but  lies  in  the  fact  that  as  a 
rule  Koreans  do  not  move  about  much  and  for  miles 
around  it  ia  perfectly  well  known  that  at  a  certain  corner 
there  is  a  certain  shop  where  certain  goods,  and  no 
others,  can  be  procured.  There  is  little  floating  or  casual 
trkde.  Each  shop  keeper  has  his  own  definite  clientelle 
and  if  he  should  make  strenuous  effort  to  infringe  upon 
some  other  shopkeeper's  sphere  and  get  away  his  cus- 
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tomers  the  latter  would  make  hair  fly  in  a  very  literal 
way.  The  fact  that  nobody  buys  without  personal  in- 
spection of  the  goods  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  C.  O.  D.  in  Korea  also  make  advertising  un- 
necessary. In  the  country  markets  each  seller  sits  be- 
hind his  pileof  goo  Is  and  advertises  them  by  lung  power 
exclusively.  It  is  only  in  Seoul  that  a  certain  kind  of  ad- 
vertising prevails.  Each  of  the  large  guilds  puts  out  one 
or  more  men  on  the  street  before  its  establishment  to  call 
to  each  passerby  and  remind  him  of  the  need  in  which  he 
stands  of  that  particular  kind  of  goods.  He  plucks  peo- 
ple by  the  sleeve  and  gantly  insinuates  or  he  calls  aloud 
the  virtues  of  his  wares. 

**Right  this  way  for  shoes,  gentlemen ;  all  sorts  and 
sizes!  Why  sir,  that  pair  you  have  on  are  completely 
down  at  the  heel ;  walk  in  and  look  at  a  new  pair.  Say, 
friend,  you'll  be  barefoot  the  next  thing  you  know. 
There's  no  time  like  the  present ;  walk  in  and  try  on  a 
pair.  Oh,  Mr.  Kim,  (whispering)  how  about  that  blue 
silk  pair  for  that  pretty  concubine  of  jrours  ?  I  have 
them  laid  aside  for  you,  they  are  beauties.  Come  in  and 
look  at  them.  Look  at  those  clouds,  gentlemen,;  its  go- 
ing to  rain  and  you  will  need  a  pair  of  oil  shoes.  Just 
step  in  and  see  some,"  and  so  on  from  dawn  till  dewy 
eve,  the  vocal  advertiser,  a  master  hand  at  reading  hu- 
man nature,  as  humorous  as  a  yankee  auctioneer  and  as 
persuasive  as  a  political  spell-binder,  calls  out  his  wares 
and  traps  the  unwary. 

The  hawker  and  costermonger  are  national  institu- 
tions here.  Society  would  almost  go  to  pieces  without 
them.  Peripatetic  tinkers,  cobblers,  coopers,  hatters, 
confectioners,  wander  from  street  to  street  crying  their 
wares  or  services  in  notes  that  can  be  understood  only 
by  the  initiated.  Wherever  a  crowd  congregates  there 
you  will  find  the  small  boy  with  his  tray  of  barley-corn 
and  sesamum-seed  confections,  varied,  perhaps,  by  a  few 
bunches  of  **0-ru-do-go-ru-do"  (old  gold)  cigarettes.  You 
never  go  far  without  meeting  the  kerosene  oil  man  who 
doles  out  a  gill  of  oil  here  and  a  gill  there  to  busy  house- 
wives. 
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That  form  of  exchange  known  as  the  auction  was 
never  known  in  Korea  before  the  advent  of  the  westerner. 
The  joyous  avidity  with  which  the  Koreans  foregather 
at  such  functions,  however,  makes  one  wonder  how  they 
ever  got  along  without  them  so  long.  The  Korean  forms 
an  "easy  mark'*  for  the  entererprising  auctioneer,  for  the 
former  always  comes  with  the  fixed  idea  that  an  auction 
price  is  always  far  below  the  actual  value,  and  to  see  the 
happy  smile  with  which  he  carries  away  a  battered  old 
bedstead  or  leaky  bathtub  at  twice  its  original  price  is 
enough  to  make  a  misanthrope  weep  for  pity. 

One  feature  of  Korean  trade  reminds  us  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  Europe  when  merchants  brought  their  silks  and 
laces  and  spread  them  at  the  feet  of  fair  ladies  in  their 
own  boudoirs.  No  Korean  lady  or  gentleman  of  wealth 
will  go  to  a  shop  to  buy.  A  messenger  is  sent  to  sum- 
mons  the  merchant  with  his  wares  and  the  goods  are 
selected  at  the  purchaser's  home.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  merchant  dpes  not  take  this  trouble  for  nothing,  but 
the  wealthy  gentleman  cannot  afford  to  haggle  over  the 
price.  Most  of  the  extra  margin,  however,  has  to  be  paid 
out  by  the  merchant  to  the  servants  of  the  "big  man"  ^ 
before  he  gets  clear  of  the  place. 

The  foreign  tourist  will  find  little  to  buy  by  going 
about  among  the  shops  as  he  does  in  Japan.  If  he  an- 
nounces  that  he  would  like  to  see  some  Korean  curios 
his  door  will  be  besieged  by  middle-men  who  are  eager  to 
"Simply  give  away"  all  sorts  of  wares  for  a  consideration^ 
You  are  safe  in  offering  them  a  fifth  of  the  price  they  ask, 
in  most  cases.  It  is  a  real  battle  of  wits  and  when  you 
compare  your  trophies  with  those  of  a  friend  you  may 
find  that  his  cost  only  half  what  yours  did — or  vice  ^rsa. 


The  Koreans  in  Hawaii. 

Arriving  at  Honolulu  by  the  good  ship  Ckina  from 
Yokohama  on  November  the  seventh  my  first  thought 
was  for  the  Koreans  who  live  here.  In  order  to  get  into 
communication  with  them  I.hastened  to  look  up  the  Rev. 
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J.  W.  Wadman,  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church  here-  and 
also  a  missionary  to  the  Japanese  and  Koreans  on  the 
islands.  -  I  found  him  at  the  parsonage  and  arranged  to 
meet  the  Koreans  of  his  church  at  four  in  the  afternoon. 
In  the  mean  time  I  made  haste  to  gather  what  informa- 
tion I  could  about  the  Koreans  here. 

In  the  different  islands  there  are  about  7^000  Ko- 
reans, 1,500  of  whom  are  women  and  children.  They  are 
pretty  well  scattered  about  the  different  islands^  some  of 
them  being  within  eight  miles  of  Honolulu,  Besides 
these  there  are  many  in  the  city  itself  acting  as  clerks, 
gardeners,  cooks,  grooms  and  also  in  various  other  posi- 
tions where  they  receive  steady  pay.  With  very  few  ex- 
ceptions the  Koreans  are  quiet  and  well  behaved  people. 
There  is  a  small  gang  of  ten  or  twelve  in  Honolulu  whQ 
are  exerting  a  bad  influence.  They  draw  in  the  unsophis- 
ticated Korean  from  the  Plantation  and  get  him  to 
drinking  and  gambling.  Plans  are  on  foot  for  the  speedy 
apprehension  and  deportation  of  this  evil  element.  The 
American  authorities  sympathize  fully  with  those  who 
wish  well  for  the  Koreans  here  and  the3'  follow  with 
commendable  promptness  all  suggestions  which  involve 
matters  within  the  purview  of  the  law.  Very  many  of 
those  Koreans  who  were  physically  unable  to  carry  on 
the  work  have  been  weeded  out  and  the  present  people 
are  uniformly  happy  and  successful. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Wadman  makes  frequent  trips  throughout 
the  islands  visiting  the  Koreans  and  looking  after  their 
religious  and  educational  interests.  He  has  enrolled 
over  1,600  men  and  women  on  thii  records  of  the  church, 
as  members  or  probationers,  and  seven  chapels  have  been 
erected.  The  Koreans  themselves  subscribed  generously 
toward  the  erection  of  these  edifices.  A  good  part  of  tiie 
money  was  subscribed  by  the  plantation  proprietors 
who  are  keen  to  encourage  all  agencies  looking  toward 
peace  and  order  and  morality.  No  work  is  done  on  Sun- 
day except  in  case  where  irrigation  demands  continuous 
watching  or  for  some  other  imperative  necessity.  Thev- 
receive  eighteen  dollars  a  month  for  their  work,  with 
rent  and  water  rates  free.     They  do  not  sleep  on  the  floor 
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but  have  beds  like  Americans.  The3''  work  ten  hours  a 
day.  I  saw  no  Koreans  in  native  dress  and  coiflFure  but 
all  were  clothed  and  groomed  in  good  shape. 

Hon.  T.  H.  Yun  who  was  sent  from  Korea  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  Koreans  here  has  just  finished 
his  investigations  and  has  returned  to  Korea,  He  si3ent 
several  weeks  travelling  about  visiting  every  group  of 
Koreans  and  making  excellent  speeches  which  did  much 
to  encourage  and  strengthen  the  Koreans  in  their  fight 
agc'iinst  fortune.  In  every  place  he  consulted  with  the 
managers  of  the  companies  as  to  the  needs  of  the  Korean 
and  these  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  his  visit  will  result 
in  great  good.  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  do  otherwise 
than  advise  that  the  coming  of  Koreans  to  Hawaii  be 
not  discouraged.  Everything  that  I  heard  and  saw 
made  me  believe  that  no  one  who  has  Korea's  welfare  at 
heart  can  continue  to  oppose  their  coming  here. 

There  are  thirteen  Koreans  engaged  exclusively  as 
evangelists  among  there  compatriots  under  the  care  of 
the  Methodist  Mission  Board.  Th^y  are  doing  earnest 
and  successful  work. 

The  workmen  are  in  great  favor  with  the  managers 
and  the  latter  sincerely  regret  the  stoppage  of  immigra- 
tion. It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wadman  that  this  regret 
is  reasonable  from  every  standpoint. 

The  Koreans  have  formed  an  educational  association 
and  have  raised  among  themselves  $200  gold  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  boarding  school  for  Korean  children  in 
Honolulu.  The  companies  have  given  $1,500  for  land, 
and  $5,000  are  to  be  obtained  from  America  to  put  up 
the  building.    It  is  sure  to  go  through  successfully. 

Thev  have  also  founded  a  benevolent  institution  for 
the  sick  and  destitute  and  the  Koreans  have  given  $400 
or  $500  and  the  managers  $250  for  this  good  purpose. 

These  Koreans  are  learning  to  beenergetic,  self  reliant, 
steady  and  thorough  going.  It  can  do  them  no  harm 
and  must  do  them  good.  In  a  few  cases  the  results  are 
harmful  but  they  are  so  few  that  they  do  not  count  for 
much.  I  trust  that  opposition  will  be  withdrawn  and 
that  thrifty  Koreans  will  come  here  in  goodly  numb€rs. 
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Memorandum  on  the  Lighthouse  Department 
of  the  Korean  Customs  Service  in 
November,  1905. 

The  following  exhibit  wa«  published  by  tht  Seoul  Press 

Weekly,  and  shows  the  present  condition  of  lighthouse 

service  in  Korea  and  the  proposals  for  its  extension,  all 

undertaken  by  Mr.  J.  McLeavy  Brown,  Chief  Commis* 

sioner  of  Customs. 

L-^Lighis  Already  Exhibited  (i/) 

The  entrance  to  Chemulpo  has  been  marked  with  five 
Light-stations,  viz:  (1)  a  Sixth-order  Feu-permanent  on 
Observation  Island  showing  two  white  flashes  followed 
by  a  red  flash  every  30  seconds.  This  Light  is  exhibited 
from  the  summit  of  a  ^mall  stone  tower,  colored  white. 

(2)  A  Sixth-order  Feu-permanent  on  Yodolmi  Island 
showing  three  white  flashes  every  40  seconds.  This  Light 
is  exhibited  from  a  stone  tower  on  the  summit  of  the 
island,  and  the  tower  is  flanked  by  walls  on  either  side  to 
render  it  conspicuous  las  a  day  mark.  Walls  and  tower 
are  colored  white. 

On  Yodolmi  below  the  lighthouse  a  d  wellinghouse  for 
a  keeeper  has  been  built,  and  the  lightkeeper  who  lives 
there  has  charge  of  this  Light  and  the  Lights  on  North 
Watcher  and  White  Rocks. 

(3)  A  Sixth-order  Feu-permanent  on  North  Watch- 
er Rock  showing  two  white  flashes  every  30  seconds. 
This  Light  surmounts  the  top  of  a  substantial  stone 
beacon  which  is  painted  red. 

(4)  A  Sixth-order  Feu-permanent  on  White  Rocks 
showing  one  white  flash  every  15  seconds.  The  stone 
beacon  which  carries  this  Light  is  painted  back. 

(5)  On  Warren  Island  a  Fourth-order  Revolving 
Light,  showing  four  white  flashes  every  42  seconds,  sur- 
mounts a  fine  stone  tower,  and  from  a  window  in  this 
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tower  a  (6)  Fixed  red  Light  of  the  Sixth-order  throws  a 
red  sector  over  Chassriau  Rock. 

There  are  good  dwelling  houses  for  the  Japanese  and 
Korean  lightkeepers  at  this  Station,  with  suitable  out- 
houses and  water  tanks. 

In  FusAN  Harbor  a  Wigham  Beacon  Light  has  been 
erected  on  a  stone  beacon  on  (7)  Channel  Rock.  This 
Light,  which  is  unclassed,  burns  for  one  month  without 
attention  and  is  visible  for  six  miles.  This  class  of  Light 
is  cheap,  easily  managed,  requires  but  little  attention, 
and  is  very  suitable  for  small  beacons. 

There  are  also  (8-9)  two  leading  Lights  at  Fusan^  but 
they  are  so  weak  as  to  be  really  useless  and  will 
be  very  shortly  replaced  by  suitable  Lights  of  greater 
power. 

(10)  Port  Hamilton  Light,  is  of  the  Third-order 
Revolving  showing  white  and  red  flashes  alternately.  It 
is  shown  from  a  brick  tower  situated  at  the  south-east- 
em  extremity  of  the  island,  and  a  suitable  dwelling-house 
has  been  built  for  the  lightkeepers.  The  store -house  is 
only  of  wood  and  should  be  replaced  by  a  brick  struc- 
ture. The  optical  apparatus  in  use  here  was  originally 
ordered  for  Baker  Island. 

(11)  Pinnacle  Rock,  west  coast :— On  this  difficult 
site  a  First-order  Light  has  been  built  and  was  exhibit- 
ed on  the  11th  November.  The  optical  apparatus  was 
originally  intended  for  West  CliflFord  and  shows  single 
white  flashes. 

The  tower  is  of  brick,  and  a  brick  house  has  been 

built  for  the  keepers.    The  store-house  is  only  of  wood. 

It  will  be  advisable  to  provide  large  water  cisterns  for 
this  Station. 

//. — Lights  now  in  Course  of  Construction.  (/) 

(1)  Baker  Island  outside  the  entrance  to  Chemul- 
po. A  good  landing-place  has  been  completed,  and  the 
top  of  the  island  has  been  levelled  off  as  a  site  for  the 
tower  and  dwelling,  and  water  cisterns  have  been  con- 
structed. 

Plans  have  been  prepared  for  the  tower,  and  for  suit- 
able dwelling  and  Store-houses. 
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///. — /  ights  for  which  the  Opiical  Apparatus  has  already  arrived 

in  S/tangAai. 

Gexsan  District:— 

( 1 )  NiCHOLSKi  Island,  outside  Gensan — A  Fourth- 
order  Light  and  Lantern  have  been  ordered  from  Messrs, 
Chance  Brothers  of  Birmingham,  England,  and  the  Light 
will  show  one  white  flash  ever3'  20  seconds.  The  illu- 
minant  is  to  be  an  incandescent  petroleum  burner. 

Plans  have  been  prepared  for  a  tower  for  this  island, 
and  for  suitable  dwelling  and  store-houses- 

(2)  MuRAYiEFF  Point,  at  the  entrance  to  Gensan 
Harbor.  A  Sixth-order  Feu-permanent  showing  double 
white  flashes  every  15  seconds  has  been  ordered  from 
Messrs.  Barbier  Benard  and  Turenne  of  Paris,  and  should 
be  exhibited  from  a  small  stone  or  brick  tower. 

(3)  Gensan  Harbor  Light.  A  Sixth-order  Lens- 
lantern  with  an  iron  trimming  hut  has  been  ordered  from 
Messrs.  Barbier,  Benard  and  Turenne.  This  Light,  which 
is  to  be  Fixed,  will  show  white  and  red  over  the  an- 
chorage. 

Fusan  District:— 

(4)  Cape  Young,  an   approach  light  to  Fusan — A 
Fourth-order  Flashing  Light  and  Lantern  with  an  in- 
candescent burner  to  show  three  white  flashes  every  20 
seconds  have  been  ordered  from  Messrs,  Chance  Brothers- 
Plans  have  beeen  prepared  for  tower,  dwellings,  and 

out-house. 

This  Light  is  one  of  considerable  importance  and  its 
construction  should  be  pushed  on  with  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

(5-6)  Leading  Lights.  Two  Sixth-order  red  Con- 
densing Lights  with  iron  supports  have  been  ordered 
from  Messrs.  Chance  Brothers,  The  sites  for  these  Lights 
have  been  walled  round  and  a  dwelling  for  the  keep^ers 
has  been  erected  at  the  lower  site.  These  Lights  should 
replace  the  present  feeble  leading  lights  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 
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IV. — Lights  for  which  the  optical  apparatus  has  been  ordered  and 

is  nearly  completed. 

KuNSAN  District  ;— 

(1 )  Pyondo  Island,  outside  the  entrance  to  Kunsan. 
A  Fourth-order  Flashing  Light  and  Lantern  with  in- 
candescent burner  have  been  ordered  from  Messrs,  Barbier, 
Benard  and  Turenne.  This  Light  will  show  three  white 
flashes  every  15  seconds. 

Plans  have  been  prepared  for  Tower,  dwellings  and 
store-house. 

(2)  KuNSAN  Beacon— Chang  San  Do  Rock,  in  the 
approach  to  Kunsan  a  Wigham  beacon  Light  similar  to 
that  on  Channel  Rock,  Fusan,  has  been  ordered  from 
Messrs.  Edraundsons  of  Dublin,  and  a  suitable  stone 
beacon  has  been  designed  to  carry  this  Light. 

(Two  gas  buoys  will  be  required  for  the  entrance  to 
Kunsan,  one  on  the  bar,  and  the  other  off  the  rock  just 
inside  the  bar.) 

V, — Lights Jor  which  Specifications  have  been  Prepared  Jor  the 

Optical  Apparatus  and  Lanterns  arid  which  were  on  the  point 

of  being  Ordered  from  Europe,     (6) 

(1)  Baker  Island,  A  Third-order  Flashing  Light 
and  Lantern  with  incandescent  burner  to  show  two 
white  flashes  ever^"  20  seconds. 

It  was  intended  to  order  this  Light  from  Messrs.  Bar- 
bier, Benard  and  Turenne,  and  a  Plan  of  the  top  of  the 
Tower  has  been  supplied  to  them. 

Designs  have  been  got  out  for  Tow^r,  dwellings,  and 
store-house. 

(2)  Small  Green  Island,  in  the  Sir  James  Hall 
Group.  A  Second-order  Light  showing  four  white  flashes 
every  20  seconds  was  a^bout  to  be  ordered  from  Messrs. 
Chance  Brothers,  and  a  Plan  of  the  top  of  the  Tower  has 
been  sent  to  them 

Plans  have  been  prepared  for  tower,  dwellings,  and 
store-house. 

(3)  Choppeki  Point,  The  turning  point  to  Chin- 
nampo  from  the  South.  A  Third-order  Light  showing 
three  white  flashes  everv  20  seconds  was  to  have  been 
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ordeVed  from  Messrs.  Barbier,  Benard  and  Turenne,  and 
the  buildings  should  be  the  same  as  those  for  Baker  Is- 
land, but  the  brick  tower  should  be  40  feet  in  height. 

(3)  Bamboo  Island,  on  the  West  Coast— A  Second- 
order  lig'-.t  showing  three  white  Iflashes  every  20  seconds 
was  about  to  be  ordered  from  Messrs.  Chance  Brothers, 
and  the  Tower  and  buildings  should  be  similar  to  those 
designed  for  Baker  Island. 

There  is  already  a  temporary  Sixth-order  Lens-lan- 
tem  Light  on  this  island. 

5)  Port  Gate,  in  the  Southwestern  archipelago— 
A  Third-order  Light  showing  two  white  flashes  every  20 
seconds  was  about  to  be  ordered  from  Messrs.  Barbier, 
Benard  and  Turenne,  and  similar  tower  and  dwellings  to 
those  proposed  for  Baker  Island  would  be  suitable. 

(6)  Howard  Island,  on  the  inside  passage  in  the 
Southwestern  archipelago— A  Fourth-order  Plashing 
Light  and  Lantern  with  incandescent  burner  to  show 
four  white  flashes  every  20  seconds.  This  Light  was  to 
have  been  ordered  from  Messrs.  Chance  Brothers  who 
have  been  supplied  with  Plan  of  the  top  of  the  Tower. 

Plans  have  been  prepared  for  Tower,  dwellings  and 
out-house. 

The  above  six  Lights  are  all  required  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  orders  were  on  the  point  of  being  sent  to 
Europe  for  them. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  and  uniformity  the  Lan- 
terns and  towers  of  the  Second-and  Third-order  Lights 
were  to  have  been  made  from  the  same  designs. 

V/, — Oi//er  Sites  Selected  for  Lighthouses,     (iS) 

A  full  Memorandum  on  this  subject  was  written  on 
the  23rd  July,  1903,  after  I  had  personally  visited  most 
of  the  sites  referred  to. 

(1)  SoNGCHiNG,  North  East  Coast— A  Sixth-order 
Revolving  Feu-permanent  showing  red  and  white  flashes 
alternately. 

The  Light  should  be  placed  on  the  bluff  above  the 
Custom  House  and  should  be  carried  on  a  small  brick 
tower. 
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Cape  Ci^onard,  East  coast— A  Third-order  Group- 
flashing  Light  showing  double  flashes  every  20  seconds. 

(3)  Cape  Duroch.  East  coast— A  Third-order 
Triple-flashing  Light  showing  Three  flashes  every  30 
seconds. 

(4)  Cape  Boltin.  East  coast— A  Third-order Group- 
flashing  Light  showing  double  flashes  every  15  seconds. 

(5)  Blakeney  Island.  Near  Fusan— A  Sixth-order 
Revolving  Light  showing  white  and  red  flashes  al- 
ternately. 

(6)  Split  Island.  On  the  Southern  coast— On  the 
islet  off"  the  southern  end  of  Split  Island  a  Third-order 
Light  showing  double  white  flashes  every  20  seconds. 

(7)  South  Island.  On  the  Southern  coast— A 
Fourth-order  Light  showing  triple  white  flashes  every  15 
seconds. 

(8)  Grasp  Island,  Small  Group.  In  the  inside  pas- 
sage round  the  South  coast— A  Fourth-order  Light  show- 
ing single  flashes  every  20  seconds. 

(9)  Long  Island.  Inside  passage  South  coast — A 
Fourth-order  Group-flashing  Light  showing  four  white 
flashes  every  30  seconds. 

(10)  Maju  Island.  Opposite  Washington  Sound — A 
Sixth-order  Group-flashing  Light  showing  three  white 
flashes  followed  by  a  red  flash  every  i30  seconds. 

MoKPO.  On  the  small  island  on  the  north  side  of  the 
outer  entrance.  A  Sixth  order  Feu-permanent  Group- 
flashing  Light  showing  four  flashes  every  20  seconds. 

(12)  A  Fixed  Red  Beacon  Light  on  the  first  point 
to  be  rounded  after  entering. 

(13)  A  Fixed  Green  Beacon  Light  on  the  second 
point  to  be  rounded. 

(14)  Fire  Island.  To  the  North  of  Mokpo — On  the 
eastern  summit  of  Small  Fire  Island  (known  as  Small 
Deer  Island  )a  Third-order  Light  showing  double  flashes 
every  15  seconds. 

(15)  Ninepin.Rock,(Thornton  Island.)  West  coast* 

(16)  Rat  Island,  Sylvia  Group.    West  coast. 

(17)  West  Clifford.  Outride  the  entrance  to  Che- 
mulpo^ 
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(18)  The  small  island  which  forms  a  turning  point 
into  Pyeng  Yang  inlet. 

All  these  Lights,  excepting  the  Feux-permanents, 
should  have  incandescent  petroleum  burners  with  55 
m/m  mantles  for  the  Fourth-order  and  65  m/m  for 
the  Third-order  Lights. 

VII.      Fog  Signals,     (77) 

It  was  proposed  to  place  Fog  Signals  at  the  follow* 
ing  Stations : — 

1.  Baker  Island.  7.  Cape  Clonard. 

2.  West  Clifford.  8.  Cape  Boltin. 

3.  Cape  Young.  9.  Cape  Duroch. 

4.  Split  Island.  10.  Pinnacle. 

5.  South  Island.  11.  Bamboo  Island. 

6.  Port  Hamilton.  21.  Choppeki. 

The  above  Stations  will  require  fairly  powerful  Sirens. 

13.  Howard  Island.  16.    Small  'Green  Is- 

14.  Long  Island.  land. 

15.  Small  Fire  Island.  17.    Pyondo. 

•  At  these  Stations  small  cheap  reed  horns  would  suf- 
fice, or  fog  guns  fired  only  in  response  to  steamers' 
whistle. 

VIL  Installation  of  Gas  Buoys,  Gas  Lightship,  Buoy  Depot 

and  GaS'  Works. 

With  a  view  to  the  installation  of  gas- buoys,  etc- 
work  has  been  commenced  on  a  suitable  buoy -yard  and 
site  for  gas-works,  buoy  shed,  cable  shed,  etc.  on  Obser- 
vation Island.  A  fine  stone  jetty  is  completed,  on  the 
end  of  which  it  was  intended  to  place  a  powerful  8-ton 
derrick  crane.  Lines  of  rails  were  to  run  from  the  jetty 
to  the  sheds  and  different  parts  of  the  depot. 

A  plan  has  been  prepared  which  shows  the  proposed 
arrangement  of  the  depot. 

Specifications  have  been  prepared  for  the  Oil  Gas- 
works and  for  ten  10ft  gas  buoys^  and  orders  for  this 
work  were  about  to  be  sent  to  Messrs.  The  Pintsch's 
Patent  Lighting  Co.,  Ltd., 38  Leadenhall  Street,  London. 

The  crane  was  about  to  be  procured  from  Messrs. 
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Seling  Sonnentbal  &  Co.,  85  Queen  Victoria  Street,  Lon- 
don. 

A   steel  Lightship  for  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu  to  carry 

a  Third-order  Gas  Light  has  been  designed  and  a  Speci- 
fication drawn  up,  and  an  offer  for  its  construction  re- 
ceived from  Messrs.  Pamham,  Boyd  &  Co.,  Ltd.  of 
Shanghai. 

A  Specification  has  been  prepared  for  the  Gas-light 
and  Store-holders  for  the  vessel  w^hich  were  on  the  point 
of  being  ordered  from  the  Pintsch's  Patent  Lighting  Co.,, 
Ltd. 

IX,  Light  Tenders, 

The  '^Kwangchei,**  a  fine  steel  steamer  of  1,600  tons 
displacement  with  a  speed  of  nearly  15  knots,  has  been 
built  by  the  Kawasaki  Dockyard   Co.,  Ltd. 

This  ship  will  prove  of  great  value  for  general  light- 
house work  on  the  Coast,  but  is  rather  too  large  and 
costly  a  vessel  to  be  used  for  attendance  on  local  Lights,, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  Chemulpo  District  is  served  by  a 
small  wooden  steamer,  the  *'Sakura/' 

^As  the  number  of  Lights  on  the  Coast  increase  it  will 
probably  be  necessary  to  station  a  small  light-tender  at 
Fusan,  and. a  suitable  vessel  has  been  designed.  Messrs. 
Farnham;  Bo3'd  &  Co.,  Ltd.  of  Shanghai  have  submitted 
a  Specification  and  offer  for  the  building  of  this  steamer. 

Summary, 

Lights  Already  Exhibited: — (11) 

1.  Observation  Island.  8—9.    Fusan  Leading  Lights 

2.  Yodolmi.  (to  be  replaced  with. 
3  North  Watcher.  new  lights  shortly.) 
4.  White  Rocks.  10.    Port  Hamilton. 

5—6.    Warren  Island.  11.    Pinnacle. 

7.    Channel  Rock. 

Lights  Under  Construction:— (1) 

1.    Baker  Island. 

Lights  for  which  Optical  Apparatus  and  Lanterns 
HAVE  Already  Arrived  in  Shanghai— (6) 

1.    Nicholski  Island.  4.    Cape  Young. 
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2. 
3. 


MuraviefiF  Point. 
Gensan  Harbour 
Lights. 


5—6.    Fusan  Leading 


Lights. 


Lights  for  which  Optical  Apparatus  and  Lanterns 
ARE  in  Course  of  Construction— (2) 

1.    Pyongdo  Island.  2.     Kunsan  Beacon. 

Lights  for  which  Specifications  h  we  beem  Drawm 

UP  AND  which  were  ABOUT  TO  BE  ORDERED:— (6) 

1.  Baker  Island.  4.    Bamboo  Island 

2.  Little  Green  Island.  (Craig  Harriet.) 

3.  Choppeki  Point.  5.    Port  Gate. 

6.    Howard  Island. 

Other  Sites  Selected  for  Lighthouses:— (18) 


1.    Songching. 

10. 

Maju  Island. 

2.    Cape  Clonard. 

11. 

Mokpo  Entrance. 

3.    Cape  Duroch.          12.- 

-13. 

Mokpo  Beacons. 

4.    Cape  Boltin. 

14. 

Fire  Island. 

5.    Blakenev  Island. 

90 

15. 

Ninepin. 

6.    Split  Island. 

16. 

Rat  Island. 

7.    South  Island.    > 

17. 

West  Clifford. 

8.    Grasp  Island. 

18. 

Pyeng  Yang  Entrance 

9.  '  Long  Island. 

Fog  Signals  :— (17) 

1.    Baker  Island. 

10. 

Pinnacle. 

2.    West  CliflFord. 

11. 

Bamboo  Island. 

3.    Cape  Young. 

12. 

Choppeki. 

4.    Split  Island. 

13. 

Howard  Island. 

5.    South  Island. 

14. 

Long  Island. 

6.     Port  Hamilton. 

15. 

Small  Fire  Island. 

7.    Cape  Clonard. 

16. 

Small  Green  Island. 

8.    Cape  Boltin. 

17. 

Pyondo. 

9.    Cape  Duroch. 

Other  Work  in  Hand  :— 

Gas-buoy  Depot. 

Crane  for  Depot. 

Oil  Gas-works. 

Ten  10-feet  Gas-buoys. 

Gas  Lightship  for  the 

Steam  Lighthouse  Tender. 

Yalu. 
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In  all  :— 

41  Lights.  17  Fog-signals. 

10  Gas-Buoys,  and  1  Lightship. 

J.  Reginard  Harding, 
Consulting  Engineer  to  the 
Korean  Lighthouse  Department, 
Shanghai,  20th  November,  1905. 


The  New  Convention  between  Japan  and 

Korea. 

The  governments  of  Japan  and  Korea,  desiring  to 
strengthen  the  principle  of  solidarity  which  udites  the 
two  Empires,  have  with  that  object  in  view  agreed  upon 
and  concluded  the  following  stipulations  to  serve  until 
the  moment  arrive  when  it  is  recognised  that  Korea  has 
attained  national  strength  : — 

Art.  I  —The  government  of  Japan,  through  the  De- 
partment of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Tokio,  will  hereafter  have 
control  and  direction  of  the  external  relations  arid  affairs 
of  Korea,  and  the  diplomatic  and  consular  representa- 
tives of  Japan  will  have  the  charge  of  the  subjects  and  in- 
terests of  Korea  in  foreign  countries. 

Art  IL — ^The  government  of  Japan  undertake  to  see 
to  the  execution  of  the  treatfes  actually  existing  between 
Korea  and  other  Powers,  and  the  government  of  Korea 
engage  not  to  conclude  hereafter  any  act  or  engagement 
having  an  international  character,  except  through  the 
medium  of  the  government  of  Japan. 

Art.  IIL — The  government  of  Japan  shall  be  repre- 
sented  at  the  Court  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Korea 
by  a  Resident  General,  who  shall  reside  at  Seoul  primar- 
ily for  the  purpose  of  taking  charge  of  and  directing  mat- 
ters relating  to  diplomatic  affairs.  He  shall  have  the 
right  of  private  and  personal  audience  of  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  Korea.  The  Japanese  government  shall 
also  have  the  right  to  station  Residents  at  the  several 
open  ports  and  such  other  places  in  Korea  as  they  may 
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deem  necessary.  Such  Residents  shall,  under  the  direc- 
tion  of  the  Resident  General,  exercise  the  powers  and 
functions  hitherto  appertaining  to  Japanese  Consuls  in 
Korea  and  shall  perform  such  duties  as  ma3'  be  necessary 
in  order  to  carry  into  full  effect  the  provisions  of  this 
Agreement. 

Art.  IV. — The  stipulations  of  all  treaties  and  agree- 
ments existing  between  Japan  and  Korea  not  inconsist- 
ent with  the  provisions  of  this  Agreement  shall  continue 
in  force. 

Art-  V  -rThe  government  of  Japan  undertake  to 
maintain  the  welfare  and  dignity  of  the  Imperial  House 
of  Korea. 

In  faith  whereof,  the  Undersigned  duly  authorized  by 
their  governments  have  signed  this  Agreement  and  affix- 
ed their  seals.. 

(Signed)    Hayashi  Gonsuke, 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

(Signed  )     Pak  C he-soon . 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
November  17th,  1905, 


Dr.  Brown's  Farewell  Entertainment^ 

In  view  of  his  departure  from  Korea  Dr.  Brown  in- 
vited a  large  number  of  the  foreign  residents  of  Seoul  and 
Chemulpo  to  a  boat  excursion  on  board  the  new  steam- 
ship which  acts  as  light-house  tender.  This  occurred  on 
Thursday,  October  19th.  A  special  train  carried  the 
guests  from  Seoul  down  to  the  port,  and  it  was  a  full 
train,  too.  The  gay  badinage  and  the  **exchange  of 
sparkling  repartee"  in  which  the  people  indulged  showed 
that  thev  had  left  all  care  behind  and  were  determined  to 
have  a  good  time.  The  steamship  lay  in  the  outer  har- 
bor and  the  guests  were  taken  out  in  large  and  comfort- 
able lighters.  The  steam  down  the  bay  to  the  first  light- 
house which  guides  the  weary  mariner  to  port  consumed 
several  hours  during  which  the  guests  followed  suit  by 
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consuming  a  Y«ry  nice  collation  which  was  spread  on 
deck.  Late  in  the  afternoon  the  breeze  stiffened  some- 
what and  it  grew  rather  cold  and  though  all  care  had 
been  left  behind,  the  ladies  found  new  ones  awaiting  them 
in  the  motion  of  the  boat.  But  in  spite  of  it  all  and  the 
slight  difficulties  experienced  in  getting  ashore  in  the 
dark,  the  day  was  pronounced  a  decided  success  and  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten. 


An  Appreciation. 

BY  DR.  J.  H.  WELLS,  PYENG  YANG, 

No  one  who  has  the  good  of  the  Korean  people  at 
heart  but  that  are  pleased  and  gratified  at  the  progress 
ofevents  in  the  peninsula  in  the  past  year.  Before  the 
Japanese  came  lawlessness  in  its  worse  form  of  organized 
graft  in  high  places  was  rife.  But  few  months  ever  pass* 
ed  bj"  without  some  order  from  Seoul  for  some  special 
tax  for  a  * 'palace"  or  what  not  or  some  other  excuse 
was  made  for  governors  and  magistrates  to  "squeeze" 
the  people  until  only  those  who  had  foreigners  behind 
them  were  safe  from  despoilation.  And  the  strange 
thing  about  all  this  is  that  there  still  remain  among  mis- 
sionaries and  other  foreigners  some  loud  calamity  howl- 
ers who  pine  for  the  good  old  times." 

The  criticisms  I  have  seen  in  print  and  heard  here 
and  there  of  the  Japanese  have  had  as  much  as  any  other 
kind  of  argumets  in  strengthening  my  pro-Japanese  pro* 
clivities.  For  instance,  the  Japanese  buy  fodder  from  a 
Korean  magistrate  the  only  way  it  could  be  done  before 
the  treaty— the  magistrate,  with  his  itching  palm  still 
itching,  orders  it  from  the  farmers  and  no  pay  for  it  in 
sight  for  months.  Just  like  the  U.  S.  A.  did  in  the  Spanish 
war  only  the  U.  S.  A.  was  slower  than  the  Japanese  in 
paying.  Someone  hears  of  it  and  does  not  hear  of  cash 
down  in  advance  and  they  jump  up  and  down  and  howl 
**I  told  you  so !  the  Japanese  are  coming  to  rob  the  coun- 
try!   Wow!  Wow!  Wow!" 
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If  the  calamity  howlers  and  wow  wow  wallers 
would  only  read  what  other  nations  have  done  to  coun- 
tries they  had  control  over  and  in  less  degree  and  with 
less  reason  than  the  Japanese  have,  over  Korea  they 
would  quit  their  criticism  and  it  would  turn  to  admira. 
tion.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  such  a  gentle 
and  tactful  transfer  been  made  as  that  effected  between 
Japan  and  Korea. 

As  for  Japan's  promises ;  instead  of  breaking  them  as 
I  have  heard  some  superficial  observers  and  critics  say, 
she  has,  on  the  contrary,  **made  good*'  in  a  splendid 
way.  Anyone  who  reads  the  agreement  fairly  and  with- 
out malice  will  see  that  by  it  the  very  things  missionaries 
pray  for  and  merchants  and  business  men  and  politicians 
hope  for  is  accomplished. 

One  of  the  strange  things  to  me  in  the  criticism  I 
have  heard  of  Japan  and  its  policy  here  in  Korea  is  that 
the  critics  seem  to  set  up  for  the  Japanese  such  a  higher 
standard  for  political  morals  than  they  would  expect  or 
have  had  from  their  own  countries  of  say  America  and 
Great  Britain.  An  American  immediately  wants  to 
change  the  subject  when  in  discussing  the  situation  the 
Phillipines  or  Panama  are  mentioned  and  an  Englishman 
steers  one  to  Egypt  without  mention  of  India  or  the 
Transvaal. 

This  letter  is  not  however  a  protest  against  criticism 
of  Japan  for  in  the  past  few  weeks  the  sentiment  has 
happily  nearly  all  turned  into  sensible  channels.  The 
harshest  criticsms  I  have  heard  have  been  from  the  best 
friends  of  Japan  but  so  far  no  foreigner  has  deprecated 
more  severely  nor  more  sorrowfully  the  acts  of  some 
irresponsible  coolies  than  I  heard  one  of  the  Japanese 
Consuls  in  this  country  do.  At  the  present  moment  who 
were  Anti-Japanese  a  few  months  ago  are  now  pro- 
nounced pro-Japanese. 

A  notable  instance  of  this  took  place  where  a  scholar 
and  a  gentleman  resident  for  over  three  3'^ears  in  Korea 
but  residing  in  the  interior,  was  most  anti-Japanese.  His 
business  took  him  to  Seoul  and  Japan  at  the  time  when 
it  seemed    Japan  was  forced  to  take  measures  which 
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some  might  think  severe.  He  returned  to  his  business 
pronounced  pro-Japanese. 

But  the  crux  and  final  point  of  all  this  business  is 
how  will  it  all  affect  the  Korean  people.  It  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  the  day  the  agreement  was  signed,  will 
in  later  years,  be  looked  on  and  celebrated  as  the  Korean 
Independence  Day.  There  is  hope  ahead  for  the  MAN. 
There  is  hope  ahead  for  the  nation.  The  **CONSENT 
OF  THE  GOVERNED'' was  still  3,000  years  oflFafew 
weeks  ago  and  now  it  is  in  sight.  The  Korean  people 
are  not  decadent,  tho  its  government  is  or  was  rotton 
to  the  core.  The  people  have  in  them  the  making  of  the 
Switzerland  of  Asia.  And  the  Japanese  agreement  gives 
them  about  as  much  liberty  as  Switzerland  has  in  Eu- 
rope. The  mighty  force  already  Christian  in  the  north 
and  being  added  to  in  the  south  is  a  factor  which  will 
count  later  on. 

Japan  does  not  plan  to  give  this  people  any  less 
chance  or  opportunity  than  she  gives  her  own.  The  peo- 
ple here  will  get  just  what  they  deserve  and  strive  for 
and  I  feel  that  it  will  be  much.  **The  race  is  not  always 
to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong." 

What  pleases  me  in  it  all  is  already  the  individual 
has  more  freedom  more  hope  and  more  ambition  than 
ever  before. 

And  the  credit  wholly  unreserved  and  with  full  ap- 
preciation of  is  Japan's.  I  consider  she  has  wonderfully 
well  MADE  GOOD  and  I  have  confidence  she  will  handle 
the  rest  of  the  Herculean  task  in  the  same  skillful  and 
tactful  way  as  she  has  so  many  other  like  ones  lately. 


Qen.  Min's  Farewell  and  last  Appeal  to  the 

People, 

To  the  Twenty  Million  of  my  Fellow  Countryman  :— 

Alas!  I  lament  the  fact  that,  our  country  and  our 
people  have  come  to  such  a  degradation.  It  pains  me  to 
think  that  my  twenty  million  compatriots  shall  perish  in 
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the  coming  struggle  for  existence.  Those  that  want  to 
die  shall  be  alive,  while  those  that  want  to  live  shall  die. 
I  suppose  yon  already  know  these  facts. 

In  utter  despair  and  hopelessness  I  have  decided  to 
take  my  life,  and  only  thus  repay  bounties  i  have  receiv- 
ed from  His  Majesty^  our  Emperor,  and  say  now  my 
last  farewell  to  you  all,  my  twenty  million  compatriots. 

Although  I  die  in  body,  I  shall  not  be  dead  in  soul,, 
and  even  after  death  I  shall  ever  endeavor  to  assist  you 
in  your  good  efforts.  Therefore  exert  yourselves  to  the 
utmost,  redouble  your  natural  power  and  strength, 
educate  yourselves,  and  restore  our  Independence  and 
Liberty.  Then  I  shall  be  happy  for  ever  even  though  I 
lay  in  my  grave. 

Let  me  urge  you  again.  Do  not  be  discouraged  in  the 
least.    Be  determined  to  reaKze  your  fondest  hojjes. 

Now  remember  what  I  say,  for  I  die  to  make  your 
minds  firm,  and  now  farewell,  my  twenty  million  com- 
patriots !    Farewell  I 


Marquis  Ito  Interviewed, 

On  November  27th  Marquis  Ito  meet  a  number  of 
editors  from  Seoul  and  Chemulpo,  and  expressed  himself 
freely  concerning  the  present  situation.  The  substance 
of  his  remarks  are  here  presented  as  publii^ed  in  the 
Seoul  Press : 

**Up  to  the  present  time  the  reports  and  telegrams 
concerning  the  state  of  affairs  in  Korea,  have  been  of  such 
a  varied  and  conflicting  nature,  that  in  consequence,  mis- 
understandings have  arisen  which  have  been  the  cause 
of  much  trouble  to  the  authorities.  As  is  well  known, 
there  are  in  Korea  persons  attached  to  various  political 
parties,  and  the  reports  ^>read  by  these  persons  extend- 
ing to  Japan  and  the  world  at  large  hare  frequently 
placed  matters  in  a  false  light. 

**Now  that  the  New  Treaty  between  Japan  and  Korea 
is  concluded,  it  i&  believed  by  many  Japanese  even,  that 
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Korea  has  been  ^ivcn  to  Japan,  and  this  rash  belief  ha» 
caused  bad  feeling  and  rnisunderstandsngs  between  the 
two  races.  The  most  important  point  that  I  wish  to 
impress  upon  you  is,  that  although  the  new  relations  be- 
tween Japan  and  Korea  have  now  l^een  definitely  estab- 
lished by  the  conclusion  of  the  Protectorate  Treaty,  the 
sovereignty  ol  Korea  remains  as  it  was,  in  the  hands  of 
the  Korean  Emperor,  and  the  Imperial  House  of  Korea 
and  Government  exists  as  it  did  before ;  the  new  relations 
do  but  add  to  the  welfare  and  dignity  of  the  Korean 
dynasty  and  the  strengthening  of  the  country. 

••It  is  a  great  mistake  to  look  upon  the  New  Treaty 
as  a  knell  sounding  the  doom  of  Korea's  existence  as  a 
kingdom. 

**As  regards  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty,  the  Korean 
Emperor  hesitated  to  give  assent  to  it,  on  the  grounds 
that  the  Imperial  Dynasty  of  Korea,  which  has  lasted  for 
five  hundred  years,  would  by  this  act  of  his  no  longer 
exist,  and  that  *even  when  Korea  was  a  dependency  of 
China  her  diplomatic  organs  were  entrusted  to  no  other 
power  than  her  sovereign.' 

**The  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Han,  resisted  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  with  tears  and  much  excitement.  I  then  en- 
deavoured to  make  plain  to  the  Emperor  and  his  Cabinet 
Ministers  the  changes  of  the  i>olitical  situation  of  the 
world,  and  the  present  situation  of  Korea  among  the 
powers.  I  also  stated  that  the  existence  of  Korea  as  a  de- 
pendency of  China  in  former  years  was  nominal  and  un- 
real, and  I  explained  that  the  New  Treaty  was  not  to  en- 
danger the  safety  of  the  Imperial  House  of  Korea,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  increase  its  dignity  and 
the  welfare  of  this  country. 

*'The  New  Treaty  was  at  length  finally  concluded  by 
adding  one  condition,  that  when  Korea  becomes  able  to 
manage  diplomatic  affairs  herself,  the  diplomatic  organs 
entrusted  to  Japan  shall  be  restored  to  Korea  again. 
The  Emperor  and  Ministers  saw  the  force  of  my  advice 
and  thus  the  Treatv  was  conluded  with  less  friction 
than  was  anticipated. 

"The  attitude  henceforth  to  be  assumed  and  followed 
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by  Japan  in  her  relations  with  Korea  is  that  of  justice 
and  fair  dealing  so  that  under  an  equitable  protection 
Korea  may  enjoy  peace  and  prosperity. 

"It  is  a  cause  of  great  regret,  however,  to  learn  that 
some  Japanese  of  the  lower  class  in  Korea  have  at  dif- 
erent  times  behaved  in  an  unseemly  and  disgraceful  man- 
ner towards  Koreans.  Care  must  be  exercised  that  these 
offences  be  not  repeated,  but  that  by  kindness  and  sym- 
pathy the  Koreans  may  look  upon  us  with  respect  and 
confidence. 

**The  relations  existing  between  the  Emperor  of  Ko- 
rea and  his  Government  appears  to  me  to  be  of  a  some- 
what different  nature  to  that  which  exists  between  the 
Emperor  of  Japan  and  his  Ministers.  It  lacks  that  ardour 
and  unit^''  which  is  so  typical  of  our  government.  The 
Korean.  Ministers  are  corrupt,  but  the  majority  of  the 
people  arc  of  good  intentions  and  need  leaders  of  in- 
tegrity and  wisdom.  It  is  the  desire  and  object  of  the 
Japanese  Government  to  prevent  the  mis-administration 
of  justice  and  to  lead  the  people  of  Korea  to  a  better 
status  among  the  nations. 

^  **  After  my  departure  for  home,  and  when  I  shall  have 
related  to  mA'^  Soveregin  all  that  has  happened,  the 
Resident-General  will  be  appointed.  Whoever  he  ma^'  be, 
he  will  introduce  by  degrees  reforms  in  this  country, 
without  changing  the  past  form  of  administration  ac- 
cording to  the  principle  to  which  I  formerly  alluded,  thus 
testifying  to  the  world  that  under  Japan's  protection 
Korea  will  ^njoy  the  fruits  of  just  government  and  wise 
guidance.'' 


Editorial  Comment^ 

All  the  friends  of  the  Dr.  H.  N.  Allen  late  U.  S.  Min- 
ster to  Korea  were  surprise  and  disgusted  at  the 
charges  which  have  been  preferred  against  him  and  while 
not  at  all  anxious  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  investigation 
they  are  highly  indignant  that  the  reputation  of  a  man 
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of  such  absolute  probity  should  be  made  the  subject  of 
attack.  It  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conviction  that  per- 
sonal enemies  have  been  attempting  to  undermine  his 
reputation  but  no  one  who  knows  him  will  hesitate  for  a 
moment  to  declare  the  acts  impossible  with  which  he  is 
charged.  Dr.  Allen  was  and  is  a  striking  example  of  the 
straight-forward,  Yankee  rectitude  of  the  best  kind.  He 
is  a  Rooseveltian  in  his  hatred  of  shams  and  subterfuges 
and  we  would  as  soon  think  of  suspecting  our  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive himself  as  to  give  credence  to  any  such  reports  as 
those  that  are  circulating  about  Dr.  Allen.  The  position 
which  he  occupied  in  Seoul  was  one  of  exceptional  dif- 
ficulty. He  knew  the  situation  perfectly  and  un- 
doubtedly wished  to  see  the  best  thing  possible  done  for 
Korea.  Whether,  in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties, 
he  found  himself  morally  unable  to  acquiesce  in  the 
actions  of  the  Japanese  in  the  peninsula  is  not  certainly 
known  but  this  is  given  as  one  possible  reason  for  his 
withdrawal.  There  are  doubtless  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  which  the  State  Department  are  not  bound  to 
divulge.  This  we  must  accept  as  certain,  but  that  this 
should  be  followed  up  by  an  attack  upon  his  personal 
character  is  a  diffi^rent  matter  and  one  that  all  his  friends 
are  bound  to  resent.  Until  the  investigation  is  made 
public  we  cannot  know  the  particulars  or  proofs  of 
these  charges  but  one  gentleman  who  knows  a  good  deal 
of  what  is  going  on  in  Seoul  makes  the  following  explan- 
ation which  seems  at  least  plausible. 

When  the  Korean  government  first  determined  to  go 
into  the  electric  tramway  business  the  firm  of  CoUbran 
&  Bostwick  was  given  the  contract  for  the  installation 
of  the  plant  and  the  operatian  of  the  road.  The  govern- 
ment made  a  first  payment  of  some  YG4?0,000  to  this 
firm  through  the  American  Consulate  General.  So  at 
least  the  story  goes.  The  electric  road  was  built  and  the 
electric  lighting  system  was  put  in.  For  several  years 
the  government  paid  no  more  on  the  original  contract 
and  fell  behind  in  payment  for  electric  lights  in  the  palace 
until  practically  the  whole  of  the  first  payment  was 
swallowed  up.      When  a  bill  was  presented  it  was  found 
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that  the  amount  was  almost  the  same  as  the  original 
contract  price  and  officials  who  knew  nothing  about 
such  matters  insinuated  that  perhaps  the  first  payment 
had  been  side-tracked  before  reaching  the  office  of  the 
compan3\  Of  course  this  was  utterly  absurd  but  those 
who  know  the  Korean  officials  will  see  that  such  a 
charge  would  be  quite  natural.  It  is  exactly  what  they 
would  have  done  under  similar  circumstances  if  they  got 
the  chance.  We  do  not  say  that  there  is  a  word  of  truth 
in  this  explanation  but  it  certainly  sounds  plausible.  Dr. 
Allen  will  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  dispro>^ing  it. 


The  Japanese  are  to  be  congratulated  and  commend- 
ed for  the  highly  efficient  passenger  service  which  they 
have  instituted  between  Kobe  and  Seoul.  The  two  boats 
which  are  to  run  across  the  straits,  one  of  which  is 
already  running,  are  thoroughly  up  to  date,  twin-screw, 
triple  expansion,  electric  lighted  and  very  fast.  Twelve 
hours  from  Seoul  to  Fusan,  another  twelve  across  the 
straits  and  seventeen  more  to  Kobe  make  fa^t  travel 
compared  with  what  we  have  known  before.  There  is  a 
wait  of  some  three  hours  at  Shimonoseki  but  in  time  the 
service  will  be  so  improved  as  to  do  away  with  this 
delay.  As  it  is,  the  trip  takes  exactly  two  hours  less 
than  two  days. 


Korean   Sociology. 

Owing  to  the  comparative  dearth  of  printed  matter  in 
the  shape  of  documents,  histories  or  descriptive  literature 
it  is  difficult  to  make  a  study  of  the  social  conditions  of 
the  Korean  people,  yet  Korean  life  presents  some  aspects 
of  the  social  problem  which  are  of  intense  interest  to 
students. 

There  are  some  things  which  can  today  be  seen  with 
the  eye  or  can  be  learned  by  inquiry  and  there  are  a  few 
products  of  the  pen,  in  the  shape  of  constitutions  of  socie- 
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ties  and  guilds  and  copies  of  laws  which  would  i>rovc 
very  helpful  to  any  who  may  hereafter  want  to  make 
such  a  study,  but  these  will  soon  disappear  and  unless 
some,  who  are  qualified  to  do  so,  collect  these  facts 
and  these  manuscripts  now,  fifty  years  hence  the  world 
will  have  but  sparse  data  upon  which  to  judge  of 
the  eariier.  social  life  of  the  people  of  Korea.  The  writer 
has  been  able  to  collect  a  few  of  these  manuscripts.  They 
are  in  tiie  shape  of  constitutions  and  rules  for  various 
Korean  oi^aniKatibns  and  are  of  sufficient  interest  to 
warrant  others  in  attemptng  to  secure  a  still  larger  sup- 
ply. They  are  as  follows :  Constitution  of  a  Farmer's 
Guild;  Al  Community  Guild  for  protection  against  fire, 
thieves  and  criminals;  An  Archery  Club;  Seoul  Fruit 
Merchant's  Guild  *  A  number  of  benefit  societies  whose 
object  is  to  render  assistance  at  funerals  or  weddings ;  A 
community  organization  for  the  protection  of  pine  trees; 
The  Seoul  Paper  Merchant's  Guild;  and  a  copy  of  the 
constitution  of  a  local  branch  of  the  famous  Peddlar's 
Guild.  Herewith  is  a  very  crude  translation  of  two  of 
the  shortest  of  these  documents. 

A  LARGE  VILLAGE  GUILD  FOR  PROTECTION  AGAINST  FIRE, 

THIEVES  AND  CRIMINALS, 

God  created  the  people  and  for  them  are  all  material 
things  and  laws  and  work.  Mentius  said  the  people  of 
the  earth  are  like  brothers.  Men  living  on  the  earth  can 
not  get  along  without  work  and  laws.  These  things  are 
of  great  virtue  and  importance. 

Three  houses  become  a  «|-<§',  hamlet,  and  three  ham- 
lets becomes  a  <|^M|,  village.  If  in  a  village  the  five 
principles  jL*  and  the  three  relations  ^  '^  govern,  it  is 
well.  Unlike  the  birds  and  beasts,  neighboring  hamlets 
live  under  the  five  principles  and  three  relations. 

When  a  house  takes  fire  members  assist  each  other 
by  carrying  water  to  extinguish  the  flames. 

Should  the  confusion  of  the  coming  of  a  thief  arise, 
assistance  is  given  by  driving  him  away  with  knives. 
This  principle  is  the  fandamental  law  of  the  village. 

Also  farmers  should  employ  their  strength  at  their 
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work.  The  scholars  should  employ  their  strength  at 
study.  The  merchants  their  strength  at  trade.  The 
manufacturers  should  employ  their  skill  in  manufac- 
turing. 

When  at  home  reverence  parents,  and  going  forth 
conduct  yourself  according  to  propriety.  Agree  with 
friends,  reverence  elders.  The  lazy  people  who  wear 
clothes  and  eat  and  the  man  who  gambles  and  drinks 
wine  and  uses  other*  men's  wives  are  the.  ones  who  bring 
guilt  to  the  village  and  are  of  no  use  in  the  world.  The 
young  man  who  insults  an  elder,  and  lies  to  men  and  has 
the  mind  of  a  thief,  who  does  not  care  to  study  the  four 
kinds  of  labor,  is  a  man  who  lacks  sense.  On.  the  earth 
he  is  ignorant  and  useless. 

The  high  man  is  the  ^  ^  and  beneath  him  are  the 
4i  y .  They  know  the  good  things  and  the  evil  and  re- 
ward punishment  to  the  bad  and  give  rewards  of  merit 
to  the  good. 

Act  righteously,  put  away  evil  deeds  and  avoid  com- 
mitting crime- 
Sections  regarding  the  bestowal  of  rewards. 
These  six  kinds  of  things:  Reverencing  parents, 
agreeing  with  friends,  loving  men,  doing  righteousness, 
acting  according  to  the  laws  of  ceremony  and  getting 
much  knowledge  and  politeness  are  rewarded. 

The  man  who  knows  the  four  kinds  of  work  and 
speaks  nobly  in  the  village  will  receive  a  reward  of  merit. 
The  man  who  does  not  reverence  his  parents  nor 
agree  with  his  equals  nor  follow  the  laws  but  is  a  quar-, 
reler  and  does  not  folly  hide  his  guilt,  the  village  brands 
as  a  bad  man  and  gives  him  a  severe  punishment. 

A  message  must  be  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Guild 
before  the  day  of  meeting. 

On  the  day  of  meeting  the  members  must  all  assemble 
and  act  according  to  agreement- 
Avoid  the  use  of  useless  talk  at  the  time  of  meeting; 
If  a  member  is  absent  without  reason  he  receives  a 
punishment. 

When  a  man's  parents  die  or  his  house  bums  down 
the  village  sends  him  money. 
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If  a  man  says  a  word  derogatory  of  the  Guild  he  re- 
ceives a  punishment. 

farmers'  guild  for  mutual  benefit  in  working 

the  fields. 

Agriculture  is  the  great  foundation  of  the  affairs  of 
this  world.  Farming  is  the  principal  business  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  the  greatest  business  among  the  four,  hence 
the  people  who  live  in  the  country  must  continue  to  plow 
the  fields. 

Barren  ground  should  be  deeply  plowed  and  fields 
overrun  with  weeds  should  be  diligently  cleared.  If  in 
the  Spring  |the  plowing  is  energetic,  in  the  Summer  the 
weeds  are  faithfully  pulled,  in  the  Autumn  the  harvest  is 
properly  gathered  and  in  the  Winter  the  crops  are  put  in 
the  granary  the  iiational  ta^ies  may  be  paid,  parents 
may  be  presented  with  clothes  and  food,  and  brothers, 
'wife  and  sons  be  well  instructed. 

If  a  peighbor  is  poor  and  has'a  scarcity  of  food,  lend 
him  some,  and  when  wanting,  go  to  a  wealthy  man's 
house  and  borrow.  These  are  all  important  principles 
for  a  Farmer's  household. 

The  gatherings  of  the  Farmers'  Guild  occur  at  the 
times  when  the  three  kinds  of  work  come,  viz,  the  plant- 
ing of  barley,  beans  and  rice.  There  is  much  labor  at 
these  times  so  the  guild  is  formed  and  the  members  unite 
their  strength  to  help  each  other.  When  this  is  done 
even  the  lazy  man  will  work  energetically  therefore  let 
all  members  of  the  Guild  and  all  inhabitants  of  the  vil- 
liage  support  these  laws. 

SECTIONS. 

When  there  is  work  to  be  done  and  the  flag  is  seen 
and  the  sound  of  the  drum  is  heard  in  the  moroing  let 
every  member  hasten  at  once  to  the  place. 

In  the  evening  the  flag  is  shown  and  the  drum  beat 
and  all  return  from  work  together.  ^ 

Farmers  who  sow  one  bag  of  rice  for  seed  can  become 
members  of  this  Guild.    (Note — If  he  sows  two  bags  his 
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senrant  or  son  may  be  enrolled  as  a  member  and  reap  a 
proportionate  advantage.) 

If  a  villager  has  many  fields  but  does  not  become  a 
member  of  the  Guild  and  if  he  speaks  ill  of  it  he  is  driven 
out  of  the  village.  Note-Should  be  refuse  to  go  recourse 
is  had  to  a  Government  official  who  enfoxxres  the  de- 
mands of  the  Guild. 

If  a  member  does  not  work  diligently  at  farming  and 
speaks  disparagingly  of  the  Guild  he  is  punished.  Note 
— This  punishment  is  sometimes  an  obligation  to  do  a 
large  amount  of  work. 

If  the  receipts  from  rent  and  monthly  payments  and 
the  property  of  the  Guild  are  extensive  the  Guild  assem- 
bles in  the  Spring  and  Fall  to  discuss  its  afiairs. 

When  a  member  is  concerned  in  a  marriage  or  death 
the  jnembers  each  give  one  mal  of  rice  and  ten  nyang. 
($2.00  Korean.) 

When  notice  comes  of  a  Guild  meeting  the  members 
must  assemble. 

When  an  obligation  comes  upon  the  Guild  to  make 
presentations  to  some  member  and  a  conference  is  neces- 
sary for  all  the  members  come  on  the  appointed  day,  and 
faithfully  perform  their  duties  as  members  of  the  Guild. 


News  Calendar. 

On  the  second  instant  the  first  train  carrying  regnTar  passenf^ers 
arrived  in  Seoul  from  Pycng  Yang  over  the  Seool-Wijn  railroad.  The 
equipments "^nd  accommodations  are  in  no  wise  complete,  at  present 
only  common  freight  cars  fitted  up  with  benches  being  used,  without 
any  provision  for  warming,  but  it  ia  hoped  to  have  other  cars  ready 
before  nrany  weeks  shall  elapse.  A  reasonable  fare  is  being  charged, 
which  will  probably  not  be  greatly  increased  when  the  better  accom- 
modatioas  arepot  on.  At  present  there  is  to  be  one  throngh  train  each 
way  per  day  between  Seoul  and  Pyeng  Yang  and  two  trains  per  day 
between  Seoul  and  Songdo. 

A  considerable  famine  has  been  reported  from  some  of  the  districts 
in  northeastern  Korea  and  a  considerable  financial  assislance  wiU  be 
needed  to  tide  over  the  inhabitants  of  these  districts.  The  rice  harvest 
has  been  especially  bad. 
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On  the  3rd  instant  b1\  the  Korean  MinisterAand  Foreign  representa- 
tivea  presented  their  congratnlations  to  the  Japanese  Minister  in  honor 
of  the  birthday  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan. 

The  British  concession  for  a  gold  niirie  in  the  Su-an  district  was 
signed  on  the  fourth  instant. 

The  Koreans  in  Hawaii  are  said  to  haye  completed  arrangements 
for  establishing  a  daily  newspaper  in  Uonululu. 

The  Health  Bureau  has  employed  ajapmese  physician  at  Yjoo 
per  month. 

A  magistrate  and  his  clerk  were  arrested  in  the  Chongchu  district 
by  Japanese  soldiers  on  the  change  of  inciting  a  riot. 

Buddhism  seems  to  be  gmning  in  faTor  among  some  classes,  and 
reports  come  of  a  number  of  people  who  haTe  been  compelled  to  con- 
tribute to  the  cause. 

Work  on  the  Seoul-Gensao  railway  is  likely  to  commence  soon,  if 
current  reports  are  reliable. 

The  residence  of  ttie  magistrate  in  Eun-san  district  was  burned  on 
the  fourth  instant. 

Several  members  of  the  Ceremony  Department  went  to  Pnsan  to 
accompany  the  special  train  of  Marquis  Ito  on  his  journey  to  Seoul. 

On  the  6th  instnat  Mr.  Ynii  Chi-ho,  Vice  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  returned  to  Korea  from  his  tour  of  inspection  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Stevens,  Adviser  to  the  Korean  Government^  returned 
to  Korea  from  Japan  on  the  6th  instant. 

Telephone  communication  between  Seonl  and  Choon-chnn,  in 
Kang-won  province,  has  recently  been  established. 

Japanese  police  arrested  six  Chinese  su})jects  at  Songdo  on  the 
charge  of  stealing  ginseng.  The  prisoners  were  brought  to  Seoul 
for  trial. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Woo  has  returned  to  Seoul  from  Fm«n  and  now  becomes 
His  Imperial  Chinese  Majesty's  Consul-General  in  Seonl.  Mr.  Woo 
will  be  gladly  welcomed  by  his  numerous  friends  in  Seoul. 

Mr.  Megata  has  despatched  some  of  his  assistants  to.each  Korean 
province  to  inspect  the  tax  rates  and  methods  of  collection. 

Mr,  Han  Qoi-sul,  Prime  Minister,  has  received  the  title  ol  Gen- 
eral. 

The  Korean  officials  and  Foreign  representatives  assembled  at  the 
British  Legation  on  the  ninth  instant  to  extend  congratulations  on  the 
birthday  of  King  Edward. 

On  the  nth  instant  the  Chinese  Minister  entertained  a  large  number 
of  the  leading  Korean  officials  at  a  banquet  given  in  the  Chinese  Lega- 
tion. 

Mail  routes  in  the  interior  have  been  interfered  with  and  in  some 
instances  discontinued  because  of  local  disturbances. 

As  a  mark  of  respect  the  Korean  residcnta  of  the  Eun-aan  district 
have  erected  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Manager  and  the  secre- 
tary of  the  English  mines. 

A  branch  of  the  Dai  Ichi  Ginko  is  to  be  established  at  Masampo. 
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Hon.  W.  J.  Kryati  with  bis  wife,  son  and  daughter,  arrived  in  Seoul 
ou  the  14th  instant.  Even  though  spending  but  a  very  short  time  in 
the  city  Mr.  Bryan  accepted  an  invitation  to  address  the  members  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  on  the  afternoon  of  the  i6th. 
The  Vice  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  C.  H.  Yun,  acted  as  interpre- 
ter, and  the  sympathetic,  helpful  and  inspiring  address  was  listened  to 
in  a  way  to  capture  any  speaker.  It  would  be  difficult  to  cite  a  more 
ideal  address  delivered  under  any  auspices  in  Seoul,  and  certainly  it 
was  most  desirable  at  this  time.  A  heart v  vote  of  thanks  was  extended 
to  Mr.  Bryan  at  the  close  of  the  address.  The  party  proceeded  to 
China  on  the  17th. 

Major  General  Hyen  Veng-woon  and  two  other  officials  who  had 
been  banished  have  been  released  by  a  special  edict. 

The  Chief  of  the  Treasury  Department,  Mr.  S^m  Sang-hoon.  baa 
been  elected  President  of  the  Red  Cross  Society. 

A  storage  company  is  in  process  of  organization,  to  the  capitiil 
stock  of  which  the  Korean  Emperor  is  said  toliave  8ubscril>ed  Y  2ou,- 
f  00.  An  additional  3,000  shares  of  stock  at  Y  50  each  are  ofifered  to 
the  public. 

A  Japanese  prospector  has  located  a.  coal  mine  in  Pong  Sang  di»> 
trict.  Whanghai  province,  and  the  vein  t>f  coal  is  said  to  be  extremely 
good. 

The  Hoo  Chang  prefect  reports  that  more  than  four  hundred  Chin- 
ese bandits  with  red  coats  entered  his  district,  plundered  at  will,  killed 
one  Korean  and  carried  away  twenty-two.  .  The  object  in  carrying 
away  captives  is  not  explained. 

Stables  for  the  horses  of  the  Japanese  cavalry  are  being  built  at  To 
Tong,  outside  the  South  Gate,  Seoul. 

Several  Japanese  st  »res  have  been  compelled  to  close  ou  account 
of  the  financial  depression. 

The  Chief  of  Police  was  discharged  and  Colonel  Ku  Wan-hei  hat 
been  appointed  to  the  position. 

Before  their  deporture  Mr.  McLeavy  Brown  and  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Customs  service  received  decorations  at  the  hands  of  His 
Majesty  in  recognition  of  the  faithful  services  rendered. 

An  experiment  farm  is  desired  to  supplement  the  work  of .  the 
Agricultural  School,  the  teaching  to  be  done  by  graduates  ol  the  school* 
An  additional  Y  1,200  is  asked  by  the  Educational  Department  to  assist 
in  starting  the  work  on  the  farm. 

Japanese  residents  in  Chemulpo  according  to  latest  returns  number 
almost  fourteen  thousand. 

The  Korean  government  is  said  to  have  acceded  to  a  request  of  the 
Cotton  Association,  presented  by  Mr.  Hagiwara,  agreeing  to  establish 
thirty  cotton  plantations  in  ChuUa-do,  and  to  expend  from  Y70,ooo  to 
Yioo,ooo  during  the  next  three  years  for  the  cultivation  of  the  cotton. 

The  Japanese  Communication  I^urean  has  decided  to  establish  a 
line  of  long  distance  telephones  between  Fusan,  Taiku,  Seoul  and 
Chemulpo  and  another  between  Seoul  and  Pyeng  Yang. 
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The- Soya^  formerly  the  Russian  cruiser  Varutg,  which  was  suuk  iu 
Chemulpo  Harbor  after  the  first  battle  in  the  Japan-Russia  war,  has 
been  successfully  raised  and  repaired  by  the  Japanese  and  has  now  been 
taken  to  Japan  under  her  own  steam. 

On  the  6th  instant  about  two  hundred  guests  attended  a  ball  given 
by  the  Chinese  Minister  at  the  Chinese  Legation,  Seoul,  iu  honor  of  tlie 
birthday  of  the  Dowager  Empress  of  China.  The  Imperial  Korean  baud 
furnished  the  music  for  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Okude,  a  Japanese  resident  of  Chenmlpo,  has  been  commis- 
sioned by  Jap  inese  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Korea  to  go  to  Japan 
and  endeavor  to  have  import  duties  on  rice  abolished  between  the  two 
countries  '      ' 

y>x.  Herbert  Collbrau  has  returned  to  Seoul  with  his  bride.  These 
young  people  will  he  warmly  welcomed.  Mr.  Collbran  again  takes  up 
his  work  in  connectibn  with  the  firm  of  Collbran  &  Bostwick. 

The  24th  Reserve  Kegiment  of  Japanese  troops  which  has  been  in 
Korea  for  a  number  of  mouths  has  been  relieved  and  officers  and  men 
have  returned  to  Japan .  The  Korean  Emperor  made  a  number  of  gifts 
to  the  regiment  before  its  departure  from  Korea. 

The  present  unsettled  state  of  affairs  has  not  served  to  put  the  II 
Chin  Hoi  in  a  more  favorable  light  before  many  of  the  Korean  people. 
Those  whom  some  call  true  patriots  are  by  ot tiers  accused  of  being 
traitors  of  the  blackest  dye^ 

For  .some  time  the  residences  of  the  Korean  Prime  Minister  and 
one  or  two  other  officials  have  been  under  the  eye  of  a  number  of  Jap- 
anese * 'plain-clothes"  men,  but  more  recently  Japanese  gendarmes 
have  been  posted  near. 

Annoancements  have  been  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  to  the 
effect  that  traders  and  others  refusing  to  use  the  new  system  of  weights 
and  measures  recently  adopted  will  be  fined  in  the  sum  of  Y5. 

Another  Osaka  Shoshen  Kaisha  steamer  rau  ashore  on  the  12th  in- 
stant. This  time  it  was  the  TukusAu  Afaru,  which  stranded  near  Chin- 
to.  The  passengers  and  mails  arrived  in  Chemulpo  on  the  13th  on 
board  the  Ohio. 

The  Law  Department  has  asked  the  justice  courts  to  immediatety 
furnish  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  prisoners  and  a  statement  of  the 
charges  against  them. 

The  Household  Department  complains  to  the  Japanese  Minister 
that  Japanese  subjects  are  cutting  trees  in  the  vicniiy  of  the  Queen *s 
Tumb,  and  the  Minister  is  asked  to  deal  with  the  matter. 

A  message  has  been  received  by  the  Foreign  Office  conveying  the 
tha'iks  of  President  Roosevelt  for  the  hospitality  extended  to  Miss 
Roosevelt  and  party  during  their  recent  visit  to  Korea. 

More  than  twenty  of  the  leading  Korean  merchants  in  Seoul  have 
been  campelled  to  close  their  business  houses  because  of  the  unsettled 
condition  of  the  currency  question. 

The  governor  of  North  Pyeng  An  province  reports  that  Russian 
and  Chinese  bandits  are  a  menace  to  life  and  property  along  the  Yalu 
border. 
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Mr.  T  C.  Thompson,  who  has  been  employed  at  the  j 
Lczation  for  a  number  of  months,  started  tor  New  York  on  the  istli 
instant,  having  in  charge  the  remains  of  the  late  Mr.  Dtxey,  former]]' 
of  the  Americao  Legation,  whn  died  in  Seoul  July  i6th. 

Dr.  Sbarroclcs  in  SvcD  Cbyna  he*  moved  into  his  newly-erected 
hospital. 

All  sorts  of  organizations  have  recently  been  formed  in  different 
parts  of  Korea,  most  of  them  having  political  bias  of  ooe  sort  or  an- 
other. If  byany  mcansa  claim  could  be  made  that  any  given  (»^atiitatioD 
had  the  approval  of  foreigners  it  waa  made  m«ch  of.  It  is  not  therefore 
to  be  wondered  at  that  in  several  different  places  a  socie' j  haa  been 
organized  having  for  its  name  tbe  same  or  similar  Chinese  characters 
forming  the  i  atne  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  As  there 
is  bat  one  orgauiiation  of  this  Society  In  Korea,  and  as  it  haa  no  re- 
lation to  politics  of  any  deHcriptioa,  the  oOccrs  of  tbe  Snciety  ciosc-d 
these  facts  to  be  made  known,  and  in  addition  a  Government  edict 
was  sent  out  notifying  the  various  governors  that  the  nnauthorized  nae 
of  the  name  was  illegal  and  offenders  would  be  punished. 

Inmates  of  the  city  prison  will  have  reason  to  recall  with  pleasnre 
Thanksgiving  Da;  this  year  becanse  of  the  dinner  provided  hy  Hr.  - 
Bunker  through  the  geneiomty  of  a  friend  in  America.  A  steaming 
bowl  of  rich  beef  soup  and  a  wbole  loaf  of  good  bread  was  given  each 
ptisoner,  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  being  thus  provided  for. 

Mr.  B.  Laporte,  formerly  Commissioner  of  Custotna  at  Chemulpo, 
Departed  fur  China  and  Europe  on  the  loth  instant. 

It  is  now  stated  that  houses  and  farms  at  Fyeng  Ynng  and  Wijn 
occupied  during  the  war  by  Japanese  troops  will  be  paid  for  by  the 
Japanese  government.  Hr.  Hegata  has  asked  the  Home  Office  to  secure 
the  assistance  of  local  governors  and  magistrates  in  insuring  that  jus- 
tice shall  be  dime. 

Mr.  Bryan  was  received  in  andience  by  the  l£orean  Emperor  on 
the  i6th  instnnt. 

Ow  the  evening  of  Thanksgiving  Day,  November  30th,  the  Hon. 
B  V.  Morgan,  American  Minister,  entertaiued  the  entire  American  and 
English  local  community  at  the  American  Legation.  The  company 
was  far  too  large  tn  be  seated  at  tables,  but  in  the  various  rooms  and 
balls  they  were  aeatod  and  served  with  a  typical  Amerian  Thanksgiving 
dinner,  including  the  proverbial  mince  and  pumpkin  pies.  A  soft 
radiance  was  shed  over  the  rooms  by  means  of  electric  hghts  from 
colored  and  shaded  bulbs,  while  tbe  grounds  were  brilliantly  lighted 
and  the  walks  outlined  with  innnmerable  incandescent  bulbs.  The  Im- 
perial Korean  Band  discoursed  pleasant  musicduring  the  entire  evening. 
Mrs.  H.  G.  Underwood,  Mies  Erwin,  Dr.  Hirst  and  Dr.  Gale  wiih  read- 
ings, recitations  and  songs  assisted  in  making  the  evening  one  to  be 
long  remembered.  Ur.  Morgan  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success 
of  the  entire  entertainment. 
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The  Tenth  Scion. 

(TRANSLATED  BY  REV.  G.  ENGEL,  PUSAN.) 

Long,  long  ago  there  existed  a  family  of  learned  men, 
and  there  had  been  nine  generations  and  in  every  one  of 
them  one  only  son.  Each  man  had  no  sooner  passed  his 
examinations  and  taken  his  degree  than  he  died.  Thus 
the  tenth  generation  had  been  reached,  which  again  con- 
sisted only  of  one  single  representative. 

Now,  when  this  tenth  scion  was  ten  years  old,  there 
came  one  day  a  monk  to  the  house  to  beg  alms.  The 
mother  sent  her  son  to  hand  the  alms  to  the  monk.  The 
latter  looked  the  boy  for  a  moment  in  the  face  and  said : 
'*Poor  boy,  thou  art  in  a  bad  case." 

When  the  boy  heard  this,  he  ran  %o  his  mother  and 
told  her  what  the  monk  had  said,  and  she  at  once  sent  a 
servant  after  the  monk  to  recall  him. 

Being  asked  the  reason  of  his  strange  exclamation, 
the  monk  replied:  **When  the  little  monk*  looks  into 
the  boy's  face,  it  seems  to  him  that  the  child  will  be  kill- 
ed at  the  age  of  fifteen  by  a  wild  beast.  Should  he,  how- 
ever, escape  the  disaster,  he  will  become  a  great  man." 

The  lady  then  inquired  how  the  evil  could  be  warded 
oflF.  The  monk  relied :  **It  will  be  best  to  get  the  boy's 
travelling  kit  ready  at  once  and  to  let  him  go  wherever 
he  likes." 


*The  use  of  the  first  personal  pronoun  would  be  too  presumptive  a 
style  of  speech  for  a  monk. 
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Whereupon  the  widows  (mother,  grandmother  and 
great-grandmother),  after  embracing  the  boy  and  weep- 
ing bitterly,  sent  him  away  according  to  the  monk's 
word. 

As  the  boy  did  not  know  where  to  go,  he  simph' 
wandered  in  this  and  that  direction.  Thus  the  time  pass- 
ed quickly,  and  in  a  twinkle  his  fifteenth  year!  had  arrived. 

One  day  he  strayed  from  the  main  road  and  lost  his 
bearings.  He  inquired  of  a  passer-by :  .  "Will  I  be  able 
to  reach  human  dwellings  if  I  go  in  this  direction  ?" 

The  man  replied :  "There  are  no  human  dwellings  in 
these  hills  except  a  monastery.  But  a  great  calamity  has 
befallen  it,  all  the  monks  have  died,  and  it  stands  empty 
now.    Whoever  enters  its  precincts  is  doomed  to  death." 

Innumerable  times  did  the  man  try  to  dissuade  him 
from  going.  But  try  as  he  would,  the  boy,  having  con- 
ceived  the  wish  to  go  there  by  hook  or  by  crook,  set  out 
for  the  monastery. 

When  he  reached  it,  he  found  it  exactly  as  the  man 
had  told  him :  it  was  empty  throughout.  As  it  was 
winter  just  then  and  the  weather  very  cold,  he  searched 
for  charcoal  and,  when  he  had  found  some,  made  a  blaz- 
ing fire  in  a  firebox.  He  then  mounted  with  it  to  the 
garret  above  the  Buddha  image  in  the  central  hall  and 
thus  made  himself  invisible  to  any  unforeseen  caller. 

After  the  third  watch,*  there  arose  a  great  uproar. 
He  peeped  stealthily  down  and  saw  a  crowd  of  animals 
enter.  There  were  a  tiger,  a  rabbit,  a  fox  and  a  great 
many  other  animals.  Each  one  took  its  place,  and  when 
they  were  all  seated,  the  tiger  addressed  the  rabbit : 
"Doctor  Rabbit!"  Receiving  a  ready  response  he  con- 
tinued :  "Will  the  professor  turn  up  a  page  of  prophecy- 
to-night  and  let  us  know  whether  we  shall  have  success 
or  failure  ?"t 

The  rabbit  assented,  pulled  a  $mall  book  from  under 
the  mat  on  which  he  was  sitting,  read  in  it  and,  after 

♦After  1  A.  M. 

fThe  rabbit  is  thought  by  Koreans  to  be  the  learned  one  among  the 
anfmals. 
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meditating  a  long  while,  announced  his  discovery :  "To- 
night the  diagrams  are  strange." 

**How  is  that  ?"    Asked  the  tiger. 

"The  prophecy  runs  as  follows,"  replied  the  rabbit. 
**Sir  Tiger  will  receive  heaven-fire*  and  Master  Rabbit 
will  meet  with  the  loss  of  his  goods." 

Scarcely  had  he  said  the  words,  when  the  boy  threw 
a  few  live  coals  down  on  the  tiger.  This  created  such 
terror  among  the  animals  that  they  all  took  to  flight. 

The  boy  descended  from  the  loft  and,  on  looking  about, 
found  the  little  book  out  of  which  the  rabbit  had  been 
reading.  He  picked  it  up  and  wondered  whether  he 
would  after  such  a  find  meet  with  his  predicted  mis- 
fortune. 

He  at  once  went  outside  the  gate  of  the  monastery, 
looked  about  in  all  directions  and  noticed  a  light  gleam- 
ing in  a  mountain- valley  towards  the  east.  Thinking 
there  was  a  human  dwelling  there,  he  set  out  in  that 
direction  and  found  a  one-roomed  straw  hut. 

When  he  called  out  for  the  master  of  the  house,  there 
appeared  a  maiden  of  sweet  sixteen  and  welcomed  him 
without  any  embarrassment.  Thinking  this  a  lucky  cir- 
cumstance, he  entered  the  hut. 

He  began  to  tell  the  girl  about  his  past  life.  But  as 
he  was  very  tired,  he  lay  down  while  the  girl  sat  and  did 
some  needle-work.  Now,  when  she  was  threading  her 
needle,  she  moistened  her  finger  with  her  tongue,  and  he 
noticed  to  his  horror  that  it  was  a  black  thread-like 
tongue  (like  a  snake's). 

This  discovery  set  him  all  a  tremble,  and  he  was 
thinking  of  running  away,  when  the  "thing,"  guessing 
his  intention,  said:  ''Although  you  escaped  the  former 
calamities,  yet  you  shall  not  escape  me.  Before  the  bell  in 
the  mosastery  liehind  here  rings  three  times  you  shall 
have  become  my  food." 

Now,  while  the  boy  was  inwardly  sorrowing  and  ex- 
pecting his  death  every  minute,  the  bell  rang  all  of  a 
sudden  three  times.      The  girl    had    no   sooner   heard 

*Heaveii-fire  is  also  equivalent  to  "grca*  disaster." 
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it  than  she  threw  herself  at  his  feet  and  implored  him 
for  her  life. 

He  pretending  to  possess  immense  power  shouted  at 
her  in  the  most  imposing  manner  he  could  muster.  The 
^'thing"  then  drew  a  square  gem  from  its  side,  oflFered  it 
him  and  again  pleaded  with  him  for  her  life. 

He  took  the  gem  and  asked  what  it  was.  She  re- 
plied :  ''If  you  strike  one  comer  and  say :  *MoiieT,  come 
out!'  money  will  appear.  If  you  strike  the  second  and 
say  to  a  dead  person :  *Live !'  he  will  rise  at  once.  By- 
striking  the  third  you  can  produce  whatever  you  wish." 

As  she  stopped  and  did  not  g^ve  any  explanation 
about  the  fourth  comer,  he  asked  her :  "What  does  this 
comer  effect?" 

When  it  seemed  as  though  she  was  never  going  to 
tell  him,  he  said  to  her :  "Only  if  you  tell  me  about  this 
fourth  comer  will  I  let  you  go.'* 

Then  as  he  insisted  on  getting  an  answer^  she  could 
no  longer  refuse  and  replied :  "If  you  say  to  hateful  peo- 
ple:   *Die!' they  die." 

An  once  the  boy  pointed  at  her  and  cried  :  "Above 
all  you  are  the  most  hateful  to  me.  DIE  1"  Scardy  had 
he  uttered  the  words,  when  a  huge  snake  as  thick  as  a 
pillar  rolled  at  his  feet  and  died.  This  gave  him  such  a 
fright  that  he  left  the  house  at  once. 

As  he  was  anxious  to  find  out  what  could  have  made 
the  bell  ring  so  suddenly,  he  went  back  to  the  monastery 
and  found  a  cock-pheasantwith  a  stone  in  its  beak  lying 
dead  in  front  of  the  bell. 

But  what  had  this  pheasant  to  do  with  him  ?  As  he 
tried  to  recollect  the  past,  he  remembered  that  when  he 
w^as  seven  or  eight  years  old  he  had  one  day  gone  with  a 
servant  up  the  hill  near  his  house  and  found  a  cock- 
pheasant,  which,  being  pursued  b\''  a  hawk,  had  hid  it- 
self in  the  pine-thicket.  The  servant  had  been  for  killing 
and  eating  the  bird.  But  as  he  had  cried  with  all  his 
might  and  begged  for  it,  the  servant  had,  after  warning 
him  several  times  not  to  let  it  go,  given  it  to  him.  H^ 
had  taken  it  in  his  arms  and  admired  it.  The  sheen  of  its 
feathers-  had  been  just  dazzling,  and  he  had  thought  it 
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was  altogether  very  beautiful  to  look  at  and  would 
make  a  splendid  toy.  But  then  the  pheasant  had  looked 
as  though  it  were  shedding  tears,  and  out  of  pity  he  had 
let  it  fly. 

*'Now,*'  he  said  to  himself,  **without  doubt,  the 
pheasant  has  remembered  that  kindness,  and  when  I 
was  near  dying,  it  saved  me."  Weeping  bitterl3^  the  boy 
took  off  his  waistcoat,  wrapped  the  bird  in  it  and  buried 
it  in  a  sijnny  spot. 

In  this  way  he  had  passed  his  fifteenth  year  and  be- 
come sixteen  years  old,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  his 
fatal  period  was  now  ended.  He  therefore  went  to  his 
native  place  and  showed  himself  before  his  mother. 

You  should  have  seen  the  fuss  they  made  about  him. 
His  mother,  grandmother  and  great-grandmother  laugh- 
ed and  cried  in  turn.  Their  sobs  just  shook  them  so 
that  one  would  have  thought  it  was  a  house  of  mourning. 

By  and  by  the  boy  was  married,  had  three  sons  and 
became,  so  they  say,  the  founder  of  a  great  family. 


Woodcutter,  Tiger,  and  Rabbit/ 

(TRANSLATED  BY  REV.  G.  ENGEU,  FUSAN.) 

Once  there  lived  a  woodcutter,  who  went  one  day 
deep  among  the  hills  to  cut  wood.  On  his  way  he 
noticed  that  somebody  had  evidently  set  a  trap  for  a 
tiger.  Being  curious  he  went  to  have  a  look  at  it.  As 
he  got  close  to  it  he  saw  that  a  very  large  tiger  had  been 
caught. 

When  the  tiger  saw  the  man,  he  addressed  him  in  a 
faint  voice  and  said :  ''If  you,  Sir,  help  me  in  any  man- 
ner whatever  to  get  free,  I  will  repay  you  your  kindness. 
Do,  please,  help  me  a  little. '* 

*This  fable  will  be  familiar  to  many  in  a  different  garb.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  Korean  form  is  entirely  original  and  independ' 
ent  of  others.  As  such  it  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  similarity  in  the 
development  of  human  thought 
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The  man  replied :  ''If  I  set  you  free,  yoti  will  eat  mc 
up  afterwards.*'  But  as  the  tiger  assured  him  that  he 
would  do  no  such  thing,  the  woodcutter  set  to  work  and 
set  him  free  with  great  diflSculty.  The  tiger,  on  coming 
out  of  the  trap,  said  to  the  man  at  once :  "Sir,  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  helping  me  out  of  this  trap. 
Still,  as  I  am  very  hungry  and  cannot  bear  it  any  longer, 
I  am  forced  to  eat  you  up." 

When  the  man  heard  this,  he  felt  as  though  his  ears 
were  becoming  stopped  up.  He  realized  that  he  had  com- 
mitted an  irretrievable  mistake  and  said  with  a  deep 
sigh  to  the  tiger:  **I  rescued  you  without  considering 
what  kind  of  animal  you  are,  and  will  you  now,  on  the 
contrary,  repay  this  kindness  by  eating  mc  up  ?" 

While  the  two  were  thus  engaged  in  a  noisy  quarrel, 
a  rabbit  happened  to  arrive  on  the  scene  in  leaps  and 
bounds.  He  saluted  the  tiger,  hoped  he  was  in  good 
health,  and  added  the  following  question  to  his  saluta- 
tion :  "What  is  the  matter  that  my  revered  uncle  is  hav- 
ing dispute  with  this  man  ?" 

The  tiger  replied :  "My  dear  nephew,  listen  to  me! 
I  was  caught  in  this  trap  and  was  likely  to  die.  Then  as 
this  man  happened  to  come  along«  I  asked  him  to  set  me 
free,  which  he  did,  and  I  got  free  from  the  trap.  How- . 
ever,  my  hunger  and  thirst  have  reached  their  utmost 
limit  and,  as  I  can  only  hope  to  live  by  eating  him  up,  I 
am  on  the  point  of  doing  so." 

"My  revered  uncle,"  answered  the  rabbit,  "do  not 
worry  yourself  in  the  least  I  Eat  the  fellow  up !  Need 
anything  be  said  when  you  want  to  dine  on  such  a 
fellow  ?  But,  in  the  first  place,  dearest  uncle,  be 
pleased  to  describe  to  your  nephew  for  a  moment  your 
exact  position  in  the  trap  before  this  fellow  rescued 
you !" 

"Very  well!  Look  here!"  said  the  tiger  and  re-enter- 
ed the  trap,  when  the  rabbit  at  once  pulled  it  to  with  all 
his  might.  Thus  the  tiger  was  again  caught  so  tightly 
that  he  could  not  move  in  the  least. 

Then  the  rabbit  turned  to  the  man  and  said :    "Mv 
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dear  Sir,  depart  in  peace  according*  to  your  Honour's 
desire !  It  is  meet  that  that  fellow  should  die  according* 
to  his  deserts,"  and  hop-skip-and-jump  the  rabbit  was 
gone  in  a  direction  according*  with  his  own  pleasure. 

♦These  three  phrases  (introdaced  by  "accordinj?'*)  are  in  Korean, 
of  course,  devoid  of  the  abstract  nouns :  desire,  deserts,  pleasure.  They 
represent  one  and  the  same  Korean  idiom,  which,  however,  has  varioua 
shades  of  meaning  definable  only  by  the  context.  In  this  conclusion 
they  have  a  peculiarly  fine  stylistic  effect,  and  the  translator  has  en* 
deavoured  to  reproduce  the  same  as  nearly  as  possible. 


A  Magic  Formula  Against  Tliieves. 

(TRANSLATED  BY  REV.  G.  ENGEL,  FUSAN.) 

A  very  old  couple  lived  once  in  a  mountain  region. 
Though  they  were  very  rich,  they  felt  often  very  lonely^ 
as  they  had  no  children.  One  day  the  man  called  a  serv- 
ant and  said  to  him :  **Here,  take  these  hundred  strings 
of  cash  and  buy  us  a  nice  story !" 

The  servant  took  the  money  on  his  back  and  went  to 
buy  a  story  as  he  had  been  told.  Somewhere  he  met  a 
man  who  happened  to  be  resting  by  the  roadside.  He, 
too,  put  down  his  load  of  money  and,  after  he  had  made 
his  introductory  salutations,  asked  the  man  whether  he 
had  any  story  for  sale. 

Now,  although  the  man,  to  tell  the  truth,  did  not  re- 
member any  story  that  he  could  have  sold,  yet  he  very 
much  wished  to  earn  the  money.  So  he  said :  "Yes,  I 
have  one." 

The  servant  asked :  "If  that  is  the  case,  what  will 
you  charge  ?"    The  man  replied :  "One  hundred  strings." 

Now,  while  he  was  staring  in  one  direction  and  think- 
ing very  hard  how  he  might  invent  a  story,  he  noticed  in 
a  rice-field  a  stork  which  was  facing  him  and  step  by 
step  coming  nearer.  So  he  said :  "Step  by  step,  step  by 
step  he  is  coming  nearer."  The  servant,  in  order  to 
learn  the  story  well  by  heart,  repeated :  "Step  by  step, 
step  by  step  he  is  coming  nearer." 
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As  just  then  the  stork  stopped  and  stood  still,  the 
man  continued:  *^Stock-still  he  stands/'  which  words, 
too,  the  servant  repeated. 

Again  the  man  looked  and  saw  the  stork  stooping 
down  to  pick  up  a  snail.  At  once  he  said  :  "Stooping, 
stooping  he  creeps  on.*'  The  servant  faithfully  echoed 
the  words. 

Suddenly  the  stork  took  wing  and  flew  away^,  and 
the  man  commented:  "Helter-skelter  he  is  off."  "Helter- 
skelter  he  is  off,"  repeated  the  servant. 

"That  is  all,"  concluded  the  man,  whereupon  the 
servant  paid  him  the  hundred  strings  of  cash,  returned 
at  once  to  his  master  and  reported  the  whole  storj". 
The  latter  was  so  much  delighted*  with  it  that  he  recited 
it  every  evening. 

Now,  one  night  there  came  a  thief  to  that  place  to 
steal.  After  he  had  climbed  over  the  wall  and  when  he 
was  just  crossing  the  yard,  he  heard  some  one  in  a  dark 
room  of  the  house  say  in  a  loud  voice :  "Step  by  step, 
step  by  step  he  is  coming  nearer.''  With  a  start  the 
thief  stood  still  and  was  wondering  what  this  could 
mean,  when  the  voice  called  out:  "Stock-still  he  stands." 
He  told  himself:  "It  is  because  I  stopped  that  he  says 
that,"  and  crept  nearer.  Again  he  heard  the  voice  say: 
"Stooping,  stooping  he  creeps  on." 

"Ah,"  he  said,  "the  master  of  the  house,  being  engag- 
ed in  the  magic  art,  knows  all  about  me  though  he  can- 
not see  me."  He  was  now  thoroughly  frightened  and 
ran  away  in  great  haste.  As  he  reached  the  wall,  he 
heard  the  voice  shout :  "Helter-skelter  he  is  off."  This 
only  increased  his  fright,  and  he  ran  as  fast  as  he  could 
till  he  was  nearly  dead  with  exhaustion.  When  he 
reached  his  gang,  he  told  them  what  had  happened  to 
him.  As  his  companions  shared  his  fear,  they  did  not  go 
near  that  house  any  more. 

*To  the  foreign  reader  this  story  may  not  appeal  very  much.  But 
the  Koreans  dearly  love  this  kind  of  tale.  The  simplicity  of  the  old 
man  and  his  servant  and  the  shrewdness  of  the  casual  acqaaintance, 
who  ¥dll  not  admit  his  ignorance,  tickle  the  Korean's  fancy  almost  as 
much  as  do  the  lucky  coincidence  by  which  a  thief  is  deterred  from  his 
evil  purpose,  and  the  credulous  fear  of  the  malefactors. 
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Wanted,  A  Name« 

The  earliest  event  in  his  life  that  Snnpili  could  re* 
member  was  a  long  and  tiresome  jotitnej  on  donkey- 
back,  over  a  rough  hill  road,  which  lasted  far  into  the 
night  and  which  at  last  landed  him  at  the  door  of  a 
wretched  hovel  nearly  dead  with  fatigue.  There  he  was 
received  by  rough  hands,  given  a  wretched  supper  of  mil- 
let porridge  and  put  to  bed.  He  could  dimly  remember 
the  grim  face  of  the  man  who  brought  him  there  and  the 
dark  scowl  he  gave  when,  the  guttering  light  flaring  up 
on  the  instant,  he  said  to  the  man  who  received  him : 

"If  he  gives  you  any  trouble,  you  know  what  to  do 
with  him,"  and  afterwards  while  he  was  vainly  trying 
to  swallow  some  of  the  rough  insipid  millet  he  heard  the 
clink  of  coins  in  the  outer  room.  Though  he  was  only 
five  years  old  he  felt  in  his  childish  way  that  a  great 
change  had  occurred  in  his  life,  and  the  distinctness  with 
which  the  sordidness  of  his  new  surroundings  was  im- 
pressed upon  his  memory  made  him  always  carry  the  im- 
pression that  the  change  was  very  much  for  the  worse. 

During  the  first  few  days  of  his  new  life  he  learned 
the  lesson  that  instead  of  the  caresses  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  he  must  expect  blows,  instead  of  words 
of  sympathy  in  his  childish  difficulties  he  must  expect 
jeers  of  scorn  or  angry  rebukes.  He  grew  up  a  silent, 
watchful,  selfreliant  morsel  of  humanity,  learning  the 
lesson  of  selfdefence  in  all  its  moods  and  tense. 

As  time  went  on  he  gradually  came  to  learn  that  his 
status  was  different  from  that  of  other  children  about 
him.  They  had  their  filial  duties  to  perform  and  they 
were  the  objects  of  parental  love.  For  a  long  time  he 
wrestled  with  the  question  alone  but  finally  gained 
courage  to  ask  his  brutal  foster-father  whether  all  child- 
ren did  not  have  parents  and  if  so  why  he  had  none.  This 
brought  down  upon  him  such  a  storm  of  abuse  that  he 
never  ventured  to  ask  again,  but  from  that  moment  sus- 
picion took  possession  of  him  and  he  determined  to  run 
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away  and  begin  the  search  for  his  parents.  He  was  not 
entirely  without  a  clue  as  to  where  to  look,  for  once  he 
overheard  his  foster-mother  in  angry  discussion  with  her 
husband  declare  that  if  her  management  of  the  boy  was 
not  BatisfactcNry  he  might  carry  him  back  to  IKilju  again. 
Iht  busbond  had  iquickly  silenced  her  but  not  soon 
enougfa  ito  prevent  the  boy  bearing  the  name  of  hisnative 
place.  Heoberisked  the  word  Kilju  in  his  m^nory  and 
detennined  that  when  the  tirme  came  he  would  .first  of  aU 
go  to  that  plaae. 

His  ^oppartnmity  catse  late  one  afbemoon  when,  on 
idxe  way  home -from  a  neighboring  market  town  with  fais 
foster-father  *tfae  latter  imbibed  so  frequently  aft  the  way- 
side inms  that  he  feu  by  the  roadside  inra  sttcpor.  The 
boy  «aw  ibis  cfaooace.  He  took  half  the  money  tfhey  had 
wdth  them  ccnd  ifled,  but  he  was  cunsning  enough  mot  to 
adc  bis  way  t:o  Kilju  until  he  was  many  miles  away, 
wflnere  it  ^would  be  hard  to  find  a  trace  of  hds  i^gfat. 

By  many  a  devitsrus  way,  footsore  and  weary  he  fin- 
ally dragged  his  .half«tarved  little  body  into  the  tomm  cxf 
Kiiju ;  but  here  te  <wa6  ^cocnfrontaed  by  a  new  ddemxna. 
What  was  hei>o  say ;  how  wa£  he  to  ask  ?  E/ren  if  he 
cotdd  find  his  parents  perhaps  they  would  not  owtnlum, 
or,  wuarse  still,  perhaps  I3iey  might  «end  hian  back  to  the 
old,  bard,  loveless  life.  He  w.andered  about  Icmking^wist- 
fiflly  in  the  fiices  of  ewry  one  he  met  asnd  glancing  timid- 
ly into  hail&opeai  doorways  wrcmdering  if  this  w»s  tbe 
place.  His  last  xsash  had  been  spent  and  he  .ended  up  act 
night  in  the  corner  of  a  wicket  fence  and  slept  and  HihiveF- 
ed  by  turns  uiftil  another  day  of  hopeless  searcbk^ 
ohotild  .oome  ro<ond. 

in  the  morning  hs  fae  crept  sufoout  the  sttrcets  trying 
to  find  someone  wrhom  he  w^ould  dare  begirom^a,  woman 
came  omt  of  her  door  and  «a  w  him.  He  could  «ay  noth- 
ing, <0nly  hold  out  his  tkin  bttle  hand.  The  wcnnKn^B 
£aee  took  on  a  look  >of  pity  and  of  fear  :at  the  same  time. 
She  whsapered  to  him  to  w^it,  aaid  socm  veappeared  and 
from  omder  her  akirt  drew  ottt  a  sbeaanmg  bowl  of  rioe. 
She  led  1dm  aronnd  !faehind  the  house  and  bade  hrm  eaA 
but  to  be  perfectly  quiet,  for  her  husband  must  :n&t  know. 
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This  act  of  kiiidness  led  to  others  and-  oua  duy  the  hkk 
man  said  to  him : 

'^Yoci  are  juat  about  aa  oid  as  my  boy  would,  have 
been." 

"Did  he  die?'' 

''I  do  not  know.  His  father  diied  and  unfortunately  I 
took  another  htisband.  He  hated  the  boy  and  took  him 
away  but  whether  he  killed  him  or  not  I  never  knew." 

It  nerer  dawned  upon  the  little  fellow  that  this  might 
be  hia  own.  mother  until  after  he  had  gone  but  by  degreea 
the  thought  came  to  him.  He  stood  still  with  widewon^ 
dertng  eycaand  asked  himself  if  by  any  chASce  this  might 
be  true.  He  turned  to  run.  back  to  her  bouse»  but,  yotmg 
as  he  was,  bitter  experience  had  taught  him  caution  and 
he  asked  himself  whether  his.  atep-father  would  not  kill 
htm  or,  worse  still,  visit  his  anger  on  his  mother.  Thit 
made  him  pauae.  What  should  he  do  ?  One  thing  was 
certain.  He  must  not  disclose  his  identity  to  his  mother 
yet. 

Even  aa  he  stood  thinking  out  this  problem  in  hia 
little  head  he  heard  someone  coming  along  the  road.  He 
looked  up  and  saw  approaching  the  wicked  fbater-father 
under  whose  hard  hand  he  had  been  reared.  He  leaped 
out  of  the  road  and  started  to  run  up  the  hiU,  but  not 
until  he  had  been  discovered.  The  man  gave  chaae  but 
Sunpili  was  yotmg  and  fleet  of  foot  and  aoon  out* 
distanced  him.  The  boy  dared  not  go  back  to  tlie  tovm 
but  could  not  bring  fatnaaelf  to  leave  the  vicinity,  foe  he 
felt  more  and  more  certain  that  he  had  found  his  mother. 

Up  among  the  rugged  hills  in  a  thickly  wooded  valley 
he  found  a  sheltered  spot  where  a  great  ledge  of  rock 
hung  oat  and  formed  a  sort  of  cave.  In  the  far  comer 
of  this  he  made  his  bed  of  moss  and  leaves. 

He  did  not  know  how  long  be  had  been  slaeping, 
when,  he  started  up  in  terror  at  the  sound  of  approach- 
ing voices.  He  shrank  back  as  far  as  he  could  into  the 
crevice  of  the  rock  and  waited,  every  nerve  of  his  little 
body  tinglix^  with  excitement  and  terror.  The  men,  six 
in  number,  entered  the  cave  and  set  about  building  a  lit- 
tle fire  about  which  they  squatted,  and  after  copious 
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potations  from  a  small-necked  jar  they  began  a  ccmvcr- 
sation  which,  while  it  did  not  lessen  Snnpili's  terror, 
chained  his  attention.  One  of  the  voices  was  that  of  his 
foster-father. 

"He  is  gone,  and  that 'sail  there  is  to  it.  He  knows 
nothing  about  how  the  land  lies,  and  there  is  little 
chance  of  his  finding  out/'    This  from  his  foster-father- 

"But  if  he  should  find  out  he'd  make  trouble.  I  paid 
you  well  to  keep  him  and  now  by  your  bad  treatment 
you  have  made  him  run  away.  I  have  a  good  mind  to 
set  the  gang  on  you,  you  blundering  fool." 

Ah,  this  must  be  the  step-father,  but  whom  could  he 
mean  by  the  "gang  ?"    Sunpili  waited. 

"Don't  do  that,  for  heaven's  sake  don't  do  that.  I 
will  find  him  and  put  him  out  of  the  way  if  it  takes  a 
year.  Just  give  me  the  aid  of  the  gang  and  some  money 
and  I  will  guarantee  to  find  him  and  finish  him." 

"But  the  gang  is  scattered  now.  We  have  been  do- 
ing too  much  work  around  here  lately  and  the  govern- 
ment detectives  are  getting  active.  It  will  take  several 
days  to  get  them  together,  I  don't  know  whether 
there  is  any  money  left,  but  I  will  sec." 

Rising,  became  toward  the  back  of  the  cave.  ^  San- 
pill  gave  himself  up  for  lost:  but  his  step-father  did  not 
see  him.  Drawing  a  loose  stone  from  a  crevice  of  the 
rock  he  disclosed  a  hole  into  which  he  thrust  his  arm 
and  drew  out  bar  after  bar  of  pure  silver.  He  counted 
them  carefiilly  and  then  put  them  all  back  but  one. 

Soon  the  robbers,  for  such  they  were,  went  away 
and  left  Sunpili  thinking  hard  and  wondering  what  he 
had  better  do  with  this  new  clue.  There  seemed  to  be 
only  one  way  to  do.  With  the  first  glimmer  of  dawn  he 
was  ofi'and  away.  He  skirted  the  town  till  he  came  to 
the  rear  of  the  prefect's  quarters.  Tembling  like  a  leaf 
he  entered  and  addressed  the  first  person  he  met,  not 
knowing  who  it  was.  As  it  happened  the  prefect  was 
taking  an  early  morning  walk  in  his  garden. 

"Can  you  tell  me,  sir,  how  I  can  find  the  prefect  ?" 

"What  do  you  want  of  him  ?" 

"I  have  something  very  important  to  tell  him." 
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"Well,  what  is  it?'' 

"I  must  tell  it  to  him  alone." 

"Why,  you  suspicious  little  beggar,"  saidjthe  prefect^ 
laughing,  "I  am  the  prefect  myself."  He  thought  to 
amuse  himself  a  moment  with  this  curious  little  waif. 

"Indeed,  sir,  then  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
found  the  place  where  a  gang  of  robbers  have  their 
meeting  place  and  I  havefound  their  hidden  treasure,  "and 
with  this  he  drew  out  from  under  his  tattered  coat  a  bar 
of  sbiningfsilver.  8l!?The|prefect  opened  bis  eyes.  He  drew 
the  boy  into  an  arbor  and  made  him  sit  down  and  tell 
his  story  from  beginning  to  end. 

When  it  was  done,  the  prefect  quietly  called  in  his 
head  ajun  and  conferred  earnestly  with  him.  He  told 
the  boy  to  stay  with  him  and  had  him  fed  and  clothed. 
That  night  a  strong  posse  of  men  started  out,  with 
Sunpili  for  guide,  and  before  midnight  the  rendezvous 
of  the  robbers  was  surrounded.  Silently  closing  in  upon 
the  ruJBBans  they  surprised  them  in  the  act  of  counting 
over  their  lawless  gains.  Sunpili's  step-father  was  rec- 
ognized as  the  leader  of  the  gang. 

The  boy  asked  the  prefect  to  keep  his  secret  until 
after  the  trial  of  the  robbers,  and  when  this  was  effected 
and  the  law  had  exacted  the  extreme  penalty,  he  went  to 
his  mother,  who  expected  that  she  too,  according  ta 
custom,  would]  be  punished,  disclosed  his  identity  and 
bore  from  the  prefect  a  full  pardon.  Half  the  treasure 
seized  was  given  to  Sunpili,  and  this  together  with 
his  mother's  fortune  which  the  prefect  exempted  from 
seizure,  gave  them  a  competence.  And  so  it  came  about 
that  Sunpili  recovered  his  family  name  which  was  Pak 
and  made  up  to  his  mother  for  all  the  pain  and  sorrow 
she  had  suffered  during  the  years  of  his  banishment. 


Korea's  Greatest  f<eed. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over,  peace  having  been  declar- 
ed, and  the  long  expected  having  come  to  pass  in   Japan 
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taking  charge  of  affairs  in  Korea,  we  may  well  stop  and 
ask  ourselves  what  next  ?  Perhaps  if  one  were  to  start 
out  with,  such  a  question  as  what  is  Korea's  greatest 
needy  he  would  be  likely  to  find  so  many  answers  all  coik- 
flicting  with  one  another  that  he  would  soon  be  so  be- 
wildered that  he  would  lose  all  hope  of  reaching  any  set- 
tlied  ccHicluBion. 

There  are  those  who  would  doubtless  say  that  rdbrm; 
in  the  govemtDent  is  the  first  and  gpreatest  need.  That 
the  government  needs  reforming  and  needs  it  very  much^ 
no  one  who  has^  seriously  considered  the  subject  wiU 
deny.  But  government  reform  is  not  the  firat  and  great* 
est  of  Korea's*  many  needs.  The  facts  are  that  the  re- 
form must  begin  with  the  people  and  they  must  be  re> 
formed!  before  any  substantial  reform  can  take  place  in 
the  government.  This  is  true  because  somany  oftke 
people  are  satisfied  as  long  as  the  government  contrib* 
utes  to  their  selfish  ends,  and  are  willing  that  it  should- 
contimie  as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  Thi9 19  the  result  of 
a  total  lack  of  any  true  conception  of  the  real  purpose  of 
government.  If  it  were  possible— which  it  is- not— for 
Japan  to  transfer  to  Korea  to-day  the  moat  perfect  sys- 
tem of  government  with  the  most  scrupulous  c^ficials  ta 
carry  it  out,  it  would  not  and  could  not  be  a  success  be- 
cause the  people  are  not  ready  for  such  a  system  and 
could  not  appreciate  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it 
would  be  an  entire  failure.  But  it  would  fall  so  far  short 
of  the  true  idea  that  it  could  not  fail  to  be  disappointing 
to  all  concerned.  At  best  it  would  only  be  like  a  physi- 
cian who  would  by  means  of  ointment  relieve  the  suffer- 
ings of  some  dreadful  disease  without  trying  to  reach 
and  eradicate  the  source  of  the  trouble.  Government  re- 
form, be  it  ever  so  good,  is  not  the  medicine  that  will 
reach  and  cure  Korea's  ills  at  the  present  time. 

There  is  another  class  and  perhaps  a  large  one,  who 
would  tell  us  that  education  is  the  key  to  the  situation ; 
and  that  a  well  regulated  system  of  education  would 
right  all  wrongs  and  give  Korea  a  good  government  and 
make  her  people  prosperous.  To  all  of  which  I  answer 
most  emphatically  no.     That  is  if  education  is  to  be  de> 
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lined  so  as  to  leave  Christ  ont  of  it,  and  to  include  only 
that  which  has  originated  in  the  mind  of  man.  A  man 
may  be  educated  in  all  that  the  worid  calls  edncation 
and  not  only  fail  to  be  better,  but  he  may  be  far  worse 
for  flill  his  education.  As  proof  of  this  statement  we  have 
only  to  look  at  the  record  of  crime  that  is  constantly 
coming  to  light  in  high  places.  Talk  about  the  prisons 
being  filled  with  the  ignorant  masses  who  never  would 
have  been  there  if  they  had  only  been  educated.  If  this 
be  true  bow  about  the  great  host  of  thieves  and  default- 
ers who  liave  passed  through  colleges  and  tmiversities 
and  gone  on  to  complete  their  courses  in  the  school  of 
crime  ?  Witness  the  Post  Oflfce  scandals,  the  Hhold  xtp^' 
of  the  people  by  the  directors  of  tiie  fife  kisuTaiiee  com- 
panies, and  bank  defaulters  of  the  .last  few  years.  These 
men  have  not  fallen  into  these  great  crimes  for  lack  of 
education,  but  they  have  fallen  into  <crinie  because  they 
lacked  a  proper  education. 

Any  proper  S3*stem  of  education  mmst  reeognise  the 
fact  that  man  has  a  heart  as  well  asa  ir^uf ;  and  that  no 
one  has  been  properly  educated  till  both  -head  and  heart 
have  been  trained  to  think  and  act  in  faarmon}-  with  all 
that  is  noble  and  trtte. 

What  is  the  matter  with  Korea's  present  «y stem  of 
education  ?  It  is  not  that  she  has  no  system  at  all  but 
that  iier  system  is  all  wrong.  She  has  the  same  By  stem 
that  China  lias,  and  has  had  since  long  before  tfae  time 
when  the  star  of  Greece's  literary  splendor  rose. and  set. 
The  facts  are  that  this  system  fails  utterly  ut  the  most 
vital  point,  that  of  -heart  trahring.  So  that  it  is  a  fact 
tiiat  the  best  ^educated  'classes  in  Xorea  to-day  are  no 
better  prepared  to  resist  evil  in  all  of  its  forms,  than  the 
most  ignorant  of  the  masses  wbo  do  not  Jcnowa  single 
diaracter  in  their  language.  A«  a  proof  of  this  we  note 
tffaa/t  a  large  per  cent  of  the  prisoners  in  the  great  central 
prison  ave  from  the  educated  classes  wiio  are  able  to 
Head  the  Chinese  characters. 

I  do  not  want  to  lie  ttnderstood  as  saying  .any  thing 
against  education  in  its  widest  amd  best  sense.  What  I 
do  nvant  is  to  be  understood  as  taking  the  groiund  that 
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any  system  of  education  which  leaves  out  the  best  moral 
training  is  and  always  will  be  a  miserable  failure.  It 
also  follows  that  there  can  be  no  true  moral  training 
without  first  having  a  true  religion  as  a  basis  on  which 
to  build.  So  then  it  reduces  itself  to  the  one  proposition 
and  that  is  that  what  Korea  needs  most  of  all  things  is 
religion. 

But  some  one  will  doubtless  say  that  she  has  now  a 
system  of  religion  which  is  founded  on  high  ideals  as  set 
forth  in  Confucianism  and  therefore  needs  nothing  more 
in  the  way  of  religion.  View  her  past  history  and  her 
present  condition  and  tell  me  what  power  there  is  in  her 
religion  to  make  honest  and  good  men. 

I  answer  that  Korea's  greatest  need  is  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Nothing  else  will  fill  the  bill  and  make  her 
what  she  should  be.  Give  to  her  the  pure  religion  of 
Christ,  thereby  freeing  her  from  the  slavery  of  supersti- 
tion which  has  bound  her  through  the  past  ages,  and 
you  will  see  a  nation  speedily  come  forth  into  light  and 
liberty.  Who  will  do  this  for  Korea  ?  Japan  cannot  give 
that  which  she  herself  has  not.  She  will  doubtless  make 
some  effort  at  giving  to  Korea  some  sort  of  education, 
but  she  cannot  give  any  thing  better  than  she  has.  She 
has  not  the  Christian  education  which  I  contend  that 
^  Korea  so  much  needs,  and  therefore  we  must  look  to 
some  other  quarter  for  help  in  this  matter.  The  hope  of 
Korea  lies  in  the  Christian  Church  which  alone  is  able  to 
give  her  a  religion  on  which  she  can  build  a  system  of 
true  education  that  will  include  all  that  she  needs.  The 
problem  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Missionaries  and 
the  final  results  will  depend  on  their  ability  to  handle 
this  great  subject.  This  proposition  must  be  worked 
from  the  ground  up.  I  mean  by  this  that  the  masses  of 
the  people  must  first  be  reached  and  brought  to  see  their 
true  condition,  and  to  be  made  to  realize  that  Christ  and 
His  religion  can  supply  all  their  needs.  Men  will  then 
learn  to  regard  each  other  as  brothers  and  love  not  in 
theory  only  but  in  reality.  The  rights  of  the  people  will 
be  recognized  and  the  government  will  no  longer  dare  to 
oppress  and  rob  the  people  as  it  has  always  done  in  the 
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past.  And  in  turn  the  people  will  respect  and  love  their 
government,  instead  of  hating  it  as  many  of  them  npw 
do. 

Great  reformations  are  not  brought  about  in  a  day. 
This  thing  will  require  time ;  we  may  not  live  to  see  it* 
But  just  as  surely  as  the  Missionaries  are  true  to  their 
Lord  and  the  trust  which  has  been  committed  to  their 
hands,  just  so  surely  will  Korea  be  redeemed  from  her 
low  estate.  "The  entrance  of  thy  word  giveth  light." 
The  thousands  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures  that  are  being 
scattered  throughout  the  land,  every  month,  will  surely 
scatter  the  darkness  of  the  past  ages  and  give  to  the 
people  the  true  light.  Already  throughout  the  land 
there  are  scores  of  day  schools  which  have  the  New 
Testament  as  one  of  the  principal  text-books.  Hundreds 
of  boys  are  in  these  unpretentious  little  schools,  being 
taught  to  know  the  truth.  These  boys  will  be  heard 
from  one  of  the  days  in  the  not  distant  future ;  and  they 
will  have  something  to  say  to  which  their  fellow  country- 
men will  listen. 

I  for  one  most  heartily  welcome  every  thing  good 
that  Japan  or  any  other  nation  wants  to  give  to  Korea. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  nothing  but  the  pure  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  can  ever  save  Korea. 

J.  RoB*T.  Moose. 


How  Mr.  Kim  Became  a  Christian. 

Mr.  Kim  had  been  sitting  in  his  accustomed  place  on 
a  mat  in  one  end  of  the  room.  It  was  on  that  part  of 
the  floor  known  in  the  Korean  language  as  the  seat  of 
honor.  It  always  happened,  because  of  its  location 
directly  over  the  fire  place,  to  be  the  hottest  place  in  the 
floor.  Being  a  warm  June  morning,  the  perspiration 
rolled  in  profusion  from  Mr.  Kim's  head  band,  but  he 
did  not  seem  to  know  that  the  floor  was  hot.  He  was 
writing  imaginary  Chinese  characters  on  the  palm  of  his 
left  hand  with  one  of  the  digits  of  the  right.  Suddenly 
the  door  swung  open  and  a  shrill  voice  called  out : 
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"What  are  you  there  for?  you  lazy  thing*  you  un- 
hatched  egg !  you  rottei  cabbage !  you,— you  eat  while  I 
slave!" 

Madam  Kim  had  spent  most  of  the  morning  in  the 
paddy  field  hoeing  and  weeding  rice.  She  had  wondered 
what  had  become  of  the  head  of  the  home  who  should 
have  followed  her  to  the  field,  and  had  returned  to  find 
out  the  reason  of  his  absence. 

Mr.  Kim  evinced  no  concern  over  the  interruption  of 
his  meditations.  There  was  a  moment's  silence,  then  a 
head  and  pair  of  shoulders  shot  up  into  the  door  way. 
Mr.  Kim  glanced  up  as  a  shadow  fell  across  his  imagin* 
ary  writing  pad.  He  held  his  finger  poised  in  mid  air 
and  looked  absently  past  the  sharp  featured  woman  in 
the  door  way.  At  that  moment  a  breeze  pounced  upon 
Madam  Kim's  dishevelled  hair  and  flung  it  out  in  wiry 
tangles  and  tufts.  ''You/'  she  cried,  and  each  particular 
hair  rose  up  with  threatening  menace,  ''you  eat,  you 
sleep,  you  wear  holes  in  the  mat,-r-you  half  grown  bean- 
stalk !  you  pig !  you  c-a-t !"  Her  voice  ended  in  a  scream 
as  she  clambered  up  into  the  room. 

Mr.  Kim's  eyes  came  slowly  back  from  the  distance 
and  rested  on  the  firouzy  head  of  his  irate  wife,  and 
leisurely  past  down  over  her  mud-bespattered  clothes  to 
her  bare  ^ins  and  water-soaked  feet. 

Madam  Kim  paused  in  her  position  of  advantage  to 
get  breath  preparatory  to  a  second  onslaught,  while  Mr. 
Kim  brushed  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead  and 
again  returned,  undisturbed,  to  his  imaginary  writing. 
After  a  few  more  explosions,  Madam  Kim  sat  down  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor  and  watched  her  husband's  pan* 
tomime.  She  really  thought  him  a  wonderful  man  and 
did  not  much  care  if  she  did  work  hard  for  him.  Every 
woman  fi-om  the  days  of  Confucius  has  slaved  for  her 
husband  and  why  not  she.  It  was  wonderful  how  he 
coukl  make  Chinese  characters  on  the  pahn  of  his  hand, 
without  making  a  mark,  and  yet  know  what  they 
meant.  She  had  seen  him  even  trace  the  outline  of  Chin- 
ese characters  in  mid  air,  while  discussing  something 
with  a  neighbor,  and  the  neighbor  could   read  them. 
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Perhaps  it  was  the  knowledge  of  his  own  greatness  in 
this  particular  that  led  him  at  times  to  tree  the  art  to 
moKfy  his  irate  wife. 

She  would  not  go  to  the  field  again  that  day.  What 
could  any  one  do,  any  way,  when  the  head  of  the  home 
epent  his  time  writing  Chinese  characters  on  the  palm  of 
his  hand. 

"I  have  it/*  Mr.  Kim  said  at  last,  **I  have  it  right 
here." 

''Have  what?"  Madam  Kim  gasped,  not  knowing 
whether  he  meant  that  he  had  a  centipede  or  the  small 
pox. 

''I  have  the  right  characters,  they  mean  cleani  and 
holy,"  and  his  fingers  described  with  increasing  vigor 
what  he  meant. 

''Hnmpv"  was  Madam  Kim's  disgusted  reply,  ^'yoa 
have  been  down  to  the  Church." 

He  had  indeed  b^en  attending  the  Church  services. 
He  had  heard  a  great  medley  by  one  of  his  countrymen. 
Adam  was  the  first  man,  ancestor  to  the  Koreans,  Am* 
ericans^  ■  Englishmen,  Germans,  French,  Chinese,  Japan- 
ese, and  even  the  Russians.  There  was  once  a  great  flood 
and  Noah  had  made  a  boat  that  had  saved  Shem  who 
was  father  to  the  Korean  people.  Abraham,  Moses,  and 
Confucius  were  all  great  men  together. 

Mr.  Kim  had  dreamed  over  the  matter  all  night,  and 
had  been  sitting  through  the  greater  part  of  the  fore- 
noon trying  to  trace  his  ancestors  back  to  those  notable 
persons.  It  was  a  failure.  Abraham  and  Moses  did  not 
exactly  fit  into  his  clan.  The  last  words  of  the  preacher, 
however,  though  seemingly  added  to  the  discourse  as  an 
after  thought,  stuck  to  his  mind,  and  he  had  been  strug- 
gling with  the  characters  *'clean,"  and  "holy,"  for  the 
last  hour. 

**I  tell  you  what,"  he  said  to  his  unsympathetic  wife, 
"I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  being  holy.  Holy  is 
holy  whether  it  is  made  by  trusting  in  Confucius,  or  in 
the  new  religion,  and  I  am  going  to—"  Here  Mr.  Kim 
glanced  up  and  the  expression  on  his  wife's  face  forced 
him  to  pause. 
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''Ha-a-a/'  she  said,  in  a  long  gutteral  dissent.  **Yon 
think  I  know  nothing  ?  I  have  talked  with  them  too. 
Holy  doesn't  mean  sitting  on  the  floor  all  day  long  and 
making  rat  tails  in  the  air  with  your  fingers,  or  strut- 
ting about  stiff-kneed  in  a  white  coat  that  your  wife  has 
blistered  her  fin)i[ers  in  ironing.  It  means  getting  into 
the  paddy  field  till  you  are  mud  to  the  chin.  Holy  on 
the  inside  and  mud  on  the  outside  is  all  right.  The  teach- 
er told  me  so." 

''Fool/'  said  Mr.  Kim,  '*fool  woman,  prating  about 
things  of  which  you  know  nothing,  mixing  reUgion  with 
paddy  field  mud  I" 

There  were  symptoms  in  Madam  Kim's  face  of  a 
gathering  storm  which  he  knew  by  experience  would  be 
beyond  the  power  of  Chinese  characters  to  hypnotize ;  so 
he  arose  and  strode  oat,  scorning  the  disagreeable  ques- 
tion of  paddy  fields. 

Madam  Kim  watched  her  husband  march  down  to 
the  spring,  his  head  high  and  his  starched  coat  standing 
out  with  aggressive  dignity.  She  was  proud  of  him  and 
had  always  tried  to  obey  him,  for  that  is  the  lot  of  wo> 
men,  and  she  knew  that  she  always  would. 

Mr.  Kim  was  in  earnest.  The  following  night  just 
before  twelve  o'clock,  when  all  was  quiet  save  tibe  bark- 
ing of  a  dog  in  the  neighboring  village,  he  might  have 
been  seen  creeping  from  the  shadows  of  his  own  house, 
and  out  across  the  moon-lit  fields,  bareheaded,  to  the 
spring*  His  strident  step  was  gone.  He  glanced  this 
way  and  that  as  if  in  terror  of  being  discovered,  and 
crawled  along  in  the  shadows  like  a  thief.  The  hoot  of 
an  owl  filled  him  with  panic.  But  Mr.  Kim  had  a  high 
purpose  that  neither  the  hoot  of  owls  nor  demons  could 
change.  He  soon  stood  over  the  spring  and  waited 
eagerly  for  the  moment  of  midnight  when  the  water 
spirit  should  flash  out  deep  in  the  water.  He  would 
make  his  vow  over  the  water  and  ask  for  help,  then 
wash  in  the  stream  and  pray  to  the  Christian's  God.  He 
lay  long  over  the  water,  his  eyes  down  to  its  surface,  till 
his  joints  stiffened  with  the  effort.  "Hump,"  he  grunted 
at  last  in  disappointment,  **fool  devil,  mad  because  I  am 
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g^oing  to  be  a  Christian."  He  seized  a  stone  to  hurl  it  at 
the  demon  in  the  water,  but  thinking  better  of  the  mat- 
ter dropped  the  stome  gently  to  the  ground. 

The  next  morning  he  put  on  his  stiffened  white  coat, 
but  Madam  Kim  scenting  symptoms  of  more  rat  tails  in 
the  air,  saw  to  it  that  he  accompanied  her  to  the  paddy 
field.  He  worked  with  unusual  silence  and  found  un* 
-wonted  comfort  in  his  pipe, 

••I  will  do  it,"  he  declared  at  last  with  energy,  as  he 
hurled  a  huge  bundle  of  weeds  to  the  distant  bank. 

''Hugh!"  Madam  Kim  said,  straightening  up  and 
looking  him  over.  ''Skull  cap  on  in  the  mud !"  She  ex- 
claimed, "where  is  your  head  doth  ?"  Then  she  opened 
her  mouth  wide  in  astonishment,  and  closed  it  again  aa 
if  she  had  lost  the  power  of  speech. 

"It's  wire,"  he-said  answering  her  look. 

"Wire?"  she  gasped. 

"Yes,  wire,  don't  you  see?"  he  continued,  "I  have 
woven  the  cross  in  my  skull  cap,  from  a  piece  of  copper 
wire.  It  is  the  sign  of  the  Christians,  and  I  am  a  Christ- 
ian. I  began  yesterday,  and  I  want  yoato  beg^ntoo; 
you  and  the  lad,  you  must  go  home  and  take  a  bath  and 
begin  today." 

"Ha^-a!"  she  said,  and  dove  for  a  weed  with  such 
energy  that  mud  and  water  plastered  her  front  with  a 
new  coat. 

"Do  you  hear?"  he  repeated,  "I  expect  you  and  the 
lad  to  do  the  doctrine."  Madam  Kim  pulled  weeds  with 
increased  energy.  "It  is  easy,"  he  said,  "you  just  be- 
lieve, that  is  what  they  say.  I  haven't  learned  all  about 
it  yet,  but  the  Chinese  character  says  it  is  to  be  clean, 
and  I  heard  the  preacher  say  so  too.  You  must  take  a 
bath  and  then  pray.  You  had  better  go  home  now— sup- 
posing you  should  die?"  he  added  anxiously,  "you  could 
not  go  to  heaven  with  me."  Here  he  paused  at  the 
startling  thought  of  a  family  mix-up.  Then  he  looked 
hard  at  the  stooping  figure  of  Madam  Kim.  She  was 
working  like  a  Fury  and  her  back  was  radiating  wrath 
from  every  fold  of  her  tight  drawn  garments.  He  watch- 
ed her  for  a  moment  and  then  stealthily  worked  his  way 
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to  the  bank  on  the  farthest  side  of  the  paddy  field  from 
Madam  Kim.  He  pulled  his  long  pipe  from  the  waist- 
band of  his  trousers  and  immediately  was  lost  iu  a  pro* 
found  contemplation  of  tobacco  smoke* 

Mr.  Kim  became  very  earnest.  He  committed  many 
hymns  that  would  fit  the  only  tune  that  he  knew,  which 
was  a  tune  of  his  own  invention.  He  secured  other  books 
and  consulted  teachers,  but  his  wife  still  remained  ob- 
durate. He  said  please,  once,  but  after  the  first  shock 
of  surprise,  she  was  as  hostile  as  ever.  She  would  not 
attend  the  chapel  services,  and  the  morning  devotions  of 
her  hnsband  she  scorned. 

Mr.  Kim  finally  presented  himself  to  his  pastor  for 
examination  ibc  the  rite  of  baptism.  Seine  of  the  ques- 
tions  were  searching,  and  some  of  them  cut  closer  to  hia 
manner  of  daily  living  than  waa  pkasa&t. 

/'Yes/'  he  said,  *'!  have  read  the  New  Testament 
through  and  can  aziswer  all  the  ^estiona  of  the  Cate- 
chism; attend  Church  every  Sabbath  and  Wednesday 
night,  and  I  pray  daily.  I  have  thrown  away  all  my 
fetishes  and  pass  devil  trees  without  thinking  of  them 
and  am  in  harmony  with  all  my  neighbors." 

**Do  you  work  steadily  and  industriously  in  the 
fields?''  was  asked. 

•*Ye-c-s,"  he  hesitatingly  replied,  *'ray  wife  helps  me 
to  do  so." 

**Do  you  get  angry  ?" 

**Not  as  much  as  I  did,"  he  replied  uneasily,  "my  wife, 
however,  tempts  me  in  that  direction  sometimes." 

**Are  all  the  members  of  your  family  Christians  ?" 

Mr.  Kim  did  not  reply  for  some  time.  He  twirled  his 
fingers  and  cleared  his  throat,  and  when  he  spoke  it  was 
with  an  apprehensive  look  on  hi^  face.  He  had  not 
thought  of  her  non-belief  as  standing  in  the  way  of  this 
much  coveted  privilege. 

**My  wife  hasn't  given  in  yet,"  he  replied  at  last  with 
an  effort. 

After  a  long  exhortation  regarding  a  Christian's  re- 
lation to  the  members  of  his  family  and  his  dutj'  to  win 
them  to  the  faith,  it  was  suggested  that  he  wait  one  or 
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two  months  before  being  baptized.  Mr.  Kim  replied 
with  a  dntiftil  **yae,"  but  hts  heart  sank  within  him. 

"I  will  try,'*  were  hit  &ireweU  words.  There  was  a 
tone  of  quiet  dedsion  that  pleased  the  ears  of  his  pastor, 
but  would  have  startled  the  lady  whom  it  concerned  if 
she  had  heard  it. 

Some  of  the  neighbors  had  called  him  **Cx9lzj  Kim," 
because  he  always  sang  at  the  top  of  kis  voice  wherever 
be  went.  They  noted  bis  sUeoce  as  he  walked  homeward 
on  this  particutar  aftemoon,  and  wcndered*  That  even- 
ing  he  filled  his  pipe  iodostriously  till  Madam  Kim  cbok« 
ed  with  the  smofce,  then  be  laid  Us  pipe  aside  and  looked 
at  her  a  kmg  time.  '^Nomi/'  he  said  softiy.  Sht  started 
violently.  It  was  tbe  first  time  that  he  had  called  her  by 
that  name  since  tbey  had  bnilt  play-honses  of  mud  in  the 
village  streets  many  years  ago.  ^'Norni/'  he  repeated 
persuasively,  ••won't  you  do  it  ?" 

''Do  what  V  she  asked. 

•'They  said  to-day  that  I  could  not  be  baptised  be- 
caoise  you  had  not  given  in."  A  sudden  sti£kning  of  the 
shoulders  was  his  answer.  "Prom  the  days  of  Confu- 
cius," be  continned  with  a  touch  of  severity,  "there  has 
not  been  a  woman  who  has  not  obeyed  her  husband. 
Tbe  man  must  determine  what  religion  shall  be  used  in 
his  house.  What  do  women  know  besides  washing,  cook* 
ix^, eating,— or  pulling  weeds  in  the  paddy  fields,"  he  add- 
ed generously. 

There  was  five  miantes  silence  during  which  Madam 
Kim  swayed  her  body  back  and  forth  with  the  rythm  of 
a  clock's  pendulum,  and  tbe  mat  on  which  she  sat  seemed 
to  stir  aggressively. 

''Mind,"  said  he, ''in  the  morning  when  I  command 
you  you  come  into  prayers.  Do  you  hear  ? ' '  Madam  Kim 
made  no  reply,  and  Mr.  Kim  congratulated  himself  that 
there  had  been  no  scene.  Presently  she  turned  her  back 
on  Mm.  He  could  always  read  more  defiance  from  her 
hack  than  be  could  fix)m  her  face,  and  it  worried  him,  and 
that  night  the  coming  struggle  got  into  his  dreams. 

The  morning  meal  passed  in  profound  silence.  When 
it  was  over  Mr.  Kim  said  with  studied  gravity,  "Come 
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now,  it  is  time  to  pray.'*  There  was  silence  a  few  minutes 
during  which  Madam  Kim  gazed  across  the  tiny  table  at 
her  husband,  her  eyes  narrowed  down  to  tiny  points; 
then  at  a  bound  she  was  out  into  the  yard  and  the  door 
slammed  behind  her. 

Mr.  Kim  laid  out  the  Bible  and  hymn  book  rery 
leisurely,  then  went  out  into  the  yard.  Madam  Kim  was 
on  the  point  of  leaving  for  the  paddy  field.  He  walked 
across  the  yard  to  where  she  stood,  quietly,  as  if  bent  on 
some  benevolent  purpose,  and  raising  his  hand  struck  her 
a  resounding  blow  across  the  cheek.  She  sprang  back 
against  the  wall  astonished,  and  the  blood  mounted  her 
swarthy  face,  darkened  her  brow  and  temples  to  the 
roots  of  the  hair  and  her  lips  parted  showing  two  rows  of 
white  teeth,  and  her  eyes  shot  fire.  Her  shoulders  and 
arms  were  bare  and  her  short  skirts  revealed  feet  and  legs 
bare  to  the  knees.  She  crouched,  lithe  and  strong,  and, 
like  an  animal  at  bay,  looked  him  over  piece  by  piece. 
He  approached  her  again  with  the  same  benevolent  ex- 
pression. "Come  in  now  and  pray,"  said  he.  The  last 
word  choked  in  his  throat.  Madam  Kim  shot  out  from 
the  wall  like  some  wild  thing,— not  her  hands  or  her  feet, 
but  the  whole  of  Madam  Kim.  She  seized  him  by  the 
tof>-knot  and  screamed  at  the  top  of  her  voice.  Hand- 
fulls  of  hair,  dark  brown  mixed  with  gray,  floated  about 
the  compound.  They  did  not  belong  to  Madam  Kim ; 
her's  was  as  black  as  a  raven.  Her  tongue,  tuned  to  a 
language  created  for  the  purpose  of  reviling,  was  set 
loose.  The  neighbors  heard  and  wondered.  Mr.  Kim 
tried  to  get  a  hold  but  she  was  elusive.  His  eyes  smarted, 
nose  bled,  and  at  last,  bewildered,  he  sat  down  on  what 
he  took  for  a  stone,  but  which  proved  to  be  a  pickle  tub. 
In  his  confusion  he  did  not  know  what  had  attacked 
him;  then  he  saw  Madam  Kim  pass  out  of  the  compound 
and  remembered.  In  due  time  he  discovered  that  he  was 
sitting  in  a  pickk  tub,  and  got  up  and  wrung  out  his 
trousers.  He  then  retired  within  the  house  but  presently 
came  out,  and,  let  it  be  said  to  his  credit,  with  the  benev- 
olent  expression  still  on  his  face,  though  somewhat 
marred  by  scratches  and  bruises.     He  did  not  go  to  the 
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parldy  field,  hut  to  a  neighbor  who  was  a  doctor.     He 
asked  for  the  longest  surgical  needle  that  the  quack  had. 

'*I  have  a  patient  of  my  own,'*  said  he,  **and  need  a 
good  needle.'* 

When  Mr.  Kim  declined  alike  to  explain  or  accept  as- 
sistance, the  man  was  inclined  to  be  offended  until  be  no- 
ticed the  condition  of  Mr.  Kim's  face.  It  suggested  to 
him  that  the  patient  was  not  a  sick  man.' 

Daring  the  forenoon  Mr.  Kim  took  his  place  in  the 
paddy  field  by  the  side  of  Madan  Kim,  bat  without  a 
hint  of  the  morning's  incident.  When  she  glanced  at 
his  face,  however,  it  worried  her.  She  had  never  seen 
that  look  on  his  face  but  once  before.  That  was  years 
ago  when  a  tiger  had  carried  off  a  neighbor.  Mr.  Kim 
had  shouldered  a  spear  and  announced  that  he  would 
return  with  the  tiger's  skin,  and  he  had  done  so.  All  day 
his  voice  was  subdued  and  really  gentle,  yet  the  follow- 
ing night  fear  disturbed  her  sleep,  and  the  morning  meal 
was  prepared  with  many  a  nervous  jerk  and  start. 

**Nomie,"  said  he  gently  when  the  morning  meal  was 
over,  **yesterday  you  did  not  pray  when  I  suggested  it, 
but  you  will  this  morning,"  and  he  drew  out  from  his 
waistband  the  long -surgical  needle  and  felt  of  its  sharp 
point.  Madam  Kim  sprang  through  the  open  door  but 
found  the  compound  gate  locked.  Mr,  Kim  very  leisure- 
ly arranged  his  books,  then  stepped  slowly  out  into  the 
yard.  Mndam  Kim  was  again  at  bay,  but  fled  on  his 
approach.  He  did  not  hurry,  but  holding  the  needle  at 
arm's  length,  half  stooping,  he  followed  her  around  the 
compound.  She  dodged  and  tried  to  grab  the  needle, 
but  it  left  its  mark  in  the  palm  of  her  hand  and  she  fled 
again ;  around  and  around  she  went,  and  he  followed. 
She  attempted  to  defend  herself  with  her  tongue,  but  she 
had  long  ago  used  up  all  her  strongest  expletives  and 
now  at  the  crucial  time  they  had  no  eflSect.  Wherever 
she  went  the  needle  was  behind  her,  coming,  incessant, 
relentless.  The  expression  on  Mr.  Kim's  face  frightened 
her.  If  he  would  only  rave  she  could  understand,  but 
that  look  of  benevolence — how  she  hated  it.  The  fell 
purpose  behind  the  mask  filled  her  with  fear.    Suddenly 
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terror  seized  her  and  she  sprang  into  the  room  and 
closed  the  door,  but  before  she  could  fasten  it  he  crowded 
in,  and  motioned  her  to  sit  down.  She  did  so,  and  he 
stuck  the  long  needle  back  into  his  waistband.  He  then 
took  up  the  Bible  and  read  a  passage  of  Scripture  and 
ordered  Madam  Kim  to  kneel.  She  did  so,  and  in  the 
prayer  he  said  *'0  Lord  I  thank  you  that  Nomi  has  be- 
gun to  believe." 

Madam  Kim  did  not  give  up  without  a  struggle,  but 
Mr.  Kim  was  really  a  great  man  and  was  resourceful,  so 
that  every  morning  thereafter  she  waited  with  sullen 
face  while  her  master  prayed. 

Two  months  later  Mr.  Kim  walked  ten  li  with  joy- 
ous steps  to  meet  his  pastor,  and  was  eager  for  the  ex- 
amination to  begin.  He  had  faithfully  worked  up  the 
weak  points,  and  when  it  came  to  the  queetion  regarding 
his  family  he  was  triumphant.  When  asked  how  Madam 
Kim  had  been  led  to  believe,  he  hesitated  and  then  told 
the  whole  story,  and  wound  up  his  description  with  the 
assertion  that  she  had  been  a  good  Christian  ever  since. 
The  result  was  quite  dififerent  from  what  he  had  expected. 
When  another  period  of  brobation  was  prescribed  the 
shock  of  disappointment  was  painful. 

The  evening  of  his  return,  he  moved  very  softly  about 
the  house ;  and  Madam  Kim  was  surprised  to  see  him 
disregard  the  points  of  the  compass  when  he  knelt  for 
prayers,  neither  the  North  nor  the  South  was  honored. 
He  knelt  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  with  his  face  down  to 
the  mat.  A  sob  shook  his  burly  frame,  then  the  hard 
look  left  Madam  Kim*s  face.  During  the  night  she  awoke 
and  saw  him  sitting  under  the  lighted  lamp  looking  at 
her.  The  next  morning  he  tried  to  arrange  the  books  on 
the  floor  as  usual,  but  his  hands  shook  and  there  was  an 
awkward  pause.  At  last  he  straightened  up  and  after 
several  eflForts  pulled  the  long  needle  from  his  waist-band 
and  handed  it  to  her,  but  Madam  Kim  did  not  take  it. 

"You  needn't  pray  any  more  if  you  don't  want  to," 
he  said,  "and  I  will  never  strike  or  prick  you  again,  — and 
— Nomie,  I  have  been  thinking.  You  remember  how  we 
played  in  the  streets  making  mud  houses,  years  ago  ? 
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Your  face  was  prettier  then  than  all  the  rest  and  I  liked 
you.  Then  when  we  were  older  and  our  parents  arrang- 
ed for  our  marriage  you  pretended  that  you  had  never 
known  me,  but  I  knew  what  you  meant  and  was  glad. 
The  pastor  told  me  that  I  must  love  you.  That  is 
easy,  I  always  did  that,  but  he  said  that  it  must  be  on 
the  outside  where  you  could  see  it ;  that  loving  is  better 
than  praying.  And,  Nomi,  I  will.*'  After  a  pause  he 
continued,  **I  wish  you  had  a  real  name.  I  don't  like  to 
call  you  by  a  name  that  has  in  it  a  meaning  of  contempt. 
They  give  names  to  the  women  when  they  are  baptized, 
beautiful  ones,  like  Truth,  Perseverance,  Peace,  but  then— 
you  will  not  give  in  and  be  a  Christian,  so  can  not  be 
baptized,  and  I  will  not  make  you." 
"But  I  will,"  said  Madam  Kim. 

M.  A.  W. 

The  Tiger  that  Laughed. 

Up  in  the  high  mountains,  where  man  never  came, 
lived  a  tiger.  He  was  a  glorious,  big,  fall  striped  fellow, 
in  the  pride  and  strength  of  his  full  tigerhood.  He  never 
went  into  the  lower  hills  where  man  dwelt,  with  dogs  and 
goats  and  frogs— not  he — for  he  was  the  king  of  the  big 
mountains,  and  all  its  inhabitants  feared  and  bowed  be- 
fore him.  He  ate  nothing  but  deer  and  the  nice,  tender, 
toothsome  suckling  of  the  wild  hog  who  lived  with  him 
in  the  mountains  and  were  by  nature  his  subjects.  Truly 
when  his  stomach  was  fall  and  under  the  stunted  pine  on 
the  edge  of  the  high  mountain  cliff,  he  lazied  on  the  grass, 
while  the  sun,  hot  and  fierce,  beat  through  the  scant 
foliage  on  his  hide,  and  he  gazed  contentedly  out  over 
the  lower  ranges;  or  when  he  ranged,  free  and  strong,  up 
through  the  high  mountain  meadows,  the  tall  grass 
swishing  on  his  sides,  and  the  breezes  rippling  against 
his  lifted  face,  he  was  indeed,  and  felt  himself  to  be,  every 
inch,  a  king.  Over  all  his  range  he  was  the  king  of  the 
high  mountains,  and  the  pride  of  a  king  was  in  him.  He 
consorted  with  no  lower  kind,  and  he  had  known  no 
food  unworthy  of  him  from  his  youth. 
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But  one  summer  a  drouth  came  on  the  land.  It  was 
such  a  drouth  as  the  mountains  had  nerer  known  before. 
Weeks  went  into  months,  and  no  rain  came.  The  grass 
dried  and  died ;  the  leaves  on  the  trees  withered  and  fell. 
The  deer  and  wild  hogs  left  the  high  mountains  for  the 
lower  ranges,  where  food  could  be  found.  Even  the 
foxes  and  the  rabbits  were  gone.  But  his  majesty  had 
no  thought  of  leaving  his  dominions  for  he  was  king  of 
the  high  mountains.  It  was  not  with  quite  the  same 
lordly  air  that  he  trod  the  ranges,  but  still  he  kept  to 
them.  He  grew  gaunt  and  thin;  his  hide  had  lost  its 
gloss ;  the  farrows  between  his  ribs  grew  deeper.  Day 
after  day  he  tramped  the  crackling  grass,  and  crept 
through  the  leafless  forests,  while  the  pitiless  sun  beat 
down  on  his  hollow  sides,  and  food  disappeared.  But 
still  he  kept  his  pride.  He  was  king  of  the  high  moun- 
tains and  in  the  high  mountains  would  he  stay.  Others 
might  leave  but  not  he,  he  growled  in  his  parched 
throat. 

Then  was  thirst  added  to  famine.  The  springs  under 
the  clifiFs  began  to  dry  Little  by  little  they  went,  until 
the  very  mud  was  hard.  The  tiger  began  to  see  visions. 
As  he  lay  under  a  shadeless  tree,  mad  with  thirst  and 
^aint  with  hunger,  he  seemed  to  hear  the  trickle  of 
water,  falling  deep  among  stones.  Then  he  saw  a  deep 
pool  in  a  little  valley,  and  just  in  the  edge  of  it  under  the 
shadow  of  the  great  rock,  that  stood  above,  were  frogs, 
big,  cool,  green  frogs, — in  the  dark,  cool  shadow,— in  the 
edge  of  the  deep,  cool  water.  And  when  he  saw  it  his 
swollen  tongue  rattled  across  his  parched  lips,  and 
noise  of  it  brought  him  to  himself,  and  with  an  impatient 
growl  he  sprang  up  and  walked  away.  But  the  vision 
dogged  him.  Again  and  again,  in  absent  minded 
moments,  he  saw  it,  the  cool  green  frogs,  the  dark,  cool 
shadow,  the  deep,  cool  water.  He  knew  that  it  v/as 
down  there  below,  somewhere  in  the  valleys.  He  knew 
he  could  find  it.  But  the  thought  of  it  enraged  him.  Its 
persistent  recurrence  maddened  him.  A  tiger  can  fall  to 
no  lower  depths  than  to  hunt  and  eat  frogs.  It  is  a  step 
below  contempt.    He  may  come  to  it  but  he  is  never  the 
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same  tiger  again.  Only  in  himself  may  be  the  miserable 
knowledge,  but  never  again  can  he  look  his  fellow  in  the 
eye  with  the  same  lordly  gla  ce,  no  more  can  he  range 
the  hills  with  the  same  proud  air,  for  deep  down  in  his 
own  inner  consciousness  is  the  constant,  gnawing  know- 
ledge that — he  has  eaten  frogs. 

However  it  is  said  that  there  is  a  strain  limit  to  all 
matter,  and  in  this  case,  also,  it  came.  One  night  his 
majesty  put  his  pride  in  his  pocket,  or,  in  the  absence  of 
that,  perhaps  tucked  it  under  some  convenient  boulder, 
and  sought  the  valleys.  Although  pride  was  gone,  shame 
was  not,  and  he  kept  to  the  ridges  where  he  would  be 
less  likely  to  meet  his  old  acquaintances.  He  reached  a 
▼alley,  followed  it  down,  and  though  morning  dawned,, 
still  kept  on.  Finally  between  two  cliffs  where  the  little 
valley  narrowed,  he  sniffed  water  in  the  air.  Creeping 
down,  he  drew,  himself  up  over  a  great  boulder  which 
blocked  the  way,  and  gathering  himself  on  the  top,  look- 
ed cautiously  down  over  the  edge  Ah,  ye  gods  and 
men,  there  was  a  sight  for  a  hungry  tiger.  The  revul- 
sion was  almost  more  than  the  old  fellow  could  stand. 
He  had  driven  himself  down  through  all  the  night  to- 
ward frogs,  and  the  very  thought  had  made  his  gorge 
rise.  Rage,  humiliation,  despair,  weakness,  had  all 
mingled  in  his  heart,  and  now — there  Ijeneath  him  in  the 
pool,  stood  a  fat  Buddhist  priest,  taking  a  bath.  As  the 
tiger  looked  a  warm  glow  seemed  to  spread  through  all 
his  body,  and  strength  flowed  into  him  again.  The  man 
had  his  head  freshly  shaven,  and  that  was  a  good  thing — 
no  hair  to  get  into  his  teeth;  he  was  naked,  and  that 
was  a  good  thing—  no  bothersome  clothes  to  be  in  the 
way,  just  good  flesh ;  he  was  taking  a  bath,  and  that 
was  a  good  thing.  Joy,  a  brief,  fleeting  thought  of  frogs 
passed  him,  and  then  this.  Hysterical  laughter  seized 
him.  He  threw  up  his  head  and  laughed  and  laughed, 
and  laughed,  until  his  back  ached  ;  then  he  rolled  his  head 
over  to  the  left  and  laughed,  and  laughed,  and  laughed, 
until  his  left  side  ached ;  and  then  his  great  head  rolled  to 
the  right  and  he  closed  his  eyes  and  laughed,  and  laughed, 
and  laughed,  until  that  side  ached,  and  then  he  lay  his 
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head  down  between  his  paws,  and  laughed,  and  laughed, 
and  laughed,  until  his  belly  ached. 

And  then  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  stood  up  and  looked 
down,  and  the  priest  had  put  on  his  clothes  and  gone  off, 
and  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

J.  E.  Adams. 


His  Father. 

Not  long  ago,  in  one  of  the  districts  of  Kyengki  Do, 
there  lived  a  man  who  spent  his  time  in  drinking  and 
gambling,  and  before  long  he  became  a  bankrupt.  He 
had  one  kind  younger  brother  and  a  dutiful  son.  His 
younger  brother  always  looked  after  him  and  did  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  help  him  and  he  advised  him  not  to 
drink.  But  no,  he  would  listen  to  no  advice,  and  still 
went  on  drinking.  He  had  no  wife  to  furnish  support, 
and  no  house  to  live  in.  His  son  lived  in  his  uncle's 
house.  At  length  his  prodigal  use  of  money  caused  his 
3'ounger  brother  to  become  a  bankrupt. 

One  day  an  anonymous  letter  w^as  received  by  his 
younger  brother,  saying  that  a  certain  amount  of  money 
must  be  placed  in  a  certain  place  on  a  certain  day  at 
twilight,  otherwise  the  buried  bones  of  his  father  would 
be  taken  away  from  the  grave.  The  brother  with  his 
nephew  thought  the  letter  was  from  a  highway  robber 
and  thought  it  useless  to  refuse.  On  the  appointed  day 
they  prepared  some  food  and  drink  and  placed  them  with 
a  bag  of  money  in  the  place  already  pointed  out.  They 
then  concealed  themselves  in  the  vicinity  and  watched  to 
see  w^ho  would  appear.  They  waited  there  a  long  time, 
even  until  midnight,  but  nothing  happened.  Tired  of 
waiting,  the  uncle  went  home  to  rest,  telling  his  nephew 
to  keep  watch.  Pretty  soon  a  black-grey  something 
moved  toward  the  place  where  the  boy  was  in   waiting. 

Seeing  there  was  nobody  following,  the  boy  lifted  a 
big  stone  and  pelted  the  object  squarely  on  the  head. 

Then  he  ran  quickly  home  and  proudly  told  his  uncle 
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what  was  done.  This  uncle  was  greatly  surprised  and 
called  the  villagers  to  go  with  them  to  see,  each  having  a 
handful  of  torches. 

But,  alas !  the  man  was  no  other  than  the  father  and 
brother  who  had  been  killed  by  his  own  son  on  account 
of  money. 

Yi  Chong  Won. 


News  Calendar. 

Korean  students  from  various  provinces  arrived  in  Seoul  for  the 
purpose  of  petition  ng  the  Emperor  in  regard  to  the  new  treaty,  but  the 
Japanese  gendarmes  compelled  them  to  disperse. 

After  the  death  of  Min  Yung- whan  the  meniorialista  were  under 
the  leadership  of  the  veteran  statesman.  Cho  Pyeng-sea,  who  forwarded 
another  petition  to  the  Emperor.  Getting  no  satisfaction,  Mr.  Cho 
committed  suicide  by  taking  opium,  and  the  remaining  memorialists 
were  dispersed  by  Japanese  troops. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  month  the  city  seems  to  be  filled  with  a 
large  company  of  Koreans  who  have  come  to  the  capital  from  the  vari- 
ous provinces  to  add  their  protests  to  those  being  presented  to  His  Ma- 
jesty. Japanese  gendarmes  are  stationed  at  all  important  places,  and 
detachments  of  infantry  are  patrolling  the  streets. 

On  the  first  instant  while  some  enthusinsts  were  exhorting  the  peo- 
ple in  the  street  at  Chongo  an  attempt  to  arrest  the  speakers  was  made 
by  Japanese  policemen  with  drawn  swords,  but  the  policemen  were 
beset  by  the  crowd  and  for  a  time  the  officers  were  driven  back.  Some 
Japanese  gendarmes  appeared,  but  they  were  compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  Korean  houses.  In  a  short  time  reinforcements  arrived  and  the  Jap- 
anese infantry  fired  a  number  of  times  and  di8persed  the  crowd.  Near- 
ly one  hundred  Koreans  were  arrested,  but  it  is  thought  most  of  the 
leaders  escaped. 

The  Chinese  Minister  to  Korea  departed  for  Peking  on  the  2nd  in- 
stant.    It  is  not  yet  known  when  he  expects  to  return. 

The  former  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Yi  Keun-myeng,  has  been  ar- 
rested and  taken  to  Japanese  Headquarters,  but  we  learn  that  he  was 
given  his  liberty  after  having  been  confined  for  several  days. 

Owing  to  complaints  from  various  districts  the  Finance  Depart* 
ment  has  instructed  the  various  prefects  to  accept  any  and  all  Korean 
nickels,  whether  they  be  spurious  or  not. 

The  Dai  Ichi  Ginko  will  establish  a  branch  bank  at  Hamheung 
about  the  15th  instant. 
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The  foitner  Chief  of  Police,  Mr.  Koo  Wan-liei  reniMDS  in  the  cn*- 
tod}-  of  the  Japaaese  at  Army  Headquarters. 

There  is  a  proposition  amontc  the  Koreans  to  perpetncte  ihe  mem- 
oiy  of  Min  Vnaj^-whaci  Bn<\  Cho  PyenfC'  sea  bj  the  erection  of  a  broDze 
statue,  but  no  definite  steps  bare  been  talcen. 

General  ^'i  Chong-keun  b'ta  been  appointed  commander  of  the  Im- 
perial Bodj-'^uards. 

Ve  ^ang'Cbai,  i-lerlc  in  the  Deportinent  of  Education,  committed 
suicide  by  taking  opium,  because  of  his  dislike  of  the  treaty  with  Jap- 
an. After  his  death  the  Emperor  conferred  the  posthumous  rank  of 
Vice  Minister  of  Education  and  sent  an  official  to  iascribe  the  title  on 
the  coffin  which  was  also  presented  by  His  Majesty,  together  with  a 
cousiderable  amontit  of  money  and  rice  for  the  funeral  ceremooiea. 

A  private  in  the  Pyeng  Yang  regiment  committed  suicide  as  a  pro- 
test, and  he  had  the  poetbnmons  promotion  to  the  position  of  secrvtary 
of  the  Law  Department,  and  large  quantities  of  rice  and  a  satn  of 
money  were  sent  for  the  funeral  and  for  the  support  of  the  family. 

On  the  6tb  instant  as  the  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Pate  Chea-«oon, 
was  entering  the  palace  a  rifle  was  aimed  at  him  by  one  of  the  soldiers 
on  gnard.  The  eoldier  was  promptly  disarmed  by  an  officer  who  was 
•tending  near,  bnt  Mr.  Pak  refused  to  enter  the  palace  but  made  his 
way  at  once  to  tbe  Japanese  Legation,  where  he  complained  that  hii 
present  miserable  condition  was  tbe  result  of  the  Japanese  efforts  to 
secure  tbe  new  treaty,  and  he  made  an  attempt  to  cut  his  own  throat 
with  a  knife.  His  attempt  was  frnstrated  by  Mr.  Hyaahi,  the  Japanese 
Minister,  and  iie  was  sent  to  the  Japanese  hospital  for  treatment. 

The  Chief  of  Police,  who  is  now  in  custody  at  the  Japanese  Army 
Headquarters,  has  been  dismissed  from  office. 

Tbe  police  inspector  at  Samwha  reports  to  tbe  Home  Department 
that  all  the  men  nnder  his  authority  have  disappeared,  the  reason  as- 
signed beiag  that  their  salaries  had  not  been  paid  for  more  than  three 
months. 

Tbe  Emperor  has  granted  tbe  snm  of  «ght  thonsand  yen  to  the 
owners  of  tbe  property  recently  burned  at  Chongno,  and  already  pre- 
parations are  being  made  for  rebuilding. 

Mr.  Yi  Kni-wban,  formely  CbJef  Jndge  in  the  Justice  Court,  has 
hecn  qppointed  Vice  Minister  of  tbe  Law  Department,  succeeding  Mr. 
Tui-sik.  Since  the  appointment  he  has  forwarded  his  resignation  to 
His  Majesty,  but  it  has  not  been  accepted. 

An  accident  to  tbe  locomotive  on  one  of  the  truns  between  Seoul 
aii'l  Chemulpo  on  the  6th  instant  delayed  the  passengers  a   number  of 

At  a  recent  Cabinet  meeting  attended  only  by  the  so-called  pro- 
Japanese  Ministers,  the  Emperor  was  asked  for  instmctioiu  as  to  pub- 
lishing the  late  treaty  in  the  Official  Gacettc,  bnt  there  haa  bees  some 
delay  in   receiving,  a  reply. 


k 
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Mr.  Min  Myetif^-chai,  formerly  a  Vice  Minister,  who  has  been  re- 
cently living  at  his  country  home,  committed  suicide  on  the  5th  instant 
because  of  grief  over  the  unhappy  conditions  of  hi&  beloved  country* 

Mr.  Yi  Wan-tung,  Minister  of  Bducation,  has  been  appointed  Act- 
ing Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  P<ik  Chea-soon,  who  has  been  in  the  Japanese  hospital  since 
making  a  vain  attempt  to  take  his  own  life  at  the  Japanes  Legation, 
has  now  been  taken  home,  his  injuries  not  having  been  as  serious  as  at 
6rst  supposed. 

Colonel  Yun  Chul-kui  has  been  appointed  Chief  of  the  Police  De- 
partment, and  Lieutenant- General  Yi  Yvin-yong,  brother  of  the  Acting 
Prime  Minister,  has  been  appointed  Chief  of  the  Justice  Court. 

Mr.  Yi  Keun-niyeng,  former  Prime  Minister,  who  has  been  in  the 
custody  of  the  Japanese  gendarmes,  was  released  on  the  tenth  instant. 

For  some  time  all  the  Departments  were  closed,  but  on  the  elev- 
«oth  ^n^tant  the  Hofne  Department  was  opened  with  Yi  Chi-yong  in 
charge. 

On  the  twelfth  instant  Mr.  Kwon  Choong-hyen  commenced  attend- 
ing t6  his  duties  as  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Industry. 

Representatives  of  the  II  Chin-hoi  are  said  to  have  called  on  the 
newly  appointed  Chief  of  Police  and  urged  him  to  resign.  A  letter  was 
also  written  to  the  Cabinet  urging  his  dismissal  and  asking  that  only 
men  qualified  by  education  should  be  appointed. 

It  is  also  reported  that  the  above  society  has  advised  Lieutenant- 
General  Om  Choon-wan ,  brother  of  Lady  Om,  that  he  should  leave  the 
Copital  without  delay. 

The  governor  of  North  Kyeng-kui  province  reports  to  the  Home 
Department  that  three  robbers  had  been  captured  by  Japanese  gen- 
darmes and  immediately  shot  because  it  was  supposed  they  had  taken 
some  military  goods. 

The  report  comes  from  Kwangju,  In  Chulla  province,  that  on  the 
thirteenth  instant  a  Korean  clerk  in  the  post  office  after  severely  stab- 
bing the  Japanese  postmaster  in  the  tliroat  with  a  knife  attempted  to 
commit  suicide.  Both  parties  are  breathing,  but  there  is  little  hope  of 
recovery. 

According  to  reports  from  Choong  Chung  province  some  anti- 
Japanese  agitators  have  appeared  under  the  name  of  the  Righteous 
Army. 

The  secretary  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Yi  Sang  surl,  has  resign- 
ed, and  he  has  been  succeeded  by  Yi  Sang-chai. 

In  the  Eun  Yang  district  a  fight  recently  occurred  between  soldiers 
and  a  band  of  robbers.  One  soldier  and  one  robber  were  killed,  and 
the  remaining  robbers  escaped. 
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F^  going  to  the  country  without  securing  leave  of  absence  the 
derk  of  the  Agricultural  Department  has  been   dismissed  from    office. 

Complaint  is  made  now  from  Whanghai  and  Pycng  Yang  provinces 
hot  the  number  of  Japanese  subjects  is  increasing  daily,  and  that  now 
the  Korean  coolies  are  being  compelled  to  build  the  dwelling  hoases 
for  the  Japanese  in  addition  to  having  to  work  on  the  military  railway. 

The  Chea  Chun  prefect  and  the  magistrate  at  Yeng  Byen  have  both 
Minister  been  dismissed  from  office. 

Twenty-two  magistrates  proposed  to  the  Cabinent  by  the  Home 
have  been  approved. 

At  a  recent  Cabinet  meeting  arrangicments  were  made  for  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  government  office  holders  by  Imperial  Decree. 

Several  houses  having  been  purchased  in  Seoul  by-  Amencan  and 
Japanese  subjects,  and  the  deeds  not  having  been  forthcoming  from 
the  Home  Department,  the  American  and  Japanese  Coasuir  have  made 
complaint  to  the  governor,  who  askff  the  Home  Department  for  in- 
structions. 

The  Law  Department  has  instructed  the  governor  of  North  Kyeng- 
sang  to  imprison  Kim  B-choong  for  three  years  for  grave  robbing,  or 
rather  for  removing  a  grave  without  permission  of  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased. 

Numerous  reports  come  to  the  effect  that  magistrates-  in  the  vRri- 
OU9  districts  are  being  compelled  to  relinquish  their  residences  for  tbe 
use  of  Japanese  soldiers. 

Three  prefects  absent  without  leave  fom  the  South  Pyeng  An.  Pro- 
vince will  have  their  vacation  cut  short  if  a  special  requiest  from  the 
governor  to  the  Home  Department  can  effect  it. 

The  Law  Department    has  ordered  the    vadons    courts    to    more 
thoroughly  investigate  cases  and  complaints  in  future. 

It  is  said  that  all  the  officers  except  one,  in  all  the  Departments » 
have  agreed  to  have  their  topknots  removed,  the  exception,  being  the 
Vice  Minister  of  the  Home  Department. 

Representatives  of  all  the  provinces  have  sent  in  petitions  to  His 
Majesty  in  protest  agsinst  the  memorials  which  were  presented  by 
various  pro- Japanese  Ministers  recently. 

Heretofore  the  taxes  and  all  relating  thereto  in  Quelpart  have  been 
under  the  control  of  the  governor  of  South  Chulla  province,  but  accord- 
ing to  instructions  recently  issued  by  the  Home  Departmen  t  these  mat- 
ters will  hereafter  be  attended  to  by  the  Quelpart  prefect. 

The  former  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Yi.  Keun-Myeng,  when  he  was  re- 
leased from  Japanese  custody  went  to  reside  in  the  Paju  district,  but  as 
this  created  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  among  some  of  the  scholars 
in  that  vicinity  he  removed  his  residence  to  the  Kio  Ha  district. 
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The  acting  governor  of  South  Choong  Chung  province  has 
resigned. 

The  new  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  about  to  be  placed  in 
the  care^of  the  Police  Adviser, 

ChTtBtmofi  was  celebrated  probably  to  a  greater  extent  in  Korea 
this  year  than  ever  before?  In  many  of  the  churches  collections  were 
taken  so  that  rice  and  fuel  might  be  purchased  and  afterward  distribut- 
ed to  the  poor.  Christmas  dinner  was  also  served  to  the  prisoners  in 
the  city  prisons,  the  food  being  kindly  provided  by  friends  in 
America,  supplemented  by  private  gifts  and  collections  here. 

Recently  a  large  number  of  prisoners  in  the  city  jails  have  reached 
the  gallows,  and  on  the  30th  instant  twelve  additional  prisoners  receiv- 
ed the  death  sentence  and  will  be  hanged  in  a  few  days. 

At  six  p.  M.  on  the  30th  a  Japanese  house  in  Chang  Dong.  Seoul, 
^as  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  and  notwithstanding  great  efifort  the 
building  was  enttreiy  burned.  Several  adjoining  houses  were  greatly 
xn^mwd,  bnt^otily  Aie'Onc  was  entirely  destroyed. 

Before  his  departure  for  America  Minister  Morgan  was  waited  upon 
by  GeneiFal  Secretary  Gillett  and  a  delegation  from  the  Young  Men*s 
Christian  Association.  A  farewell  address  was  given  by  two  of  the 
Korean  members  and  a  silver  cup  was  presented  as  a  slight  token  of 
the  appreciation  of  the  service  which  Mr.  Morgan  had  so  freely  render- 
ed to  the  As8ociati(>n.  Mr.  Morgan  made  a  felicitous  response,  in 
which  he  took  occa.sion  to  commend  Mr.  Wanamaker  for  his  timely 
gift  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  much  needed  building  in  Seoul . 
The  personal  subscription  iimde  by  the  retiring  Minister  to  assist  in 
carrying  on  the  work  was  very  greatly  apreciated  not  only  by  the 
officers  of  the  Association  but  also  by  the  Korean  members  of  the 
organization. 

In  the  Cabinet  on  the  eleventh  instant  the  Bndget  for  the  ensuing 
year  was  discussed.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  reduce  the  expense  con- 
nected with  the  office  of  the  governor  of  Seoul. 

The  Finance  Department  hns  been  asked  by  the  Home  Department 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Police  Adviser  who  went  to  Songdo  to  inves- 
tigate the  charges  of  corruption  in  connection  with  the  ginseng  indus- 
try.    The  expeuses  amount  to  2,315  yen. 

A  man  of  rank  cannot  be  buried  in  Korea  without  a  great  deal  of 
official  red  tape.  As  an  instance,  the  Household  Department  has  noti- 
fied the  Home  Depnrtment  that  His  Majesty  has  consented  to  the  use 
of  the  Sai  Pong  Mountain,  in  Yong-in  district,  as  the  burial  place  of  the 
lati:  General  Min  Yung- whan. 

The  Finance  Department  has  notified  the  Home  Department  of  the 
payment  of  eight  hundred  yen  as  the  expense  for  repairing  a  house  for 
the  Japanese  police  assistant  who  takes|^up  bis  duties  in  Kyeng  Sang 
province. 
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The  Department  of  Ceremony  sent  clerks  to  officiate  at  offering? 
sacrifice  at  the  house  of  the  late  Mr.  Yi  Sang-chai,  who  committed  sni- 
cide  because  of  the  evils  he  thought  were  in  store  for  his  country. 

His  Majesty  has  been  asked  by  the  Home  Minister  for  permission 
to  dismiss  two  secretaries  in  the  Home  Department  because  they  were 
opposed  to  the  Minister.  • 

The  Director  of  the  Educational  Department  has  resigned  and  Mr- 
Chai  Peum-suk  has  been  appointed  to  the  place. 

Mr.  Yi  Nam-chai,  living  in  Kyeng-sung  district,  has  e<'tabli.'%hed  a 
private  school  at  his  own  expense  for  the  purpose  of  educating  all  the 
young  men  in  that  vicinity. 

The  magistrate  of  Kwangju  has  sent  in  his  resignation  because  of 
what  he  considers  unfortunate  conditions  in  Korea. 

A  woman  named  Kim  has  followed  her  late  husband  by  t^kinig 
opium  and  ending  her  life. 

The  Elder  Statesman  Pak  Chung- rang  died  on  the  fifteenth  instant. 
He  had  been  in  failing  health  for  a  long  time.  ^     :    •• 

Mr.  Pak  Chea-pini,  one  of  the  petitioners  against  the  new  treaty,  is 
under  arrest  by  the  Japanese  gendarmes.  He  has  been  proniibed  his 
freedom  if  he  will  promise  to  send  no  more  memorials,  but  he  steadfast- 
ly refuses  to  make  the  promise. 

All  the  Korean  Ministers  were  invited  to  a  dinner  at  the  Japanese 
Legation  on  the  fifteenth  instant  at  lo  p.  m. 

A  complaint  has  come  from  the  people  in  the  Suwon  and  Pyeng- 
taik  districts  that  five  or  six  Japanese  subjects  have  come  and  staked 
out  a  large  area  of  land  between  the  two  districts.  An  effort  was  made 
by  the  owners  of  the  land  to  have  the  proceedings  stopped,  but  they 
were  informed  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Japanese  to  purchase  the 
fields  soon. 

A  petition  hps  come  to  the  Home  Department  from  South  Choong- 
chung  province  asking  that  their  magistrate  may  be  permitted  t(»  re* 
main  a  number  of  years  longer. 

The  magistrate  of  Eui-sung  district  reports  that  a  number  of  Japan- 
ese have  come  to  him  and  asked  for  consent  to  build  irrigating  ditches 
through  certain  fields,  and  when  consent  was  refused  they  proceeded  to 
construct  the  ditches  without  authority. 

The  former  Korean  Minister  to  Russia,  who  has  been  in  Berlin  for 
some  time,  has  telegr  phed  to  the  Foreign  Department,  stating  that 
Russia  desires  Korea  to  send  a  representative  to  discuss  certain  matters 
between  Russia  and  Korea. 

At  the  dinner  party  to  the  Korean  Ministers  at  the  Japanese  Lega- 
tion on  the  15th  instant  the  topic  mainly  discussed  was  the  proposed 
loan  of  Yen  3.ooo,0(X)  by  Jdpan  to  Korea 
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The  Educational  Department  has  asked  the  Finance  Department 
to  pay  a  bill  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yen  for  materials  for  the  indus- 
trial school. 

The  prefect  of  Whang juw  reports  to  the  Hotne  Department  that  a 
Japanese  aKricnltural  company  insists  that  he  nmst  affix  his  official  seal 
to  the  land  leases  which  had  been  taken  from  the  people  by  force.  He 
B°SS^^s  ^^At  this  is  contrary  to  international  law,  and  he  could  not 
agree  thereto,  and  he  asks  that  the  cen trail  government  shall  deal  with 
the  Japanese  authorities  direct 

A  number  of  letters  have  been  circulated  in  Kyeng  Sang  Province 
which  state  that  an  orphan  asylum  is  to  be  established  by  a  number  of 
Japanese. 

Members  of  the  II  Chin-hoi  called  on  Mr.  Yi  Vun-yong,  at  the 
head  of  the  Justice  Court,  and  advised  him  to  resign  at  once,  and  re- 
called to  his  niiod  eertain  acts  be  bad  been  accused  of  in  the  past. 

All  tbc  prisoners  arreated  during  the  recent  anti-treaty  denionstra- 
tioaa  are  said  to  have  been  released  with  the  exception  of  eleven,  who 
will  be  excut^d  according  to  martial  law. 

Troops  despatched  by  the  War  Department  to  the  tomb  of  the  late 
Princess  encountered  a  band  of  robbers  and  captured  five  of  the  number 
aud  turned  them  over  to  the  Police  Department. 

Six  instructors  in  the  I,aw  School  have  been  dismissed,  aud  their 
places  have  been  filled  by  the  appointment  ot  young  men  who  have 
graduated  from  law  schools  in  Tokyo. 

It  is  now  reported  that  the  Educational  Department  contemplates 
the  erection  of  one  large  building  in  which  the  work  of  all  the  foreign 
laagusge  schools  will  be  carried  on  from  next  year. 

The  North  Choong  Chung  governor  reports  that  he  has  been  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  the  governor's  residence  to  the  Japanese  financial 
assistant,  who  expects  to  be  permanently  located  there. 

Mr.  Pak  Kui-yang  was  arrested  by  the  Japanese  because  he  was 
sending  memorials  to  the  Emperor  protesting  against  the  new  treaty. 
For  a  number  of  days  he  has  taken  no  food,  stating  that  he  prefers  to 
die  at  his  own  hands  rather  than  at  the  hands  of  the  Japanese. 

A  famous  scholar  residing  in  Choong  Chung  province  having  sent 
a  memorial  to  His  Majesty  concerning  the  ills  which  have  befallen  the 
country,  the  Emperor  has  requested  him  to  come  to  Seoul  aud  present 
any  suggestions  and  advice  he  may  have  to  offer. 

Ihe  law  school  has  asked  an  appropriation  of  five  thousand  yen 
from  the  Law  Department  with  which  to  publish  text  books  for  the  use 
of  the  school. 

Mr   Yi   Tochai,  governor  of  South  Choong    Chung   province,  has 

been  trausf erred  to  the  North  Chulla  province. 

I 
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The  Supreme  Court  in  a  despatch  to  the  Home  Depaitnient  f»«sertd 
that  the  present  condition  of  the  country  is  worse  than  ever  before,  and 
suR^ests  that  K^^^t  care  should  be  used  in  selecting  capable  niagis- 
traics.  They  also  recall  the  old  proverb  that  good  fruit  will  not  be  foand 
on  an  evil  tree. 

A  woman  in  the  Mil-yang  district  having  given  birth  to  three  sons 
at  one  time  the  magistrate  of  the  district  has  presented  the  mother 
with  a  bag  of  rice  and  has  reported  the  occurrence  to  the  Home  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Whangju  prefect  asks  the  Home  Department  to  send  addition* 
al  p4>licemen  to  his  district  because  of  the  numerous  bands  of  robbers 
at  present  in  the  vicinity! 

It  is  generally  suposed  that  all  the  beggars  in  Seoul  either  belong 
to  a  guild  or  are  subject  to  some  man  who  receives  their  earnings  and 

in  return  provides  them  with  SQme  popr  lQ4|»iJ0j^&V'^%i^^^,^!^  °?2ii^* 
beggar  more  than  forty  years  of  age  died  in  the  streets  recently,  sap- 
posably  because  of  exposure  and  ladk  <Jtfti&Sr^  *  r--r*.-^.-..'  r 

The  Police  r)e;>a  tment  has  beea  asked  by  the  .governor  of  .Seoul 
for  permission  to  erect  advertising  boards  in  variuns  parts  of  the  city 
on  which  to  display  the  various  notices  intended  for  the -people. 

Because  of  a  petition  from  the  people  the  old  governor  of  South 
Choong  Chung  is  premitted  to  remain  there,  and  the  newly  appointed 
man  for  that  place,  Mr.  Han  Cbin-chang.  has  been  transferred  to  North 
Chulla  province.  . 

The  Director  of  the  Railway  Bureau  Mr.  Kim  Yun-koo,  has  been 
dismissed,  and  Choi  Sang-ton  succeeds  him  in  the  position. 

It  is  said  that  an  effort  will  be  made  after  the  first  of  January  to 
enforce  the  edict  against  the  wearing  of  white  clothes. 

The  governor  of  North  Pyeng  An  province  asks  that  the  K.00  Sung 
prefect  be  either  punished  or  fined  and  summarily  dismissed  by  the 
Home  Department  for  absence  without  leave,  even  though  he  had  the 
excuse  of  slight  indisposition. 

The  Hani-yul  prefect  has  forwarded  his  resignation,  plitading illness 
as  the  reajion  for  his  action. 

Variooft  magistrates  report  that  their  servants  Jind  official  assistants 
are  daily  leaving  their  positions  because  their  salaries  have  not  been 
paid  for  several  months. 

The  magistrate  of  Kangkei  informs  the  Home  Department  that  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Japanese  soldiers  have  arrived  in  his  district  and  be 
has  been  compelled  to  give  over  the  official  residence  to  them. 

The  Minister  of  War  has  instituted  an  examination  in  the  Chinese 
language  and  composition  for  those  desiring  appointment  to  official 
position  under  him. 
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Colonel  Yi  Hei-to  has  been  promoted  to  be  Major  General,  and  he 
havalso  been  appointed  Vice  Minister  of  War. 

Yi  Chi- won,  a  member  of  the  Royal  family,  is  to  go  to  Japan  as  a 
special  messenger  to  bear  congratulHtory  despatches  to  the  Japanese 
Emperor. 

Notwithstanding  repeated  presentation  of  his  resignation,  Mr.  Yun 
Chi* ho  has  been  commanded  by  His  Majesty  to  continue  attending  to 
his  duties  as  Vice  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  Korean  Minister  to  Japan  has  been  notified  oy  the  Japanese 
Foreign  Department  that  he  will  be  expected  to  close  up  the  affairs  of 
bis  office  and  depart  from  Japan  by  the  end  of  the  month. 

On  the  2oth  instant  representatives  of  the  Korean  Government  in 
the  presence  of  Mr.  MegAta,  Financial  Adviser,  signed  the  agreement 
wttfa  the  Efaf  lefai  GIvko'  '^frereb^  the  Japanese  Government  loans 
t.'jdbr^ooo  yen  tbtlre  Ifefr^rf  ^Sin^AMaeat  for  a  period  of  ten  >*ear8  with- 
out interest  and  'wiVhoiH  sfscurity.    • 

The  Korean  Miniiiter  to  Germany  has  notified  the  Foreign  Office 
that  all  Korean  affaini  have  been  turned  over  to  the  Japanese  Legation 
in  Berlin,  and  he  will  return  to  Korea  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  definite  announcement  has  been  made  that  Marquis  Ito  has 
been  appointed  as  Japan's  first  Resident  General  in  Korea.  Since  the 
policy  of  having  a  Resident  General  has  finally  been  decided  upon  it  is 
likely  that  the  choice  of  a  more  satisfactory  representative  could  not 
have  been  made.  Marquis  Un  has  for-  years  been  in  especial  favor  with 
the  Bn^peror  of  Korea,  and  he  secured  with  comparative  ease  what 
many  another  representative  never  could  have  obtained  in  the  new 
treaty  between  the  two  countries.  It  was  with  great  reluctance  that 
the  Emperor  bade  him  goodbye  on  his  departure,  and  there  was  then 
the  assurance  given  that  Marquis  Ito  would  return  to  Korea  wkenever 
there  offered  a  favorable  opportunity.  His  early  return  as  Resident 
General  will  not  only  be  pleasing  to  the  Korean  Emperor,  but  very 
many  of  the  common  people  will  expect  much  better  treatment  from 
officials  and  citizen  representativea  of  Japan  than  they  would  otherwise 
hope  to  have. 

The  kamni  of  Chemulpo  asks  the  Educational  Department  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  Japanese  language  school  in  that  place  for 
November. 

Lieutenant  General  Cho  Tong-yun  has  been  appointed  Acting 
Chief  of  the  Imperial  Guards. 

The  Home  Department  has  ordered  the  governor  of  South  Kyeng- 
sang  province  to  appoint  an  acting  governor  and  to  come  to  Seoul  at 
onpe.     The  reason  for  this  action  is  not  given. 

The  Police  Inspector,  Mr.  Chan  Hyo-keun,  has  headed  a  petition 
to  His  Majesty  asking  him  to  form  a  constitutional  monarchy. 


v«, 


^: 
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The  governor  of  North  Choong  Chung  also  reports  that  the  resi- 
dence of  the  governor  has  been  given  over  to  the  Japanese  assistant 
financial  adviser. 


The  prefect  of  North  Pyeng  An  province  reports  his  serious  illn 
to  the  Home  Department  through  a  communication  from  the  governor, 
and  he  asks  permission  to  resign. 

The  governor  of  South  Hanikyeng  informs  the  Home  Department 
that  the  people  of  Tuk-wan  district iiave  petitioned  him  to  permit  Yi 
Chong-won  to  renkain  as  their  magistrate  for  a  number  of  years,  as  he 
is  giving  general  satisfaction. 

A  number  of  those  who  were  captured  at  the  time  of  the  resistance 
of  the  police  at  Cbongno  have  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  two 
months  and  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  blows. 

Since  the  Foreign  Office  is  to  be  discontinued  it  is  rumored  that 
the  building  will  be  n^ed  us  the  headquarters  of  tbe  ii<»me  Depftrtmeat, 
and  that  the  latter  building  will  be  used  for  Cabinet -councils. 

Native  papers  are  favorably  commenting  on  the  benevolent  charac- 
ter of  the  arrangements  for  the  loan  of,  500,000  yen  to  Korea  bj  Japan, 
inasmuch  as  consent  has  been  given  for  the  organization  of  a  new  bank 
with  the  money,  with  the  provision  that  tradesmen  can  secure  loans  by 
giving  real  estate  security. 

The  Korean  Minister  to  Japan  returned  to  Seoul  on  the  a6th  in- 
stant. 

Announcement  is  made  by  the  Army  Headquarters  that  after  the 
first  of  January  the  hour  of  12,  Tokyo  time,  will  be  announced  daily 
by  the  firing  of  a  cannon. 

The  governor  of  Choong  Chung  province  reports  the  arrest  of  the 
prefect  of  Cheachun  by  Japanese  police  on  the  charge  of  illegally 
* 'squeezing**  the  people. 

There  is  a  report  to  the  effect  that  the  II  Chin-hoi  will  esUblish 
a  newspaper  which  will  make  its  initial  appearance  early  in   January. 

At  a  recent  Cabinet  meeting  attended  only  by  the  so-called  pro- 
Japanese  Ministers,  the  Emperor  was  asked  for  instructions  as  to 
publishing  the  late  treaty  in  the  Official  Gazette,  but  there  has  been 
some  delay  in  receiving  a  reply. 

While  greatly  regreting  the  great  delay  in  issuing  this  number 
of  the  Review,  because  of  non-arrival  of  copy,  the  publishers  are  pleased 
to  armounce  that  ^rangements  have  been  made  whereby  a  considerable 
number  on  contributed  articles  on  various  phases  of  life  in  Korea  will 
appear  in  the  Review  for  several  months  to  come. 
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